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PREFACE 


Ir is one hundred and five years since Waitz’s edition of the 
Organon was published, and a commentator writing now has at his 
disposal a good deal that Waitz had not. The Berlin Academy has 
furnished him with a good text of the ancient Greek commentators. 
Heinrich Maier’s Die Syllogistik des Aristoteles supplied what 
amounts to a full commentary on the Prior Analytics. Professor 
Friedrich Solmsen has given us an original and challenging theory 
of the relation between the Prior Analytics and the Posterior. 
Albrecht Becker has written a very acute book on the Aristotelian 
theory of the problematic syllogism. Other books, and articles too 
numerous to be mentioned here, have added their quota of com- 
ment and suggestion. Among older books we have Zabarella’s fine 
commentary on the Posterior Analytics, which Waitz seems not to 
have studied, and Pacius’ commentary on the Organon, which 
Waitz studied less than it deserved. 

In editing the text, I have concentrated on the five oldest Greek 
manuscripts—Urbinas 35 (A), Marcianus 201 (B), Coislinianus 330 
(C), Laurentianus 72.5 (d), and Ambrosianus 490 (olim L 93) (n). 
Of these I have collated the last (which has been unduly neglected) 
throughout in the original, and the third throughout in a photo- 
graph. With regard to A, B, and d, I have studied in the original 
all the passages in which Waitz’s report was obscure, and all those 
in which corruption might be suspected and it might be hoped that 
a new collation would bring new light. Mr. L. Minio has been good 
enough to lend me his report on the Greek text presupposed by 
two Syriac translations some centuries older than any of our Greek 
manuscripts of the Analytics, and a comparison of these with the 
Greek manuscripts has yielded interesting results ; I wish to record 
my sincere thanks to him for his help, as well as to the librarians 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, and of the Vatican, Marcian, 
Laurentian, and Ambrosian libraries. 

W.D. R. 
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INTRODUCTION 
I 
THE TITLE AND THE PLAN OF THE ANALYTICS 


HE Analytics are among the works whose Aristotelian 

authorship is certain. Aristotle frequently refers in other 
works to 7a dvaAurixd, and these references are to passages that 
actually occur in the Prior or the Posterior Analytics. He did not, 
however, distinguish them as Prior and Posterior, and the earliest 
traces of this distinction are in the commentary of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias (fl. c. A.D. 205) on An. Pr. i. The distinction occurs 
also in the list of Aristotelian MSS. preserved by Diogenes Laertius 
(early third century 4.D.), which probably rests on the authority 
of Hermippus (c. 200 B.c.) ; in that list the Prtor Analytics occurs 
as no. 49 and the Postertor Analytics as no. 50.1 Diogenes ascribes 
nine books to the Prior Analytics, and so does no. 46 in Hesychius’ 
list (? fifth century a.D.), but no. 134 in Hesychius’ list ascribes 
two books to it. The nine books may represent a more elaborate 
subdivision of the extant work, but it is more likely that they were 
a work falsely ascribed to Aristotle; we know from Schol. in 
Arist. 33532? that Adrastus mentioned forty books of Analytics, 
of which only the extant two of the Prior and two of the Posterior 
were recognized as genuine. 

Aristotle occasionally refers to the Prior Analytics under the 
name of ra zepi ovAAoyiopod, but the title 7a avadurixd, and later 
the titles 7a wpdrepa dvadutixd, Ta DoTepa avadurixd, prevailed. The 
appropriateness of the title can be seen from such passages as 
An. Pr. 4734 ért 8€ Tovds yeyevnuevous avadvoipev eis Ta rpoeipynpeva 
axjparta, 49°18 odrw peév ody yiveras dvddAvors, An. Post. g1b13 ev rij 
dvadvce. 7H wept ra oyyjpata. The title is appropriate both to the 
Prior and to the Posterior Analytics, but the object of the analysis 
is different in the two cases. In the former it is syllogism in 
general that Aristotle analyses ; his object is to state the nature of 
the propositions which will formally justify a certain conclusion. 


' Under the title dvaAurixd torepa peydda, which presumably distinguishes 
Aristotle’s work from those written by his followers. 

2 Cf. Philop. in Cat. 7. 26, in An. Pr. 6.7; Elias in Cat. 133. 15. 

4985 B 
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In the latter it is the demonstrative syllogism that he analyses ; 
his object is to state the nature of the propositions which will not 
merely formally justify a certain conclusion, but will also state 
the facts on which the fact stated in the conclusion depends for 
its existence. 

The extant Greek commentaries on the Prior Analytics are (1) 
that of Alexander; he commented on all four books of the 
Analytics, but only his commentary on Az. Pr. i is extant; (2) 
that of Ammonius (fl. c. 485) on book i; as its title (ZyoAta eis 76 
A’ ra&v mpotépww avadvtixdy amd ¢wvis Appwriov) implies it is a 
pupil’s notes of Ammonius’ lectures; all that remains is the com- 
mentary on 24*1-25713; (3) that of Joannes Philoponus (c. 490- 
530) covering the whole work; (4) a paraphrase of the first book 
which bears the name of Themistius but is not by him. It is in 
the style of Sophonias’ paraphrase of the De Anima, and may be 
by Sophonias (fl. c. 1300). It is put together in a very inadequate 
way out of the commentaries of Alexander and Philoponus; it 
covers chs. 9-46 (the end). The commentaries on the Posterior 
Analytics are (1) the paraphrase of Themistius (c. 317-88) ; (2) the 
commentary of Philoponus; (3) that of an anonymous commen- 
tator on the second book ; (4) that of Eustratius (c. 1050-1120) on 
the second book. All these commentaries have been edited in the 
series of Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, the last by M. Hay- 
duck, the rest by M. Wallies. 

The arrangement of An. Pr. i is clear and straightforward. 
There are three passages in which Aristotle states his programme 
and sums up his results : 43216-24, 4638-4729, 5238-533. In these 
passages—most clearly in the second—he describes the book as 
falling into three main parts: (1) A study of the yéveots rv avAdo- 
ytouar, i.e. of the figures and moods. This is contained in chs. 1- 
26, where, after three preliminary chapters, Aristotle expounds in 
chs. 4-7 the figures and moods of the pure syllogism, and in 
chs. 8-22 those of the modal syllogism, and concludes with four 
chapters summing up the characteristics of the three figures. (2) A 
series of practical rules for the finding of premisses to prove each 
type of conclusion ; these Aristotle gives in chs. 27-30. (3) A study 
of how syllogisms are to be put into the forms of the three figures 
(chs. 32-45). This is in the main a consideration of the possibilities 
of error in putting into syllogistic form arguments couched in 
ordinary conversational form. 

Two chapters—31 and 46—fall outside this scheme. Ch. 31 isa 
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criticism of the Platonic method of reaching definitions by means 
of dividing a genus into species and sub-species. It has no close 
connexion with what precedes or with what follows; the last 
sentence of ch. 30 implies that the study of the choice of premisses 
is already complete without ch. 31. Maier! may be right in holding 
it to be a later addition; for in 46435-7 it seems to presuppose 
Aristotle’s doctrine that a definition cannot be reached as the 
conclusion of a demonstration, and thus to presuppose the dis- 
cussion in An. Post. ii. 3-10. Ch. 46, on the distinction between 
‘Bis not A’ and ‘B is not-A’, is equally unconnected with what 
precedes it; the last sentence of ch. 45 implies that the study of 
reduction of arguments to syllogistic form is already completed in 
chs. 32-45. Maier? treats the chapter as a later addition forming 
the transition from An. Pr. ito the De Interpretatione, which he 
improbably (in my view) regards as among the latest of Aristotle’s 
surviving works ;3 and the chapter has plainly a close affinity with 
De Int. 10 and 14. But Maier seems to be wrong in saying that 
propositions are here considered simply as isolated propositions, 
not as syllogistic premisses, and that therefore the chapter belongs 
to Anstotle’s theory of the judgement, not to his theory of the 
syllogism. The chapter begins with the statement that the ques- 
tion whether ‘B is not A’ means the same as ‘B is not-A’ makes 
a difference ey 7@ xatacxeudlew 7 avacxevdlew, and this point is 
elaborated in 5224-38, where Aristotle points out that whereas 
‘B is not-A’ requires for its establishment a syllogism in Bar- 
bara, ‘B is not A’ requires for its establishment a syllogism in 
Celarent, Cesare, or Camestres. Instead of forming a transition 
from An. Pr.ito the De Interpretattone, the chapter seems rather 
to take account of a distinction belonging to the theory of judge- 
ment and already drawn in the De Interpretatione, and to make 
use of it with reference to the theory of syllogism. Nor is Maier 
justified in saying that the use made in this chapter of the laws of 
contradiction and excluded middle presupposes the discussion of 
them in Met. Ir. After all, they had already been formulated by 
Plato, and must have been familiar to Aristotle from his days of 
study in the Academy. Though slightly misplaced (since it is 
divided from the section on reduction of arguments to syllogistic 
form by ch. 45, which deals with reduction from one figure to 
another), ch. 46 is not seriously out of place. It would have been 
1 2.b77 n. 2, 78 n. 3. 2 2, b 364 n. 
3 Arch. f. d. Gesch. d. Phil. xiii (1900), 23-72. 
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natural enough as part of the section comprised in chs. 32-45 and 
dealing with possible sources of error in the reduction of argu- 
ments to syllogistic form. Cf. ovpPaiver 8 éviore xai év TH ToLatrn 
Trager TaYv Opwy amarGoba KrA. (46. 52514) with woAAdKis pev ody 
arardobat cupPativer xrA. (33. 47515) and similar expressions ib. 38, 
40, 34. 48224. 

The structure of the second book is by no means so clear as 
that of the first. It begins with a section (chs. 1-15) which brings 
out what may be called properties of the syllogism, following from 
its structure as exhibited in i. 4-6—viz. (x) the possibility of 
drawing a fresh conclusion from the conclusion of a syllogism, or 
by parity of reasoning with the original conclusion (ch. 1); (2) the 
possibility of drawing true conclusions from false premisses (chs. 
2-4) ; (3) the possibility of proving one premiss of a syllogism from 
the conclusion and the converse of the other premiss (chs. 5-7); 
(4) the possibility of proving the opposite of one premiss from the 
other premiss and the opposite of the conclusion (chs. 8-10); 
(5) the possibility of a particular application of the last process, 
viz. reductio ad tmpossibile (chs. 11-14); (6) the possibility of 
drawing a conclusion from two opposite premisses (ch. 15). The 
object of these exercises in the use of the syllogism may be best 
described in the words which Aristotle applies to one of them, viz. 
76 avriotpegew, the conversion of syllogisms (chs. 8-10). Of this 
exercise he says in Top. 163%29-36 that it is useful zpos pupvaciav 
Kai pedérny TaY TowovTwr Adywy. 

From this section Aristotle passes to a rather loosely connected 
section in which he exposes certain dangers that beset us in 
argument. The first of these is petitio princtpis (ch. 16). The 
second is ‘false cause’: when a syllogism leads to a false conclu- 
sion, there must be somewhere a false premiss, but it is not easy 
to detect this (chs. 17, 18). To these two topics he adds certain 
others concerned with the practice of dialectical argument—hints 
on how to avoid admissions which will lead to an unwelcome con- 
clusion, and how to disguise one’s own argument (chs. 19, 20). 
To these he tacks on a chapter (21) on the question how it can 
happen that, while knowing or believing one or even both of the 
premisses which entail a certain conclusion, we may fail to draw 
the conclusion, or even hold a belief opposite to it. His solution 
turns on a distinction between universal knowledge, particular 
knowledge, and actualized knowledge! which is closely akin to 

* 674-5. 
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the distinction drawn in An. Post. 71417-30, and may be even 
later than it, since the latter passage draws only the distinction 
between universal and particular knowledge.’ It will be seen that 
chs. 16~21 form no organic unity. They are a series of isolated 
essays grouped together for lack of organic connexion with any of 
the other sections of the book. 

Next comes an isolated chapter (22) which itself deals with two 
unconnected subjects: (1) various rules showing under what con- 
ditions the convertibility of two terms can be inferred, and (2) a 
rule for comparing two objects in respect of desirability. The 
present position of the chapter is probably due to the fact that 
one principle laid down in it becomes the basis for the treatment 
of the inductive syllogism in ch. 23 (where 68>24-7 refers back to 
22. 6821-5). 

Finally there is a section (chs. 23-7) in which Aristotle examines 
five special types of argument with a view to showing that all 
methods of producing conviction by argument are reducible to 
one or other of the three figures of syllogism. Maier’s arguments 
for considering chs. 25 and 26 as later than 23, 24, and 273 seem to 
me unconvincing. 

The Postertor Analytics falls into five main parts. In i. 1-6 
Aristotle states the conditions which are necessary to constitute 
a demonstration, or scientific proof, and which together form the 
essence or definition of demonstration. In i. 7-34 he states the 
properties which a demonstration possesses by virtue of having this 
essential nature. This part of the work hangs loosely together, 
and contains, in particular, two somewhat detached sections— 
chs, 16-18 dealing with error and ignorance, and chs. 33~4 dealing 
with (a) the relation between demonstrative knowledge and 
opinion and (}) that quickness of intelligence (dyxévora) which in 
the absence of demonstrative knowledge of the causation of a 
given effect enables us to guess its cause correctly. In ii. 1-10 he 
deals with one specially important characteristic of demonstra- 
tion, viz. that the demonstration that a subject has a certain 
property can become the basis of a definition of the property. In 
ii. 11-18 he deals with a number of special questions connected with 
demonstration. Finally in ii. 19 he considers how the indemon- 
strable first principles from which demonstration proceeds them- 
selves come to be known. 


: 1 71829-9. 2 68bo-13. 
3 il, a 453 N. 2, 472 n. 
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Il 


THE RELATION OF THE PRIOR TO THE POSTERIOR 
ANALYTICS 


AN editor of these works is bound to form some opinion on their 
relation to each other and to Aristotle’s other works on reasoning, 
the Topics and the Sophistict Elenchi; he may be excused from 
considering the Categories and the De Interpretatione, whose 
authenticity is not certain, and which do not deal with reasoning. 
We may assume that the Topics and the Sophistici Elenchi are 
earlier than either of the Analytics. They move more completely 
than the Analytics within the circle of Platonic ways of thinking. 
They discuss many arguments in a way which could have been 
immensely improved in respect of definiteness and effectiveness 
if the writer had already had at his command the theory of the 
syllogism, as he has in the Prior and (as will be shown) in the 
Posterior Analytics; and we can hardly suppose that in writing 
them he dissembled a knowledge which he already had. 

It is true that the word avAAoy:cpds occurs occasionally in the 
Topics, but in some of these passages the word has not its technical 
meaning of ‘syllogism’, and others are best regarded as later 
additions made after the Analytics had been written. Scholars 
are agreed that Topics ii—vii. 2 at least are older than any part of 
the Analytics. Maier' thinks that bks. i, vii. 3-5, viii, and ix (the 
Sophistict Elencht) are later additions; Solmsen thinks that only 
bks. viii and ix are later ; we need not inquire which of these views 
is the true one. The main question which divides scholars at 
present is whether the Prior or the Posterior Analytics is the 
earlier. The traditional view is that the Prior is the earlier; 
Solmsen has argued that the Posterior is (as regards its main 
substance) the earlier. Nothing can be inferred from the names 
Prior and Posterior. Aristotle refers to both works as 74 avadurixd. 
Our earliest evidence for the names Prior and Posterior Analytics 
is much later than Aristotle. It is possible that the names pre- 
serve a tradition about the order of the writing of the two works ; 
but it is equally possible that they refer to what was deemed the 
logical order. 

The traditional view has been best stated, perhaps, by Heinrich 
Maier. He holds that what first stimulated Aristotle to thinking 
about logic was the scepticism current in some of the philosophical 


' i. b 78 n. 3. 
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schools of his time—the Megarian, the Cynic, the Cyrenaic school ; 
that he evolved his theory of dialectic, as it is expressed in the 
Topics, with a view to the refutation of sceptical arguments. 
Further, he holds that in his formulation of dialectical method 
Aristotle was influenced by Plato’s conception of dialectic as con- 
sisting in a twofold process of ovvaywyy, the gradual ascent from 
more particular Forms to the wider Forms that contained them, 
and 8:aipeors, the corresponding ordered descent from the widest 
to the narrowest Forms; a conception which naturally gave rise 
to the doctrine of predicables which plays so large a part in the 
Topics. Maier thinks further that reflection on the shortcomings 
of the Platonic method of division—shortcomings to which 
Aristotle more than once refers—led him to formulate the syllo- 
gistic procedure in the Prior Analytics, and that later, in the 
Posterior Analytics, he proceeded to deal with the more special- 
ized problem of the scientific syllogism, the syllogism which, in 
addition to observing the rules of syllogism, proceeds from pre- 
misses which are ‘true, prior in logical order to the conclusion, 
and immediate’. 

Solmsen’s view, on the other hand, is that, having formulated 
the method of dialectic in the Topics, Aristotle next formulated 
the method of strict science in the Posterior Analytics, and finally 
reached in the Prior Analytics the general account of the syllo- 
gism as being the method lying at the base both of dialectical 
argument and of scientific reasoning. Thus for the order Dialectic, 
Analytic, Apodeictic he substitutes the order Dialectic, Apodeictic, 
Analytic. It will be seen that the order he reaches, in which the 
most general amount of method follows the two particular 
accounts, is more symmetrical than that assigned in the tradi- 
tional view; and it is obviously a not unnatural order to ascribe 
to Aristotle’s thinking. Further, he attempts to show that the 
circle of ideas within which Aristotle moves in the Posterior 
Analytics is more purely Platonic than that presupposed by the 
Prior Analytics. And he makes a further point. He reminds us! 
of what is found in the Politics. It is, as Professor Jaeger has 
shown, highly probable that in the Politics the discussion of the 
than the purely descriptive account of various constitutions, 
many of them far from ideal, which we find in bks. iv—vi. In the 
former part of the work Aristotle is still under the influence of 


* p. 96. 
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Plato’s search for the ideal; in the latter he has travelled far from 
his early idealism towards a purely objective, purely scientific 
attitude for which all existing constitutions, good and bad alike, 
are equally of interest. Solmsen traces an analogous development 
from the Posterior Analytics to the Prior. In the Postertor Analy- 
tics Aristotle has before him the syllogism which is most fully 
scientific, that in which all the propositions are true and necessary 
and the terms are arranged in the order which they hold in a tree 
of Porphyry—the major term being the widest, the middle term 
intermediate in extent, and the minor the narrowest; in fact, a 
first-figure syllogism with true and necessary premisses. And this 
alone, Solmsen thinks, is the kind of syllogism that would have 
been suggested to Aristotle by meditation on Plato’s &:aipeacs, 
which proceeds from the widest classes gradually down to the 
narrowest. In the Prior Analytics, as in the middle books of the 
Politics, he has widened his ideas so as to think nothing common 
or unclean, no syllogism unworthy of attention so long as the 
conclusion really follows from the premisses; and thus we get 
there syllogisms with untrue or non-necessary premisses, and 
syllogisms (in the second and third figures) in which the natural 
order of the term is inverted. 

A minor feature of Solmsen’s view is that he thinks Posterior 
Analytics bk. ii later than bk. i—separated from it by the eighth 
book of the Topics and by the Sophistict Elenchi—though earlier 
than the Prior Analytics; and he finds evidence of the gap be- 
tween the two books in the fact that while in the first book 
mathematical examples of reasoning predominate almost to the 
exclusion of all others, in the second book examples from the 
physical sciences are introduced more and more. 

There is much that is attractive in Solmsen’s view, and it 
deserves the most careful and the most impartial consideration. 
What we have to consider is whether the detailed contents of the 
two Analytics tell in favour of or against his view. 

We may begin with a study of the references in each work to the 
other. We must realize, of course, that references may have been 
added later, by Aristotle or by an editor. We must consider each 
reference on its merits, and ask ourselves (1) whether it is so 
embedded in the argument that if we remove it the argument 
falls to pieces, or is so loosely attached that it can easily be 
regarded as a later addition. And (2) apart from the mode of the 
reference, we must ask ourselves whether Aristotle is assuming 
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something which he would have no right to assume as already 
proved within the work in which the reference occurs—no right 
to assume unless he had proved it in a previous work ; and whether 
the previous work must be, or is likely to be, that to which the 
reference is given. This study of the references is a minute and 
sometimes rather tedious matter, but it is a necessary, though not 
the most important, part of an inquiry into the order of writing 
of different works. I will pass over the references from which no 
sure conclusion can be drawn—the references forward to the 
Posterior Analytics in An. Pr. 24>12-14 and 43*36-7 and the 
possible reference in 3223, the references back to the Prior 
Analytics in An. Post. 77%34-5 and gr>12-14 and the possible 
reference in 95>40-9622. I will take the remaining references in 
order. 

(t) i. 4. 25626. ‘After these distinctions let us now state by what 
means, when, and how every syllogism is produced ; subsequently 
we must speak of demonstration. Syllogism should be discussed 
before demonstration, because syllogism is the more general; 
demonstration is a sort of syllogism, but not every syllogism is a 
demonstration.’ This reference (‘subsequently’, etc.) is not em- 
bedded in the argument, and is easily enough detached. It cannot, 
however, be neglected. We must consider with it the opening 
words of the book (2410) : ‘We must first state the subject of our 
inquiry: its subject is demonstration, or demonstrative science.’ 
We can, I believe, feel pretty sure that in these two passages 
Aristotle himself is speaking. Two interpretations are, however, 
possible. One is that the words belong to the original structure of 
the Prior Analytics, that Aristotle’s subject all along was demon- 
stration, and that the treatment of syllogism in the Prior Analy- 
tics was meant to be preliminary to the study of demonstration in 
the Posterior Analytics, on the ground actually given, viz. that it 
is proper to examine the general nature of a thing before examin- 
ing its particular nature. The other is that these two sentences 
were added after Aristotle had written both works, and reflect 
simply his afterthought about the logical relation between the 
two. Obviously this interpretation ascribes a rather disingenuous 
procedure to Aristotle. He is supposed to have first worked out a 
theory of demonstration, without having discovered that demon- 
stration is but a species of syllogism ; then to have discovered that 
it is so, and the nature and rules of the genus to which it belongs, 
and then to have said ‘let us study the genus first, because we 
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obviously ought to study the genus before the species’. I do not 
say this procedure is impossible, but I confess that it seems to me 
rather unlikely. 

(2) An. Post. i. 3. 7377. ‘It has been shown that the positing of 
one term or one premiss... never involves a necessary consequent ; 
two premisses constitute the first and smallest foundation for 
drawing a conclusion at all, and therefore a fortiort for the 
demonstrative syllogism of science.’ The reference is to An. Pr. 
34*16~21 or to 4030-7. No proof of the point is offered in the 
Posterior Analytics itself. If it had not been established already, 
as it is in the Prior Analytics and there alone, it would be the 
merest assumption. Therefore to cut out this reference as a late 
addition would involve cutting out the whole context in which 
it occurs. 

(3) Ib. 7311. ‘If, then, A is implied in B and C, and B and C 
are reciprocately implied in one another, it is possible, as has been 
shown in my writings on syllogism, to prove all the assumptions 
on which the original conclusion rested, by circular demonstra- 
tion in the first figure. But it has also been shown that in the other 
figures either no conclusion is possible, or at least none which 
proves both the original premisses.’ Not only are the two explicit 
references references to An. Pr. ii. 5 and ii. 6-7, but the phrases 
‘the first figure’, ‘the other figures’, which are explained only 
in the Priory Analytics, are used as perfectly familiar phrases. 
Evidently the whole paragraph would have to be treated by 
Solmsen as a later addition; and with the omission of this Aris- 
totle’s disproof of the view that all demonstration is circular be- 
comes a very broken-backed affair. . 

(4) i. 16. 8036. ‘Error of attribution occurs through these causes 
and in this form only—for we found that no syllogism of universal 
attribution was possible in any figure but the first’—a reference 
to An. Pr.i. 5-6. The reference is vital to the argument ; further, 
it is made in the most casual way; what Aristotle says is simply 
‘for there was no syllogisin of attribution in any other figure’. 
We can feel quite sure that ch. 16 at least was written after the 
Prior Analytics. 

(5) i. 25. 86b10. ‘It has been proved that no conclusion follows 
if both premisses are negative.’ This is proved only in An. Pr. i. 
4-6; the assumption is vital to the proof in An. Post. i. 25. 

Summing up the evidence from the references, we may say that 
references (2), (3), (4), (5) show clearly that An. Post. i. 3, 16, 25 
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were written after the Prior Analytics, and that reference (x) is 
more naturally explained by supposing that the Prior Analytics 
was written before and as a preliminary to the Postertor Analytics. 
The other references prove nothing except that Aristotle meant 
the Prior Analytics to precede the Posterior in the order of 
instruction. 

There is, however, another way in which we can consider the 
explicit references from one book to another. Many of Aristotle’s 
works, taken in pairs, exhibit cross-references backward to one 
another; and this must be taken to indicate either that the two 
works were being written concurrently, or that a book which was 
written earlier was later supplied with references back to the other 
because it was placed after it in the scheme of teaching—which is 
what Solmsen supposes to have happened to the Postertor Analy- 
tics in relation to the Prior. But it is noticeable that no such cross- 
references occur here. The references in the Prior Analytics to the 
Posterior are all forward; those in the Postertor Analytics to the 
Prior are all backward. If the order of writing did not correspond 
to the order of teaching, we should expect some traces of the order 
of writing to survive in the text; but no such traces do survive. 
This is an argument from silence, but one which has a good deal 
of weight. 

We must now turn to consider whether, apart from actual 
references, the two works give any indication of the order in 
which they were written. It may probably be said without fear 
of contradiction that none of the contents of the Prior Analytics 
certainly presuppose the Posterior. Let us see whether any of 
the contents of the Posterior Analytics presuppose the Prior. 
The scrutiny, involving as it does an accumulation of small 
points, is bound to be rather tedious; but it will be worth mak- 
ing it if it throws any light on the question we are trying to 
solve. Broadly speaking, the nature of the evidence is that 
the Posterior Analytics repeatedly uses in a casual way terms 
which have been explained only in the Prior, and assumes doc- 
trines which only there have been proved. If this can be made 
good, the conclusion is that before the Posterior Analytics was 
written either the Prior must have been written, or an earlier 
version of it which was so like it that Solmsen’s contention 
that the philosophical logic of the Posterior Analytics was an 
earlier discovery than the formal logic of the Prior falls to the 
ground. 
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First, then, we note that in An. Post. i. 2. 71>17—18 Aristotle 
defines demonstration as a syllogism productive of scientific 
knowledge, avAXoyicpes emornovixds. No attempt is made to 
explain the term ‘syllogism’, and we must conclude that the 
meaning of the term is well known, and well known because it 
has been explained in the Prior Analytics. 

i. 6. 7429 has a casual reference to ‘the middle term of the 
demonstration’. But it is only in the Prior Analytics that it is 
shown that inference must be by means of a middle term. Refer- 
ences to the middle term as something already known to be 
necessary occur repeatedly in the Postertor Analytics.’ Similarly, 
in i. 6. 75236, 11. 77812, 19 there are unexplained references to ro 
mp@rov, TO TpiTov. 

i. 9. 81>r0-14 assumes, as something already known, that every 
syllogism has three terms, and that an affirmative conclusion 
requires two affirmative premisses, a negative conclusion an 
affirmative and a negative premiss. 

An. Post. i. 13 is admitted by Solmsen to be later than the Prior 
Analytics, and rightly so. For according to his general thesis the 
main framework of the Posterior Analytics is based on the con- 
sideration of a Platonic chain of genera and species—let them be 
called A, B,C in the order of decreasing extension—and Aristotle 
contemplates only the inferential connecting of C as subject 
with A as predicate by means of the intermediate term B; i.e., 
Solmsen conceives Aristotle as being aware, at this stage, only of 
the first figure of the syllogism, and as discovering later the 
second and third figures, which are of course discussed fully in the 
Prior Analytics. But in this chapter? an argument in the second 
figure (referred to quite familiarly in 24 as ‘the middle figure’) 
forms an integral part of Aristotle’s treatment of the question 
under discussion. It is of course easy to say that this is a later 
addition, but the question is whether we shall not find that so 
many things in the Posterior Analytics have from Solmsen’s point 
of view to be treated as later additions that it is sounder to hold 
that the work as a whole is later than the Prior Analytics. 

Again, the theme of i. 14 is that ‘of all the figures the most 
scientific is the first’; i.e. the whole set of figures, and the nomen- 
clature of them as first, second, third, is presupposed. This quite 

1 3, 6. 7429-75417; 7. 75511; 9. 7629; 11. 7798; 13. 7868, 133 15. 799353 19. 
81517; 24. 86214; 25. 86518; 29. 87>6; 33. 89414, 16; il. 2 passim; 3. 90435; 8. 
93275 II passim ; 12. 95236; 17. 9934, 21. 2 98b13-28, 
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clearly presupposes the Prior Analytics. Not only is the distinc- 
tion of figures and their nomenclature presupposed, but also the 
rules, established only in the Prior Analytics, that the second 
figure proves only negatives! and the third figure only particular 
propositions. And further it is assumed without discussion that 
arguments in the second and third figures are strictly speaking 
validated only by reduction to the first figure’—precisely the 
method displayed in detail in the treatment of these figures in 
An. Pr.i. 5,6. It is assumed, again, ini. 15 that the minor premiss 
in the first figure must be affirmative,‘ and that in the second 
figure one premiss must be affirmative.’ 

An. Post. i. 17. 8020 casually uses the phrase r6 peilov dxpor, 
which presupposes the doctrine of the syllogism stated in An. Pr. 
i. 4. 23 presupposes what is shown at length in An. Pr. i. 4, that 
in the first figure the minor premiss must be affirmative. 8145 
refers casually to 76 yécov cyfjua, the second figure, and 8145-14 
relates to error arising in the use of that figure. 

i. 21 says® that a negative conclusion may be proved in three 
ways, and this turns out to mean ‘in each of the three figures’ ;7 
the three figures are expressly referred to in 8230-1. Once more 
it is assumed that in the first figure the minor premiss must be 
affirmative ;° the proof is to be found in An. Pr. i. 4. 

i. 23 alludes to arguments in the moods Barbara, Celarent, 
Camestres, and Cesare.? 

i. 29. 87516 makes a casual reference to ‘the other figures’ ; ii. 3. 
906, 7 a casual reference to the three figures; ii. 8. 9378 a casual 
reference to the first figure. 

Taking together the explicit references and the casual allusions 
which presuppose the Prior Analytics, we find that at least the 
present form of the following chapters must be dated after that 
work: i. 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 11, 13-17, 19, 21, 23-5, 29, 33; Ul. 2, 3, 8, 11, 12, 
17. Thus of the thirty-four chapters of the first book eighteen 
explicitly (leaving out doubtful cases) presuppose the doctrine of 
the syllogism as it is stated at length in the Prior Analytics. If 
the Posterior Analytics was written before the Prior, we should 
have to assume a very extensive rewriting of it after the Przor 
Analytics had been written. 

I think I should be describing fairly the nature of Solmsen’s 

179825, 2? Ib.27, 3 Ib. 29. 4 79%17—proved in An. Pr. i. 4. 
5 49620—proved in An, Pr. 1. 5. & gab,. 
7 Tb, 5-16, 16-21, 21-8. 8 Ib. 7. 9 §4631~-3, 8541-12. 
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argument if I said that his attempt is to prove that the philo- 
sophical atmosphere of the Posterior Analytics is an early one, 
belonging to the time when Aristotle had hardly emerged from 
Platonism and had not yet attained the views characteristic of his 
maturity. I will not pretend to cover the whole ground of Solm- 
sen’s arguments, but will consider some representative ones. 

A great part of his case is that the preoccupation of An. Post. i 
with mathematics is characteristic of an early period in which 
Aristotle was still much under the influence of Plato’s identifica- 
tion (in the Republic, for instance) of science with mathematics. 
The preoccupation is not to be denied, but it is surely clear that 
at any period of Aristotle’s thought mathematics must have 
appeared to him to represent in its purity the ideal of strict 
reasoning from indubitable premisses—with which alone, in the 
Posterior Analytics, he is concerned. Throughout the whole of his 
works we find him taking the view that all other sciences than 
the mathematical have the name of science only by courtesy, 
since they are occupied with matters in which contingency plays 
a part. It is not Plato’s teaching so much as the nature of things 
that makes it necessary for Aristotle, as it in fact makes it neces- 
sary for us, to take mathematics as the only completely exact 
science. 

Let us come to some of the details of the treatment of mathe- 
matics in the Posterior Analytics. Solmsen claims! that Aristotle 
there treats points, lines, planes, solids as constituting a chain of 
Forms—an Academic doctrine professed by him in the Protrepti- 
cus but already discarded in the (itself early) first book of the 
Metaphysics. The conception of a chain of Forms of which each 
is a specification of the previous one is, of course, Platonic, but 
there is no evidence that Aristotle ever thought of points, lines, 
planes, solids as forming such a chain. Nor is there any evidence 
that Plato did—though that question must not be gone into here. 
Let us look at the Aristotelian evidence. What the Protrepticus 
says? is: ‘Prior things are more of the nature of causes than 
posterior things; for when the former are destroyed the things 
that have their being from them are destroyed; lengths when 
numbers are destroyed, planes when lengths are destroyed, solids 
when planes are destroyed.’ There is no suggestion that planes, 
for instance, are a species of line. What is said is simply that 
planes are more complex entities involving lines in their being. 

T p. 83. 2 fr. 52, p. 60. 26 Rose?. 
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This has nothing to do with a chain of Forms such as is contem- 
plated in Plato’s ovvaywyy and 8aipeots, where each link is a 
specification of the one above it. 

Now what does the Metaphysics say? In 4 1017>17~21 Aristotle 
mentions the same view, ascribing it to ‘some people’, but not 
repudiating it for himself—though he probably would have 
repudiated one phrase here used of the simpler entities, viz. that 
they are ‘inhering parts’ of the more complex; for the view to 
which he holds throughout his works is that while points are 
involved in the being of lines, lines in that of planes, and planes 
in that of solids, they are not component parts of them, since for 
instance no series of points having no dimension could make up 
a line having one dimension. 

Met. A. 992410~19 is a difficult passage, in which Aristotle is not 
stating his own view but criticizing that of the Platonists. The 
point he seems to be making is this: The Platonists derive lines, 
planes, solids from different material principles (in addition to 
formal principles with which he is not at the moment concerned) — 
lines from the long and short, planes from the broad and narrow, 
solids from the deep and shallow. How then can they explain 
the presence of lines on a plane, or of lines and planes in a solid? 
On the other hand, if they changed their view and treated the 
deep and shallow as a species of the broad and narrow, they would 
be in an equal difficulty; for it would follow that the solid is a 
kind of plane, which it is not. The view implied as Aristotle’s 
own is that undoubtedly the planes presuppose lines, and the 
solids planes, but that equally certainly the plane is not a kind of 
line nor the solid a kind of plane. 

Now this view is not the repudiation of anything that is said in 
the Posterior Analytics. What Aristotle says' is that the line is 
present in the being and in the definition of the triangle, and the 
point in that of the line. But this is not to say that the triangle, 
for instance, is a species of the line, but only that there could not 
be a triangle unless there were lines, and that the triangle could 
not be defined except as a figure bounded by three straight lines ; 
i.e., Aristotle is not describing points, lines, plane figures as 
forming a Platonic chain of Forms at all. In fact there is no work 
in which he maintains the difference of yévm more firmly than he 
does in the Postertor Analytics. The theory expressed in the 
Protrepticus and referred to in Met. A and 4, if it had treated the 
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line as a species of point, the plane as a species of line, etc., would 
equally have treated points, lines, planes, solids as descending 
species of number ;! but in Post. An. 75238->14 he scouts the idea 
that spatial magnitudes are numbers, and in consequence main- 
tains that it is impossible to prove by arithmetic the propositions 
of geometry. 

Thus the doctrine of the Posterior Analytics is not the stupid 
doctrine which treats numbers, points, lines, planes, solids as a 
chain of genera and species, but the mature view characteristic 
of Aristotle throughout his works, that lines, for instance, are not 
points nor yet made by a mere summation of points, but yet that 
they involve points in their being; and Solmsen’s reason for 
placing the Postertor Analytics earlier than Met. A disappears. 

Again, Solmsen treats the term dépos, which is common in the 
Prior Analytics and comparatively rare in the Postertor, as the 
last link in the process by which Aristotle gradually advanced 
from the Platonic Form, with its metaphysical implications, to 
something purely logical in its significance, the ‘Universal’ being 
the intermediate link. We may, of course, grant that ‘Term’ is a 
more colourless notion than ‘Form’ or even than ‘Universal’, 
standing as it does for anything that may become the subject or 
predicate of a statement. Solmsen is probably right in describing 
the three conceptions—Form, Universal, Term—as standing in 
that same order chronologically. But if so, the more evidence we 
can find of the word dpos (in the sense of ‘term’) in the Posterior 
Analytics, the later we shall have to date that work. Solmsen 
speaks as if the word occurred only thrice.? But I have found 
examples in i. 3. 7235, 7329; 19. 81510; 22. 8429, 36, 38; 23. 8412, 
16, 27; 25. 867, 24; 26. 87912 ; 32. 88436, 65, 6. It is surely clear that 
the notion was familiar to Aristotle when he wrote the Posterior 
Analytics ; it is also clear that, whatever was the order of writing 
of the Prior and the Posterior Analytics, it is only natural that the 
colourless word dpos should occur oftener in the work devoted to 
formal logic than in that from which metaphysical interests are 
never absent. Further, it is at least arguable that the casual use 
of the word in the Posterior Analytics as something quite familiar 
presupposes the careful definition of it in An. Pr. 24>16. 

Again, Solmsen treats? the instances Aristotle gives of the 
second kind of xa@ avré*—straight and curved as alternative 
1 See the Proptrepticus passage. 2 p. 86 n. 2. 
3p. 84. * 73837-%3. 
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necessary attributes of line, odd and even, etc., as corresponding 
attributes of number—as evidence that Aristotle is still plainly 
Platonic in his attitude. Might it not be suggested that the 
nature of things, and not Plato, dictated this simple thought, and 
that these are facts of which mathematics has still to take 
account? 

Take again Solmsen’s argument! to show that when he wrote 
the Posterior Analytics Aristotle still believed in separately exist- 
ing Platonic Forms. His only argument for this is the passage in 
ii. 19. 10074-g where.Aristotle says: ‘From experience—i.e. from 
the universal now stabilized in its entirety within the soul, the 
one beside the many which is a single identity within them all— 
originate the skill of the craftsman and the knowledge of the man 
of science.’ “The one beside the many’—this is the offending 
phrase; and it must be admitted that Aristotle often attacks ‘the 
one beside the many’, and insists that the universal exists only as 
predicable of the many. But is the phrase capable only of having 
the one meaning, and must we suppose that Aristotle always uses 
it in the same sense? The passage is not concerned with meta- 
physics; it is concerned with the growth of knowledge. No other 
phrase in the chapter in the least suggests a belief in transcendent 
Forms, and all (I would suggest) that Aristotle is referring to is the 
recognition of the universal, not as existing apart from the many, 
but as distinct from them while at the same time it is ‘a single 
identity within them all’.- This, after all, is not the only passage 
of the Posterior Analytics which refers to the Forms, and in none 
of the others is their transcendent being maintained. In i. 11. 
77%5 Aristotle points out that transcendent Forms are not needed 
to account for demonstration, but only ‘one predicable of many’. 
In i. 22. 83432 there is the famous remark: ‘The Forms we can 
dispense with, for they are mere sound without sense; and even 
if there are such things, they are not relevant to our discussion.’ 
In i. 24. 85518 he says : ‘Because the universal has a single meaning, 
we are not therefore compelled to suppose that in these examples 
it has being as a substance apart from its particulars—any more 
than we need make a similar supposition in the other cases of 
unequivocal universal predication.’ 

Aristotle states as the conditions of one term’s being predicable 
«ad atvo of another that the subject term must be the first or 
widest of which the predicate term can be proved, and that the 

Tp. 84. 
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predicate term must be proved of every instance of the subject 
term, and illustrates this by the fact that equality of its angles to 
two right angles is not a xa6’ atré attribute of brazen isosceles 
triangle, or even of isosceles triangle, nor on the other hand of 
figure, but only of triangle.’ ‘The fixed order of this line’—figure, 
triangle, isosceles triangle, brazen isosceles triangle (says Solmsen 
on p. 87)—‘Aristotle owes without doubt to the Platonic 8:ai- 
peots.’ But is not the fixed order part of the nature of things, and 
does not Aristotle owe his awareness of it to the nature of things 
rather than to Plato? We must not overdo the habit of attrib- 
uting everyone’s thought to someone else’s previous thought; 
there are facts that are obvious to any clear-headed person who 
attends to them, and one of these is that, of the given set of terms, 
triangle is the only one for which having angles equal to two right 
angles is ‘commensurately universal’, neither wider nor narrower 
than the subject. And if Aristotle need not have owed his insight 
here to Plato, still less should we be justified in concluding that the 
Posterior Analytics is early because in it Aristotle uses a chain of 
Forms such as Plato might have used; for the fact is that any 
logician at any time might have used it. 

A whole section of Solmsen’s book? is devoted to showing the 
substantial identity of Aristotle’s theory of dpyat with Plato’s 
theory of daoBéoes. There can be little doubt that Aristotle’s 
theory of dpyat finds its origin in Plato’s description of the method 
of science, in the Republic. But the connexion is not more striking 
than the difference. For one thing, Plato does not discriminate 
between the different sorts of starting-point needed and used by 
science. He simply says :3 ‘Those who occupy themselves with the 
branches of geometry and with calculations assume the odd and 
the even, and the figures, and three kinds of angles, and other 
things akin to these in each inquiry; and, treating themselves as 
knowing these, they make them hypotheses and do not think fit 
to give any further justification of them either to themselves or to 
others.’ Here, as Solmsen points out, it is not at first sight clear 
whether what Plato depicts mathematics as assuming is terms or 
propositions; nor, if the latter, what kind of propositions. But I 
believe Solmsen is right in supposing that what Plato is ascribing 
to mathematicians is assumptions of the existence of Forms of 
odd and even, triangles, etc., corresponding to the odd- or even- 
numbered groups of sensible things, to sensible things roughly 

+ 73>32-7433. 2 pp. 92-107. 3 510 c. 
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triangular in shape, etc. There is no question of assuming 
definitions. 

Observe now how much more developed and explicit is Aris- 
totle’s theory of dpyat. He distinguishes first between common 
principles which lie at the basis of all science, and special prin- 
ciples which lie at the basis of this or that science. Among the 
latter he distinguishes between hypotheses (assumptions of the 
existence of certain entities) and definitions. And finally he lays 
it down explicitly that while science assumes the definitions of all 
its terms, it assumes the existence only of the primary entities, 
such as the unit, and proves the existence of the rest.? 

Next, while Plato insists that the hypotheses of the sciences are 
really only working hypotheses, useful starting-points, requiring 
for their justification deduction, such as only philosophy can give, 
from an unhypothetical principle, Aristotle insists that all the 
first principles, common and special alike, are known on their own 
merits and need no further justification. And while he retains the 
name ‘hypotheses’ for one class of these principles, he is careful to 
say of them no less than of the others that they are incapable of 
being proved—not only incapable of being proved within the 
science, as Plato would have agreed, but incapable of being proved 
at all. The attempt to prove the special principles (which include 
the hypotheses) is in one passage? mentioned but expressly said 
to be incapable of success, just as the attempt to prove the com- 
mon principles is in another passage* referred to merely as a 
possible attempt, without any suggestion that it could succeed. 

Further, while the entities which Plato describes mathemati- 
cians as assuming are either Forms, or according to another 
interpretation the ‘intermediates’ between Forms and sensible 
things, the entities of which Aristotle describes mathematicians 
as knowing the definition, and either assuming or proving (as the 
case may be) the existence, are not transcendent entities at all 
but the numbers and shapes which are actually present in sensible 
things, though treated in abstraction from them. 

In view of all this, valuable as Solmsen’s discussion of Greek 
mathematical method is, I think it does not aid his main conten- 
tion, that the Posterior Analytics belongs to an early stage of 
Aristotle’s development in which he was still predominantly 
under Plato’s influence. 

Solmsen claims* that the following chapters of the first book 

T 32714-24. 2 76%33-6. 3 76416-25.  * 77429-31. 5 p. 146 n. 2. 
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are early, ‘so far as the problems found in them are concerned’: 
7,9, 17, 19 ff. (i.e. 19-23), 32, 33, and probably 24, 25, 28, 29. This 
may be true, but, as we have seen, all these chapters, except 20, 
22, 28, and 32, in their present form, at least, presuppose the 
Prior Analytics. It may be added that ch. 22, so far from being 
Platonic in tone, contains the harshest criticism of the theory of 
Forms that Aristotle anywhere permits himself.! The chapters 
which Solmsen claims to be undoubtedly early, not merely dem 
Problem nach, are 2, 3, 4-6. 7412, 10. 76431->34, 11. 7226-35. But 
we have seen that ch. 2 probably presupposes the Prior Analytics, 
and that ch. 3 has a definite reference to that work and involves 
knowledge of the three figures. Thus we are left with chs. 4-6. 
74512, 10. 7631-634, 11. 77%26-35 as all that at the most could be 
claimed with any confidence as earlier than the Prior Analytics— 
just over four columns out of the thirty-seven and a half in the 
book. These sections, which we might think of as earlier than the 
Prior Analytics, since they make no use of the theory of syllogism, 
we are not in the least bound to treat so, since the alleged Platonic 
features which they are said to show are not specially Platonic at 
all, but are such as might be found in almost any work of Aristotle. 
After all, if the Posterior Analytics was later than the Prior, it 
would be absurd to expect to find proof of this in every one of its 
chapters. Since, then, a theory which makes so much of a patch- 
work of the Posterior Analytics is inherently unlikely, and since 
many chapters of it are much more clearly late than any are 
clearly early, I prefer to regard the work, as a whole, as later than 
the Prior Analytics—though I should not like to say that there 
may not be some few chapters of it that were written before that 
work. 

But before finally committing ourselves to this view, we ought 
to consider two general arguments that Solmsen puts forward. 
One is this: that, having in the Topics recognized two kinds of 
argument, a dialectical kind resting on ré7a and a scientific kind 
resting on mpordoes, and having discussed the first kind at length 
in the Topics, the natural order would be that Aristotle should 
next discuss the second kind, as he does in the Posterior Analytics, 
and then and only then discuss what was common to both kinds, 
as he does in the Prior Analytics. That is a natural order, but 
another would have been equally natural. Already in the Topics 
Aristotle shows himself well aware of the two kinds of argument. 
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Might that awareness not have led him directly to trying to dis- 
cover the form that was common to both kinds? And having got, 
in the syllogism, a form that guaranteed the entailment of certain 
conclusions by certain premisses, was it not natural that he should 
then turn to ask what further characteristics than syllogistic 
validity reasoning must possess in order to be worthy of the name 
of demonstrative science? Apart from the matters of detail in 
which, as I have pointed out, the Posterior Analytics presupposes 
the Prior, I have the impression that throughout it Aristotle 
betrays the conviction that he already has a method (viz. the 
syHogism) which guarantees that if certain premisses are true 
certain conclusions follow, but guarantees no more than this, and 
that he is searching for a logic of truth to add to his logic of 
consistency. 

The second general argument of Solmsen’s to which I would 
refer is this. He contrasts! the assured mastery of its subject 
which the Prior Analytics shows from start to finish with the 
tentative, halting, repetitive manner characteristic of the Pos- 
terror Analytics, and treats this as evidence of the greater maturity 
of the first-named work. To this argument two answers naturally 
present themselves. First, it is well known that some of Aristotle’s 
works have come down to us in a much more finished form than 
others. For reasons which we do not know, some received much 
more revision from him than others; and there is no difficulty in 
seeing that the Prior Analytics was much more nearly ready for 
the press, to use the modern phrase, than the Posterior. And 
secondly, the nature of their subject-matters naturally leads to a 
difference of treatment. The syllogism was a brilliant discovery ; 
but, once its principle was discovered, the detail of syllogistic 
theory, the discrimination of valid from invalid syllogisms, was 
almost a mechanical matter ; while the philosophical logic treated 
of in the Posterior Analytics is a very difficult subject naturally 
leading to hesitation, to false starts, and to repetition. Anyone 
who has taught both elementary formal logic and philosophical 
logic to students will at once see the truth of this, and the falsity 
of treating the Posterior Analytics as immature because it treats 
in a tentative way a subject which is in fact very difficult. 

The connexion of the syllogism with an Ezdos-Kette is Solmsen’s 
central theme ; and if he had confined himself to asserting this, and 
the consequent priority, in Aristotle’s thought, of the recognition 
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of the first figure to that of the others, I should have agreed 
heartily with him. But the Prior and the Posterior Analytics seem 
to me to have the same attitude to the three figures; they both 
recognize all three, and they both emphasize the logical priority 
of the first figure; so that in their attitude to the figures I can see 
no reason for dating the Postertor Analytics earlier than the Prior. 
And in general, as I have tried to show, Professor Solmsen seems 
to have under-estimated the maturity of thought in the Posterior 
Analytics. He is undoubtedly right in urging that in the Postertor 
Analytics there is very much which Aristotle has inherited from 
Plato; but the same might be said of every one of Aristotle’s 
works, and the fact forms no sound reason for dating this work 
specially early. 

It is impossible to speak with any certainty of the date of 
writing of either of the Analytics. The latest historical event 
alluded to is the Third Sacred War, alluded to in An. Pr. 69%2, 
which can hardly have been written before 353 B.c. The allusion 
to Coriscus in An. Post. 85*24 takes us a little later, since it was 
probably during his stay at Assos, from 347 to 344, that Aristotle 
made acquaintance with Coriscus. These allusions may, no doubt, 
be later additions to works written before these dates, but there 
are more weighty considerations that forbid us to place the 
Analytics at an earlier date. Aristotle was born in 384. We must 
allow time for the writing of the early dialogues, which probably 
occupied pretty fully Aristotle’s twenties. We must allow time 
for the writing of the Topics, not only a long work but one which 
Aristotle himself describes as involving the creation of a new 
réyvn out of nothing, and as requiring much labour and much 
time.! The immense amount of detail involved in the writing of 
the Prior Analytics must itself have occupied a considerable 
period. In the Posterior Analytics Aristotle has plainly travelled 
far from the Platonism of his early years. The year 347, in which 
Aristotle was thirty-seven years old, is about as early a date as 
can be assigned to the Posterior Analytics. It is harder to fix a 
terminus ad quem. The allusion to Coriscus by no means pins the 
writing of the Posterior Analytics down to the period 347-344; for 
there are allusions to him in many of Aristotle’s works, the writing 
of which must have spread over a long time. There is, however, 
one consideration which tells against fixing the date of the Analy- 
tics much later than that period. Individual allusions in one work 

1 Soph. El. 183>16-184>3, 
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to another have not necessarily much weight, since they may be 
later additions, but where we find an absence of cross-references 
works which consistently refer back to another work are probably 
later than it. There are cross-references between the Analytics 
and the Topics, and if our general view be right the references in 
the Topics to the Analytics must be later additions; and so is, 
probably, the one reference in the De Interpretatione to the Prior 
Analytics. But it is noticeable that while the Prior Analytics 
are cited in the Eudemitan Ethics and the Rhetoric, and the 
Posterior Analytics in the Metaphysics, the Eudemian Ethics, and 
the Nicomachean Ethics, there are no references backwards from 
either of the Analytics to any work other than the Topics. This 
points to a somewhat early date for the two Analytics, and they 
may probably be assigned to the period 350-344, i.e. to Aristotle’s 
late thirties. This allows for the wide distance Aristotle has 
travelled from his early Platonism, while it still gives enough 
time (though not too much, in view of his death in 322) for him to 
write his great works on metaphysics, ethics, and rhetoric, and to 
carry out the large tasks of historical research which seem to have 
filled much of his later life. 


III 
THE PURE OR ASSERTORIC SYLLOGISM 


ARISTOTLE was probably prouder of his achievement in logic than 
of any other part of his philosophical thinking. In a well-known 
passage! he says: ‘In the case of all discoveries the results of 
previous labours that have been handed down from others have 
been advanced gradually by those who have taken them over, 
whereas the original discoveries generally make an advance that 
is small at first though much more useful than the development 
which later springs out of them.’ This he illustrates by reference 
to the art of rhetoric, and then he continues: ‘Of this inquiry, on 
the other hand, it was not the case that part of the work had been 
thoroughly done before, while part had not. Nothing existed at 
all... . On the subject of reasoning we had nothing else of an 
earlier date to speak of at all, but were kept at work for a long 
time in experimental researches.’? 

This passage comes at the end of the Sophistici Elencht, which 
is an appendix to the Topics; and scholars believe that these 
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works were earlier than the Prior Analytics, in which the doctrine 
of the syllogism was worked out. If Aristotle was right in dis- 
tinguishing his achievement in the Topics from his other achieve- 
ments as being the creation of a new science or art out of nothing, 
still more would he have been justified in making such a claim 
when he had gone on to work out the theory of syllogism, which 
we regard as the greatest of his achievements as a logician. ‘Out 
of nothing’ is of course an exaggeration. In the progress of 
knowledge nothing is created out of nothing; all knowledge, as he 
himself tells us elsewhere,! proceeds from pre-existing knowledge. 
There had been, in Greek thought, not a little reflection on logical 
procedure, such as is implied for instance in Plato’s discussions of 
the method of hypothesis, in the Phaedo and in the Republic. But 
what Aristotle means, and what he is justified in saying, is that 
there had been no attempt to develop a systematic body of thought 
on logical questions. His claim to originality in this respect is 
undoubtedly justified. 

The question remains, what Aristotle meant to be doing in his 
logical inquiries. Did he mean to provide a purely contemplative 
study of the reasoning process, or to aid men in their reasoning? 
In the most elaborate classification of the sciences which he offers 
us (in Metaphysics E)—that into the theoretical, the practical, and 
the productive sciences—logic nowhere finds a place. Yet certain 
passages make it probable that he would rather have called it an 
art than ascience. This is in no way contradicted by the fact that 
in a great part of his logical works he is offering a purely theoretical 
account of inference. It is inevitable that the exposition of any 
art must contain much that is purely theoretical; for without the 
theoretical knowledge of the material of the art and the condi- 
tions under which it works, it is impossible to provide the artist 
with rules for his practical behaviour. 

Aristotle’s practical purpose in writing his logic is indicated 
clearly by the passage of comment on his own work to which I 
have already referred. ‘Our programme was’, he says,” ‘to discover 
some faculty of reasoning about any theme put before us from the 
most generally accepted premisses that there are.’ And again 
‘we proposed for our treatise not only the aforesaid aim of being 
able to exact an account of any view, but also the aim of ensuring 
that in standing up to an argument we shall defend our thesis in 
the same manner by means of views as generally held as possible’.4 

© An, Post. 711-2. 2 Soph. El. 183437-8. 3 Ib. 18353-6. 
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And ‘we have made clear . . . the number both of the points with 
reference to which, and of the materials from which, this will be 
accomplished, and also from what sources we can become well 
supplied with these: we have shown, moreover, how to question 
or arrange the questioning as a whole, and the problems con- 
cerning the answers and solutions to be used against the reason- 
ings of the questioner’. And a little later he definitely refers to 
logic as an art, the art which teaches people how to avoid bad 
arguments, as the art of shoemaking teaches shoemakers how to 
avoid giving their customers sore feet.? 

This passage, it is true, is an epilogue to his treatment of 
dialectical reasoning, in the Topics; but his attitude to the study 
of the syllogism in Prior Analytics iis the same. That work begins, 
indeed, with a purely theoretical study of the syllogism. But after 
this first section} there comes another* which begins with the 
words : ‘We must now state how we may ourselves always have a 
supply of syllogisms in reference to the problem proposed, and by 
what road we may reach the principles relative to the problem ; 
for perhaps we ought not only to investigate the construction of 
syllogisms, but also to have the power of making them.’ This 
purpose of logic—the acquiring of the faculty of discovering 
syllogisms—is laters’ again mentioned as one of the three main 
themes of Prior Analytics i. 

So far, then, Aristotle’s attitude to logic is not unlike his 
attitude to ethics. In his study of each there is much that is pure 
theory, but in both cases the theory is thought of as ancillary to 
practice—to right living in the one case, to right thinking in the 
other. But a change seems to come over his attitude to logic. In 
the second book of the Prior Analytics, which scholars believe to 
be later than the first, ch. 19 seems to be the only one that is 
definitely practical. In the Posterior Analytics there seems to be 
none that is so. 

It is with Prior Analytics i that we shall be first concerned ; for 
it is here that Aristotle, by formulating the theory of syllogism, 
laid the foundation on which all subsequent logic has been built 
up, or sowed the seed from which it has grown. How did Aristotle 
come by the theory of the syllogism? He nowhere tells us, and 
we are reduced to conjecture. Now in one passage® he says that 
the Platonic ‘division’ ‘is but a small part of the method we have 

1 Tb. 8-12. 2 Th. 18481-8. 31, 1-26, 
4 i, 27-30. 5 4792-5. § 46231-3. 
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described; for division is, so to say, a weak syllogism’; and 
Heinrich Maier has fastened on the Platonic ‘division’ as the 
probable source of the theory of syllogism. He thinks that re- 
flection on the shortcomings of the Platonic method of division 
(which Aristotle points out in detail) led him to formulate his own 
theory. But there is force in Shorey’s remark’ that ‘the insistent 
and somewhat invidious testing of the Platonic diaeresis by the 
syllogism reads more like the polemical comparison of two finished 
and competing methods than the record of the process by which 
Aristotle felt the way to his own discovery’. In particular, it is 
clear that syllogism has no connexion with the characteristic 
element in Platonic division, viz. the recognition of species 
mutually exclusive, and exhaustive of the genus; there is no 
‘either .. . or’ in the syllogism as Aristotle conceives it. But there 
is another element in Platonic division with which we.may well 
connect the syllogism, viz. the recognition of chains of classes, in 
which each class is a specification of that above it in the chain. 
And, as Shorey pointed out, there is one passage in which Plato 
comes very near to the principle of the syllogism. In Phaedo 
104 e-105 b he says that the presence of a specific nature in an 
individual introduces into it the generic nature of which the 
specific nature is a specification; threeness introduces oddness 
into, and excludes evenness from, any individual group of three 
things. Now Aristotle’s usual mode of formulating a premiss— 
the mode that is almost omnipresent in the Prior Analytics—is 
to say that one thing ‘belongs to’ another. Plato is thus in germ 
formulating the syllogism ‘Oddness belongs to threeness, Three- 
ness belongs to this group, Therefore oddness belongs to this 
group’, and the syllogism ‘Evenness does not belong to threeness, 
Threeness belongs to this group, Therefore evenness does not 
belong to this group’—typical syllogisms in Barbara and Celarent. 

Plato is not writing logic. His interest is metaphysical; he is 
working up to a proof of the immortality of the soul. But he 
recognizes the wider bearings of his contention. He goes on to 
say? that instead of his old and safe but stupid answer—his 
typical answer in the first period of the ideal theory—to the 
question what makes a body hot, viz. that heat does, he will now 
give a cleverer answer, such as the answer ‘fire does so’ ; the general 
principle being that the presence of a specific nature in a subject 
entails the presence of the corresponding generic nature in it; i.e., 

' Class. Philology, xix. 6. 2 rosb—c. 
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he treats it as a universal metaphysical fact that the presence of 
generic natures in particular things is mediated by the presence 
of specific forms of these generic natures. And in his theory of 
first-figure syllogisms Aristotle does little more than give a logical 
turn to this metaphysical doctrine. The connexion of Aristotle’s 
theory of syllogism with this passage of the Phaedo seems to be 
made clear, as Shorey points out, by the occurrence not only of 
the word mapeivat, a word very characteristic of the Theory of 
Ideas, in Aristotelian passages,! to express the relation of predi- 
cate to subject in the propositions of a syllogism, but also of the 
more definite and unusual words émd¢dpew (‘to bring in’) and 
ovvemipepe (‘to bring in along with itself’) to express the intro- 
duction of the generic nature by the specific.’? 

The occurrence of these words in the Topics in this very special 
meaning is clear evidence of the impression which the Phaedo 
passage made on Aristotle’s mind. But the passage does not seem 
to have immediately suggested to him the theory of syllogism ; 
for the Topics passages have no reference to that. We may, how- 
ever, suppose that in course of time, as Aristotle brooded over the 
question what sort of data would justify a certain conclusion, he 
was led to give a logical turn to Plato’s metaphysical doctrine, 
and to say: ‘That which will justify us in stating that C is A, or 
that it is not A, is that C falls under a universal B which drags the 
wider universal A with it, or under one which excludes A.’ This 
is very easily translated into the language which he uses in 
formulating the principle of the first figure :? “Whenever three 
terms are so related to one another that the last is contained in 
the middle as in a whole, and the middle is either contained in or 
excluded from’ (the same alternatives of which the Phaedo takes 
account) ‘the first as in or from a whole, the extremes must be 
related by a perfect syllogism.’ And the fact that only the first 
figure answers to Plato’s formula is the reason why Aristotle puts 
it in the forefront, describes only first-figure arguments as perfect 
{i.e. self-sufficient), and insists on justifying all others by reduc- 
tion to that figure. Aristotle’s translation of Plato’s metaphysical 
doctrine into a doctrine from which the whole of formal logic was 
to develop is a most remarkable example of the fertilization of 
one brilliant mind by another. 


' An. Pr. 4444, 5, 45%10; Top. 12622, 25. 
2 Cf. Phaedo 104 e 10, 10523, 4, d10 with An. Pr. 527, Top. 14416, 17, 27, 
29, 30, 157523. 3 An, Pr. 25>32-5. 
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The formulation of the dictum de omni et nullo which I have just 
quoted might seem to commit Aristotle to a purely class-inclusion 
theory of the judgement, and such a theory does indeed play a 
part in his thought ; for it dictates the choice of the phrases major 
term, middle term, minor term, which he freely uses. But it by 
no means dominates his theory of the judgement. For, in the first 
place, his typical way of expressing a premiss (a way that is almost 
omnipresent in the Prior Analytics) is not to say ‘B is included in 
A’, but to say ‘A belongs to B’, where the relation suggested is not 
that of class to member but that of attribute to subject. And in 
the second place, it is only in the Prior Analytics that the class- 
inclusion view of judgements appears at all. In the De Interpre- 
tatione, where he treats judgements as they are in themselves, not 
as elements in a syllogism, he takes the subject-attribute view of 
them; and in the Posterior Analytics, where he treats them as 
elements in a scientific system and not in mere syllogisms, the 
universality of judgements means the necessary connexion of sub- 
ject and predicate, not the inclusion of one in the other. 

We may next turn to consider how Aristotle assures himself of the 
validity of the valid and of the invalidity of the invalid moods. To 
begin with, he only assumes the dictum de omni et nullo, which as we 
have seen guarantees the validity of Barbara and Celarent, in the 
first figure. It equally guarantees the validity of Darii and Ferio, 
and of this he offers no proof. But when he comes to consider other 
possible moods, he has no general principle to which he appeals ; he 
appeals in every case to a pair of instances from which we can see 
that the given combination of premisses cannot guarantee any con- 
clusion. Take, for instance, the combination All Bis A, NoC is B. 
We cannot infer a negative; for, while all men are animals and 
no horse is a man, all horses are animals. Nor can we infer an 
affirmative ; for, while all men are animals and no stones are men, 
no stones are animals.! The difference of procedure that Aristotle 
adopts is to a certain degree justified. To point out that all 
animals are living things, all men are animals, and all men are 
living things would not show that Barbara is a valid form of 
inference; while the procedure he follows with regard to the 
combination All Bis A, NoC is B does show that that combination 
cannot yield a valid conclusion—provided that the propositions 
he states (‘All men are animals’, etc.) are true. Yet it is not a 
completely satisfactory way of proving the invalidity of invalid 

1 An. Pr. 2642-9. 
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combinations ; for instead of appealing to their form as the source 
of their invalidity, he appeals to our supposed knowledge of 
certain particular propositions in each case. Whereas in dealing 
with the valid moods he works consistently with ABI for the 
first figure, MN& for the second, [JP for the third, and, by 
taking propositional functions denoted by pairs of letters, not 
actual propositions about particular things, makes it plain that 
validity depends on form, and thus becomes the originator of 
formal logic, he discovers the invalidity of the invalid moods 
simply by trial and error. The insufficiency of the proof is veiled 
from his sight by the fact that he takes it to be not a mere matter 
of fallible experience, but self-evident, that all horses are animals 
and no stones are animals—relying on the correctness of a system 
of classification in which certain inclusions and exclusions are 
supposed to be already known. He would have done better to 
point to the obvious fact that the propositions ‘All B is A and 
No C is B’ have no tendency to show either that all or some or no 
C is A or that some C is not A. 

It is only syllogisms in the first figure that are directly validated 
by the dictum de omni et nullo. For the validation of syllogisms in 
the other two figures Aristotle relies on three other methods—con- 
version, reductio ad tmpossibile, and éxfecrs—about each of which 
something must be said. 

{1} All the moods of the second and third figures but four! are 
validated by means of the simple conversion of premisses in E or 
I, with or without change of the order of the premisses and a 
corresponding conversion of the conclusion. Cesare, for instance, 
is validated by simple conversion of the major premiss; No P is 
M, All S is M becomes No M is P, All S is M, from which it 
follows directly that no S is P. Camestres is validated by con- 
version of the minor premiss, alteration of the order of the 
premisses, and conversion of the resultant conclusion; All P is M, 
No S is M becomes No M is S, All P is M, from which it follows 
that no P is S, and therefore that no S is P. To such validation 
no objection can be taken. But in the discussion of conversion 
which Aristotle prefixes to his discussion of syllogism he says? 
that All Bis A entails that some A is B; and he uses this form of 
conversion in validating syllogisms in Darapti and Felapton.3 In 
this he comes into conflict with a principle which plays a large 

1 Viz. Cesare, Camestres, Festino, Disamis, Datisi, Ferison. 
2 2547~10, 3 28417-22, 26-9. 
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part in modern logic. In modern logic a class may be a class with 
no members, and if B is such a class it may be true that all B is 
A, and yet it will not be true that some A is B. In other words, 
the true meaning of All B is A is said to be There is no B that is 
not A, or If anything is B, it is A; and Aristotle is charged with 
having illegitimately combined with this the assumption that 
there is at least one B, which is needed for the justification of the 
inference that some A is B. 

It must be admitted that Aristotle failed to notice that All B is 
A, as he understands it, is not a simple proposition, that it indeed 
includes the two elements which modern logic has detected. But 
I should be inclined to say with Cook Wilson! that Aristotle’s inter- 
pretation of All Bis A isthe natural interpretation ofit, and that the 
meaning attached to it by modern logic is more properly expressed 
by the form There is no B that is not A, or If anything is B, it 
is A. Aristotle’s theory of the proposition is defective in that he has 
failed to see the complexity of the proposition All Bis A, as he in- 
terprets it ; but his interpretation of the proposition is correct, and 
from it the convertibility of All Bis A into Some A is B follows. 

(2) Wherever moods of the second and third figures can be 
validated by conversion, Aristotle uses this method. But it is 
frequently supplemented by the use of reductio ad imposstbile, and 
for the moods Baroco, in the second figure, and Bocardo, in the 
third, which cannot be validated by conversion, reductio becomes 
the only or main method of proof. He describes it as one form of 
ovAdoyiopes e€ Urofécews.*? His references to argument ¢€& dro- 
Gécews in general, or to the kinds of it other than reductio ad im- 
possibile,’ are so slight that not much need be said about it in this 


1 Statement and Inference, i. 236-7. A somewhat similar point of view is 
well expressed in Prof. J. W. Miller’s The Structure of Aristotelian Logic, in 
which, writing from the point of view of a modern logician, he urges that the 
modern interpretation of ‘class’ is not the only possible nor the only proper 
interpretation of it; that it is equally proper to interpret a class as meaning 
‘those entities which satisfy a propositional function, provided that there is 
at least one entity which does satisfy the function and at least one entity 
which does not satisfy the function’; and that Aristotle’s system, which 
adopts this interpretation (though in fact the condition ‘and at least one 
entity which does not satisfy the function’ is not required for the justification 
of Aristotle’s conversion of All B is A), falls into place as one part of the 
wider system which modern logic has erected on its wider interpretation of 
‘class’. See especially Prof. Miller’s pp. 84-95. 2 gob25-6, 41°37-8. 

3 41437-b1, 45%15-20, 5016-64. Aristotle’s view, and the development 
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general review ; clearly it played no great part in his logical theory. 
This much is clear, that he analysed it into a syllogistic and a non- 
sylogistic part. If a certain proposition A is to be proved, it is 
first agreed by the parties to the argument that A must be true 
if another proposition B can be proved. This agreement, and the 
use made of it, are the non-syllogistic part of the argument; the 
syHogistic part is the proof of the substituted proposition (76 
peraAapBavopevov).' B having been proved, A follows in virtue of 
the agreement (8 duodoyias, ia ovrOrjxns, e€ daobécews).2 E.g., 
if we want to prove that not all contraries are objects of a single 
science, we first get our opponent to agree that this follows if not 
all contraries are realizations of a single potentiality. Then we 
reason syllogistically, Health and disease are not realizations of a 
single potentiality (since the same thing cannot be both healthy 
and diseased),3 Health and disease are contraries, Therefore not 
all contraries are realizations of a single potentiality. Then by 
virtue of the agreement we conclude that not all contraries are 
objects of a single science.* 

Aristotle divides reductio ad impossibile similarly into two parts 
—one which is a syllogism and one which establishes its point by 
the use of a hypothesis’ The two parts are as follows: To 
validate, for example, the inference involved in Baroco, All P is 
M, Some S is not M, Therefore some S is not P, we say: (1) Let 
it be supposed that all S is P. Then, since all P is M, all S would 
be M@. (2) But we know that some S is not M. Therefore, since 
we know that all P is M, the other premiss used in (r)—that all S 
is P—must be untrue, and therefore that some S is not P must be 
true. 

At first sight we might think that the dzd@eors is the supposition 
that all S is P (which in fact Aristotle refers to as a t7o@eois).6 
But that is inconsistent with Aristotle’s dissection of the argu- 
ment into two parts. For that hypothesis is used in the first part, 
which he expressly describes as an ordinary syllogism, while it is 
the second part that he describes as reasoning é& drofécews. The 
éméGecs referred to in this phrase, then, must be something 
different ; and the natural inference is that it is the hypothesis 
that, of two premisses from which a false conclusion follows, that 


from it of Theophrastus’ theory of hypothetical syllogism, are discussed at 
length by H. Maier (ii. a 249-87). 1 41839, 45618, 2 41440, 50718, 25. 

3 Clearly a bad reason ; but the argument is only meant to be dialectical. 
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which is not known to be true must be false, and its contradictory 
true. That this, and not the supposition that all S is P, is the 
badbects referred to is confirmed by the distinction Aristotle 
draws between rveductio and other arguments ef dzofécews, that 
while in the latter the 7d@eors must be expressly agreed by the 
parties, in the former this need not happen, &d 76 gavepdr elvar 
76 yevdos.' The reference is to an assumption so obvious that it 
need not be mentioned, and this must be the assumption that 
premisses leading to a false conclusion cannot both be true. 
There is thus an important difference between reductzo and other 
arguments é€ tmofécews. The latter rest on a mere agreement 
between two persons, and are therefore merely dialectical; the 
former rests on an indisputable principle, and is therefore in- 
disputably valid. 

(3) Finally, in addition to one or both of these methods of 
validation, Aristotle sometimes uses a third method which he 
calls €xfeots. Take, for instance, the mood Darapti: All S is P, All 
S is R, Therefore some FR is P. This must be so, says Aristotle ; for 
if we take a particular S, e.g. N, it will be both P and R, and 
therefore some FR (at least one R) will be P.? At first sight Aris- 
totle seems to be merely proving one third-figure syllogism by 
means of another which is no more obviously valid. He wants to 
show that if all S is P and all S is R, some R is P; and he does so 
by inferring from ‘All S is P’ and ‘N is S’ that N is P, and from 
‘All S is R’ and ‘N is S’ that N is R, and finally from ‘N is P’ and 
‘N is R’ that some FR is P; which is just another third-figure 
syllogism. If this were what he is doing, the validation would be 
clearly worthless. He can hardly have meant the argument to be 
taken so; yet how else could he mean it to be taken? He must, 
I think, mean to be justifying the conclusion by appealing to 
something more intuitive than abstract proof—to be calling for 
an act of imagination in which we conjure up a particular S which 
is both R and P and can see by imagination rather than by 
reasoning the possession of the attribute P by one R.3 

Aristotle’s essential problem, in the treatment of the three 
figures, is to segregate the valid from the invalid moods. His pro- 
cedure in doing so is open to criticism at more than one point. It 

' 50432-8, The account I have given in Aristotle, 36-7, requires correction 
at this point. 2 28422-6. 

3 This is approximately Alexander’s explanation: 4 ot rocatrn 7 Seiéts § 
xpirat: 6 yap 3 exbdcews rpdmos 8c” alcOnoews yiverat (99. 31-2). 
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most nearly approaches perfection with regard to the valid moods 
of the first figure ; in dealing with them he simply claims that it is 
self-evident that any two premisses of the form All B is A, All 
C is B, or No Bis A, AllC is B, or All Bis A, Some C is B, or No 
B is A, Some C is B, warrant a certain conclusion in each case. 
But in his treatment of the invalid moods he does not point out 
the formal error involved in drawing a conclusion, e.g. that of 
reasoning from knowledge about part of a class to a conclusion 
about the whole. He relies instead on empirical knowledge (or 
supposed knowledge) to show that, major and middle term being 
related in a certain way, and middle and minor term being related 
in a certain way, sometimes the major is in fact true of the minor 
and sometimes it is not. He thus shows that certain forms of 
premiss cannot warrant a conclusion, but he does not show why 
they cannot do so. 

With regard to the other two figures, his chief defect is that he 
never formulates for them (as modern logicians have done) dis- 
tinct principles of inference just as self-evident as the dictum de 
omni et nuilo is for the first figure, but treats them throughout— 
or almost throughout—as validated only by means of the first 
figure. In fact the only points at which he escapes from the 
tyranny of the first figure are those at which he uses éxfeais to 
show the validity of certain moods. We have seen that his con- 
centration on the first figure follows from the lead given by Plato. 
But it would be a mistake to treat it as a historical accident. 
We must remember that Aristotle undertook the study of syllo- 
gism as a stage on the way to the study of scientific method. Now 
science is for him the knowledge of why things are as they are. 
And the plain fact is that only the first figure can exhibit this. 
Take the second figure. If we know that nothing having a certain 
fundamental nature has a certain property, and that a certain 
thing has this property, we can infer that it has not that funda- 
mental nature. But it is not because it has that property that it 
has not that fundamental nature, but the other way about. The 
premisses supply a ratio cognoscendi, but not the ratio essend1, of 
the conclusion. Or take the third figure. If we know that all 
things having a certain fundamental nature have a certain pro- 
perty and also a certain other property, we can certainly infer 
that some things having the second property also have the first ; 
but the fact that certain things have each of two properties is not 
the reason why the properties are compatible ; again we have only 
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a ratio cognoscendt. This is true of all arguments in the second or 
third figure. Now not all arguments in the first figure give a ratio 
essendt. If we know that all things having a certain property must 
have a certain fundamental nature, and that a certain class of 
things have that property, we can infer that they have that 
fundamental nature, but we have not explained why they have it. 
But with properly chosen terms a first-figure argument can 
explain facts. If we know that all things having a certain funda- 
mental nature must in consequence have a certain property, and 
that a certain class of things have that fundamental nature, we 
can know not only that but why they must have that property. 
In other words, while the other two figures can serve only for 
discovery of facts, the first figure can serve both for discovery and 
for explanation. 

There is another difference between the first figure and the 
other two which helps to explain and in part to justify the pre- 
dominant position that Aristotle assigns to the first figure ; that is, 
its greater naturalness. It is natural that a term which is subject 
in a premiss should be subject in the conclusion, and that a term 
which is predicate in a premiss should be predicate in the con- 
clusion ; and it is only in the first figure that this happens. In the 
second figure, where P and S are subjects in the premisses, one of 
them must become predicate in the conclusion ; and what is more, 
there is nothing in the form of the premisses to make either P or 
S a more natural predicate for the conclusion than the other. In 
the third figure, where P and S are predicates in the premisses, 
one of them must become subject in the conclusion; and in the 
form of the premisses there is nothing to suggest which of the 
two terms is to become subject. 

The difference between the three figures lies, according to 
Aristotle, in the fact that in the first the connecting term is 
predicated of the minor (i.e. of the subject of the conclusion) and 
has the major (i.e. the predicate of the conclusion) predicated of 
it, in the second the connecting term is predicated of both, and in 
the third it is subject of both. This naturally raises the question 
why he does not recognize a fourth figure, in which the connecting 
term is predicated of the major and has the minor predicated of 
it. The answer is that his account of the syllogism is not derived 
from a formal consideration of all the possible positions of the 
middle term, but from a study of the way in which actual thought 
proceeds, and that in our actual thought we never do reason in the 
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way described in the fourth figure. We found a partial unnatural- 
ness in the second and third figures, due to the fact that one of 
the extreme terms must become predicate instead of subject in the 
second figure, and one of the extreme terms subject instead of 
predicate in the third; the fourth figure draws a completely 
unnatural conclusion where a completely natural conclusion is 
possible. From All M is P, All S is M, instead of the natural 
first-figure conclusion, All S is P, in which P and S preserve their 
roles of predicate and subject, it concludes Some P is S, where 
both terms change their roles. 

A distinction must be drawn, however, between the first three 
moods of the fourth figure and the last two. With the premisses 
of Bramantip (All A is B, All B is C) the only natural conclusion 
is Ali A is C, with those of Camenes the only natural conclusion is 
No A isC, with those of Dimaris it is Some A is C; and if we want 
instead from the given premisses to deduce respectively Some C 
is A, NoC is A, Some C is A, the natural way to do this is to draw 
the natural conclusions, and then convert these. And this is how 
Aristotle actually treats the matter, instead of treating Braman- 
tip, Camenes, Dimaris as independent moods.' The position with 
regard to Fesapo (No A is B, All B is C, Therefore some C is not 
A) and Fresison (No A is B, Some B is C, Therefore some C is 
not A) is different; here no first-figure conclusion can be drawn 
from the premisses as they stand ; for if we change the order of the 
premisses to get them into the first-figure form, we get a negative 
minor premiss, which in the first figure can yield no conclusion. 
To get first-figure premisses which will yield a conclusion we must 
convert both premisses, and then we get in both cases No B is 
A, Some C is B, Therefore some C is not A. This also Aristotle 
points out.2 Thus he recognizes the validity of all the inferences 
which later logicians treated as moods of a fourth figure, but 
treats them, more sensibly, by way of two appendixes to his treat- 
ment of the first figure. 

There is a certain misfit between Aristotle’s definition of syllo- 
gism and his actual account of it. His definition is a definition of 
the meaning of the word as it was occasionally already used in 
ordinary Greek, and it is a definition which might stand as a 
definition of inference in general—ovAoywpds eat Adyos ev @ 
tebévraw twev Erepdv Te THY Keysevw E€ avayKns oupBaiver TH TabTa 
elvai.3 But in his actual usage he limits cvAAoyiauds to inference 
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whose nerve depends on one particular relation between terms, 
that of subject and predicate. It is now, of course, well known that 
many other relations, such as that of ‘equal to’ or ‘greater than’, 
can equally validly serve as the nerve of inference. The fact that 
he did not see this must be traced to the fact that while he rightly 
(in the Posterior Analytics) treats mathematical reasoning as the 
best example of strict scientific reasoning, he did not in fact pay 
close attention to the actual character of mathematical reasoning. 
In a chain of mathematical reasoning there are often sylogisms 
included, but there are also many links in the chain which depend 
on these other relations and cannot be reduced to syllogisms. For 
his examples of reasoning Aristotle depended in fact more on 
non-scientific reasoning in which special relations such as that of 
equality do not play a very large part, and subsumption plays a 
much larger part. Yet it was not a mere historical accident, due 
to the atmosphere of general and non-scientific argument in which 
he was brought up, that he concentrated on the syllogism. The 
truth is that while many propositions exhibit such special rela- 
tions, all propositions exhibit the subject-predicate relation. If 
we say A is equal to B, we say that A is related to B by the 
relation of equality, but we also say that A is related to equality 
to B by the subject-predicate relation. And it was only proper 
that the earliest theory of reasoning should concentrate on the 
common form of all judgement rather than on particular forms 
which some judgements have and others have not. It is true that 
often, while consideration of the general form will not justify 
any inference (since a fallacy of four terms will be involved), 
attention to the special form will do so. But Aristotle at least does 
not make the mistake of trying to reduce the relational forms 
to syllogistic form. He simply fails to take account of them; he 
does not say what is false, but only fails to say something that 
is true. 

There is this further to be said, that while it is possible to work 
out exhaustively the logic of valid syllogistic forms, and Aristotle 
in fact does so with complete success as regards the assertoric 
forms of judgement (though he makes some slips with regard to 
the problematic forms), it is not possible to work out exhaustively 
the logic of the various relational forms of judgement. We can 
point out a certain number of types, but we can never say these 
are all the valid types there can be. The logic of syllogism is thus 
the fundamental part of the logic of inference, and it was in 
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accordance with the proper order of things that it should be the 
first to be worked out. 

Aristotle not infrequently speaks as if there were other forms of 
inference than syllogism—induction, example, enthymeme. But 
there is an important chapter’ in which he argues that if inference 
is to be valid it must take the syllogistic form; and that this was 
his predominant view is confirmed when we look at what he says 
about these other types. He means by induction, in different. 
places, quite different things. There is the famous chapter of the 
Prior Analytics in which induction is reduced to syllogistic form.” 
But the induction which is so reduced is the least important kind 
of induction—the perfect induction in which, having noted that 
membership of any of the species of a genus involves possession 
of a certain attribute, we infer that membership of the genus 
involves it. More often ‘induction’ is used by Aristotle to denote 
something that cannot be reduced to syllogistic form, viz. the 
process by which, from seeing for instance that in the triangle we 
have drawn (or rather in the perfect triangle to which this is an 
approximation) equality of two sides involves equality of two 
angles, we pass to seeing that any isosceles triangle must have two 
angles equal. This cannot be regarded as an inference; if you 
regard the first proposition as a premiss you find that the second 
does not follow from it; the ‘induction’ is a fresh act of insight. 
Thus the only sort of induction which Aristotle, in all probability, 
regarded as strict inference is that which he reduces to syllogism. 
The kind of inference which he calls example is just an induction 
followed by a syllogism; and enthymeme is just a syllogism in 
which the propositions are not known to be true but believed to 
be probable. 

There are, however, two kinds of inference which Aristotle 
regards as completely valid and yet not syllogistic. One is the 
non-syllogistic part of reductio ad impossibile. In connexion with 
reductio he makes the remark that the propositions by which a 
proposition is refuted are not necessarily premisses, and the 
negative result the conclusion, sc. of a syllogism. The saime 
point is made in another passage, in which he points out the 
existence of argurnents which, while conclusive, are not syllo- 
gistic; e.g. ‘Substance is not annihilated by the annihilation of 
what is not substance; but if the elements out of which a thing is 
made are annihilated, that which is made out of them is de- 

1 An. Pr. i. 23. 2 ii, 23. 3 An, Post. 87420-2. 
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stroyed; therefore any part of substance must be substance’; or 
again, ‘If it is necessary that animal should exist if man does, and 
that substance should exist if animal does, it is necessary that 
substance should exist if man does.... Weare deceived in such 
cases because something necessary results from what is assumed, 
since the syllogism also is necessary. But that which is necessary 
is wider than the syllogism ; for every syllogism is necessary, but 
not everything that is necessary is a syllogism.’ Here is a clear 
recognition of inference that is conclusive but not syllogistic, and 
we must regret that Aristotle did not pursue farther what he here 
so clearly recognizes. 

Some logicians have attacked the whole theory of syllogism on 
the ground that syllogism is not a valid inference at all but a 
petitio principtt. Now the essence of a petitio principit is that it 
assumes two propositions of which one or other cannot be known 
unless the conclusion is already known; and the charge of petitio 
principit against the syllogism must therefore assert that either 
the major premiss or the minor premiss presupposes knowledge 
of the conclusion. This charge is nowhere, so far as I know, better 
discussed than it is by Joseph in his Introduction to Logic.? 
There are two ways, as he points out, of interpreting the major 
premiss of a syllogism, which would in fact reduce syllogism to a 
petitio principu. If the major premiss is an empirical generaliza- 
tion, we cannot know it to be true unless we already know the 
conclusion. We say in the syllogism All B is A, All C is B, 
Therefore all C is A; but if-All B is A is an empirical generaliza- 
tion we do not know it to be true unless we already know that all 
C is A. On the other hand, if All B is A is merely an explanation 
of the sense in which the name for which B stands is being used, 
we have no right to say All C is B unless we already know that 
all Cis A. Thus on one interpretation of the major premiss, that 
premiss commits a petitio princtpit ; and on another interpretation 
of the major premiss, the minor premiss commits one. The value 
of syllogism thus depends on the major premiss’s being neither 
an empirical generalization nor a verbal definition (or partial 
definition). It depends in fact on its being both @ priori and 
synthetic; and of course the possibility of our knowing such 
propositions has been severely attacked by the Positivist school. 
But it has outlived such attacks in the past and is likely to do so 
again. The arguments brought in support of the attack are not 

1 An, Pr. 47222-35. 2 278-82. 
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very strong, and for my own. part I think they cannot stand up 
against criticism.' It seems probable that Aristotle’s theory of 
syllogism will not founder in a sea of discredit, but will always be 
regarded as the indispensable foundation of formal logic. 

Aristotle nowhere defends the syllogism against the charge of 
petitio principit, which we first find in Sextus Empiricus ;? but he 
would have had his own defence. He would have had to admit 
that the form of the major premiss, ‘All B is A’ or ‘A belongs to 
all B’, is compatible with its being either an empirical generaliza- 
tion or a nominal definition of B, and that when it is either of 
these, the syllogism is a petitio principit. But he would have 
pointed out that in dealing with a certain type of subject-matter 
(e.g. in mathematics) a universal truth may be ascertained by 
the consideration of even a single instance—that the generic 
universal is different from the enumerative. You may know by a 
universal proof that all triangles have their angles equal to two 
right angles, without having examined every triangle in the 
world,} and even without having examined the various species of 
triangle. Again, to the objection that we have no right to say 
that all C is B unless we know it to have all the attributes of 
B, including A, he would have replied by his distinction of prop- 
erty from essence. Among the attributes necessarily involved 
in being B he distinguishes a certain set of fundamental attributes 
which is necessary and sufficient to distinguish B from everything 
else ; and he regards its other necessary attributes as flowing from 
and demonstrable from these. To know that C is B it is enough 
to know that it has the essential nature of B—the genus and the 
differentiae ; it is not necessary to know that it has the properties 
of B. Thus each premiss may be known independently of the 
conclusion, and neither premiss need commit a petitio principti. 

The objector might then say that the premisses taken together 
commit a petitio principii, that we cannot know both without 
already knowing the conclusion. To this Aristotle would have 
replied by a distinction between potential and actual knowledge. 
In knowing the premisses we potentially know the conciusion ; 
but to know anything potentially is not to know it, but to be 
in such'a state that given one further condition we shall pass 
immediately to knowing it. The further condition that is needed 

1 Such, for instance, as is brought against them by Dr. Ewing in Proc. of 
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in order to pass from the potential to the actual knowledge of the 
conclusion is the seeing of the premisses in their relation to each 
other: od yap éicrarat 67. 76 A 7H TI, pH cvvbewpadv 70 wal” 
éxatepov,' one does not know the conclusion without contemplating 
the premisses together and seeing them in their mutual relation’. 
Thus while both premisses together involve the conclusion (with- 
out which inference would be impossible), knowledge of them does 
not presuppose knowledge of the conclusion; inference is a real 
process, an advance to something new (€repov 7 raév Keypevwr),? 
the making explicit of what was implicit, the actualizing of 
knowledge which was only potential.3 


IV 
THE MODAL SYLLOGISM 

ARISTOTLE does not in the Prior Analytics tell us what he means 
by a ‘necessary premiss’ ; he treats as self-evident the distinction 
between this and one which only professes to state a mere fact. 
The test he applies is simply the presence or absence of the word 
dvayxn. But while the distinction between a necessary and an 
assertoric premiss is this purely grammatical one, as soon as the 
question of validity arises we must take account of the fact that 
a necessary proposition is true only if what it states is a neces- 
sary fact; and there is for Aristotle a most important distinc- 
tion between a necessary fact and a mere fact. In his choice of 
examples, in An. Pr. i. g-11 he seems sometimes to be obliterating 
this distinction. Consider for instance 305-6. To show that, in 
the first figure, premisses of the form EJ” warrant only an asser- 
toric, not an apodeictic, conclusion he takes the example 

‘(a) No animal is in movement. 

(5) Some white things are necessarily animals. 

But it is not a necessary fact that some white things are not in 
movement.’ And then consider ib. 33-8. To show that, in the 
second figure, premisses of the form A”£ warrant only an asser- 
toric, not an apodeictic, conclusion he takes the example 

‘(c) Every man is necessarily an animal. 

(2) Nothing white is an animal. 

But it is not a necessary fact that nothing white is a man.’ 

It looks as if in (8) Aristotle were treating it as a necessary 
fact that some white things are animals, and in (d) treating it 
as a fact that nothing white is an animal. But he is not to be 

1 An. Pr. 67°36-7. 2 24%19. 3 67412-b11, An. Post. 71%24-68, 86%22-9. 
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accused of inconsistency here. He is not saying that some white 
things are necessarily animals and then that nothing white is an 
animal. These are simply illustrative propositions; he is merely 
saying that if propositions a and b were true, it might still not be 
necessary that some white things should not be in movement, 
and that if propositions c and @ were true, it might still not be 
necessary that nothing white should be a man. 

His examples, then, throw no light on the question what kinds 
of facts he regards as necessary, and what kinds as not necessary. 
But we should be justified in supposing that he draws the dis- 
tinction at the point where he draws it in the Posterior Analytics, 
where he tells us that the connexion between a subject and any 
element in its definition (i.e. any of the classes to which it essen- 
tially belongs, or any of its differentiae), or again between a sub- 
ject and any property which follows from its definition, is a 
necessary connexion, while its connexion with any other attribute 
is an accidental one. 

The most interesting feature of Aristotle’s treatment of apo- 
deictic syllogisms is his doctrine that certain combinations of 
an apodeictic and an assertoric premiss warrant an apodeictic 
conclusion. The rule he lays down for the first figure is that an 
apodeictic major and an assertoric minor may yield such a con- 
clusion, while an assertoric major and an apodeictic minor cannot. 
The rules for the other two figures follow from those for the 
first (since for Aristotle the validity of these figures depends 
on their reducibility to the first), and need not be separately 
considered. 

We know from Alexander! that the followers of Eudemus and 
Theophrastus held the opposite doctrine, that if either premiss is 
assertoric the conclusion must be so, just as if either premiss is 
negative the conclusion must be so, and if either premiss is par- 
ticular the conclusion must be so, and that they summed up their 
view by saying that the conclusion must be like the ‘inferior pre- 
miss’. Nothing is really gained by the comparison; the question 
must be considered on its own merits. The arguments on which 
Theophrastus relied were two in number: (1) ‘If B belongs to all 
C, but not of necessity, the two may be disjoined, and when B is 
disjoined from C, A also will be disjoined from it.’ Or, as the 
argument is put elsewhere by Alexander, since the major term is 
imported into the minor through the middle term, the major 

1 124. 8-127. 16. 2 124, 18-21. 
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cannot be more closely related to the minor than the middle is.? 
(2) He pointed to examples, quite comparable to those which 
Aristotle uses to prove is point: 

(a) Every man is necessarily an animal, and it might be true at 
some time that everything that was in movement was a 
man ; but it could not be true that everything in movement 
was necessarily an animal. 

(b) Every literate being necessarily has scientific knowledge, and 
it might be true that every man was literate; but it could 
not be true that every man mecessarily has scientific 
knowledge. , 

(c) Everything that walks necessarily moves, and it might be 
true that every man was walking; but it could not be true 
that every man was necessarily in movement.” 

We need not concern ourselves with an attempt that was made 
to water down Aristotle’s view so as to free it from these objec- 
tions—an attempt which, Alexander points out, is a complete 
misunderstanding of what Aristotle says.’ Aristotle bases his case 
on the general statement ‘since A of necessity belongs, or does not 
belong, to B, and C is one of the B’s, evidently to C too A will 
necessarily belong, or necessarily not belong’.* I.e. he takes it as 
self-evident that if A is necessarily true of B, it is necessarily true 
of everything of which B is in fact true. 

A further light is thrown on Aristotle’s reasoning, by what he 
says of one of the combinations which he describes as no# yielding 
an apodeictic conclusion—the combination All B is A, Some C 
is necessarily B. This, he says, does not yield an apodeictic con- 
clusion, ovdeév yap aduvvarov cupninre:, ‘for it cannot be established 
by a reductio ad impossibile’.S He clearly held that in the cases 
where an apodeictic conclusion does follow, it can be established 
by a veductio. The cases are four in number: A"A A", E"AE*, 
A"II", E*IO*, In principle all four cases raise the same problem, 
and it is only necessary to consider 4"4.A"—‘All B is necessarily 
A, AllC is B, Therefore all C is necessarily A. For if some C were 
not necessarily A, then since all C is B, some B would not neces- 
sarily be A.’ 

The reductio syllogism gives a conclusion which contradicts the 
original major premiss, and the contradiction seems to establish 
the original conclusion. And, further, by using the reductio Aris- 

t 124. 31-125. 2. 2 Al. 124. 24-30. 3 125. 3-29. 
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totle seems to get round the prima facie objection to the original 
syllogism, that it has a premiss ‘weaker’ than the conclusion it 
draws; for the veductio syllogism is not open to this objection. 
Yet Aristotle’s doctrine is plainly wrong. For what he is seeking 
to show is that the premisses prove not only that all C is A, but 
also that it is necessarily A just as all B is necessarily A, i.e. by a 
permanent necessity of its own nature; while what they do show 
is only that so long as all C is B, it is A, not by a permanent 
necessity of its own nature, but by a temporary necessity arising 
from its temporarily sharing in the nature of B.' It is harder to 
point out the fallacy in the veductio, but it can be pointed out. 
What Aristotle is in effect saying is that three propositions cannot 
all be true—that some C is not necessarily A, that all C is B, and 
that all B is necessarily A ; and if ‘necessarily A’ meant the same 
in both cases this would be so. But in fact, if the argument is to 
prove Aristotle’s point, ‘necessarily’ in the first proposition must 
mean ‘by a permanent necessity of C’s nature’, and in the third 
proposition ‘by a permanent necessity of B’s nature’, and when 
the propositions are so interpreted we see that the three proposi- 
tions may all be true together. Thus the veductzo fails, and with 
it what Alexander rightly recognizes as the strongest argument 
for Aristotle’s view.” 

Aristotle’s treatment of problematic syllogisms depends, of 
course, on his conception of the meaning of the word évddxerat, 
which occurs in one or both of the premisses of a problematic 
syllogism. This conception we have to gather from four passages 
of considerable difficulty, none perhaps intelligible without assis- 
tance from one or more of the others—z25237—625, 3281622, 33%25- 
33, 3635-37231. I have considered these passages in connexion 
with one another in my note on 25837-19; the general upshot is 
all that need be mentioned here. 

In all his treatment of problematic syllogisms Aristotle recog- 
nizes two and only two senses of év8eyduevov. In a loose sense it 
means ‘not impossible’, but in its strict sense it means ‘neither 
impossible nor necessary’. These are, indeed, the only meanings 
which the word could be said naturally to bear. But in each of 
the two senses the word has two applications. That which is 


' Aristotle recognizes the distinction, in the words ovx €a7tw dvayxaiov amid, 
Ga rovTaw Svrwy dvayxaiov (3032-3), but unfortunately does not apply it 
impartially to all combinations of an apodeictic with an assertoric premiss. 
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known or thought to be necessary may be said a fortiors to be 
possible in the loose sense ; and that which, without being known 
or thought to be necessary, is known or thought to be not impos- 
sible, may be said to be possible in the loose sense. And again, 
that which has a natural tendency to be the case or to happen, 
and is the case or happens in most instances, may be said to be 
possible in the strict sense; and that whose being the case or 
happening is a matter of pure chance may be said to be possible 
in the strict sense. This latter distinction is one to which Aristotle 
attaches much importance; he says for instance that while 
science may deal with that which happens for the most part, as 
well as with that which is necessary, it cannot profitably deal with 
that which is a matter of pure chance. But while this distinction 
is of great importance in its own place, and is mentioned in the 
Prior Analytics,' it plays no part in Aristotle’s treatment of the 
problematic syllogism ; it is in fact more pertinent to the Postertor 
Analytics, which is concerned with science, than to the Prior 
Analytics, which is concerned simply with valid syllogism. In 
his treatment of this, Aristotle always takes evdéyera: in a premiss 
as meaning ‘is neither impossible nor necessary’; where the only 
valid concluston is one in which evdéyera: means ‘is not impossible’, 
he is as a rule careful to point this out. 

For the understanding of the chapters on problematic syllo- 
gism, two further points must be kept in mind: (1) Aristotle 
points out a special form of dvrierpody (what I have called comple- 
mentary conversion) which is valid for propositions that are 
problematic in the strict sense: 

‘That all B should be A is contingent’ entails ‘That no B should 
be A is contingent’ and ‘That some B should not be A is con- 
tingent’. 

‘That no B should be A is contingent’ entails ‘That all B should 
be A is contingent’ and ‘That some B should be 4 is con- 
tingent’. 

‘That some B should be 4 is contingent’ entails ‘That some B 
should not be A is contingent’, and vice versa.? 

This form of conversion (whose validity follows from the strict 
sense of évdéyerat) is often used by him in the reduction of proble- 
matic syllogisms. 

(2) He also points out? that while the rules for the convertibility 
of propositions using évédyera: in the loose sense, and of proposi- 

1 32b3-225 cf. 25b14-15. 2 32429-35. 3 3635-37831. 
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tions stating conjunctions of subject and attribute to be possible 
in the strict sense, are the same as the rules for the convertibility 
of assertoric and apodeictic propositions (A propositions con- 
vertible per accidens, E and I propositions simply, O propositions 
not at all), a proposition of the form ‘That no B should be A is 
contingent’ does not entail ‘That no A should be B is contingent’. 
This follows from the fact that since (i) ‘For every B, being A is 
contingent’ entails (ii) ‘For every B, not being A is contingent’, and 
(iii) ‘For every A, not being B is contingent’ entails (iv) ‘For every 
A, being B is contingent’, therefore if (ii) entailed (iii), (i) would 
entail (iv), which plainly it doesnot. On the other hand, both ‘For 
every B, not being A is contingent’ and ‘For some B’s, not being 
A is contingent’ entail ‘For some A’s, not being B is contingent’. 

This apparent divergence from the general principle that uni- 
versal negative propositions are simply convertible, and partic- 
ular negative propositions not convertible, has from early times 
awakened suspicion. Alexander tells us' that Theophrastus and 
Eudemus rejected both the dicta stated in our last paragraph and 
the doctrine of the complementary conversion of propositions 
asserting possibility in the strict sense. Maier, following Theo- 
phrastus and Eudemus, has a long passage? in which he treats the 
dicta of our last paragraph as an aberration on Aristotle’s part, 
and tries to explain how he came to commit it. But Alexander 
defends the master against the criticism of his followers, and he is 
right. If Aristotle’s reasoning is carefully followed, he is seen to 
be completely justified. Those who have criticized him have done 
so because they have not completely grasped his conception of 
strict possibility, i.e. of contingency, in which the contingency of 
B’s being A and the contingency of its not being A are logically 
equivalent. This once grasped, it follows at once that if the state- 
ment of a universal affirmative possibility is (as everyone admits) 
only convertible per accidens, so must be the statement of a 
universal negative possibility. And this is no divergence from the 
general principle that while A propositions are only convertible 
per accidens, E propositions are convertible simply ; for ‘For every 
B, being A is contingent’ and ‘For every B, not being A is contin- 
gent’ are, as Aristotle himself observes,} both affirmative proposi- 
tions. A statement which denses the existence of a possibility is 
not a problematic statement at all, but a disjunctive statement 
asserting the existence either of necessity or of impossibility. 

1 169. 8-13, 220. 9-221. 5. 2 2.4 37-47. 3 asbro-24, 3261-3, 
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If these general features of Aristotle’s theory of the problematic 
proposition are kept in mind, it becomes not too difficult to follow 
his detailed treatment of syllogisms with one or both premisses 
problematic, in An. Pr. i. 14-22. Of all the valid syllogisms of this 
type, few escape his notice; of those that do not need comple- 
mentary conversion for their validation, none does, but of those 
that require such conversion several are omitted'—no doubt 
because, having mentioned the possibility of such validation in 
many cases, he does not think it necessary to mention it in all. 
The method of reduction of syllogisms which he adopts is in a few 
cases inconclusive, but these occasional flaws do not prevent the 
discussion from being a most remarkable piece of analysis. The 
fact that Theophrastus denied the convertibility of év8éyera: zavri 
7®@ Bro A brdpyew with evddxerar pndevi ra Bro A bimdpyew shows 
that he was interpreting evddyera: not in its strict Aristotelian 
sense but in that which Aristotle calls its looser sense, as meaning 
not ‘neither impossible nor necessary’ but ‘not impossible’. Thus 
Aristotle and Theophrastus were considering entirely different 
problems, each a problem well worthy of study. Methodologically 
Theophrastus chose the better path, by attempting the simpler 
problem. Aristotle’s choice of problem was probably dictated by 
metaphysical rather than logical considerations. For him the dis- 
tinction between the necessary and the contingent was of funda- 
mental importance, identical in its incidence with that between 
the world of being and the world of becoming. On the one side lay 
a world of universals linked or separated by unchanging connexions 
or exclusions, on the other a world of individual things capable 
of now possessing and again not possessing certain attributes. 

Another of Aristotle’s contentions which scandalized Theo- 
phrastus? was the contention that certain combinations of an 
apodeictic with a problematic premiss yield an assertoric con- 
clusion—which ran counter to Theophrastus’ doctrine that the 
conclusion can never state a stronger connexion than that stated 
in the weaker premiss. For the first figure (and the rules for the 
other figures follow from that for the first figure) Aristotle’s rule 
is that when a negative apodeictic major premiss is combined with 
an affirmative problematic minor premiss, a negative assertoric 
conclusion follows; that ‘All B is necessarily not A’ and ‘For all 
C, being B is contingent’ entail ‘No C is A’, and that ‘All B is 
necessarily not A’ and ‘For some C, being B is contingent’ entail 

! See instances in the table at facing p. 286. 2 Al. 173. 32-174. 3. 
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‘Some C is not A’.' His proof of the first of these entailments 
(and that of the other follows suit) is as follows: ‘Suppose that 
some C is A, and convert the major premiss. Then we have All 
A is necessarily not B, Some C is A, which entail Some C is 
necessarily not B. But ex hypothesi for all C, being B is contingent. 
Therefore our supposition that some C is A was false, and No C 
is A is true.’ It will be seen that Aristotle tries to validate the 
inference by veductio to a syllogism with an apodeictic and an 
assertoric premiss, and an apodeictic conclusion; and we have 
already? seen reason to deny the validity of such an inference. 
Aristotle is at fault, and Theophrastus’ doctrine that the conclu- 
sion follows in its nature the weaker premiss is vindicated. 


Vv 


INDUCTION 

THE chief method of argument recognized by Aristotle apart from 
syllogism is induction; in one passage} he says broadly dzavra 
mearevomev 7 Sia cvAdoyiopod 7) €€ eraywyis, and in others* the same 
general distinction is implied. And since syllogism is the form in 
which demonstration is cast, a similar broad opposition between 
induction and demonstration is sometimes’ found. The general 
distinction is that demonstration proceeds from universals to 
particulars, induction from particulars to universals.® 

The root idea involved in Aristotle’s usage of the words érayew 
and énaywy7 is not (as Trendelenburg argued) that of adducing 
instances, but that of leading some one from one truth to another.” 
So far as this goes, ordinary syllogism might equally be described 
as enaywy7, and émdyeww is occasionally used of ordinary syllogism.® 
And in general Aristotle clearly means by éraywyy not the 
adducing of instances but the passage from them to a universal 
conclusion. But there are occasional passages in which ézaxrixds,? 
énaxtixds,!° and emaywyn" are used of the adducing of instances ; 
and it seems to be by a conflation of these two usages that 
éxaywy7n comes to be used habitually of leading another person 
on by the contemplation of instances to see a general truth. 


1 367-15, 34-9. 2 pp. 41-3. 3 An. Pr. 68°13. 
4 4283, 68>32-7; An. Post. 71®5-11. 5 An, Post. 9134-5, 9235-51. 
© 8xa40-by, Top. 105913. 7 See introductory note to An. Pr. ii. 23. 
8 An. Post. 71%21, 24. 

9 77>35 and perhaps Met. 107828. 10 Phys. 2108, 


1 Cat. 1337, Top. 108b10, Soph. El. 114%37, Met. 1048%36. 
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With one exception to be mentioned presently, Aristotle no- 
where offers any theory of the nature of induction, and the word 
énaywyn Cannot be said to have been with him a term of art as 
avAdoyiopds is. He uses the word to mean a variety of mental 
processes, having only this in common, that in all there is an 
advance from one or more particular judgements to a general one. 
At times the advance is from statements about species to state- 
ments about the genus they belong to;! at times it is from indi- 
viduals to their species? and since induction starts from sense- 
perception,’ induction from species to genus must have been 
preceded by induction from individuals to species. Again, where 
the passage is from species to genus, Aristotle sometimes* passes 
under review all (or what he takes to be all) the species of the 
genus, but more often’ only some of the species. 

Where a statement about a whole species is based on facts about 
a mere selection of its members, or an inference about a whole 
genus on facts about a mere selection of its species, it cannot be 
reasonably supposed that there is a valid inference, and in the one 
passage where Aristotle discusses induction at length,® he says 
that induction to be valid must be from all the xa6’ éxacra. What 
then does he suppose to happen when this condition is not ful- 
filled? In most cases he evidently thinks of the argument as a 
dialectical argument, in which knowledge about the particulars 
tends to produce the corresponding belief about the universal, 
without producing certainty. Syllogism is said to be fraorixd- 
repov than induction,’ and this implies that induction is not cogent 
proof. True, he often says that the conclusion is d4Aov or davepsov 
€x Tis énaywyis ; but the more correct expression is wordy x Tis 
éxaywyjs.2 A distinction must, however, be drawn. In most of 
Aristotle’s references to induction, not merely is it not suggested 
that it produces knowledge ; there is no suggestion that knowledge 
of the universal truth even follows upon the use of induction. But 
in certain passages we are told that the first principles of science, 
or some of them, come to be known by means of induction: 


1 eg. An, Pr. 68>18-21, Top. 105%13-16, Met. 1048%35-4, 
2 e.g. Rhet. 1398432-b19. 


3 An. Post, 81438—%9. * eg. An. Pr. 6820-1, Met. 1055%5-10. 
S eg. Top. 1051316, 113>15-114%6; Phys, 210%r5—bg; Part. An. 646%24-30; 
Met. 1025°6-13, 1048235~b4. 6 An. Pr. ii. 23. 7 Top. 105*16-19. 
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dfAov 87 Ort Hiv ra mpGra enaywyh yrwpilew dvayKatoy: TOv dpyav 
ai pev exayuryh Gewpotvrar, ai 8’ alcbjcet, ai 8’ Aiope tei, Kai dAAa 8’ 
dAAws : eloiy dpa dpyat e€ dy 6 avAdoytapos, dv odk Eort avAdoyiopds* 
érrayuryn apa.! Now Aristotle considers that, in the mathematical 
sciences at least, knowledge of derivative propositions can be 
reached, and that this can happen only if the ultimate premisses 
from which the proof starts are themselves known. But these are 
not themselves known by proof; that is implied in calling them 
ultimate. Here, then, under the heading of induction he clearly 
contemplates a mental process which is not proof, yet on which 
knowledge supervenes. Take the most fundamental proposition of 
all, that on which all proof depends, the law of contradiction, How 
do we come to knowit? By seeing, Aristotle would say, that some 
particular subject B cannot both have and not have the attribute 
A, that some particular subject D cannot both have and not have the 
attribute C, and so on, until the truth of the corresponding general 
proposition dawns upon us. And so, too, with the dpxai proper toa 
particular science. The induction here is not proof of the principle, 
but the psychological preparation upon which the knowledge of 
the principle supervenes. The knowledge of the principle is not 
produced by reasoning but achieved by direct insight—vois dv ein 
té&v dpydv.2 This is in fact what modern logicians call intuitive 
induction. And this is far the most important of the types of 
induction which Aristotle considers. 

The general principle, in such a case, being capable of being 
known directly on its own merits, the particular examples serve 
merely to direct our attention to the general principle; and for a 
person of sufficient intelligence one example may be enough. At 
the very opposite extreme to this application of induction stands 
the application which Aristotle considers in the one passage in 
which he describes induction at some length, A. Pr, ii. 23. He 
here studies the kind of induction which really amounts to proof 
and can be exhibited as a syllogism, 6 €€ énaywyijs ovAdoyiopds. 
In this ad/ the particulars must be studied, in order that the general 
principle should be proved. Induction is said to be ‘the connecting 
of one extreme syllogistically with the middle term through the 
other extreme’. This seems at first sight inconsistent with the very 
notions of extreme and middle term. The explanation is not far 
to seek. He contemplates a situation in which certain species C), 
C,, etc., have an attribute A because of their membership of a 


1 An. Post. 100°3, E.N. 10983, 113929. 2 An. Post. 10012. 
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genus B. The demonstrative syllogism would run ‘All B is A; 
C,, Cy, etc., are B; therefore they are A.’ The inductive syllogism 
runs ‘C,, Cy, etc., are A; C,, C,, etc., are B, and this proposition 
is convertible (i.e. all B is either C, or Cg, etc.) ; therefore all B is 
A.’ Cand A are still called the extremes and B the middle term, 
because that is what they are in the demonstrative syllogism, and 
in the nature of things. 

It is strange that in the one considerable passage devoted to 
induction Aristotle should identify it with its least valuable form, 
perfect induction. The reason is to be found in the remarks which 
introduce the chapter. Filled with enthusiasm for his new-found 
discovery the syllogism, he makes the bold claim that all argu- 
ments—dialectical, demonstrative, or rhetorical—are carried out 
in one or other of the three syllogistic figures. Not unnaturally, 
therefore, he selects just the type of induction which alone can be 
cast in the form of a valid syllogism ; for it is plain that whenever 
the named C’s fall short of the whole extension of B, you cannot 
validly infer from ‘C,, Cy, etc., are A;C,,C,, etc., are B’ that all 
Bis A. 

Nor is perfect induction entirely valueless. If you know that 
C,, Cy, etc., are A, and that they are B, and that they alone are B, 
you have all the data required for the knowledge that all B is A; 
but you have not yet that knowledge; for the drawing of the 
conclusion you must not only know these data, but you must also 
think them together (cvrewpeiv),' and it is this, as in all syllogism, 
that makes a real advance in knowledge possible. 

To sum up, then, Aristotle uses ‘induction’ in three ways. He 
most often means by it a mode of argument from particulars 
which merely tends to produce belief in a general principle, with- 
out proving it. Sometimes he means by it the flash of insight by 
which we pass from knowledge of a particular fact to direct 
knowledge of the corresponding general principle. In one passage 
he means by it a valid argument by which we pass from seeing that 
certain species of a genus have a certain attribute, and that these 
are all the species of the genus, to seeing that the whole genus has it. 

We can now see why it is that Aristotle describes syllogism as 
mpotepos Kat yrwptuwrepos than induction, while induction is nyiv 
évapyéorepos,? or demonstration as being é« mpotdépwy Kal yrwpysw~ 
tépwv andds, induction as being éx mpotépwy Kai yrwpiwrépw 
jpiv> All knowledge starts with the apprehension of particular 

© An, Pr. 6737. 2 68b35-7. 3 An. Post. 7226-30. 
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facts, which are the most obvious objects of knowledge. But 
Aristotle is convinced that if a particular subject C has an attri- 
bute 4, it has it not as being that particular subject but in virtue 
of some attribute B which it shares with other subjects, and that 
it is more really intelligible that all B is A than that C, a par- 
ticular instance of B, is A. To pass from the particular fact that 
C is A to the general fact that all Bis A is not to understand why 
al! B is A; but to pass, as we may then proceed to do, from 
knowing that all B is A to knowing that C, a particular B, is A, 
is to understand why C is A. 

Having in An. Pr. ii. 23 shown how induction, in one of its 
forms, viz. perfect induction, can be reduced to syllogistic form, 
Aristotle proceeds in the remainder of the book to treat of other 
modes of argument reducible to syllogistic form—example, reduc- 
tion, objection, enthymeme; but these are not of sufficient general 
importance to need discussion here. 


VI 


DEMONSTRATIVE SCIENCE 


As the Prior Analytics present Aristotle’s theory of syllogism, the 
Posterior Analytics present his theory of scientific knowledge. 
This, rather than ‘knowledge’ simply, is the right rendering of his 
word émoriun; for while he would not deny that individual facts 
may be known, he maintains that émorjyy is of the universal. 

Syllogistic inference involves, no doubt, some scientific know- 
ledge, viz. the knowledge that premisses of a certain form entail 
a conclusion of a certain form. But while formal logic aims simply 
at knowing the conditions of such entailment, a logic that aims 
at being a theory of scientific knowledge must do more than this; 
for the sciences themselves aim at knowing not only relations 
between propositions but also relations between things, and if the 
conclusions of inference are to give us such knowledge as this, 
they must fulfil further conditions than that of following from 
certain premisses. To this material logic, as we might call it in 
opposition to formal logic, Aristotle now turns; to the statement 
of these further conditions the first six chapters of An. Post. i 
are devoted. 

Aristotle begins by pointing out that all imparting or acquisi- 
tion of knowledge by reasoning starts from pre-existing know- 
ledge; and this passage from knowledge to knowledge is what 
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occupies almost the whole of the Posterior Analytics. There 
remains the question whether the knowledge we start from is 
innate or acquired, and if acquired, how it is acquired; and to 
that question Aristotle turns in the last chapter of the second 
book. But about the nature of this original knowledge he says at 
once! that it is of two kinds. There is knowledge of facts and 
knowledge of the meaning of words. The first he illustrates by 
the knowledge of the law of excluded middle; the second by the 
knowledge that ‘triangle’ means so-and-so. He adds that there 
are certain things (e.g. the unit) about which we know not only 
that the word by which we designate them means so-and-so, but 
also that something answering to that meaning exists. And else- 
where? he expands this by observing that while we must know 
beforehand the meaning of all the terms we use in our science, we 
need know beforehand the existence of corresponding things only 
when these are fundamental subjects of the science in question. 

The instances he gives suggest—and there is much in what 
follows to support the suggestion—that he has mathematics in 
mind as furnishing the primary example of science (or rather 
examples, for in his view arithmetic and geometry are essentially 
different sciences). It was inevitable that this should be so; for 
the mathematical sciences were the only sciences that had been 
to any degree developed by the Greeks when Aristotle wrote. In 
Euclid, who wrote about a generation later, we find recognized 
the two types of preliminary knowledge that Aristotle here men- 
tions; for Euclid’s dpo. answer to Aristotle’s ‘knowledge of the 
meaning of words’, and his xowai évvorat answer approximately to 
Aristotle’s ‘knowledge of facts’; though only approximately, as 
we shall see later.? Now Euclid’s Elements had predecessors, and 
in particular it seems probable that the Elements of Theudius* 
existed in Aristotle’s time. But we know nothing of its contents, 
and it would be difficult to say whether Aristotle found the 
distinction of two kinds of knowledge already drawn by Theudius, 
or whether it was Aristotle’s teaching that led to the appearance 
of the distinction in Euclid. 

Aristotle turns next’ to what is in fact a comment on his own 
statement that all knowledge gained by way of reasoning is gained 
from pre-existing knowledge. What his comment comes to is this, 
that when knowledge that a particular member of a class has a 

T 91411-17. 2 7632-6. 3 pp. 56-7. 
* Cf. Heath, Greek Mathematics, i. 320-1. 5 71417-b8, 
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certain attribute is gained by way of reasoning, the major premiss 
must have been known beforehand, but the recognition of the 
particular thing as belonging to the class and the recognition of it 
as having that attribute may be simultaneous. ‘That every 
triangle has its angles equal to two right angles we knew before; 
that this figure in the semicircle is a triangle, one grasped at the 
very moment at which one was led on to the conclusion.”' This 
implies, of course, that the knowledge that all triangles have this 
property was not knowledge that each of a certain number of 
triangles has the property plus the knowledge that there are no other 
triangles—was knowledge not of an enumerative but of a generic 
universal. If he did not know a thing to exist, how could he know 
that it has angles equal to two right angles? One has knowledge 
of the particular in a sense, i.e. universally, but not in the un- 
qualified sense’ ;? or, as he puts it elsewhere,’ in knowing the 
major premiss one was potentially, but only potentially, knowing 
the conclusion. This important distinction had already been 
stated, in a more elaborate form, in An. Pr. ii. 21. 

We think we have scientific knowledge of a fact, Aristotle pro- 
ceeds,* when we think we know its actual cause to be its cause, and 
the fact itself to be necessary. Our premisses must have two 
intrinsic characteristics. They must be true, and this distinguishes 
the scientific syllogism from all those correct syllogisms which 
proceed from false premisses (for which cf. An. Pr. il. 2~4). But 
not all inferences from true premisses are scientific ; secondly, the 
premisses must be primary or immediate, since a connexion that 
is mediable can be known only by being mediated. And besides 
having these intrinsic characteristics they must stand in a certain 
special relation to the conclusion ; they must be ‘more intelligible 
than and prior to and causes of the conclusion . . . causes because 
we know a fact only when we know its cause; prior, because they 
are causes ; known before, not only in the sense that we know what 
the words mean but also in the sense that we know they stand for 
a fact.’ These, while named as three separate conditions, are 
clearly connected. ‘Prior’ and ‘better known’ state two charac- 
teristics both of which follow from the premisses’ being causes, 
i.e. statements of the ground on which the fact stated in the 
conclusion depends. Both ‘prior’ and ‘better known’ are used in 
a special, non-natural sense. Aristotle would not claim that the 

t 71419-21. 2 Ib. 26-9. 3 86222-9. 
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facts stated in the premisses are necessarily prior in time; for in 
mathematics there is no temporal succession between ground and 
consequent. Aristotle would even go farther and say that a 
fact (or a combination of facts) which precedes another fact can 
never be the complete ground of the other, since the time-lapse 
implies that the earlier fact can exist without the later fact’s 
doing so.' ‘Prior’ therefore must mean ‘more fundamental in the 
nature of things’. And again ‘more known’ does not mean ‘more 
familiar’, nor ‘foreknown’ ‘known earlier in time’. For he goes on 
to say that ‘the same thing is not more known by nature and more 
known to us. The things that are nearer to sense are more known 
to us, those that are farther from sense more known without 
qualification. Now the things that are most universal are farthest 
from sense, and individual things nearest to it.’ In a demonstratio 
potissima all three terms are actually of equal universality; but 
nevertheless when we say All Bis A, All C is B, Therefore all C 
is A, in the minor premiss we are using only the fact that all C is 
B, and not the fact that all B is C, so that notionally the major 
premiss is wider than the conclusion, and therefore (Aristotle 
would say) less known fo us. In saying this, he is pointing to the 
fact that is brought out in the final chapter of the Posterzor 
Analytics—that the ultimate premisses of demonstration are 
arrived at by intuitive induction from individual facts grasped by 
sense; while in saying that the premisses are more known by 
nature he is saying that the universal fact is more intelligible than 
the individual fact that is deduced from it; and this is so; for if 
all C is A because all B is A and allC is B, we understand all C’s 
being A only by grasping the more fundamental facts that all B 
is A andallC is B. Thus the two senses of ‘more known’ are ‘more 
familiar’, which is applicable to the conclusion, and ‘more in- 
telligible’, which is applicable to the premisses. In demonstration 
we are not passing from familiar premisses to a less familiar con- 
clusion, but explaining a familiar fact by deducing it from less 
familiar but more intelligible facts. 

One thing in this context that is puzzling is the statement that 
the premisses must be mpoywwwoxdpeva,? which clearly refers to 
temporal precedence and might seem to contradict the statement 
that the conclusions are more familiar to us. But the two state- 
ments are not inconsistent ; for even if the premisses have been 
reached by induction from particular instances, it need not be 

¥ An, Post. ii, 12. 2 71634-7245, 3 716315 cf. 72428. 
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from the instances to which the conclusion refers, and even if it 
is so, within the syllogism the knowledge of the conclusion appears 
as emerging from the knowledge of the premisses and following it 
in time. 

Aristotle adds one further qualification of the dpyai of science ; 
they must be ofxefat.!. This must be understood as meaning not 
‘peculiar’ to the science in question (for Aristotle includes among 
the dpyaf axioms which extend beyond the bounds of any one 
science), but ‘appropriate’ to it. What he is excluding is the 
petdBacis €€ dAdou yevous,? the use (as in dialectic) of premisses 
borrowed from here, there, and everywhere. 

Aristotle turns now>'to distinguish the various kinds of premiss 
that scientific demonstration needs. There are, first of all, a£ta- 
para (also called xowwad or xowai dpxai), the things one must know 
if one is to learn anything, the principles that are true of all things 
that are. The only principles ever cited by Aristotle that strictly 
conform to this account are the laws of contradiction and of 
excluded middle,‘ but it is to be noted that he also includes under 
afuiuara principles of less generality than these but applying to 
all quantities, e.g. that if equals be taken from equals, equals 
remain.’ Even these are xowa as compared with assumptions 
peculiar to arithmetic or to geometry. 

Secondly, there are @éces, necessary for the pursuit of one 
particular science, though not necessary presuppositions of all 
learning. These fall into two groups: (1) bro@éces, assumptions 
of the existence of certain things, and (2) dpicpot, definitions, 
which, since they are co-ordinated with dmo@éces and not de- 
scribed as including them as elements, must be purely nominal 
definitions of the meaning of words, and are, indeed, so described 
in 71814-15. The same passage adds that while with regard to 
some terms (e.g. triangle in geometry) only the meaning must be 
assumed, with regard to others (e.g. unit in arithmetic)® the exis- 
tence of a corresponding entity must also be assumed. Aristotle’s 
view is that the meaning of all the technical terms used in a 
science and the existence of the primary subjects of the science 
must be assumed, while the existence of the non-primary terms 
(ie. of the attributes to be asserted of the subjects) must be 
proved.” 

I 4256, 2 75938, 3 72914~24. 
4 71914, 77%10-12, 30, 8801. 5 76841, 620, 7230-1. 
® Cf. magnitude in geometry, 76736. 7 76%32-6. 
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With regard to these assumptions, he makes two important 
points elsewhere, One is that where an assumption is perfectly 
obvious it need not be expressly stated.! The second is that a 
science does not assume the axioms in all their generality, but 
only as applying to the subject-matter of the science*—on the 
principle of not employing means that are unnecessary to our end. 
Aristotle is not so clear as might be wished with regard to the 
function of the axioms in demonstration. He describes them as 
e€ dv, starting-points.2 In another passage he says demonstra- 
tions are achieved 8d re rev Kowdyv Kal ex TaV drodedevypevwy,* 
apparently distinguishing the function of the axioms from that of 
any previously proved propositions that form premisses for a 
later proposition. Their function is more obscurely hinted at in 
883, where it is said that propositions are proved through (&a) 
the axioms, with the help of (ue7d) the essential attributes of the 
subjects of the science. On the other hand, he says that no proof 
expressly assumes the law of contradiction, unless it is wished to 
establish a conclusion of the form ‘S is P and not non-P’.5 This 
would point to the true view that the axioms, or at least the com- 
pletely universal axioms, serve not as premisses but as laws of 
being, silently assumed in all ordinary demonstrations, not pre- 
misses but principles according to which we reason. 

There were writers of Elements of Geometry before Aristotle— 
Hippocrates of Chios in the second half of the fifth century, Leon 
in the first half of the fourth, and Theudius of Magnesia, who was 
roughly contemporary with Aristotle. Unfortunately we have no 
details about what was included in the Elements written by these 
writers. What can be said, however, is that there is a considerable 
affinity between Aristotle’s treatnient and Euclid’s treatment of 
the presuppositions of geometry, so that it is highly probable that 
Euclid, writing a generation after Aristotle, was influenced by 
him.® Euclid’s xowai évvovas answer pretty well to Aristotle’s 
Kowal apxal or afiuapara, but the significance of xowai is different 
in the two cases. In xowai dpyai it means ‘not limited to one 
science’,” and the instances Aristotle gives are either common to 


t 7616-21, 77 410-12. 2 46437-b2, 3 75442, 7614, 77227, 88528, 

4 76bI0, S 7780-12. 

6 On the relation of Aristotle’s dpyai to those of Euclid cf. Heath, The 
Thirteen Books of Euclid’s Elements, i. 117-24. In referring to Euclid’s axioms 
and postulates, I refer to the restricted list given in Heiberg’s edition and 
Heath’s translation. 7 72%14-17. 
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all things that are (the laws of contradiction and excluded middle) 
or at least common to the subject-matter of arithmetic and 
geometry (‘if equals be taken from equals, equals remain’). In 
Kowal évvo.at, kowai means ‘common to the thought of all men’, 
and the phrase is derived not from xowal dpyai but from a phrase 
which Aristotle uses in the Metaphysics'—ras xowds dd€as &€ dv 
dmavres Secxvvovow. Euclid’s xowal évwot include neither of 
Aristotle’s axioms of supreme generality. They do include axioms 
common to arithmetic and geometry (‘things which are equal to 
the same thing are also equal to one another’, ‘if equals be added 
to equals, the wholes-are equal’, ‘if equals be subtracted from 
equals, the remainders are equal’, ‘the whole is greater than the 
part’), and one which is xou} in the second sense but not in the 
first, being limited to geometry—‘things which coincide with one 
another (i.e. which can be superimposed on one another) are 
equal to one another’. 

Euclid’s 6po. answer exactly to Aristotle’s dptapot (which Aris- 
totle elsewhere often calls épo:). Like Aristotle, Euclid included 
definitions not only of the fundamental terms of the science— 
point, line, surface—but also of attributes like straight, plane, 
rectilinear. The underlying theory is Aristotle’s theory, that 
geometry must assume nominal definitions of all its technical 
terms, alike those in whose case the existence of corresponding 
entities is assumed, and those in whose case it must be proved. 

Euclid states no presuppositions answering to Aristotle’s io- 
Oécers, assumptions of existence; it is reasonable to suppose that 
he silently assumes the existence of entities corresponding to the 
most fundamental of the terms he defines. Aristotle’s treatment is 
in this respect preferable. He admits:that when an assumption is 
perfectly self-evident it need not be expressly stated; he is right 
in saying that even when it is not expressly stated, the presupposi- 
tion of the existence of certain fundamental entities is a distinct 
and necessary type of presupposition. 

On the other hand, Euclid recognizes a type of presupposition 
which does not answer to anything in Aristotle—the airjya or 
postulate. The word occurs in Aristotle, but not as standing for 
one of the necessary presuppositions of science. When a teacher 
or disputant assumes without proof something that is provable, 
and the learner or other disputant has no opinion or a contrary 
opinion on the subject, or indeed when anything provable is 

T 99628 ; cf. 997221. 
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assumed without proof (the alternatives show that Aristotle is 
not using aivnza as a technical term, but taking account of a 
variation in its ordinary usage), that is an afrnya.t In neither 
case is this a proper presupposition of science. Euclid’s airjpara 
are a curious assemblage of two quite distinct kinds of assumption. 
The first three are assumptions of the possibility of performing 
certain simple constructions—‘let it be demanded to draw a 
straight line from any point to any point, to produce a finite 
straight line continuously in a straight line, to describe a circle 
with any centre and distance’. The last two are of quite a different 
order—‘that all right angles are equal to one another’ and ‘that, 
if a straight line falling on two straight lines make the interior 
angles on the same side less than two right angles, the two 
straight lines, if produced indefinitely, meet on that side on which 
are the angles less than two right angles’—the famous postulate of 
parallels. ‘ 
The first three postulates are not propositions at all, but de- 
mands to be allowed to do certain things; and as such they 
naturally find no place among the fundamental propositions 
which Aristotle is seeking to classify. No doubt the demand to be 
allowed to do them involves a claim to be able to do them if one 
is allowed; an improper claim, since in fact no one can, strictly 
speaking, draw or produce a straight line, or describe a circle. 
All that the geometer really needs is permission to reason about 
that which he has drawn, as if it were a straight line or a circle. 
And on this Aristotle says what is really necessary when he points 
out that the geometer is guilty of no falsity when he so reasons, 
and that the supposition, fiction if you will, that what he has 
drawn is a straight line or circle forms no part of his premisses but 
only serves to bring his reasoning home to the mind of his hearer.? 
When we come to the last two of Euclid’s postulates, the situa- 
tion is quite different. The fourth states a self-evident proposition 
whose right place would be among the xotvait évvorat, a proposition 
quite analogous to the «ou éyvora that figures which coincide are 
equal. On the famous fifth postulate it would ill become me to 
dogmatize against the prevailing trend of modern mathematical 
theory; but I venture to regard this also as axiomatic. 
Aristotle’s recognition of axioms, definitions, and hypotheses as 
three distinct types of assumption needed by science is sound, so 
far as it goes, but it needs supplementation. To begin with, he 
1 76>32-4. 2 76639-7733. 
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should have recognized the distinction between the axioms that 
are applicable to all things that are, and those that are applicable 
only to quantities, i.e. to the subject-matter of arithmetic and 
geometry. Secondly, he should have recognized among the prin- 
ciples peculiar to one science certain which are neither definitions 
nor assumptions of the existence of certain entities—such pro- 
positions as Euclid’s fourth axiom, that things which coincide are 
equal, and his fourth and fifth postulates. Among these principles 
he should have included such assumptions as that every number 
is either odd or even, every line either straight or curved, which 
in another passage! he includes among the assumptions of science. 
In recognizing the existence of such self-evident propositions as 
these, Aristotle is recognizing an important difference between the 
mathematical and the inductive sciences. In the latter the alterna- 
tive attributes, one or other of which a certain subject must have, 
can only be discovered empirically; in the former they can be 
known intuitively. And finally, a closer scrutiny of the actual 
procedure of geometry would no doubt have shown him that it 
uses many other assumptions which are involved in our intuition 
of the nature of space, e.g. (to borrow an example from Cook 
Wilson) that the diagonals of a quadrilateral figure which has not 
a re-entrant angle must cross within the figure. 

It is not unusual to describe Aristotle as lacking in mathe- 
matical talent ; but there are at least three things which show the 
falsity of such a view. One is his discussion of the presuppositions 
of science (which means for him primarily the foundations of 
mathematics) ; this, though far from perfect, is almost certainly 
a great advance on anything that preceded it. Another is his 
masterly and completely original discussion, in the sixth book of 
the Physics, of the whole problem of continuity. A third is the 
brilliant passage in the Metaphysics? in which he anticipates 
Kant’s doctrine that the construction of the figure is the secret 
of geometrical discovery. He did not make original mathematical 
discoveries; but few thinkers have contributed so much as he to 
the philosophical theory of the nature of mathematics. 


Aristotle’s firm insistence that there must be starting-points of 
proof which neither need nor admit of proof enables him! to set 
aside two theories that evidently had some vogue in his day-—— 
theories which assumed in common that knowledge can only be 

1 74bs-12, 3 yo51 421-33. 3 Ch. 3. 
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got by proof. On this assumption some based the conclusion that 
knowledge is impossible since no proof proves its own premisses ;? 
while others held that knowledge is possible but is got by reasoning 
in a circle, proving a conclusion from premisses and these premisses 
from the conclusion.? Aristotle refutes the latter view at some 
length} by pointing out in detail the futility of circular argument. 

He next points out* that that which is to be known scientifically 
must be incapable of being otherwise, and that therefore the 
premisses from which it is proved must also be necessary. But 
before drawing out the implications of this he proceeds to dis- 
tinguish three relations which may exist between a predicate and 
a subject, and must exist if the proposition is to be truly scientific. 
(1) The first is that the predicate must be xara mavrds, true of 
every instance of the subject. Universality in this merely enumera- 
tive sense is the minimum requirement. (2) The second is that the 
one term must be xaé’ adrd, essential, to the other. He dis- 
tinguishes four senses of xaé’ atré, but the last two are irrelevant 
to his present inquiry and are introduced only for the sake of 
completeness. The first two senses have this in common, that a 
term A which is xa@” adré to a term B must belong to B as an 
element in its essential nature. They differ in this, that A is a6’ 
avré to B in the first sense when A is an essential element in the 
definition of B, and in the second sense when B is an essential 
element in the definition of A. The underlying idea is that in the 
essential nature of anything there are two layers—a complex of 
fundamental attributes (genus and differentiae) which form the 
core of its being and by reference to which it is defined, and a 
complex of consequential attributes which are its properties and 
can be defined only by reference to it. Propositions which are 
examples of the first kind of xa6’ atré relation are definitions or 
partial definitions, which form suitable premisses of demonstra~ 
tion ; with regard to the second kind of xa@’ adré relation, Aristotle 
no doubt means, though he fails to point out clearly, that pro- 
positions like ‘every angle is either right, acute, or obtuse’ occur 
among the premisses of geometry, and propositions like ‘the angle 
in the semicircle is right’ among its conclusions. 

The instances Aristotle gives of these two kinds of xa@” atro 
relation call for two comments. (a) Terms that are xaé aro in 
the first sense are said to belong (dmdpyew) to their subjects. 
dmdpyew is a non-technical and ambiguous word. Line belongs to 

1 yoby—r5, 2 Ib. 15-18. 3 Ib. 25-73820. 4 73321-4. 
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triangle as being its boundary, point to line as being its terminus; 
but more often it is an attvibute that he describes as being in this 
sense xaé’ avré to its subject. And if we wish to express the rela- 
tion of line to triangle and of point to line in terms of a relation 
between an attribute and a subject, we may say that a triangle is 
necessarily ‘bounded by lines’, and a line necessarily ‘terminates 
in points’. (b) The examples Aristotle gives here of terms that are 
xa’ avr to others in the second sense are pairs of terms that are 
alternatively predicable of their subjects (e.g. straight and curved) ; 
but there is no reason why he might not have cited larger groups of 
terms that are alternatively predicable of their subjects, or for that 
matter single terms that are necessarily predicable of their subjects. 

(3) But it is not enough that the predicate should be true, 
without exception and necessarily, of its subject. It must also be 
true of it # advo, of it precisely as itself, not of any wider whole. 
Aristotle applies this distinction to both kinds of «a@’ atré rela- 
tion.! As applied to the first kind it would mean that only pro- 
positions ascribing to a subject its final differentia are suitable 
premisses of demonstration, for only these are simply convertible. 
But it is doubtful if he would have stressed this point. What he 
has mainly in mind is to assert that the conclusion of a demon- 
stration? must have terms that are equal in denotation or ‘com- 
mensurately universal’, though he allows that in a looser sense a 
proposition whose predicate is not commensurately universal 
may be demonstrated.? If we merely show that a subject always 
and necessarily has a certain attribute, we have not yet reached the 
ideal of demonstration; we do this only when we show that a 
subject has a property in virtue of its whole nature, so that 
nothing else can also have it. This is the severe ideal of demon- 
stration which Aristotle sets up. In the next chapter* he points 
out various circumstances in which, while there is a ‘sort of proof’, 
there is not genuine proof because there is not a perfect fit 
between the subject and the predicate of our conclusion. Greek 
mathematics, he says, had at one time been defective because it 
proved that if A isto BasC is to D, A is toC as B is to D, not 
universally of all quantities but separately for numbers, lines, 
solids, and times, but had later remedied this defect. In Euclid® 
we find the universal proposition actually proved. 

¥ 9329-32. 2 74%1-2. 3 Ib. 2. 4iLs. 
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Aristotle has already said! that since it is the object of science 
to prove conclusions that state necessary facts, its premisses also 
must state necessary facts, but he has not supported this dictum 
by argument. Instead, he turned aside to state the conditions 
which any proposition must fulfil if it is to be necessary—viz. 
that it be enumeratively true, and that it state a connexion which 
is xa6’ adro (for the third characteristic, that it enunciate a con- 
nexion which is # advé, commensurately universal, while it is a 
characteristic of a perfectly scientific proposition, is not a prece- 
dent condition of its being necessary). He now turns to prove the 
proposition stated without proof in 73221~4. He supports it by a 
variety of probable arguments, but his most cogent argument is 
that stated in 74>26-32. If a proposition is provable, one cannot 
know it scientifically unless one knows the reason for its being 
true. Now if A is necessarily true of C, but B, the middle term 
one uses, is not necessarily true of C (or, for that matter, if A is 
not necessarily true of B), one cannot be knowing why C is A. 
For obviously C’s being something which it is not necessarily 
cannot be the cause of its being something which it is necessarily. 

It is, of course, possible to infer a necessary fact from non- 
necessary premisses, as it is possible to draw a true inference from 
false premisses, but as in the latter case the conclusion cannot be 
known to be true, in the former the fact cannot be known to be 
necessary ; but the object of science is to know just that. On the 
other hand, just as if the premisses are known to be true the 
conclusion is known to be true, so if the premisses are known to 
be necessary the conclusion is known to be so. Thus the requisite 
and sufficient condition of the conclusion’s being known to be 
necessary is that our premisses be known to be necessary,” or in 
other words that we know their predicates to be connected with 
their subjects by one or other of the two xa adré relations.3 

The first corollary which Aristotle deduces* from the account 
just given of the nature of the premisses of scientific reasoning is 
that there must be no perdBaas €€ dAdov yevous, no proving of 
propositions in one science by premisses drawn from another 
science. No science has a roving commission; each deals with a 
determinate genus. The subject of each of its conclusions must 
be an entity belonging to that genus; the predicate must be an 
attribute that is xa@#’ atré to such a subject; but two terms of 
which one is xa” atrd to the other obviously cannot be properly 
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linked by a middle term that is not in such a relation to them. 
Thus a geometrical proposition cannot be proved by arithmetic,' 
nor vice versa ;? for the subject of geometry is spatial magnitudes, 
i.e. continuous quanta, and that of arithmetic is numbers, i.e. 
discrete quanta.? 

At the same time, Aristotle allows the possibility of peraBacrs 
from one genus to another, when the genera are ‘the same in some 
respect’. What he has in mind is the possibility of using mathe- 
matical proofs in sciences that are intermediate between mathe- 
matics and physics, what he elsewhereS calls ra fuaoixwrepa trav 
pabnudrwy, since their subject-matters are subordinate to those 
of a mathematical science. Optics is in this sense subordinate to 
geometry, and harmonics to arithmetic.® He elsewhere says much 
the same about astronomy’ and mechanics.® Consider, for instance, 
optics. Optics studies rays of light, which are lines ‘embodied’ in 
certain matter; and in virtue of their being lines they obey 
geometrical principles, and their properties can be studied by the 
aid of geometry without any improper transition being involved. 
But elsewhere? Aristotle adds a refinement, by distinguishing 
within these sciences a mathematical part and a physical or 
observational part, the latter being subordinate to the former as 
that is to geometry or arithmetic. Here it is the business of the 
observer to ascertain the facts, and that of the mathematician to 
discover the reasons for them.?° 

The second corollary which Aristotle draws!! from his account 
of the premisses of science is that there cannot, strictly speaking, 
be demonstration of perishable facts, i.e. of a subject’s possession 
of an attribute at certain times. Aristotle is taking account of the 
fact that there are not only mathematical sciences stating eternal 
and necessary connexions between subjects and attributes, but 
also quasi-mathematical sciences which prove and explain tem- 
porary but recurring facts, as astronomy explains why the moon 
is at times eclipsed. There is an eternal and necessary connexion 
between a body’s having an opaque body interposed between it 
and its source of light, and its being eclipsed, and the moon some- 


1 7538-9. 2 75>13-14. 3 Cat, 420-5, Met. 102027-14. 
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times incidentally has the one attribute because it sometimes in- 
cidentally has the other.’ The proof that it has it is eternal inas- 
much as its object is a recurrent type of attribute, but inasmuch 
as the subject does not always have this attribute the proof is 
particular.2 The fact explained is an incidental and non-eternal 
example of an eternal connexion. 

The third corollary? is that the propositions of a science cannot 
be proved from common principles (i.e. from principles which 
apply more widely than to the subject-matter of the science), any 
more than they can be proved from alien principles. For it is 
plain that there will be some subject to which the predicate of our 
conclusion applies commensurately, and that subject and not 
something wider must be the middle term of our proof, if our 
premisses are to be commensurately universal. In consequence, 
Aristotle rejects the ideal, adumbrated by Plato in the Republic, 
of a master-knowledge which will prove the dpxyaé of the special 
sciences ; each science, he holds, stands on its own basis, and its 
appropriate premisses are known by their own self-evidence. 
Zabarella argues* that Aristotle is not attempting to show that 
metaphysics cannot prove the dpya¢ of the sciences, but only that 
they cannot prove their own apyat; but there is nothing here or 
elsewhere in Aristotle to justify this view. In the Metaphysics 
itself it is nowhere suggested that metaphysics can do this, and it 
would be inconsistent with the underlying assumption of that 
work, that metaphysics is the study of ro dv # ov, of being only in 
respect of its most universal characteristics. Zabarella’s interpre- 
tation is, I think, only a projection of his own somewhat Platonic 
view into Aristotle. It is natural enough that Plato should have 
been scandalized by the spectacle of several sciences starting from 
separate dpyai, and should have been fired by the ideal of a single 
unified system of knowledge. But it is significant that neither 
Plato nor anyone else has ever had any success in realizing such 
an ideal, while mathematics offers a clear example of a science 
which, starting from premisses which it holds to be self-evident, 
succeeds in reaching a unified body of knowledge which covers 
one large sphere of being. The search for a single all-explaining 
principle seems to be a product of the equally mistaken desire to 
have proof of everything. If we cannot have proof of everything 
(so its advocates seem to say), since the ultimate premisses of any 

ward oupBeBnxds 75625. 2 Ib. 33-5. 3 Ch. 9. 
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proof are obviously themselves not proved, let us at least have as 
few unproved principles as possible, and if possible only one. But 
there is really nothing more scandalous in a plurality of unproved 
premisses than in a single one. 

In maintaining that proof must be from the proper principles 
of the science in question, Aristotle might seem to be contradicting 
his inclusion of the xowd d&sw&para among the premisses of a 
science. In ch. 10 he meets this difficulty by pointing out! that a 
science does not assume the xowd déiéspara in their generality, 
but only in so far as they are true of the subjects of the science in 
question, this being all that is necessary for its purpose. 

Aristotle draws an interesting distinction between three types 
of error which may arise in the attempt at scientific proof? In the 
first place, we may sin against the principle that our premisses 
must be true.’ In trying to prove a geometrical proposition we 
may use premisses that are geometrical in the sense that their 
terms are geometrical terms, but ungeometrical in the sense that 
they connect these terms incorrectly (e.g. by assuming that the 
angles of a triangle are not equal to two right angles). In the 
second place we may sin against the principle that our proof must 
be syllogistically correct.4 In this case our premisses may be in the 
full sense geometrical, but we misuse them. In the third place we 
may sin against the principle that proof in any science must be 
drawn from premisses appropriate to the science.’ In this case 
our premisses are not geometrical at all. Aristotle adds that error 
of the second kind is less likely to arise in mathematics than in 
dialectical reasoning, because any ambiguity in terms is easily 
detected when we have a figure to look at. ‘Is every circle a 
figure? If we draw one, we see that this isso. Are the epic poems 
a circle? Clearly not’—i.e. not in the literal sense in which every 
circle is a figure. 

With this distinction of three types of error we may compare 
a later section of the Posterior Analytics, i. 16-18. Paralogism—- 
reasoning not in accordance with the rules of syllogism—is not 
there mentioned, probably because it has been fully considered in 
the Prior Analytics. The first kind of error discussed in the 
present chapter, 6 é« r@v dvtixerpévww ovadrcyiopes (e.g. reasoning 
from incorrect geometrical assumptions), is described in chs. 16 
and 17 under the title dyvora 7 xara S:dBfeow, ignorance which 

1 76837-b2. 2 77b16-33. 3 Cf. 71b19-21, 25-6. 
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involves a definite though mistaken attitude towards geometrical 
principles. The third kind discussed in the present chapter, 6 e 
G@AAns téxvns, that which in the absence of even incorrect geo- 
metrical opinions attempts to prove a geometrical proposition 
from premisses borrowed from another science, is by implication 
called dyvota 4 Kar’ dwdd¢aow,! and in ch. 18 such ignorance of a 
whole sphere of reality is described as due to the absence of one of 
the senses ; and this is in accordance with Aristotle’s general view 
that the principles of all the sciences are derived by generalization 
from sensuous experience.” 

The chapter with which we are dealing? contains one further 
important point, not made elsewhere. A science grows, says 
Aristotle, not by interpolation of new middle terms, but by one or 
other of two methods, both of them methods of extrapolation. If 
we already know that C is A because B is A andC is B we can (1) 
add the premiss ‘D is C’ and thus get the new conclusion that D 
is A, or (2) we can add the premisses that D is A and E is D, and 
thus get the conclusion that E is A; ie. we may extrapolate 
either vertically or horizontally. The dictum that a science grows 
by extrapolation might at first sight seem to contradict what 
Aristotle says elsewhere,* that ‘packing’ or interpolation (av«vw- 
ows) is the method of science; but there is no real contradiction. 
We have not science at all till interpolation has been completed, 
till we have replaced all provable premisses by premisses that need 
no proof. But once this has been done, extrapolation comes by 
its own and provides for the growth of the science. 

Aristotle has pointed out’ three types of error which do not 
yield knowledge at all. In ch. 13 he passes to consider less gross 
forms of error, which lead to something that may in a loose sense 
be called knowledge, but falls short of demonstratio potissima. 
When we commit them, we may reach knowledge that a fact is so, 
but not knowledge of why it isso. In the first place, we may sin 
against the principle that our premisses should be immediate.‘ 
If Dis A because B is A,C is B, and DisC, and we reason ‘C is A, 
DisC, Therefore D is A’, i.e. if ‘C is A’ is provable and we assume 
it without proof, we shall not know why D is A, nor indeed in the 
strict sense know that D is A, but we shall at least have reached 
a true opinion, and have to some extent reached it by correct 
means. Secondly, we may sin against the principle that our 

1 agb23. 2 il. 19. 3 i. 12. 4 84b33-5, 
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premisses must be yrwpiycitepa Kai mporepa Kai aia Tod cupre- 
pdopatos.' Suppose we reason: ‘Heavenly bodies that do not 
twinkle must be relatively near to us, Planets do not twinkle, 
Therefore planets must be relatively near to us.’ Then our 
premisses are true, our reasoning is syllogistically correct, and we 
reach a true opinion about the state of the facts. But it is not the 
case that because the planets do not twinkle they are near to us, 
but that because they are near they do not twinkle. We have 
clearly not reached knowledge of the actual ground of the fact we 
state in our conclusion. 

In this case the converse of our major premiss is true, and we 
can therefore replace the defective syllogism by the syllogism 
‘Heavenly bodies that are near to us do not twinkle, The planets 
are near to us, Therefore the planets do not twinkle’, and then we 
shall know both the fact stated in our conclusion and the ground 
of its truth, and our reasoning will be truly scientific. But in 
other cases our major premiss may ot be convertible; then we 
have an unscientific syllogism which cannot be immediately re- 
placed by a scientific one. 

Thirdly, we may sin against the principle that our premisses 
must be true 4 ad7d.2, This happens when the middle term ‘is 
placed outside’, i.e. occurs as predicate of both premisses, as when 
we say ‘All breathing things are animals, No wall is an animal, 
Therefore no wall breathes’. Here we reason as if not being an 
animal were the cause of not breathing, and imply that being an 
animal is the cause of breathing; but plainly being an animal is 
not the cause of breathing, since not all animals breathe. The 
precise or adequate cause of breathing is possession of a lung; 
being an animal is an inadequate cause of breathing, and not being 
an animal a super-adequate cause of not breathing. In saying, in 
effect, ‘Nothing that is not an animal breathes’, we have used a 
premiss which, while true xara zavrds and xa@’ advo, is not true 7 
auro ; for it is not precisely gua not being an animal, but gua not 
possessing a lung, that that which does not breathe does not 
breathe. 

Having thus pointed out in ch. 13 the failure of a second-figure 
argument to give the true cause of an effect, Aristotle goes on in 
ch. 14 to point out that in general the first figure is the figure 
appropriate to science. He appeals to the fact that the sciences 
actually use this much more than the other figures, and he gives 

1 78826-br3, cf. 71>19-22, 29-7245. 2 78by3-31, cf. 73625-7443. 
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two reasons for its superiority: (1) that it alone can establish a 
definition, since the second figure cannot prove an affirmative, nor 
the third a universal, conclusion; and (2) that even if we start 
with a syllogism in the second or third figure, if its premisses 
themselves need to be proved we must fall back on the first, since 
the affirmative premiss which a second-figure syllogism needs 
cannot be proved in the second figure, and the universal premiss 
which a third-figure syllogism needs cannot be proved in the third. 

Aristotle has in ch. 3 shown, and has repeatedly thereafter 
assumed, that there must be immediate premisses, neither needing 
nor admitting of proof. He now! makes the important point that 
among these there must be negative as well as affirmative pre- 
misses, and points out clearly the kind of terms that must occur 
in them. If either A or B is included in a wider class in which the 
other is not included, the proposition No B is A cannot be im- 
mediate. For (1) if A is included in C and Bis not, No B is A can 
be established by the premisses All A isC, No BisC. (2) If Bis 
included in D and A is not, No Bis A can be established by the 
premisses No A is D, All Bis D. (3) If A is included inC and B 
in D, No B is A can be established by the premisses All 4 is C, 
No B is C, or by the premisses No A is D, All Bis D. The only 
type of immediate negative proposition which Aristotle seems to 
consider is that in which one category is excluded from another, 
as when one says ‘No substance is a quality’. The types of pro- 
position he does not consider are those whose terms are (1) two 
infimae species falling under the same proximate genus, (2) two 
alternative differentiae, or (3) two members of the same tnfima 
species. In the first case the differentia possessed by one and not 
by the other can be used as middle term to prove the exclusion of 
one species from the other. In the second case Aristotle would 
have to admit that the two differentiae exclude one another 
directly, just as two categories do. The third case would not 
interest him, because in the Posterior Analytics he is concerned 
only with relations between universals. His consideration of the 
problem is incomplete, but both his insistence that there are 
immediate negative premisses and his insistence that propositions 
in which one category is excluded from another are immediate 
are important pieces of logical doctrine. 

He now? embarks on a discussion, much more elaborate than 
any that has preceded, of the question whether there are im- 
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mediate premisses, not needing nor admitting of proof. A dialec- 
tician is satisfied if he can find two highly probable premisses of 
the form All Bis A, AllC is B; he then proceeds to infer that all 
C is A. But a scientist must ask the question, ‘Are All B is A, 
AIC is B, really immediate propositions ; am I not bound to look 
for a middle term between B and A, and one between C and B?’ 
Aristotle divides the problem into three problems: (1) If there is a 
subject not predicable of anything, a predicate predicable of that 
subject, and a predicate predicable of that predicate, is there an 
infinite chain of propositions in the upward direction, a chain in 
which that which is predicate in one proposition becomes subject 
in the next? (2) If there is a predicate of which nothing can be 
predicated, a subject of which it is predicable, and a subject of 
which that subject is predicable, is there an infinite chain in the 
downward direction, in which that which is subject in one pro- 
position becomes predicate in the next? (3) Is there an infinite 
chain of middle terms between any two given terms?! 

He first? establishes that if questions (1) and (2) are to be 
answered in the negative, question (3) must also be so answered. 
This is obvious, because if between two terms in a chain leading 
down from a predicate, or in a chain leading up from a subject, 
there is ever an infinite number of middle terms, there is neces- 
sarily an infinite number of terms in the whole chain; this must 
be so, even if between some of the terms no middle term can be 
inserted. 

Next} Aristotle proves that if a chain having an affirmative 
conclusion is necessarily limited at both ends, a chain having a 
negative conclusion must also be limited at both ends. This fol- 
lows from the fact that a negative can only be proved in one or 
other of the three figures: (2) No Bis A, AIlC is B, Therefore no 
C is A; (6) All A is B, NoC is B, Therefore no C is A; (c) No Bis 
C (or Some B is not C), All B is A, Therefore some A is not C. 
Now if in (a) we try to mediate the negative premiss, this will be 
by a prosyllogism: No D is A, All Bis D, Therefore no B is A. 
Thus with each introduction of an intermediate negative premiss 
we introduce a new affirmative premiss; and therefore if the 
chain of affirmative premisses is limited, so is the chain of negative 
premisses; there must be a term of which 4 is directly deniable. 
A similar proof applies to cases (6) and (c). 

Aristotle now‘ turns to his main thesis, that a chain of affirma- 
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tive premisses must be limited both in the upward and in the 
downward direction. He first offers arguments which he describes 
as dialectical,! but which we must not pass over, because they 
contain so much that is characteristic of his way of thinking. He 
starts? with the true observation that if definition is to be possible,. 
the elements in the definition of a thing must be limited in number. 
But clearly propositions other than definitions occur in scientific 
reasoning, and he therefore has to attempt a wider proof. He 
prefaces this by laying down a distinction between genuine 
predication and another kind of assertion. He discusses three 
types of assertion: (1) ‘that big thing is a log’, or ‘that white thing 
is a log’; (2) ‘that white thing is walking’, or ‘that musical thing is 
white’; (3) ‘that log is big’, or ‘that log is white’, or ‘that man is 
walking’; and analyses them differently. (1) When we say ‘that 
white thing is a log’, we do not mean that ‘white’ is a subject of 
which being a log is an attribute, but that being white is an 
attribute of which that log is the subject. And (2) when we say 
‘that musical thing is white’ we do not mean that ‘musical’ is a 
subject of which being white is an attribute, but that a certain 
man who has the attribute of being musical has also that of being 
white. In neither case do we think of our grammatical subject 
as being a metaphysical subject, or of our grammatical predicate 
as being a metaphysical attribute of that subject. But when (3) 
we say ‘that log is white’ we understand our subject to be a meta- 
physical subject underlying or possessing the attribute of being 
white. Aristotle recognizes only assertions of type (3) as predica- 
tions proper, and describes the others as predications xara ovp- 
BeByxds, as statements which are possible only as incidental 
consequences of the possibility of a proper predication. 

This distinction is open to serious criticism. It is evident that 
the form of words ‘that white thing is a log’ or ‘that musical thing 
is white’ is not only a perfectly proper statement, but in certain 
circumstances the only appropriate statement. When we say 
‘that white thing is a log’, our meaning would be quite im- 
properly conveyed by the words ‘that log is white’; ‘that white 
thing’ is not only the grammatical but the logical subject—that 
about which something is asserted—and what is predicated of it 
is just that it is a log. Aristotle is either confusing the logical 
distinction of subject and predicate—a distinction which depends 
on our subjective approach to the matter in hand—with the 

1 8427, 2 82b37, 
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metaphysical distinction of subject (or substrate) and attribute, 
or else, while aware of the difference, he is saying that only that 
is proper predication in which the metaphysical subject and attri- 
bute are made respectively logical subject and predicate; which 
would be just as serious an error as a confusion of the two dis- 
tinctions would be." 

It may be added that his mistake is made more easy by the 
Greek usage by which a phrase like 76 Aevxdv may stand either for 
‘the white thing’ or for ‘white colour’. For the speaker of a 
language in which ro Aevxdv éare EvAov might mean ‘white colour 
is a log’, it becomes easy to suppose that the statement is an 
improper statement. It may be said too that while as a general 
logical doctrine what Aristotle says here is indefensible, there is 
some justification for his restricting predication as he does, in the 
present context. For the Postertor Analytics is a study of scientific 
method, and he is justified in saying? that the sort of proposition 
which the sciences use is normally one in which an attribute is 
predicated of a substance. But to this it must be added that the 
mathematical sciences habitually assert propositions of which the 
subject is not a substance but an entity (such as a triangle) which 
is thought of as having a nature of its own in consequence of 
which it has the attribute that is predicated of it, as substances 
have attributes in consequence of their intrinsic nature. Aristotle 
is, in effect, recognizing this when he later describes the unit as 
ovcia aberos and the point as ovata Berds.3 

Among proper predications Aristotle proceeds* to distinguish 
definitions and partial definitions (é7ep éxeivo 7 Smep éxeivd Te 
onpatver) from those which assert of subjects cupBeByxdra, among 
which he includes not only accidents but also attributes that are 
xo’ at7d in the second sense,’ i.e. properties. In any case the 
chain of predication must be finite, since the categories, under 
one or other of which any predicate of a given subject must fall, 
are finite in number, and so are the attributes in any category.® 
There is only one type of case, he points out, in which a thing is 
predicated of itself; viz. definition, in which a thing designated 
by a name is identified with itself as described by a phrase. In 
every other case the predicate is an attribute assigned to a subject 
and not itself having the nature proper to a subject, i.e. not a 


' There is a penetrating criticism of Aristotle’s doctrine in J. Cook Wilson, 
Statement and Inference, i. 159-66. 2 83820-1, 34-5. 
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self-subsistent thing. Every chain of predication is terminated in 
the downward direction by such a thing, an individual substance. 
Upwards from this stretches a finite chain of essential attributes, 
terminating in a summum genus or category, and a finite chain of 
ovpBeBnxora, some of which are predicated of the subject strictly 
# adro, just as being that subject, while others are predicated 
3 adrd of some element in the nature of the subject (i.e. of some 
species to which it belongs), and thus related xa@ airo but not 
# advo to the subject. Any chain of ovpBeBnxodra, no less than any 
chain of definitory attributes, terminates in a category, ‘which 
neither is predicated of anything prior to itself, nor has anything 
prior to itself predicated of it’—because there zs nothing prior to it.! 

The second dialectical argument? for the finiteness of the chain 
of predication is a simple one, running as follows: anything that 
is the conclusion from a chain of propositions can be known only 
if it is proved; but if the chain is infinite it cannot be traversed, 
and its conclusion cannot be proved. Thus to suppose the chain 
of predication to be infinite runs counter to our confidence that, 
in mathematics at least, we know the conclusions of certain trains 
of reasoning to be true, and not merely to be true if the pre- 
misses are. 

Aristotle now? turns to the proof which he describes as analyti- 
cal—analytical because it rests on a consideration not of predica- 
tion in general, but of the two kinds of predication which in 
ch. 4 have been described as being proper to science, those in which 
we predicate of a subject some element in its definition, and those 
in which we predicate of a subject some attribute in whose 
definition the subject itself is included. If we had an infinite chain 
of predicates, each related to its subject in the second of these 
ways, we should have a predicate B including in its definition its 
subject A, a predicate C including in its definition its subject B, 
...and therefore the term at infinity would include in its defini- 
tion an infinite number of elements. If, again, we had an infinite 
chain of predicates, each related to its subject in the first of the 
two ways, the original subject would include in its definition an 
infinite number of elements. Each of these two consequences 
Aristotle rejects as impossible, on the ground that, since any 
term is definable, no term can include an infinite number of 
elements in its essential nature. 

It would seem plausible to say that if two subjects have the 
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same attribute, it must be by virtue of some other attribute 
which they have in common. But Aristotle is quick to point out! 
that this would involve an infinite chain of predication. If, when 
C and D both have the attribute A, this must be because they 
both have the attribute B, it will be equally true that if they 
both have the attribute B, this must be because they both have 
a further attribute in common, and so ad infinitum. The true 
d86s emt Tas dpyds is one that terminates not, as Plato supposed, 
in a single dpy7 dvumdberos, but in a variety of immediate proposi- 
tions, some affirmative, some negative. In seeking the ground of 
an affirmative proposition we proceed by packing the interval 
between our minor term and our major, never inserting a middle 
term wider than our major. Bis A because BisC,C is D...Y 
is Z, Z is A, the ultimate premisses being known not by reasoning 
but by intuition (vods). If the proposition we seek to prove is a 
negative one, we may proceed in either of three ways. (1) Suppose 
that no Bis A because no C is A andall Bis C; then if we want to 
prove that no C is A, we may do so by recognizing that no Dis A 
and all C is D; and so on. We never take in a middle term which 
includes our major term A. (2) Suppose that no £ is D because 
all D is C and no E is C; then if we want to prove that no E isC, 
we may do so by recognizing that allC is F and no £ is F; and 
so on. We never take in a middle term included within our 
minor, E. (3) Suppose that no E is D because no D isC and all F 
is C; then if we want to prove that no D is C, we may do so by 
recognizing that no C is F and all D is F; and so on. We never 
take a middle term that either includes our major, or is included 
in our minor. 

From this consideration of the necessity for immediate pre- 
misses, Aristotle passes? to compare three pairs of types of proof 
in respect of ‘goodness’, i.e. of intellectual satisfactoriness. Is 
universal or particular proof the better? Is affirmative or nega- 
tive proof the better? Is ostensive proof or reductio ad tmpossibile 
the better? On the first question, he first? states various dialec- 
tical arguments purporting to show particular proof (i.e. proof 
proceeding from narrower premisses) to be better than universal, 
then‘ refutes these, and offers5 dialectical arguments in favour of 
the opposite view, and finally® offers what he considers the most 
conclusive arguments in support of it, viz. (1) that if we know a 

™ Ch. 23. ? Chs. 24-6. 3 85420-b3, 
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universal proposition such as ‘Every triangle has its angles equal 
to two right angles’, we know potentially the narrower proposi- 
tion ‘Every isosceles triangle has its angles equal to two right 
angles’, while the converse is not true; and (2) that a universal 
proposition is apprehended by pure véyats, while in approaching 
a particularization of it we have entered on a path which termi- 
nates in mere sensuous perception. His consideration of the merits 
of affirmative as compared with negative proof,’ and of ostensive 
proof as compared with reductio,? is of less general interest. 
Turning? from the comparison of particular proofs to that of 
whole sciences, Aristotle points out that one science is more 
precise than another, more completely satisfactory to the intellect, 
if it fulfils any one of three conditions. In the first place, a science 
which knows both facts and the reasons for them is superior to a 
so-called science which is a mere collection of unexplained facts. 
In the second place; among genuine sciences a pure science, one 
that deals with abstract entities, is superior to an applied science, 
one that deals with those entities embodied in some kind of 
‘matter’; pure arithmetic, for instance, is superior to the applica- 
tion of arithmetic to the study of vibrating strings. In the third 
place, among pure sciences one that deals with simple entities is 
superior to one that deals with complex entities; arithmetic, 
dealing with units, which are entities without position, is superior 
to geometry, dealing with points, which are entities with position. 
It is noteworthy that, while Aristotle conceives of demonstra- 
tion in the strict sense as proceeding from premisses that are 
necessarily true to conclusions that are necessarily true, he recog- 
nizes demonstration (in a less strict sense, of course) as capable of 
proceeding from premisses for the most part true to similar con- 
clusions.4 That which can never be an object of scientific know- 
ledge is a mere chance conjunction between a subject and a 
predicate. And, continuing in the same strain,’ he points out that 
to grasp an individual fact by sense-perception is never to know 
it scientifically. Even if we could see the triangle to have its 
angles equal to two right angles, we should still have to look for a 
demonstration to show why this is so. Even if we were on the 
moon and could see the earth thrusting itself between the moon 
and the sun, we should still have to seek the cause of lunar 
eclipse. The function of perception is not to give us scientific 
knowledge but to rouse the curiosity which only demonstration 
' Ch. 25. 2 Ch. 26. 3 Ch. 27. * Ch. 30. 5 Ch. 3r. 
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can satisfy. At the same time some of our problems are due to 
lack of sense-perception ; for there are cases in which if we per- 
ceived a certain fact we should as an immediate consequence, 
without further inquiry, recognize that and why it must be so in 
any similar case. To quickness in divining the cause of a fact, as 
an immediate result of perceiving the fact, Aristotle assigns the 
name of dyyivora.! 


Vil 


THE SECOND BOOK OF THE POSTERIOR ANALYTICS 


THE second book of the Posterior Analytics bears every appearance 
of having been originally a separate work. It begins abruptly, 
with no attempt to link it on to what has gone before; even the 
absence of a connective particle in the first sentence is significant.” 
Further, there is one fact which suggests that the second book is a 
good deal later than the first. In the first book allusions to mathe- 
matics are very frequent, and it might almost be said that Aris- 
totle identifies science with mathematics, as we might expect a 
student of the Academy to do; the only traces of a scientific 
interest going beyond mathematics and the semi-mathematical 
sciences of astronomy, mechanics, optics, and harmonics are the 
very cursory allusions to physics and to medical science in 77%41, 
b41-7845, 8814-17, >12. In the second book allusions to mathe- 
matics are relatively much fewer, and references to physical and 
biological problems much more numerous; cf. the references to 
the causes of thunder? and of the rising of the Nile,* to the 
definition of ice,5 to the properties of different species of animals® 
and to analogical parts of animals,’ to the causes of deciduousness® 
and of long life,? and to medical problems.'° 

The subject of the first book has been demonstration ; the main 
subject of the second book, with which the first ten chapters are 
concerned, is definition. Aristotle begins by distinguishing four 
topics of scientific inquiry, ro drt, ro bio7t, €f ote, Ti eave. The 
difference between 76 or and ef €or turns on the difference 
between the copulative and the existential use of ‘is’; the two 

' Ch. 34. 

2 Apart from the Metaphysics, the only other clear cases in Aristotle of 
books (after the first) beginning without such a particle are Phys. 7, Pol. 3, 4. 
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questions are respectively of the form ‘Is A B?’ and of the form 
‘Does A exist?’ If we have established that A is B, we go on to 
ask why it is so; if we have established that A exists, we go on to 
ask what it is. 

Aristotle proceeds in ch. 2 to say that to ask whether A is B, or 
whether A exists, is to ask whether there is a middle term to account 
for A’s being B, or for A’s existing, and that to ask why A is B, or 
what A is, is to ask what this middle term is. But there are reasons 
for supposing that this is an over-statement of Aristotle’s mean- 
ing. He never, so far as I know, makes the question whether a 
certain substance exists turn on the question whether there is a 
middle term to account for its existence, nor the question what 
acertain substance is turn on the question what that middle term 
is; and it would be strange if he did so. The question whether a 
certain substance exists is to be decided simply by observation ; 
the question what it is is to be answered by a definition stating 
simply the genus to which the substance belongs, and the differen- 
tia or differentiae that distinguish it from other species of the 
genus. It is really of attributes that Aristotle is speaking when he 
says that to ask whether they exist is to ask whether there is a 
cause to account for them, and that to ask what they are is to ask 
what that cause is. And when we are considering an attribute, 
the question whether it exists is identified with the question 
whether this, that, or the other substance possesses it, and the 
question what it is is identified with the question why this, that, 
or the other substance possesses it. ‘What is eclipse? Depriva- 
tion of light from the moon by the interposition of the earth. Why 
does eclipse occur, or why does the moon suffer eclipse? Because 
its light fails through the earth’s blocking it off.” 

In ch. 3 Aristotle passes to pose certain questions regarding the 
relation between demonstration and definition. How is a defini- 
tion proved? How is the method of proof to be put into syllo- 
gistic form? What is definition? What things can be defined? 
Can the same thing be known, in the same respect, by definition 
and by demonstration? Ina passage which is clearly only dialec- 
tical? he argues that not everything that can be demonstrated 
can be defined, that not everything that can be defined can be 
demonstrated, and, indeed, that nothing can be both demonstrated 
and defined. Dialectical arguments directed against various pos- 
sible methods of attempting to prove a definition, and tending to 
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show the complete impossibility of definition, are offered in chs. 
4-7. In ch. 8 Aristotle turns to examining critically these dialec- 
tical arguments. As a clue to the discovery of the true method of 
definition, he adopts the thesis already laid down,! that to know 
the cause of a substance’s possessing an attribute is to know the 
essence of the attribute. Suppose that we know that a certain 
event, say, eclipse, exists. We may know this merely xara cupBe- 
Byes (e.g. by hearsay) without knowing anything of what is 
meant by the word, and in that case we have not even a starting- 
point for definition. But suppose we have some knowledge of the 
nature of the event, e.g. that eclipse is a loss of light. Then to ask 
whether the moon suffers eclipse is to ask whether a cause capable 
of producing it (e.g. interposition of the earth between the moon 
and the sun) exists. If, starting with a subject C and an attribute 
(or event) A, we can establish a connexion between C and A bya 
series of intermediate propositions such as ‘that which has the 
attribute B, necessarily has the attribute A, that which has the 
attribute B, necessarily has the attribute B, .. . that which 
has the attribute B, necessarily has the attribute B, 4, C 
necessarily has the attribute B,’, then we know both that 
and why C has the attribute A. If at some point we fail to 
reach immediacy, e.g. if we have to be content with saying 
‘C actually (not necessarily) has the attribute B,’, we know that 
C has the attribute A but not why it has it. Anstotle illus- 
trates the latter situation by this example: A heavenly body 
which produces no shadow, though there is nothing between us 
and it to account for this, must be in eclipse, The moon is thus 
failing to produce a shadow, Therefore the moon is in eclipse. 
Here the middle term by the use of which we infer the existence 
of eclipse plainly cannot be the cause of eclipse, being instead a 
necessary consequence of it; it does not help us to explain why 
the moon is in eclipse, and therefore does not help us to know what 
eclipse is. But the discovery, by this means, that eclipse exists 
may set us on inquiring what cause does exist that would explain 
the existence of eclipse, whether it is the interposition of an opaque 
body between the moon and its source of light, or a divergence of 
the moon from its usual path, or the extinction of fire in it. If we 
find such a cause to exist, it becomes the definition of eclipse ; 
eclipse is the interposition of the earth between the moon and the 
sun. And if we can in time discover the presence of a cause which 
T 90®14-23. 
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will account for the earth’s coming between the moon and the 
sun, that will serve as a further, even more satisfactory, definition 
of eclipse.' We never get a syllogism having as its conclusion 
“eclipse is so-and-so’, but we get a sorites by which it becomes 
clear what eclipse is—a sorites of the form ‘What has B, 
suffers eclipse, What has B, has B, ... What has B,, has B,_,, 
The moon has B,, Therefore the moon suffers eclipse’. Our final 
definition would then be ‘eclipse is loss of light by the moon in 
consequence of the sequence of attributes B,, B,_,,... Bs, By’. 

This type of definition can of course be got only when 4 is an 
attribute that has a cause or series of causes. But there are also 
things that have no cause other than themselves, and of these we 
must simply assume, or make known by some other means (e.g. 
by pointing to an example) both that they exist and what they 
are. This is what every science does with regard to its primary 
subjects, e.g. arithmetic with regard to the unit.? 

There are thus three types of definition :3 (1) A verbal definition 
stating the nature of an attribute or event by naming its generic 
nature and the substance in which it occurs, e.g. ‘eclipse is a loss 
of light by a heavenly body’—a definition which sets us on to 
search for a causal definition of the thing in question. (2) A causal 
definition of such a thing, e.g. ‘eclipse of the moon is a deprivation 
of light from the moon by the interposition of the earth between 
the moon and the sun’. Such a definition is ‘a sort of demonstra- 
tion of the essence, differing in form from the demonstration’.* 
I.e., the definition packs into a phrase the substance of the 
demonstration ‘What has an opaque body interposed between it 
and its source of light is eclipsed. The moon has an opaque body 
so interposed, Therefore the moon suffers eclipse.’ A definition 
of type (1), on the other hand, contains a restatement only of the 
conclusion of the demonstration. (3) A definition of a term that 
needs no mediation, i.e. of one of the primary subjects of a 
science. 

Aristotle now passes from the subject of definition to consider 
a number of special questions relating to demonstration.5 It is 
unnecessary to enter here into the difficulties of ch. 11, one of the 
most difficult chapters in the whole of Aristotle. He introduces 
here a list of types of afréac which differs from his usual list by 
containing, in addition to the formal, the efficient, and the final 

T 93br2-14. 2 Ch. 9. 3 Ch. ro. 4 9491-2. 
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cause, not the material cause but 70 tivwy dvrwy avaynn robr’ elvas. 
That this is not another name for the material cause is shown by 
two things. For one thing, the material cause could not be so 
described ; for Aristotle frequently insists that the material cause 
does not necessitate its effect, but is merely a necessary precondi- 
tion of it. And secondly, the example given is as remote as pos- 
sible from the typical examples of the material cause which he 
gives elsewhere. How, then, is this departure from his usual list 
of causes to be explained? We may conjecture that it was due 
to Aristotle’s recognition of the difference between the type of 
explanation that is appropriate in the writing of history or the 
pursuit of natural science and that which is appropriate in mathe- 
matics. In history and in natural science we are attempting to 
explain events, and an event is to be explained (in Aristotle's 
view) by reference either to an event that precedes it (an efficient 
cause) or to one that follows it (a final cause). In mathematics 
we are dealing with eternal attributes of eternal subjects, and 
neither an efficient nor a final cause is to be looked for, but only 
another eternal attribute of the same eternal subject, some attri- 
bute the possession of which by the subject can be more directly 
apprehended than its possession of the attribute to be explained. 
This eternal ground of an eternal consequent is thus introduced 
here instead of the material cause which we find elsewhere in 
Aristotle’s account of causation. A reference to the material 
cause would indeed be out of place here; for the analysis of the 
individual thing into matter and form is a purely metaphysical 
one of which logic need take no account, and in fact the word vAn 
and that for which it stands are entirely absent from the Organon. 

It is not easy to see how the efficient cause, the final cause, and 
the eternal ground are related, in Aristotle’s thought, to the formal 
cause. But we have already found him stating the definition or 
formal cause of eclipse to be ‘deprivation of light from the moon 
by the interposition of the earth’, where the efficient cause 
becomes an element in the formal cause and is by an overstate- 
ment said to be the formal cause." And similarly here he identifies 
the formal cause of the rightness of the angle in the semicircle 
with its being equal to the half of two right angles, i.e. with the 
ground on which it is inferred.?, And again, where an event is to 
be explained by a final cause, he would no doubt be prepared to 
identify the formal cause of the event with its final cause. We 

T 936-7. * -® 9428-35. 
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have here in fact the doctrine that is briefly adumbrated in 
Metaphysics 1041227-30—gavepov toivuv Ste Lyte? 76 aitvov robro 8° 
€ort 7 ri qv elvat, ws elreiv AoyiKds, 6 én’ eviwy pév éore Tivos 
évexa, olov tows én’ olkias 7 KAivns, én’ eviwy S€ ri éxivnoe mpdrov: 
airvov yap kai totro. The doctrine is that the cause of the inherence 
of a ma@os in a substratum (e.g. of noise in clouds) or of a quality 
in certain materials (e.g. of the shape characteristic of a house in 
bricks and timber) is always—to state the matter abstractly 
(Aoyixds)—the ri Fv elvac or definition of the union of substratum 
and md6os, or of materials and shape. But in some cases this 
definition expresses the final cause—e.g. a house is defined as a 
shelter for living things and goods ;? in other cases the definition 
expresses the efficient cause—e.g. thunder is a noise in clouds 
produced by the quenching of fire.?_ In yet other cases, he here 
adds, the formal cause expresses the eternal ground of an eternal 
attribute. In other words, the formal cause is not a distinct cause 
over and above the final or efficient cause or the eternal ground, 
but is one of these when considered as forming the definition of 
the thing in question. The one type of cause that can never be 
identical with the formal cause is the material, and hence the 
material cause is silently omitted from the present passage. 
Aristotle goes on in ch. 12 to point out a difficulty which arises 
with regard to efficient causation. Here, he maintains, we can 
infer from the fact that an event has occurred that its cause must 
have occurred previously, but we cannot infer from the fact that 
a cause has occurred that its effect must have occurred. For 
between an efficient cause and its effect there is always an interval 
of time, and within that interval it would not be true to say that 
the effect has occurred. Similarly we cannot infer that since a 
certain efficient cause has taken place, its effect will take place. 
For it does not take place in the interval, and we can neither say 
how long the interval will last, nor even whether it will ever end. 
Aristotle is clearly conscious of the difficulty which everyone must 
feel if he asks the question why a cause precedes its effect ; for it 
is hard to see how a mere lapse of time can be necessary for the 
occurrence of an event when the other conditions are already 
present; this is a mystery which has never been explained. 
Aristotle confesses his sense of the mystery when he says ém- 
oKemrréov be caf 70 ouvexov Wore pera TO yeyovevat TO yivecBar dTrapyew 
€v tots mpdypacw.3 This much, he adds, is clear, that the com- 
© Met. 1043416, 33. % An. Post. 938, 945. 3 g5br~3. 
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pletion of one process, being momentary, cannot be contiguous 
to the completion of another, which is also momentary, any more 
than one point can be contiguous to another, nor one continuous 
process contiguous to the completion of another, any more than 
a line can be contiguous to a point. For the fuller treatment of 
this subject he refers to the Phystcs, where it is in fact treated 
much more fully.t It is reasonable to infer that this chapter 
either was written after that part of the Physics, or at least 
belongs to about the same period of Aristotle’s life. 

It being impossible to infer from the occurrence of a past event 
that a later past event has occurred, Aristotle concludes that we 
can only infer that an earlier past event must have occurred ; and 
similarly, it being impossible to infer that if a future event occurs 
a later future event must occur also, we can only infer that if a 
future event is to occur an earlier future event must occur. In 
either case the implied assumption is that for the occurrence of an 
event there are needed both a set of particular circumstances and 
a lapse of time whose length we cannot determine, so that we can 
reason from the occurrence of an event to the previous occurrence 
of its particular conditions but not vice versa. 

In ch. 13 Aristotle returns to the subject of definition. He has 
stated his theory of definition; he now gives practical advice as 
to how definitions are to be arrived at. But here he is concerned 
not with the definition of events, like eclipse or thunder, but with 
the definition of the primary subjects of a science. If we wish to 
define the number three, for instance, we collect the various 
attributes each of which is applicable to all sets of three and to 
certain other things as well, but all of which together belong only 
to sets of three. Three is (1) a number, (2) odd, (3) prime, (4) not 
formed by the addition of other numbers.” It is noticeable that 
Aristotle does not follow the prescription laid down in the Meta- 
physics,} that each differentia must be a further differentiation of 
the previous differentia, so that a definition is complete when the 
genus and the final differentia have been stated ; and in fact the 
number two satisfies conditions (3) and (4) but not condition (2). 
The present passage may be compared with that in the De 
Partibus* in which he rejects, so far as biology is concerned, the 
Platonic method of definition by successive dichotomies, as failing 
to correspond to the complexity of nature. 

' In Bk.G. 2 For the Greeks, one was not a number but an dpy7 apiOpod. 
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This passage is, however, followed by one! in which he assumes 
that each of the differentiae included in a definition will be a 
differentiation of the previous differentia. The latter passage 
must almost certainly date back to an earlier period in which 
Aristotle was still accepting the Platonic method of definition. 
He concludes with a passage in which he points out the danger of 
assuming that a single term necessarily stands for a single species, 
and recommends that, since wider terms are more likely to be 
ambiguous than narrower ones, we should move cautiously up 
through the definition of narrower terms to that of wider. 

Aristotle assumes? that, generally speaking, ordinary language 
will provide us with names for the genera and species which form 
the subjects of a science. When we have established the existence 
of such a chain of genera and species, the right order (he continues) 
of attacking the problem of discovering the properties of the genus 
and of its species is to discover first the properties of the whole 
genus, for then we shall know both that and why the species 
possess these properties, and need only consider what peculiar 
properties they have and why they have them. But we must be 
prepared to find that sometimes common language fails to provide 
us with names for the species. Greek has no name for the class of 
horned animals, but we must be prepared to find that they form 
a real class, whose possession of certain other attributes depends 
on their having horns. Or again we may find that the possession 
of certain common attributes by different species of animals 
depends on their having parts which without being the same have 
an analogous character, as the spine in fishes and the pounce in 
squids are analogous to bone in other animals. We may find that 
problems apparently different find their solution in a single middle 
term, e.g. in dvrimrepioracts, reciprocal replacement, which in fact 
Aristotle uses as the explanation not only of different problems 
but of problems in different sciences. Or again we may find 
that the solution of one problem gives us part of the solution 
of another, by providing us with one of two or more middle 
terms.3 

Aristotle now‘ turns to the problem of plurality of causes. We 
may find a complete coincidence between two attributes, e.g. (in 
trees) the possession of broad leaves and deciduousness, or between 
two events, e.g. the interposition of the earth between the sun 
and the moon and lunar eclipse, and in such a case the presence of 

¥ 96b15-9756, 2 Ch. 14. 3 Ch. 15. * Ch. 16. 
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either attribute or event may be inferred from that of the other— 
though, since two things cannot be causes of one another, only 
one of the two inferences will explain the fact it establishes. But 
may there not be cases of the following type—such that attribute 
A belongs to D because of its possession of attribute B, and to £ 
because of its possession of attribute C, A being directly and 
separately entailed both by B and by C? Then, while the posses- 
sion of B or of C entails the possession of A, the possession of A 
will not presuppose the possession of B nor the possession of C, 
but only the possession of either B or C. Or must there be for 
each type of phenomenon a single commensurate subject, all of 
which and nothing but which suffers that phenomenon, and a 
single commensurate middle term, which must be present wherever 
the phenomenon is present ? 

Aristotle offers his solution in an admirable chapter’ in which 
he does justice both to the general principle that a single effect 
must have a single cause, and of the facts that seem to point to 
a plurality of causes. He distinguishes various cases in which a 
plurality of things have or seem to have an attribute in common. 
At one extreme is the case in which there is not really a single 
attribute but different attributes are called by the same name; 
we must not look for a common cause of similarity between colours 
and between figures, for similarity in the one case is sensible 
similarity and in the other is proportionality of sides and equality 
of angles. Next there is the case in which the subjects, and again 
the attributes, are analogically the same; i.e. in which a certain 
attribute is to a certain subject as a second attribute is to a second 
subject. In this case the two middle terms are also analogically 
related. Thirdly there is the case in which the two subjects fall 
within a single genus. Suppose we ask, for instance, why, if A 
isto BasC isto D, A must be toC as B is to D, alike when the 
terms are lines and when they are numbers; we may say that the 
proportion between lines is convertible because of the nature of 
lines and that between numbers because of the nature of numbers, 
thus assigning different causes. But we can also say that in both 
cases the proportion is convertible because in both cases we have 
a proportion between quantities, and then we are assigning an 
identical cause. The attribute, the possession of which is to be 
explained, is always wider than each of the subjects that possess 
it, but commensurate with all of them together, and so is the 

' Ch. 17. 
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middle term. When subjects of more than one species have a 
common attribute there is always a middle term next to each 
subject and different for each subject, and a middle term next 
to the attribute and the same for all the subjects, being in fact 
the definition of the attribute. The deciduousness of the various 
deciduous trees has one common cause, the congelation of the sap, 
but this is mediated to the different kinds of tree by different 
proximate causes. Any given attribute will have one immediate 
cause A ; but things of the class D may have A because they have 
B, and things of the class E may have it because they have C; 
because of the difference of nature between class D and class E 
they may require different causes of their possession of A and of 
the consequent attribute. But things of the same species, having 
no essential difference of nature, require no such differing causes 
of their possession of A and of its consequent. Leaving aside the 
question of the possession of a common attribute by different 
species, and considering only the possession of an attribute by a 
single species, we may say that when species D possesses an attri- 
bute C, which entails B, which entails A, C is the cause of D’s 
having B, and therefore of its having A, that B is the cause of 
C’s entailing A, and that B’s own nature is the cause of its 
entailing A.! 


Aristotle now? comes to his final problem; how do we come to 
know the first principles, which as we have seen cannot be known 
by demonstration, being presupposed by it? The questions he 
propounds are (1) whether they are objects of émor7un or of some 
other state of mind, and (2) whether the knowledge of them is 
acquired or inborn; and he attacks the second question first. It 
would be strange if we had had from birth such a state of mind, 
superior to scientific knowledge (of which it is the foundation), 
without knowing that we had it; and it is equally difficult to see 
how we could have acquired such a state if we had no knowledge 
to start with. We must therefore lave from birth some faculty 
of apprehension, but not one superior either to knowledge by 
demonstration or to knowledge of first principles. Now in fact 
all animals have in sense-perception an innate discriminative fa- 
culty. In some, no awareness of the object survives the moment 
of perception; in others such awareness persists, in the form of 
memory; and of those that have memory, some as a result of 

Ch. 18. 2 Ch. 19. 
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repeated memories of the same object acquire ‘experience’. From 
experience—from the ‘resting’ in the mind of the universal, the 
identical element present in a number of similar objects but 
distinct from them—art and science take their origin, art con- 
cerned with bringing things into being, and science with that 
which is. Thus the apprehension of universals neither is present 
from the start nor comes from any state superior to itself; it 
springs from sense-perception. In a famous simile’ Aristotle 
likens the passage from individual objects to universals, and to 
wider universals, to the rallying of a routed army by one stout 
fighter who gradually gathers to him others. The process is made 
possible by the fact that while the object of perception is always 
an individual, it is the universal in the individual that is perceived, 
‘man, not the man Callias’.? 

The discussion started from the question how we come to know 
the universal propositions which lie at the basis of science: it has 
diverged to the question how we come to apprehend universal 
concepts like ‘animal’. Aristotle now returns to his main theme 
by saying that just as we reach universal concepts by induction 
from sense-perception, so we come to know the first principles 
of science. Just as the perception of one man, while we still re- 
member perceiving another, leads to the grasping of the universal 
‘man’, so by perceiving that this thing, that thing, and the other 
thing are never white and black in the same part of themselves, 
we come to grasp the law of contradiction ; and so with the other 
mpara of science. 

Aristotle now’ turns to the other main question propounded in 
the chapter; what is the state of mind by which we grasp the 
ap&ra? The only states of mind that are infallible are scientific 
knowledge and intuitive reason; the first principles of science 
must be more completely apprehended than the conclusions from 
them, and intuitive reason is the only state of mind that is 
superior to scientific knowledge. . Therefore it must be intuitive 
reason that grasps the first principles. This is the faculty which is 
the starting-point of knowledge, and it isit that grasps the starting- 
point of the knowable, while the combination of it and scientific 
knowledge (the combination which is in the Ethtcs called co¢gia) 
grasps the whole of the knowable.4 

This chapter is concerned only with the question how we come 

¥ 100®12-13. 2 Tb. 17-51. 3 qbs, 
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to know the first principles on which science is based. Aristotle’s 
answer does justice both to the part played by sense-perception 
and to that played by intuitive reason. Sense-perception supplies 
the particular information without which general principles could 
never be reached; but it does not explain our reaching them ; for 
that a distinct capacity possessed by man alone among the 
animals is needed, the power of intuitive induction which sees 
the general principle of which the particular fact is but onc 
exemplification. Aristotle is thus neither an empiricist nor a 
rationalist, but recognizes that sense and intellect are mutually 
complementary. The same balance is found in the account which 
he gives of the way in which science proceeds from its first prin- 
ciples to its conclusions. Sense-perception, he says, supplies us 
with the facts to be explained, and without it science could not 
even make a beginning.’ Its problem is that of bridging the gulf 
between the particular facts of which sense-perception informs us 
and the general principles by which they are to be explained. He 
is often charged with having proceeded too much a Prior? in his 
pursuit of natural science, and he cannot be acquitted of the 
charge, but his fault lay not in holding wrong general views on the 
subject, but in a failure to apply correctly his own principles. His 
theory is that it is the business of sense-perception to supply 
science with its data; the or« must be known before we begin the 
search for the d:d71,? and drddeckis is thought of by him not as the 
arriving by reasoning at knowledge of particular facts, but as 
the explanation by reasoning of facts already known by sense- 
perception. This is no doubt the true theory. But he failed in two 
respects, as anyone in the infancy of science was bound to fail. 
The ‘facts’ with which he started were not always genuine facts; 
they were often unjustifiable though natural interpretations of the 
facts which our senses really give us. And, on the other hand, 
some of the first principles on which he relied as being self- 
evident were not really so. His physics and his biology yield many 
examples of both these errors. Yet he must be given the credit 
for having at least seen the general position in its true light—that 
it is the role of science to wait on experience for the facts to be 
explained, and use reason as the faculty which can explain them. 
Of the further function of reason—that of reasoning from facts 
known by experience to those not yet experienced—he has little 
conception. 
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For the purpose of establishing the text I have chosen the five 
oldest of the MSS. cited by Waitz. These are (1) Urbinas 35 
(Bekker’s and Waitz’s A), of the ninth or early tenth century; (2) 
Marcianus 201 (Bekker’s and Waitz’s B), written in 955; (3) 
Coislinianus 330 (Bekker’s and Waitz’s C), of the eleventh 
century; (4) Laurentianus 72.5 (Waitz’s d), of the eleventh cen- 
tury; (5) Ambrosianus 490 (formerly L 93) (Waitz’s n), of the 
ninth century. Where we have so unusual an array of old MSS., 
it is unlikely that very much would be gained by exploring the 
vast field of later MSS. 

We may look, in the first place, at the relative frequency of 
agreements between the readings of these five MSS. There are 
two long passages for which the original hand of all the five is 
extant, and I have made a count of the agreements in these 
passages, 31218-49226 and 694-8222, which together amount to 
between a third and a half of the whole of the Analytics. The 
figures for the groupings of consentient readings are as follows: 

ABCd 399, ABCn 173, ABdn 199, ACdn 78, BCdn 70. 

ABC 18, ABd 68, ABn 19, ACd 13, ACn 6, Adn 12, BCd 4, BCn 

17, Bdn 11, Cdn 19. 

AB 20, AC 7, Ad 26, Ans, BC 8, Bd 5, Bn 17, Cd 14, Cn 60, dn 14. 

A alone 78, B alone 88, C alone 235, d alone 185, n alone 416. 
Summing the agreements of MSS. two at a time we get: 

AB 806, AC 694, Ad 795, An 492, BC 689, Bd 756, Bn 506, Cd 597, 

Cn 423, dn 403. 

We notice first that the agreements of four MSS. are much more 
numerous than the agreements of three only, or of two only. 
Either the variations are due to casual errors in single MSS., or 
there is a family of four MSS. and a family of only one, or there is 
a combination of these two circumstances. The fact that a// the 
groups of four are large, compared with the groups of three or of 
two, shows that casual errors in single MSS. play a large part in 
the situation. But when we look more closely at the groups of 
four, we find that one group, ABCd, is twice as large as that which 
is nearest to it in size, and more than five times as large as the 
smallest. Either, then, n is particularly careless, or it represents 
a separate tradition, or both these things are true. Now individual 
variations in one MS. from the others may, when they are wrong, 
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imply either carelessness in the writing of the MS. or careful 
following of a different tradition. But when they are right 
this must be due to the following of a different, and a right, 
tradition. 

We must therefore look next to see how our MSS. compare in 
respect of correctness, in passages where the true reading can be 
established on grounds of sense or grammar or of Aristotelian 
usage. Within the two long passages already mentioned I have 
found B to have the right reading 4o1 times, A 389 times, C 363 
times, n 339 times, d 337 times; the earlier editors Bekker and 
Waitz are evidently justified in considering A and B the most 
reliable MSS. Bekker gives the preference to A; Waitz gives it 
to B, and his opinion is endorsed by Strache in his edition of the 
Topics. At the same time it is noteworthy that the other three 
MSS. fall so little behind A and B in respect of accuracy. 

The value of a MS., however, does not depend only on the 
number of times in which it gives an evidently correct reading, 
but also on the number of times it is alone in doing so. I have 
made a note of the passages, throughout the Analytics, in which 
a certainly (or almost certainly) correct reading is found in one MS. 
only (ignoring the very numerous insertions by later hands). The 
results are as follows: 

A alone has the right reading in 92*32, 947, 95235, 10041 ; 

B alone in 3132, 44734~5, 45°3, 46528, 47221, 59226, 65229, 6718, 

701, 75°34, 87538, 94°30, 35, 99°33; 

C alone in 28531, 29628, 30531, 325, 47214, 5128, 5268, 19, 54535, 

5629, 6553, 66414, 67°37, 69°20, 7372, 33, 7478, 8192; 
d alone in 2779, 33825, 48°12, 49°36, 70°32, 726, 88227, 94222, 516; 
n alone in 34#38, 518, 31, 35°13, 39°22, 44%4, 6, 46°39, 4782, 11, 19, 
49829, 5241, 54237, 57>24, 58#25, 533, 6210, 23, 64>30, 7320, 
74222, 38, 7519, 28, 7751, 782-3, 31, 35, 80%4, 82>z, 10, 12, 
84719, 32, 633, 8525, 26, 28, >8, 15, 86420, 37, 39, 17, 87218, 24, 
8847, 10, 15, 20, 21, 11, 16, 89227, go#19, 24, 27, 1, 9153, 30, 
92411, 27, 34, >27, 93°31, 35, 36, P11, 13, 31, 36, 95°16, 6, 25, 37, 
96°15, 9811, 12, 26, 32, 38 (specially important because n 
comes to our aid where there is a lacuna in A, B, and d, and 
the original hand of C is lacking), 20, 23, 38, 9945, 25, >r1, 19. 
Thus, while there are only four passages in which A alone has the 
true reading, there are fourteen in which B has it, eighteen in 
which C has it, nine in which d has it, and no fewer than eighty- 
~ nine in which n has it. It follows, then, that the very numerous 
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variations of n from the other MSS. are not always due to care- 
lessness on the part of the writer of the MS. or of one of its ances- 
tors, but are often the result of its following a different, and a 
right, tradition; we have clear evidence of there being two 
families of MSS. represented by ABCd and by n. 

Next, we note that A and B agree a good deal more often than 
any other pair of MSS., and we may infer that they are the most 
faithful representatives of their family. B is both more often 
right, and more often alone in being right, than A; and n agrees 
more often with B than with any of the other three MSS. ; we may 
therefore infer that B is the best representative of its family. B 
and n, then, are the most important MSS. It follows, too, that 
any agreement of n with any of the other MSS. is prima-facie 
evidence of the correctness of the reading in which they agree. 

Much new light has recently been cast on the text of the Prtor 
Analytics by the researches of Mr. L. Minio into two ancient 
Syriac translations. The older of these (which he denotes by the 
symbol J7) is a translation of i. 1-7, not improbably by Proba, a 
writer of the middle of the fifth century ; it is extant in eight MSS., 
of which the oldest belongs to the eighth or ninth century. The 
other (denoted by I’) is a complete translation by George, Bishop 
of the Arabs, and belongs to the end of the seventh or the begin- 
ning of the eighth century; it is found in one MS. of the eighth or 
ninth century. 

Minio’s critical apparatus shows only the divergences of [and 
IT from the text of Waitz, and since Waitz’s text is based mainly 
on A and B, the comparative rarity of the appearance of A and B 
in his apparatus does not prove that the Syriac translations agree 
less with them than with the other MSS. ; it is quite likely that a 
complete apparatus would show that they agree more closely with 
these two Greek MSS. than with any others. Further, the transla- 
tion IT covers only a part of the Prior Analytics for which we have 
not the original hand of n, but a text in a later hand. What 
Minio’s collation does show, however, is two things: (1) the large 
measure of agreement of both translations with C, (2) the large 
measure of their agreement with the late Greek MS. m. 

From the point at which the original hand of n begins (31478), 
the most striking feature of Minio’s collation is the very large 
number of agreements of I’ with n. Its correspondences with C, 
though not so numerous as those with n, are fairly numerous. 
Minio ranks the MSS. ABCmn in the order nBCAm as regards 
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their affinity, and with this I agree, except that it would seem 
that if Waitz’s citations of m were complete, it might be seen to 
have more affinity with I than any of the other MSS. 

The readings of I and JJ, when they do not agree with any of 
the best Greek MSS., do not seem to me very important ; in many 
cases the apparent divergences may be due simply to a certain 
freedom in translation, or to errors in translation. For this 
reason, and to avoid overburdening the apparatus, I have ab- 
stained from recording such readings. In passages in which no 
Greek MS. affords a tenable reading, I have not found that 
or IT comes to our aid. Again, I have refrained from record- 
ing the readings of [ and IT where Minio expresses some doubt 
about them. But where there is no doubt about their readings, 
and where these agree with any of the chief Greek MSS., I have 
recorded them, as providing evidence that the reading of the Greek 
MS. goes back to a period some centuries earlier than itself. It is 
particularly interesting to note that n, which on its own merits I 
had coine to consider as representing a good independent tradi- 
tion, is very often supported by the evidence of I. 

I may add Minio’s summary of the position as regards the 
Categories, which he has very carefully studied: 

‘(a) The Greek copies current in the Vth to VIIth centuries! 
agreed between themselves and with the later Greek tradition on 
most essential features ; 

“(b) they varied between themselves in many details; most of 
these old variants are preserved also in one or more later Greck 
MSS, and a large proportion of the variants which differentiate 
these later copies go back to the older texts; 

‘(c) Waitz’s choice of B...as the best Greek MS is confirmed to 
be on the whole right; but 

‘(@) other MSS appear to represent a tradition going back at 
least to the Vth-VIth century, especially n..., and in a smaller 
degree C ande...; 

‘(e) in a few instances the older tradition stands unanimous 
against the Greek MSS; and 

“(f) in the instances coming under (d) and (e) there is no apparent 
reason to prefer the later to the older evidence.’ 

‘The frequent coincidence’, continues Minio, ‘between the Greek 
MS n and Boethius confirms what had already been pointed out by 
S. Schiiler, K. Kalbfleisch and G. Furlani on the importance of 

' i.e. those on which Boethius’ translation was based. 
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this MS, which is perhaps the oldest we possess. They even 
exaggerated the extent of its similarity to the older texts. It is 
true that it agrees with them on many points against the other 
Greek MSS, but it is not true that it is nearer to them than B is, 
since it has a great number of variants differentiating it from all 
older texts. It 1s, however, interesting to notice that the impor- 
tance of n as preserving old features was emphasized also in regard 
to the De Interpret. by K. Meiser and J. G. E. Hoffmann who found 
striking examples of this fact while examining the Latin and 
Syriac versions of this treatise.’ 

I have still to consider the contribution of the Greek commen- 
tators to the establishment of the text. Alexander is more than 
600 years nearer to Aristotle than the earliest Greek MS. of the 
Analytics, Themistius 500, Ammonius about 400, Simplicius 300; 
it might perhaps be expected that the commentators should be 
of primary importance for the text of Aristotle. But we must be 
careful. Support for a reading derived from the commentaries is 
of very different degrees: 


(1) Sometimes the course of the commentary makes it clear 
what reading the commentator had before him. Such sup- 
port I designate by Al (Alexander), Am (Ammonius), An 
(Anonymus), E (Eustratius), P (Philoponus), T (Themistius). 

(2) Sometimes the commentator introduces a citation which is 
evidently meant to be exact. But even so he may not be 
quoting quite exactly, or the citation as it reaches us may 
have been influenced by the text of Anstotle used by the 
copyist from the commentator’s MS. Such support I 
designate by AI, etc. 

(3) Sometimes the commentator introduces a careless citation, 
paraphrasing the sense of the text he had before him. 

(4) The lernmata I designate by Al}, etc. 


It is agreed among scholars that the lemmata were written not. 
by the commentators, but by copyists; and the copyists respon- 
sible for our MSS. of the commentators are as a rule later than the 
writers of our five old MSS. The lemmata are therefore almost 
valueless as support for a reading against the evidence of our MSS., 
and not worth very much as support for one variant as against 
another. For obvious reasons the loose quotations also have little 
importance. I have included lemmata in the apparatus only to 
show that there is some support for a reading found in only one, 
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or in none, of our MSS. To make more mention of them than this 
would be to overload the apparatus with needless information. 
The first two of the four kinds of evidence, on the other hand, 
have great importance, and the first kind has much more than the 
second, because it can hardly have been influenced by the MSS. 
of Aristotle used by the copyists of the commentaries. But even 
when we know that a commentator had a certain reading, it by 
no means follows that that reading is what Aristotle wrote; in 
many places the commentators plainly had an inferior text. 
Nevertheless, of the 134 places cited above in which the plainly 
tight reading is found in only one MS., there are 69 in which that 
reading finds support in one or more of the commentators. In 
addition, there is a certain number of passages in which the first 
hands of all our five MSS. go astray, while one or more of the 
commentators has the right reading. Those that I have noted will 
be found at 30614, 36223, 44538, 45°14, 46817, 82517, 83>24, 8688, b27, 
88>29, 89713, goPio, 16, 92424, 30 (bis), 31, 9, 93%24, 94°34, 35, 
95°34, 97°14, 33, 986. In addition there are a few passages in which 
a commentator has a reading that has claims on our acceptance 
not by reason of intrinsic superiority but because the commen- 
tator is a much earlier authority than many of our MSS. . These 
are found at 242g, 262, 38>2r. 

In our two test passages (31#18-49%26, 694-8222) the following 
agreements occur: 


A = Al 20 times = Ale 8 = P 21 s= Pes =T4 Total 58 
B 22 9 29 ood 2 66 
Cc 29 II 32 II 5 88 
d 17 9 27 8 4 65 
n 30 12 29 9 9 89 


It is surprising that the two MSS. hitherto reckoned the best show 
the least agreement with the commentators; but the total number 
of agreements is probably too small to warrant any very definite 
conclusion, and the agreements throughout the Analytics should 
be taken as the basis for any conclusions to be drawn. It is 
interesting, however, to find some confirmation of the possession 
of an old and good tradition by n. 

Our original hypothesis that, with five MSS. of so early a date, 
we have little need to take account of later MSS. is confirmed 
if we consider the very small number of passages in which a 
clearly right reading is found only in a later MS. or MSS., or in 
a later hand in one of the old MSS. The only instances I have 
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noted will be found at 26*32 (f), 66>10 (mn*), 82617 (MP), 83°14 
(DM), 84533 (D), 87424 (c?), 88622 (DM), 89°13 (DP), gob10 (c*P*), 
6 (Mn®E), 92431 (B°E), &9 (DAn*E), 9483 (D), 34 (CP), 35 (DP). 


LIST OF MANUSCRIPTS NOT INCLUDED IN THE SIGLA 
As,2= An. Pr. I, 1; A 3,4 = An, Post. I, Il 


Ambrosianus 124 (B 103), saec. xiii 
4§ 231 (D 43) ~=Ss,,_-—s xiv (A 1, mutilus) 
9 237 (D 54) ~—,,_-xili (A x (pars), 2, 3 (pars)) 
” 255(D 82), xii 
” 344 (F 67) ” xvi (A 3, 4) 
525 (M 71, Waitzii q), saec. xiv and xv 
Hodteianiis) Baroccianus 87, saec. xv 


S 


35 +s 177», +‘ xiii ineuntis 
a Laudianus 45 5» XV 

” ” 46 ” xiv 

- Seldenianus 35 ,, xiv 
Miscellaneus 261 xv (A 1, 1-9) 


Bononiensis (Bib]. Univ.) 3637, 3 saec. xiv (A 1, mutilus) 
Escurialis ® III. 10, saec. xiii and xv (A 1-4, A 1 mutilus) 
Gennensis F VI. 9, saec. xv-xvi (A 1) 

Gudianus gr 24, saec. xili 

Laurentianus 72, 3 (Waitzii e), anni 1383 (palimpsestus) 


3 72, 4, saec. xiil 

” 72,10 55 xiv (A I, 2) 

S 72, 12 (Waitzii T), saec. xiii 

is 72, 19, saec. xiv (A I. 1-7) 

95 87,16 ,,  xili (A 1 (pars)) 

” 89, 77 ”? xvi 

os Suppl. 55 (88. 39), saec. xiv (A 1, mutilus) 


Conventi suppressi 192, saec. xiv (A I, 2) 
Lipsiensis (Bibl. Sanatoria) 7, saec. xv (A I, 2) 
Marcianus 202, saec. xiv-xv 
$5 203. «, XIV 
es 204 (Waitzii 0), saec. xiv 
i App IV. 53 (Bekkeri N®, Waitzii L), saec. xii 
Monacensis 222, saec. xiv (A 2-4) ‘ 
» 34» XVI (A3, 4) 
Mutinensis 118 (II D 19), anni 1400 
: 149 (If E 16), saec. xv (A 3, 4) 
a 189 (II Fir) ,, xiv-xv-xvi 
Neapolitanus III D 30, saec. xv 
” NID gr ,, xiv 
- IID32 4, xv (A4) 
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Neapolitanus III D 37 saec. xiv (A 1) 
Oxoniensis, Coll. Corporis Christi 104, saec. xv (A 3, 4) 

33 Coll. Novi 225, saec. xiv 

+ Coll. Novi 299 5, XV 
Parisinus 1843, saec. xiii 

» 1845 4, xiv 

» 1846, xiv (Az, 2) 

» 1847 4, xvi(A 3, 4) 

sy 1897 A, saec. xiii 

» 1919, anni 1442 (A I, 2, 4) 

9 1971, saec. xiii 


Fe 1972 4, XIV 
” 1974 yy XV 
+s 2020 4, XV 
a 2030 «=, xvi (AI, 2) 


$s 2051. ,, xiv (At, 2) 
5 2086 ,, xIV 


* 2120 4, xvi 

‘5 Coislinianus 167, saec. xiv 

” ” 323. xiv (A 1, 2) 
Ms ” 327, XIV 

556 Suppl. 141, saec. xvi 

” ” 245 ” xiv 


? ”? 644 ” xiv 
Toletanus 95-8 
Vaticanus 110, saec. xiii-xiv (A I, 2) 

» 199», xiv (A 1, 2) 

a 241 (Bekkeri I, Waitzii K), saec. xiii 


ry 242, saec. xili-xiv 
” 243 ” xili-xiv 
” 244 ” x1 


35 245 5, xiii (A 1-4 (A 4 mutilus)) 
+s 247 (Waitzii E), saec. xiii-xiv (A 1) 


55 1018, saec. xv—-xvi (A 1, 2) 

” 1294 

” 1498 

” 1693 

on Ottobonianus 386, saec. xv (A 1) 

$3 Palatinus 34 saec. xiv A 1, 2 (A 2 mutilus) 
” ” 74 » XV 

3 33 78 4, XV exeuntis 

” » -- 159, anni 1442 

” ” 255» Saec. XV 

35 Reginensis 107, saec. xiv 

” ” 116 ” xIV 

7 > 190 ,, xvi (A 1-4 (A 2 mutilus)) 


a Urbinas 56, saec. xvi (A 1, 2, mutili) 
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Vindobonensis 41, saec. xv—-xvi (A 1, mutilus) 
” 94 


me 155 4, xvi exeuntis (A 3, 4) 
” 230 (A I, 2) 
“* Suppl. 59, saec. xiv (A 1, 2, mutili) 


” ” 60 » XV 


APIZSTOTEAOYS 
ANAAYTIKQN 


SIGLA 


An.Pr, 24810-31917 codices ABCd 
31418-49226 ABCdn 
49227-6904 ABCn 
69>4-An. Post. 8282 ABCdn 
An. Post. 8282-10017 ABdn 


A (Bekkeri atque Waitzii) = Urbinas 35, saec. ix vel x ineuntis 
B (Bekkeri atque Waitzii) = Marcianus 201, anni 955 

C (Bekkeri atque Waitzii) = Coislinianus 330, saec. xi 

d (Waitzii) = Laurentianus 72. 5, saec. xi 

n (Waitzii) = Ambrosianus 4go (olim L 93), saec. ix 


Tr = Georgii traductio Syriaca 
TT = Probae traductio Syriaca 
Al = Alexander in An. Pr.i 
Am = Ammonius in An. Pr. i 
An = Anonymus in An. Post. ii 


E = Eustratius in An. Post, ii 
P = Philoponus in An. Pr. et Post. 
T = Themistius in An. Post. 


Ale, Ams, Ant, Ec, Pe = Alexandri, etc., citatio 
All, Am], An!, E], Pi = Alexandri, etc., lemma 


RARO CITANTUR 


D (Bekkeri atque Waitzii) = Coislinianus 157, saec. xiv medii 
F (Waitzii) = Vaticanus 209, saec. xiv 

M (Waitzii) = Marcianus App. iv. 51 

a (Waitzii) = Angelicus 42 (olim C 3. 13), saec. xiv 

c (Waitzii) = Vaticanus 1024, vetustus 

f (Waitzii) = Marcianus App. iv. 5, saec. xiv 

i (Waitzii) = Laurentianus 72. 15, saec. xiv 

m (Waitzii) = Ambrosianus 687 (olim Q 87), saec. xv 

p (Waitzii) = Ambrosianus 535 (olim M 89), saec. xiv 

u (Waitzii) = Basileensis 54 (F ii. 21), saec. xii 
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TI, ~ ’ 4. x , a A 7 ‘ ¢ a, vo . ry 
patov elzety aept ti Kat Tivos eoriy 7 oxdyus, Gre meEpl 24 
amddekw Kal émoriuns damodexrtixis: elra Siopicat ri 
€or. mpotacis Kal Ti pos Kai tt avAdoyiopds, Kai motos 
‘ ‘ a > , A a ~ , ‘ ? @ 
tédetos Kal trotos dreAyjs, pera Se taita ti ro ev GAw ef- 
var 7) py elvat rode Tw@de, Kal ti réyopev TO KaTa TaVTOS 
H pndevos Karyyopetobar. 15 
T7, rd ‘ = » ‘ rd ‘ “ > la 
poracis pev otv c€ori Adyos Kataparixds 7) amoparids 
, ‘. = de ~ O0A al > , a 10 a 

Twos Kata Twos: otros Se 7 KabcAou 7) ev peper 7 adwwptoros. 
Réyw S€ KabdrAov pév 7d marti 7 pndevi bmdpyev, ev pepe 
8 ro TWl 7 py) Tut 7 pr) TavTi brdpyew, adiwWptorov S€é 76 
Urdapxev 7) ur) Umdpyew dvev Tod KaOdAov 7 Kara pépos, olov 20 
To Tay evavricuv elvar THY adTHY emoTH NY 7} TO THY HSovY pn €f- 

, / la X ec > A] , ~ 
vat ayabdv. Siaddper 5é 7) dmodecxrixy mpdracts THs SiaAc- 

~ 4 e 4 > ‘ ~ ta a, ~ > # 
KTiKis, OTe 7H pev amrodeckrint ATs Oarépou popiov Tis avripd- 

t > % ‘ ’ a ? a: , fs 4 e 5 
gews ear (od yap epwrd ada AapBadver 6 aodetxviwv), 7 Sé 
duarexTixy Epurrynots avripdaeds cori. obdev dé Sioicer mpds 76 25 
yevéobar tov éxatépov avddoyiopdv- Kal yap 6 drodeKkviwv 
Kat 6 épwrdv ovddoyilerat AaBuv Te KaTd twos Umdpxew 
} py omdpxew. wore Eatat ovAdoyioTiKy bev mpdTacts amA@s 
Katdgacis 7 amdpacis twos Katd Twos Tov elpnucvoy Tpd- 

> a La oN > xX F ‘ x ~ - > ~ 
mov, amodextiuc 5é, eav aAnOns # Kai dca tov €& apyis 30 
brobdcewy ciAnupérvn, Siadrexrix? S€ muvOavopévw pév éepw- 24> 
> 4 td s ~ ~ td 
Thos avridacews, avMoylopevw S€ Ajyns tod dawopevov 
kat evSdfou, xabamep ev tots Tomxois elpnra. ri pev ody eori 

td ‘ 4 / x > > i x 
mporacts, Kai Ti dSvadeper cuddoytorinn Kai amodeKTiKT Kal 
duarexTixy, Sv axpiBetas pev ev tots émopevors pyOjoerat, 
mpos S¢ riv mapotcay xpeiav ikavds jpiv Siwpicbw ra viv. 15 

"Opov 8€ KadAd els dv Stadverar 7) mpdraots, olov 76 te KaTy- 
yopovpevoy Kai 76 Kab” ob Karnyopetrat, mpooriBepevou [7 Siat- 
poupévou] tod elvar } py elvar. avMoyiopos b€ €or Adyos ev 
v n ee , es , > > + , 

@ teOevrwv twav Erepdv Te THY Ketpevwy €€ avdyKns ovpBat- 

24210 €orty om, C# Il émornpny anodextixyy Al 17 ttvos* codd. 
AlAmP : +7 twos ad twos AmY?: xai tivos dnd twos PYP 29 7 andgaats 
om. C} rwos?-+- +7 twos dd tuvos Amv? 17 mpoorBepevov C22 AleP*: 

j mpoorBepévou ABCdr 7 Starpoupévov seclusi: habent codd. AlAmP: 


nat Siatpoupévou IT 187 CAlAmcoPS: wai ABA 19 Tway... dvdyans 
CAlAmP, fecit d: tt... dvdyxns fecit A: rav xetpévwy om. BI 
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20 ve. TH Tabra elvar. A€yw S€ TH tabra elvar 7d Sta Tabra 
f & A A ~ f ‘ ‘ w, 
oupBaivew, To S€ Sia tabra oupBaive 7o pndevos eEwher 
Opou mpoodetv mpos 76 yeveoSat To dvayKatov. téXevov pev ov 
~ A A A A 7 ‘ ‘ 
KaA® avdAdoyiopov Tov pndevds dAXov mpoodedpevoy Tapa Ta 
elAnupeva mpos To favijvat To avayKaiov, dreAy 5é TOV mpoo- 
25 deduevoy 7 évos 7 TAewWvwy, a éoT. pev dvayKata did Tiov 
brokeyevwy Gpwv, od pnv elAnrrat bid mpordoewv. TO dé ev 
GAw elvar Erepov érépw Kal 76 KaTa Tavrds KaTyyopetoBar 
Oarépov Oarepov tadrov eorw. Heyopey Sé TO KaTa mavTos 
Katnyopetcbac Grav prydev 4 dAaPety [rod voxeyevov] 
3 a , ’ , ‘ ‘ A A e £: 

30 Kal” od Odrepov od AcxPrjoeTar- Kai TO KaTA pNdevos WoavTws. 
a > \ \ a ’ , > “ a tos a a 2 
25 Emei 5€ wdca mpdtacis €orw 7 Tod trapyew H Tob e€2 

> , ¢ if nn A ba Pa} - of e , , de a 
avaykns bmdpxew 7 Tod evdéxeoPar trdpyew, TovTwy b€ ai 
piev Katagatixai ai S€ amodarixal Kal’ éxdarny mpdopyow, 
, A ~ ~ a > an € x ‘ 
mddw 8€ thy Katapatin@y Kat atopatin@y ai pev xalodov 
sai d€ ev peper at S€ adiwWpioTo, Thy ev ev TH bmdpxew Ka- 
Godrov orepntiucty dvayKn Tots dpots avriorpépety, oloy ef pnde- 
/ c b! 3 4 23 2 A RANBI w ¢ ca A A 
pia ySorv} ayabdy, odd’ dyabdy otdev Eorar Hdovy: Tv 8 Katy- 
A ? 4 A 3 a ? + , > ? > 
yopumy avriotpédery prev avayKaioyv, od pny KafdAou aAd’ ey 
/ > Tad i A > 4 .7 > 06 i 4D. 
pepet, olov ef mdoa ndov7y ayabdy, Kai ayabdv ti elvar 750- 
10 viv: Tay Sé ev péper THY pev KaTapatixny dvrioTpépew avayKn 
Kata pépos (ef yap ndovy tis ayabdv, Kai dyabdv te éorat 
ydovy), THY 8€ orepyTiKny odk avayKaiov: (od yap ef avOpwros 
pn ondpye tui Caw, Kai C@ov ody trapye Twi avOpdrw). 
IIpdrov pev obv éotw atepntiuc xabdAov 7 A B apéraors. 
15 et ovv pndert T@ Bro A trdpxe, ode 7H A ovdevi trapfer 
7o B et yap tu, olov r@ I, odn aAnBes eorar 7d pnderi rd 
* e , ‘ A ~ ej ? A x ‘ 
B16 A trdpxew: 70 yap I rév Bri éorw. ef 5€ ravi 76 
A 7@ B, nai ro B twi 76 A dbrdpfe ei yap pyderi, od8e 
to A ovdevi 7H B tmdpfe- Gd’ tréxetto ravri brdpxew. 
20 Guoiws Sé Kal ef KaTd pepos eoTiv 7 mpdTacts. et yap TO A 
« ~ ‘ A ‘ ~ > , c / > ‘ 
twit t@ B, wai ro B twi r@ A dvdykn trdpyew: ef yap 
pndei, odd to A ovderi rH B. ci 8é€ ye ro A Tui 


b20 1] 7H C 21 ovpPaiverw om. IIT r@ 6¢ AC 27 €repov-+ev 
BC 28 Odrepov Gardpov IIT 29 xarnyopetobae om. IIT rob 
Sroxetpevov BCdIT: ra&v rot broxerpévov A: om. Al 25412 ov yap ef 


BC*d, fecit A: e yap C 15 7@ CIAL: rev ABC*d r@ mnAl*: rdv 
ABCd 16 7a? B*mIT: trav ABCd 18 +] trav A? ravalil 
trdpte: IIT: indpxee ABCA 19 7@ ABCAAI*: rev APS aie 
bis fm Al: rav A BCd a undpxe C 22 7H fimAl: rav ABCd 
Btordpke fim 


x. 24°20 —3. 25°15 


~ A ¢€ P > > 4 +7 A +7 ~ A f 
7@ B yn trdpxet, odk avaykn cai to B rwi 7H A py ! 
eo? > \ 4 2 as \ \ w ! 
indpyew, olov ef ro pev B ori CGov, ro 8€ A avOpwaos: | 

La x A kJ x A ~ x 7 > vA . 

dvOpwros pev yap od marti Caw, CGov S€ mavrl dvOputw iss 

bardpxet. 
3 Tov adrov S€ tpdmov eer Kai emi tay avayKaiwy mpo- 
i e A A = ‘ , > ¢ ~ 
Tdoewy. 7 ev yap Kaborou atepyntixn KaBdAov avTioTpéper, TV 
S€ Katadatik@y éxatépa Kara ppos. ef pev yap dvayKn 
‘ ~ ‘ i2 , > i ‘ ‘ a 
to A 7G B prderi trdpyew, dvdyxn cai to B rH A py- 30 
‘ e ty > A ‘ > ia ‘ ‘ ~ ‘ ? 
devi indpyew: ei yap Twi evddxetar, Kai To A rH B rwi e- 
td We > X ’ >? U ‘ ,on . ~ € , 
déyouro av. et S¢ e& avayxns 70 A mavyti 7 Twi TH B trdp- 
xe, xal 76 B tut 1r@ A advdykn trdpyew: et yap py 

> Lg 2» > n A % ~ > > , € , \ > 

avayKn, ov8 av to A twi rH B e€ avaynns trdpyor. To 8 

ev péper aTepytixoy ovK avriotpéder, Sua THY adrHy airiay be” Hv 35 

Kai 7pdTepov epaper. 

"Eni 8 rév evdexopevwy, ered moMayds Aéyerat 

To evdéyecOar (kal yap TO avayKatoy Kal TO pu) avayKaiov 

Kal 70 Suvarov evddyecbat A€yopev), ev pev tots Katahatixots 

€ , Lu AY A > 4 > go > 4 ‘ 

Spoiws e&er Kata THy avriotpogiy ev dmacw. et yap To A 40 

mavri 7) Twi To B evddyerar, kal ro B rwi tH A evdxotto 25» 

Lad ’ A , RBNS] bal AJ > ’ ~ 4 4 

dv: ef yap prydei, odd av to A oddai 7H B- SéSetxrar yap 

a f > 4 a 3 a by ¢ , > ? 

Toito mporepov. ev dé Tots amodatixots oby waatTws, adr 

Goa pev évdexecGas A€yerar 7 TH €& avayKns virdpxew 7 TO 

py e& dvayxns pr dmdpxew, dpotws, olov et tis patn Tov 

Mw x id ‘ oe a” A x XV € 

avOpurov éevddxecOar pn elvar immov 7 TO AevKov pydseri twa- 


wn 


ti wndpxew (TovTwy yap TO pev e€ dvayKns ody trdpyxet, 
+o 5€ ovx avayKn Umdpyew, Kal dpotus avrioTpéper 7 Tmpd- 
Taos: et yap evdexera pndei avipumw Innov, kai avOpw- 
mov éyywpel pndevi immw- Kal ef TO AevKov eyywpel pydai 
ipatiw, Kal TO tpdriov eyywpet pndevi AcuK@: et yap Tue 


~ 


ie) 


dvdyen, Kat TO AevKOV twaTiw Twi €oTar e€ dvayKns’ TobTO 
yap Sédetxrat mporepov), dpoiws Sé Kal emt ris ev peépet arro- 
garixis: doa 5€ TH ws eri Td TOAD Kal TH TepuKevar A€yerat 
evdéxecbar, al? dv tpdrov S.opifopev 7a evdexopevov, ody 

423 ravB A*BCAIN = =raévaClIP 29-34 «i... Umdpyo. codd. PN AIP: 
secl. Becker 30 ravB ACI wai BPS:0om. ACd = teva APC 
31, 32 7] trav A*CTIT 33 16 ABAAL: trav ACT py dvaynn] é- 
Séyerar pnderi PvP 344 rav B AACIIT Umdpxn fecit A 3g Kal ro 
Svvarev codd. PM AIP : secl. Becker br ray B ACI to ABAAl: 
trav CII 2-3 «¢... mporepor codd. PTAl: sec]. Becker 2 7Tév B 
crit 4 dvdyenst+py ABCAPAL = sustom. ABICAAIP 7 
oty om. IIT 8 indpxe Fs py vrdpyew CP 14 76 Cd? Al: om. ABd 


_ 


5 
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Opoiws efe. ev tats orepnrixais avriotpogats, a’ 4 ev Ka- 
Gdrov orepyrixn mpdTacts odK avrioTpéper, 7) Sé ev peper dvrt- 
otpéper. todro ‘S¢ eorat davepoy orav epi Tob evdexouevou 
Aéywpev. viv $€ tos0trov nyiv €orw mpos Tots eipnuevors b7- 


° A >? A 4 ” ‘\ ‘ e , 
20 Aov, ort TO evdexeoPar pndevi 7) Twi pr Umdpyew KaTadart- 


25 


30 


35 


40 


268 
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4 ~ ~ 
Kov éxet 76 oxjua (TO yap évdéxerar TH EaTw cpolws TdT- 
A A i ~ 
rerat, To S€ €oTw, ols dv mpooKarnyopHrat, KaTddacw det 
a \ , e 
motel Kal TavTws, olov TO €aoTw ovK ayabdy 7 EaTw od AeuKdV 7} 
e ~ A “A ~ ~ 
amAds TO €or od TobTo° SerxOnoerat S€ Kat TodTO Sa TwV ér0- 
/ ‘ de ‘ ? ‘ + , sd a cd 
pévwr), kata S€ Tas dvriatpogas cuoiws eLovar tais dAAats. 
A , 
Auspiopevwy S€ rovTwv réywpev 75n dia Tivwy Kal OTE 
Kal ma@s yiverat mds avdAdoyiopos: Dorepov Sé Aexréov Tept 
> a , + 4. ~ 4 n A 
amodeifews. mpdotepov dé tepi avdAdoyiapod AexTréov 4 Tept 
admobdetfews Sia TO KabdAov paArov elvat tov avAdoyiopsv: 
c A ‘ > 55 , LZ 4 de 
7 pev yap amddekis cuddoyouds tis, 6 auddoyiapos Se 
ov mAs amddet€ts. 
"O > oa a oe w s > 5X o A 
Trav obv dpot Tpets otTws Exwor mpds aAATAoUS WoTE TOV 
écxatov ev dAw elvar TO pow Kal Tov péaov ev GAw TH TPUTw 
H elvac 7} pr) elvar, dvdyxn t&v dxpwr elvar ovdAdoyiopov 
téAewov. KarAd Se pécov pev 6 Kai adro ev dAAw Kat aAdo 
? t4 2 cA a A ~ 4 ta ig w 4 A > , 
év tovTw é€oriv, 6 kal rH Oécer yiverar pécov: dxpa S€ 76 adrd 
Te ev GAdw ov Kai ev @ GMo éoriv. ei yap 76 A Kara Tray- 
A ~ 4 * A | ~ > , 4 A 
ros To0 B nai 76 B xara mavros tod I’, avaynn to A xara 
~ a ~ ~ 
mavros tod I” xarnyopetobar: mporepov yap eipnra mas TO 
Kara Tavros A€youev. cpoiws S€é Kal ef To ev A Kara pn- 
8evds tod B, 76 8€ B xara ravrés tot I, drt to A ovdevi 7H 
I trdpfea. ef 5€ TO pev mp@rov marti TH cow axodroviei, 
TO 5€ pécov pndevi 7H eoxydtw trdpyet, ok eorar svAdoyt- 
anos TaY axpwr: oddéev yap avayKaiov ovpBaiver TH Tavira 
elvar: Kal yap mavTi Kal pndevi evddyerar TO mpwtov TH 
éoxdTw indpyew, wore ove TO KaTa LEpos oUTE TO KaBdAov yi- 
a w A rg 
verat avaykatov: pndevos S€ dvros avayKaiou Sia rovTwv ov 
~ ‘ ~ 
éorat avdoyiopds. Spot Tod mavti drdpxew CHov—dvOpwros— 
o ~ ‘ ~ w if 29? a 4 ‘ 
immos, Tod pndevi CHov—dvOpwros—AiBos. odd’ Grav pare TO 
~ a“ ~ , 
mp@Tov TH péow pre TO pécov TH eoxdtw prdevi Urdpxn, 
008’ otTws éatat auddoytopds. Spor Too Urdpyew emorHn— 


big orepyrixy om. IT 19-25 viv... dddats codd. TAP: secl. 
Becker 26 Aéywyev d? Al: Aéyopev ABCA 30 ristéors C 38 
7é"} xat ro DT 2622 dxodovbet Al: udpyer codd. 10 Undpxe B 


3. 25516 — 4. 2654 


, 3 ra ~ Af ig La 3 , ld 
ypappy-larpixy, Too pm Umdpxew emornn—ypaypy-po- 
” ~ ~ ~ 
vas. KaOddov pev odv OvTwy Ta&Y dpwr, SHAov ev TOUTW TH OXT- 
part more €otat Kat méTe ovK €aTat avdMoytopds, Kal OTL Ov- 
Tos Te avddoyiopot trols Spous dvayxaiov exew ws elope, 15 
av & ovtws éxwow, Ste €orat cvdAdAoyiopds. 
% >» ¢ A s ~ oe ¢ > 9 5 ‘ ’ wv 
Ev 8 6 pev xabddou ta&v dpwv 6 & ev péper mpds Tov Erepov, 
Gray pev 76 Kabddov TeOA mpds TO petlov aKpov 7) KaTNYoptKoY 7 
atepntixov, 70 b€ ev peper mpos TO EAaTToy KaTHyopiKOY, avay~- 
Kn avddoytopov elvat tédevov, otav 8€ mpdos 7d EAaTrToV 7 20 
‘ Ld ww e oe > - Xr , bY X a 
Kal GAAws ws exwow of dpor, advvatov. Aéyw dé peilov 
‘ Ld bJ La ‘ - ’ t we dé ‘ t ‘ ‘ / 
pév dxpov ev @ 76 péoov eoriv, édarrov 8€ To md TO pécoV 
mM ¢ , ‘ ‘ a 4 ~ 4 \ 7 ~ CT. 
ov. trapxérw yap To pev A rravti TH B, ro 5€ Brwi ra I. 
ovKoiy el €ort TavTds KaTnyopetabat TO ev apxy AexOev, dvayen 
‘ ‘ n~ € 4 4 > ‘ . A ~ 
ro A twi rH I trapyev. xal ef ro pev A pryderi 7h B25 
ec 4 4 4 ‘ cal > e: ‘ ‘ ~ 4 
trdapxer, ro 5€ Bo rwi rH I, avdywn ro A toi 7H I py 
brapyew> wptoTrat yap Kai TO Kata pydevds mas A€yopev- 
o uw x , ¢ ¢ ‘ ‘ od > A 
are €arar avddoytapos TéAEtos. Spotws 5é Kal et adidpoTov 
w x ‘ 4 ¢ ‘ ? A w 
ein TO B I, xatnyopuxov dv: 6 yap adros éorat avAdoyi- 
opos adiopiorou Te Kal ev péper Anpbevtos. 30 
Ea be & Low 
‘av O€ TPOS TO EAGT- 30 
w ‘ la an A a” be > w 
Tov axpov TO KabdAou Teb7 7 KaTIyoOpLKOY 7 OTEPHTLKOY, ODK EaTat 
avaAdoytopes, ovTe Karadatixod ovTe amogatixod Tot ad.opi- 
n ‘ s Ld > x ‘ ‘ ~ e a 
orov 7 Kata pépos évtos, olov ei ro pev A twi TH B indp- 
bal A € é 4 4 7 ~ € La * ~ 
xeu 7 pn brdpye, ro 8€ B mavri rH I badpyer spor tod 
e 4 > 6 id o i ~ 4 ¢€ , > 6 la Lud 
imdpxew ayaborv—ebis—hpdvynats, Tod pt) Umdpyew ayabdv—ebis— 35 
duabia, madAw ef ro pev B pndevi ra I, ro 8¢ A twi rH BF 
brdpxet 7) py Umdpyet 7 py Travri Urdpxer, odd’ otTws Eorat 
auMoytopos. spot evKdv—Urmos—KUKvos, AEevKdV—UmTOS—KO- 
€ ? A 4 ‘ 3 ‘ 2 , 
pag. of adrol 8€ Kai ef ro A B adwWpiorov. 39 
> 399 @ ‘ \ \ 
OvS’ Grav 76 pev mpos 39 
~ , ~ 6 5X a, ” A nn ‘ b 
Te pecilove axpw Kabddov yernrat 7 KaTyyopiKoY 7 oTepnTiKdv, 26 
70 8€ mpos TH EAdTTOVE OTEpNTLKOY KaTA MEpos, OUK EaTat avA- 
Aoyropds [advopicrou Te Kal ev peper AnPOevros], ofov ei 7d pev 
A ‘ al B c , LY be B ‘ ~ T , hal > ‘ 
mavtt 7® B trapye, ro 5€ Brwi rH I py, F et py 
413 ofv om. C 23 y+a.B.y B 24 €ort+ Kara d:4 mavrés kata 
29 6v om. CIT 31 gLom. C 32 tod f: ovre ABCAIIT 33 
h AdAL: rod C, fecit Bi otre PITT = trav B AAT 36 7 om. FIT 37 
7 om. C 38 dport rob prev Urdpyew CIT Acvxov?) rod $€ xt) Ura pyetv 


Acuxov CIT 39 adidptorov+ ein CIT b2-3 ot... An¢Odvros BC, 
fecit A: ddiopiorou...And@errosom.d' et fort. ALP 4 et) Umdpxes FCT 
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gs mavTt ondpye: @ yap av Tur pH vrdpyn TO péoov, ToUTw 
x ~ 
Kal tavTt Kal ovdevi dxoAovbyjce: 7d mpa@Tov. vrokeiobwoay 
yap ot Gpor Epov—dvOpwros—Aevkdv- efra Kal dv pa) Karn- 
a a“ ¢ w > ia , ‘ tA 
yopetrat AevKav 6 dvOpwros, etAjdpbw Kixnvos Kal xusv- 
ovKoty To C@ov Tob pev mavTds RaTHyopetrat, Tob S€ oddevds, WOTE 
» wv 4 / \ a A. - e 

10 00K €oTat ovddoyiopds. mdAw 7d pev A pndevt tH B vrap- 

/ A x A ~ ‘ e 4 . c @ Ww 
xérw, 70 8€ Brwit@ I py brapyérw: Kai ot dpow eorwoav 

mu ” , yy * v 
difuxov-avbpwros—Aevkdv: elra eiAjdbwoav, dv py Katy- 

a ~ ¢ . . 
yopetrar AevKdv 6 avOpwros, KUKvos Kal xubyv: TO yap dibv- 
Xov Tou pev mavros KaTynyopetrat, TOU Sé ovdevds. Et errel adwW- 
Lb ‘ ~ T ‘ B a e , > 6 ‘ b¢é ‘ 
1s proTrov TO Twi TH I ro B pr dadpyew, ddAnOeverar dé, Kai 
ei pndevt vmapyer Kal eC pt ravi, Gre Twi ody dadpyxet, 
Andbérvrwy S€ Toodtwy dpwv dote undevi imdpyew ov yiverat 
ovMoytopos (ToiTo yap eipytat mporepov), pavepov obv St 
T@ ovTws Exew Tovs Gpous ovK eoTat ovdAdoyiopds’ Tv yap dy 
a s. 4 4 ¢ ? x la \ ? A ‘ 

20 Kal éml TovTwy. opoiws dé SexOrjcerar Kai ef To Kabddov 

ax TeOein OTEpNTLKOY. 

21 Ovésé €av dudw ta Stacripata Kata pé- 
pos } KaTnyopiKds 7) oTEpNTiKs, 7) TO wey KaTHYOpLKDs TO S€ 
oTepnTiKOs A€yynrat, 7 Td pev adidptorov 7d S€é Swpiopevov, 7} 
” > é % a . . ~ e ‘ 4 
dpdw adiopiora, odk éorat avAdoytopos ovdapds. Spot dé Kowol 

25 mavTwy Cpov—Aeuxor—inmos, C@ov—AevKdv—Aifos. 

~ 4 > 

Pavepov obv ex Tay eipnpevwy ws eav 7 ovddoyiapos ev 

TOUTW TH OXNpaTt KaTa pépos, STL dvayKn Tovs Gpous otTws 
” £ ” ¥ x 2 “6 3 ~ - ~ 

éyew ws elmopev: GAws yap exdvrwy ovdapas yiverar. Si- 
X a Lig ta ie: > > ~ i , , > 

Aov S€ Kal Ore mavTes of ev adtG ovdAdoyiopoi Tédevol lor: 
, : 4 3 a“ Py 4 ~ > > ~ Xr A , 97 

go (ravres yap éemitedobyrat S1a TaV ef dpytis Andb&vrwv), Kal dre 

mavra 7a mpoBAnpata Seikvutar Sa rovTov Tot oxrpatos: 

Kal yap TO mavTi Kal TO pndevt Kal TO TwWl Kal TO pH TUL 

indpxew. KaAd@ S€ 7d ToLvobroy oxjpa mparov. 

~ ~ ‘ , 

"Orav S€ 7d atro 7H pev mavri rH S€ pydevi drdp- 
hal a ‘ ~ ‘ ~ 

35 XN» 7 ékatépw tavrt 7 pndevi, TO peév coxa TO ToLodToV 

~ > ~ % ‘ 
Kad@ Sevrepov, pécov dé ev adr@ Aéyw TO KaTHyopovpevov 
? foA ” | > t 4 ~ a“ . ” ‘ 
dpdotv, dxpa 5é€ Kal? dv A€yerar TobTo, peilov S€ dxpov 70 
mpos TH péow Keipevov’ EXatrov S€ 76 Toppwrepw Tod pédou. 
rierat S€ TO pecov ew pev TOY dxpwy, mpOrov b€ rH Gece. 


by of om. C karnyopyra. A 19 7@ . .. Spous] otrws exdvrwy 
Trav cpuv Co rQ@] rod 20 kal & CAL: xdv ABd ai reba  ovdé 
tye AC pwépos tH C 32 7o2 om. ABd nui... py fecit B 


34 Urapyn om. IIT 37 81] pev FIT 38 €Aarrov ... wéoou om. Bt 


b a 
4. 26°5 — 5. 27°34 
TéAews pev odv odk Eotat avAdoyiapos oddapdds év TOUTW TH OX7- 27% 
part, Suvares 8” €orat Kal KaBdAou Kai pn) Kabddov Tdv cpwv 
a” aor ».! + 4 LZ % oo 4 a 
évtwy. Kabddov pev obv évrwy éarat avMoy.opos Grav 70 pé- 
cov TH pev travri Tm S€ pndevi brdpyn, dv mpos smorepwoov 
3} 70 oTepytixdv: GAAws 8” oddayds. Katyyopeicfw yap To M 5 
~ A a ~ A Pad , > ‘ +. > la ‘ 
rod pev N pndevds, rot d¢€ & mavrds. eet odv avriotpéder 70 
otepntixov, ovdevi TH M trapfe ro N- ro 8€ ye M marti rah 
Lon A ‘ o A > \ ~ mt! ~ A i / 
& tréxerto: date 70 N ovdevi 7@ E- tobro yap Sd5eucrar mpd- 
repov. mddAw et To M rH pev N mavri ro Sé F prdevi, 
A 5; = ~ Aa gt 
ovdé 70 & r@ N ovdevi trrap§er (et yap 70 M ovdevri 7G E, ovd€ 10 
n ~ a ‘ 
70 & ovdevi Tt M: 1d 8€ ye M mavti rt N wtarijpyer 70 dpa 
— > ‘ ~ € d a \ la A ~ 
& ovdeai ra N tbrdpe- yeyernrat yap mdAw ro mparov 
~ ? \ 4 3 td A ‘ ? x p | ? ‘ ~ 
axa): eet S€ avriotpéper To oTepyTixov, ovdé To N ovdei 7@ 
m~ © ‘ - > e ’ A ‘ we % a 
& trdpfer, wor’ éorat 6 avros avdMoywpos. €ott be dexvivar 
Tabra Kal els TO addvvaTov dyovrTas. art pev ovdv yiverat avA- 15 
4 4 3 , ~ @ i“ > ’ > la 3 
Aoytapos oUTws exdvTwY THY Gpwr, Pavepdv, GAA’ od TédeLos: Od 
* td b ~ 3 > ~ 3 4 4 > cad > ~ 4 
yap povov €k Tay € apxis GMa nat e€ oes emTeAei Tat TO 
dvayKaiov. éav dé 76 M mavrés rob N xai rob & xarnyopirat, 
ovK €atatauMoyiopds. 6por Tod Umdpyew ovaia—l@ov-dvOpumros, 
Tob ph umdpyew ovaia—l@ov—apiOuds: pécov ovcia. ovd’ Gray 20 
pnre tod N pre tot & pndevos xarnyopirat ro M. spot rot 
Umdpxew ypayyr-C@or—dvOpwos, Tob pn Umdpyew ypayp7— 
lGov-Aibos. gavepov ody drt av 7 avAA 5 6X D 
f s. davepov ody ort av 7 avAdoyicpos KabdAov Tadv 
Gpwv ovTwr, avayKn Tovs Gpous éxew ws ev apyh etmoper’ 
dws yap exdvTwy ov yiverat TO avayKaiov. 25 
’ x x A b’ ov la A , Lis 4 
Eav 8€ mpos tov €repov 4 Kalddov 7o pécov, GTayv pev 
mpos Tov petlw yernrar xabddov 7 KaTnyopiKds 7) oTEpyTLKaS, 
mpos 5€ Tov eAdtTw KaTa pépos Kal avTixeyevws TH KabdAov 
(Aéyw S€é 70 dvtixerpévws, ef pev TO KabddAov orepnTiKdy, TO 
év pepe. Katadatixov: et S€ Karnyopixov TO Kabddou, TO ev 30 
péper orepntixdy), avayxn yivecfar avAdoyiopoy arepnTiKov 
‘A 4 > 4 \ M ~ A N 5 \ ~ Se ny \ 
KaTad pépos. ef yap TO Te pev N pndei ra b€ & rwri 
~ A 
Urdpxer, avayxn To N rwi rH & pn trdpyew. eet yap 
x ~ ‘ 
dyriotpédet To aTepytixdy, ovdevi 7H M tmdpter 16 N: 10 5€ ye M 


2733 odv om. C ovrwy+ Tay spwy Cl 4 ovdevi C xav IIT 
8 mporepov+ et yap 76 H ovdevi re & (v C) ove 70 & & C) ovSeri rh p (cf. br Cond 
11) AABIC loro gta v BCdritAl: to E7t0v A®: tov TH E IMU: Td 
é B e...11 Ml om. Bd Tm... 11 7Q* fecit A II 76 dpa] 
wore 70CT1: wore dpa to I 15 andyoyras CdIIT 
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€ , x ~ ec f a by x ~ > € , 
35 Umexerto Twi TH E brapyew: Wore TO N rwi r@ & ody brdp- 
feu: yiverar yap avAdoyicpos 51a Tob mpwtov axatos. md- 
y ~ 4 * A ~ 4 t oer. x A e , 
Aw ef r@ pev N mavri ro M, r@ 8€ EF rut ph tbrapyxer, 
> ta 4 ‘ ~ = x c ia ? A x ¢€ , 
avayen 7O N rwi r@ E ph badpyew: ef yap mavri bmdp- 
aA 4 4 4 A a 3 , ‘ 
xet, Katnyopetrar Sé€ Kai to M mavros tot N, avayen ro M 
27> mavrt tH E dadpyew: tréxerto S€ twi ph dmdpyew. Kai ef 
A ~ A a7 € La ~ 4 — A a w 
vo M rH pev N marti trdpye: 7H 8€ EF py ravi, é€orar 
rr 5 Lig ? * ~ iu ‘ N > 58 8’ e ? , 
ovdroytopos ott od tavti r@ E 7d N- aaddeckis 8’ 4 adry. 
eav S€ tot pev & mavros tot 8€ N pr) mavrds Karynyophrat, 
b) w ra g ~ ? , la ~ ié 
5 ovK €aTat ovrAdoyiopds. Spor L@ov-ovaia—Kdpa€, C@ov—AevKdv— 
, O73 & ~ x a“ , ~ 5 la bid a 
xdépaé. ovd’ drav Tot pev & pndevds, rot dé N twds. Spor tot 
tndpxew CHov—otcia—povds, Tot pun stadpyew C@ov-ovaia- 
EmOTHLN. 
"0. A + > , t t 86d ~ A is 
Tay pev obdv avTiKetevov 7) TO Kalddov TH KaTa [épos, 
w ‘oe w A fi > w , a bf 
10 €lpyTa TOT €oTar Kal mdT odK €aTat avAroytapuds: Grav dé 
> ? 
Opotocxnpoves Wow at mpoTdcets, olov duddrepar orepyntixal 
 Katadatixai, ovdauds ata: avAdoyiopds. eoTwaav yap 
mpa@tov otepntikal, Kat TO KabdAov KeicOw mpds Td petlov 
w A ~ 4 xX ~ +7 wy LY A ¢ 
dxpov, olov 76 M r& péev N pndevi 7 dé F twi pr) brap- 
f » 4 4 x ‘7 x ‘7 “a —_ A ¢€ , 
15 xéTw evdexeTar 8 Kal TavTi Kal pndai TH E ro N tndp- 
xew. spot Tob pev pn Urdpyew pedav—yiwv—C@ov- Tod dé wavti 
coe > ” a > s aA = “sy SY e 
tnapyew ovK €or AaPeiv, ef ro M 7H HF rwi pev trdpyer 
Twi dé un. ef yap mavti T@ HE ro N, ro 8€ M undai 7H N, 
4 3 x ~ _= e , > ? ¢ é . ¢€ , 
To M ovdevi r@ EF taapke- adAX tréxecro Twi tadpyew. 
4 A * ? > ~ ~ oe > i a > , 
20 oUTw pev obv OdK eyywpel AaBety Gpous, éx 5€ To adiopiorou Set- 
Kréov> eet yap aAnfeverat TO Twi pH brapxew To M rH 
F aor A > A ¢ v 4 ‘ ¢ , > s. 
2 nat et pndevi trdapye, pndevi S€ trdpyovtos ovK Fv avaA- 
Aoyiapds, Pavepov Ore ovde viv EoTar. maAw CoTwaay KaTHYopL- 
, \ y , t ¢ t e ‘ ~ : 
Kal, Kal TO KabdAov KeicOw cpoiws, olov To M 7H pev N 
‘ ~ * op ‘ e if > 4 \ \ ~ _. ‘ 
25 mavTi T@ Oe EF Twi drapyérw. evdexerat 67) TO N 7 & rai 
~ \ , 
marti Kal pndert tardpyew. por Tot pnderi dadpyew AevKdy— 
F /, ~ x A > mw cal A \ > % ’ 
KUKvos—AlGos: Tot Sé marti ovK eorat AaBety dia THY adrHY ai- 
t Ld , > > > ~ ? i , > 4 ‘ 
Tiav nvTep mpdtepov, GAN’ €x Tot adiopiarou Seuxréov. ei 8é TO 
, A , om ” > , § ‘ ~ \ —_ 
xaboXrouv mpos To AatTov dxrov eari, cat TO M 7G pev & py- 


\ 


30 Sevi tH Sé N rwi pH trdpya, evdexerac ro N rH & xal 
435 imdxerat AIBCEIT 76? BcAl: trav AdE  inapyea C 37 Undp- 

xn A1B 38 indpfe CLIT bg marrést7é wp CIIT ~~ xarnyopirart+ 76 

p a? 47 rob +82.C 14.76 5€ A 17 AaBety+ spous CIT 18 pyt 


Umdpyet CIT ovderi C 19 drapxe C rivi-+ py CUT 20 dopt- 
arou di 27 76 C 
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A A 7 e / @ ~ e La é ~ 
TavTi Kat pndevi dmdpyev. Spot Tod Urdpyew Aevxdv—C@ov— 
La ~ A € ld -: f, , 2 A 
Kopat, Tod py tmdpyew AevKdrv—AiBos—Kdpak. ef S€ Karnyopt- 
4 Si cd ~ 
Kat ai mpotdaets, Spot Tod py Uadpyew Aevxdv—CHov—yiwv, 
tod Umdpyew AevKdv—Cov—KUKvos. davepdv ody, Gray dpotocx7}- 
e 
poves Wow ai mpotdcets Kat 7 ev KabdAov 7 8” ev pepe, dre 
9 ~ A s > > +Q3 > , ¢ , € , 
ovdapds yiverar ovAAoyiapds. GAA’ odd’ cf Twi Exarépw bmap- 
hal 4 ¢ , ~ ~ SS 
xe FH py vrdpye, 7 7H pev TH S€ pH, 7 pnderépw ravi, 
nn > t iia A .7 LZ , ~ L4 
} adtopictws. spot 8€ xowol mavrwy AevKdv—lGov—dvOpwmos, 
, 
Aevxdv—lov—dipuyov. 
D ‘ * > ~ > La a 7 4 We e 
avepov ody ex THY elpnuevwy ott edv Te OUTWS Exwow of 
Spot mpos dAAjAovs ws eA€xOn, yiverar avdMdoyiopes €& 
avayKns, av 7 7} avAdoytopds, avdyen Tods Gpovs oUTws exeL. 
A ‘ ~ ~ 
Sjrov 5€ Kai Gru mdvres dredets elaiv ot ev ToUTw TH oxHpare 
auMoyiopoi (mdvres yap émttedAcdvrat mpocdAapBavopevey 
~ hal J a 
Twav, & 7 evuTapxet Tots dpors e€ dvdyxns 7 Tierra ws 
¢ ‘4 y Ld \ rot > t ta ‘ a > 
tmobécets, otov Grav bia Tod aduvdrou Seurvwper), Kai ort od 
yiverat KatagatiKos avMoyiopds Sia TovTov Tob oxnpatos, 
GdAd mdvTes oTepnTiKol, Kai ot Kabddov Kal of KaTa pépos. 
"Ea be ~ > ~ I 4 A A 4 ‘ e La ~ 
av 5€ 7H adr@ 7d pev marti 7d 5€ pydeari brdpyh, 
H dudw mavti 7 pydevi, 7d pev ayia 76 tTovwdrov Kade 
ne if ? > 9. ~ 4 > es A cA 
tpitov, pécov & ev att@ Aéyw Kal? ob dudw Ta Karnyopov- 
peva, axpa 8€ Ta Karnyopotpeva, petlov 8’ dxpov 76 Toppw- 
Tepov Tob pécou, éAatTov 5é To eyyUrepov. TiHerar 5é TO précov 
Mw, 4 ~ Ld Ww A -~ 4 f 4 1 7 , 
éfw pev TOV dxpwr, €axatov b€ 77 Oécer. rédevos prev odv ov yi- 
vetat avAdoyiapos 008’ ev rovTw 7H ox7jpatt, Suvaros 8 earat 
Kal xaOdAou Kal 7) KabdAov THY Spwv dvTwy mpds TO pecoV. 
Kafodov 
A La Ww o 4 ve x: 4 ‘ ~ t / oe 
bev ody Ovtwr, dtav Kal 76 IT Kal 76 P ravti tH L Uadpyn, ore 
A ~ ‘ e 4 >, > 4 3 4 A > , 
twit 7@ P ro IT trdpte e& dvdynns: éemel yap avriorpéder 
A , ¢ 4 € ‘ ‘ ~ P a ? > 4 | ~ 4 Dd 
TO KaTnyopiKov, Undpfe. 76 LY Twi Ta P, wor’ éret TH pev 
mavri 76 II, 7H 8€ P twi 7rd 2X, avayen 76 IT twit 7 P indp- 
xe? yiverar yap avAdoytapds bia Tob mpwirov ayjuatos. eare 
4 ‘ 5 A a io ‘ ~ > bd 6 a. ‘ > $3) * 
3é Kai dca Toh dduvdrou Kai TH exbdabar Troreiy rHY amdderEw 
el yap dudw mavti TH L' vrdpyer, av AndOH te trav L olov 
70 N, rovtw kat 76 IT Kai rd P trdpter, wore Twi tH P 7d IT 
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ANAAYTIKQN IIPOTEPQN A 
tndpfe.. Kal av 7o pev P mavri tH 2X, to Se IT prdevri 
¢€ 4 4 a g ‘ \ ~ > e # 
trdpyn, €oTar avAdoyopos Gre 76 IT twi tH P ody vadp- 
fer €& avdyxns: 6 yap avTos tpdmos Tis amodei~ews avTt- 
otpadeions THs P X mpordoews. SerxGein 8’ av cal dua tod 
> / ‘ _ % ~ ia LY \ A x. ‘7 

30 Gduvdrou, xabdmep emi trav mpdrepov. edy Sé ro pev P pndevi 

vo S¢ IT navi ind D 2, ovK € ovAX is. 6 
pxn 72 X, od €ora ovAdoyiopds. dpot 
~ ~ ~ ta ~ 
Tov Umdpyew CHov—immos—avOpwmos, Tod pur) Urdpyew CHov— 
capvyov—dvOpurros. odd” Grav dudw Kata pndevos tod 2 dé- 
ynrat, odK €orat avAdoytopds. Spot Tod trdpxew CHov—iarmos— 
~ , « 

35 Gyvyov, toi pn wmdpxyew avOpwros—immos—dyuyov: jécov 
dibuxov. davepov obv Kai ev ToUTw TH oxnyaTt 767 Eorat Kal 
mor’ ovK €orat audAoyiopos KabdAou TaY Gpwy GvTwY. Tay [ev 
yap dudorepot of Spot dor KaTnyopiKot, Earat cvdAdoyiopos 
Gre Twi trdpyet TO aKpov T@ dxpw, Grav 8€ arepnTixot, ovK 

&b w o Oe ly 4 s A e be , 7A A 

28> €orar. Gray &° 6 pev 7} oTepntixos o S€ Katadarixos, eav pev 
6 peilwy yérntat atepntixds drepos S€ Karagatixos, éorat 
4 4 4 > e st ‘ Mw ~ Ld oA 
auMoyispos Grt TWh oby Urdpxer TO dxpov T@ dxpw, eav 
8 avarradw, ovK Eorat. 
5 ‘Hav 8 6 pev 4 nabdAov mpds ro pécov 6 8 ev pépes, 
~ A Ld > ~ > 4 f 
KaTnyopiK@y pev ovTwy apdoiy avdyxn yiveofar avAdoyi- 
anor, av omorepocoiy 7 KadAov Tay spwv. ef yap To pev P 
marti t@ LY to 8é II twi, avdyen ro IT trwi ra P trap- 
7 . A > 3 4 A e é ‘ 
xew, eémel yap davristpéper TO Katadatixdv, Undpker 7o L 
a ~ o ? > 4 4 + ‘7 ~ 4 s ‘A ~ 
10 Twt TH IT, wor’ eret 76 ev P mavti rH 2, 70 be L twi 7H 
Il, xai ro P rwi r@ IT badpfeu: dore ro IT trwi te P. ad- 
> + 4 7 ~ 4 +7 .7 € ra > ‘ 
Aw ef ro pev P rwi 7@ ZX 76 8€ I aavti brapye, avaynn 
6 II rwi rd P trdpyew: 6 yap adbtos tpomos tis drodei- 
T Twi Ta PX yap av7Tos Tpotros Tis amrodei 
Mw > > a a A a ? id ‘ na » , 
Eews. ore 8 dmodei€ar Kal Sid tot dduvdrov Kai TH éxbécer, 
15 KaOdep emt Ta@v mpdTeEpoV. 
> 4 > € A > ‘ ig ‘ 
15 Eav 8 6 pév 7} xatnyopixds 6 5é 
, ? , ¢ , ° \ [ah Oe , 
orepntixds, Kabddou S€ 6 KaTnyopiKds, Grav pev 6 eAdTTWW 7 
KaTnyopikds, €otat avAdoyiopos. ef yap TO P marti ra 2, 
x de Il ‘ A e , ’ 4 ‘ Il i ~ ‘ € od 
wo Se IT rwi py brdpye, avayxn to IIT rwi rH P pn brdp- 
’ , A ~ 
xew. ef yap mavti, cal to P mavti ra 2, Kai 7d IT aapri 


226 bndpxe Ad 28 rpdmos+éorar C: +éori I 30 Tay} rob 
cro pnderitroeC: +760] 34 fore d 35-6 rot... dyuxov 
om. d* + 37 pev om. Ct 38 reOSor CIT br fom. FT 8 
o+dtndpye Cri II @ore+ nai BPCIITAlS 15 émt] cat emt CIT 
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7@ 2X badpfer: GW ody daijpyer. Seixvurat S€ Kai dvev ris 20 
> iz oN ‘A £ \ ‘ es 
araywyfs, €av AndOy te tev > ad 70 IT py vrrapyet. 
Grav 8 6 peilwy 4 Karnyopicds, ovK éarat cuvdAdoyiopes, olov 
> \ A a ~ a 4 a “a A e , LA 
ei ro pev IT mavri 7 LD, 76 $€ P rwi 7H ZL py Urdpyer. spor 
~ A e / 4 we ~ ~ A ‘ 
Tot mavri trdpyew emvxyor-avOpwros—lGov. tod S€ pydevi 
> ” a Ld ? x + e , ~ ‘ . A 
ovx €ott AaBety dpous, ei Twi pev Umapye. TH X 7o P, rwi SE 25 
ta 3 b | 4 x Il ~ € s 4 4 < ~ 
py el yap marti ro I 7@ XY dadpyer, To 5€ P rwi 7H L, 
‘ \ \ ~ { See 4 cif x + eos 
kai TO IT twi 7H P dpi: dréxerto S€ pndevi drrdpyew. 
dW’ dorep ev tois mpdrepov Anmréov- adiopicrov ‘yap Gyros Too 
a ‘ i 4 x ‘ 5 ae * ax be ? cal 4 ‘ 
Twi py drdpxew Kal Td pyndevt Urdpyov aGAnOes eimrety Twi pr) 
brapyew pndevi dé drrdpyovros ovK Hv cuAdoytapds. davepor 30 
sf, 2 w 4 3 ae AY a a“ 
ovv 67t odK état ovANOyiopOs. eav 8 6 oTEpHTiKds FH KafdAOV THY 
Gpwv, Grav pev 6 peilwv 4 oTepntixos 6 O€ eAdTTwWY KaTnyopt~ 
Kos, €oTat avAdoyiopids. ef yap To IT pndevi 7H 2, 7d 5é€ P 
Twi vmapxyet TH Li, TO IT twi 7H P ody brdpfer- mdAw yap 
€orat TO mp@tov oxhua ras P 2 mpotrdcews avriotpageions. 35 
Grav b€ 6 eAdtTwy 7 oTepnrixds, odK EoTar auvMoyopdsS. Spot 
tot indpyew Cov—dvOpwros—dypev, Tot py omdpxew Cpor— 
? a w 4 2 > - lt. QO? & > f 
emvoThpn—ayptov: péoov év adoty 70 dypiov. od’ Grav appe- 
4 ~ = > € ~ id ¢ > > i oe 
TEpot oTepyTiKot TEOBOW, 7 8 6 pev KaBdrov 6 8’ ev peper. Gpor 
¢ e > 4 > s 4 4 ‘a ~ > La a 
otav 6 éAdrrwy 7 KabdAov mpos TO péaov, C@ov—emiorhpn— 29 
dyptov, CGov—dvOpumos—dypiov: érav 8° 6 peilwy, Tod perv 
py brdpyew xopag—yiwy—Aevxdv. tod 8 tndpxyew obk eore 
AaBetv, ef To P rwi pev trdpye. TH 2, Twi S€ py trdpyer. 
ei yap 76 IT navri 7H P, 7 S€ P rwite &, cai 76 IT twit 5 
2: bméxerto 5é pydevi. GdAX’ ex tod ddwpicrov dexréov. 6 
Od’ av 6 
¢ , X ~ , e 4 n A 2’ s a e ‘ € f 
éxdrepos TWh T@ peow Urdpyn 7 wn brdapxn, 7 6 pev vrrap- 
¢ \ A € / ~ e BS \ ¢ xX 3 ‘ a > , 
xn 6 Sé py Urdpyn, 7) 6 pev Twi 6 S€ py Tari, 7 adwpiorws, 
ox €orat ovAdoyiopos obdapds. dpot S¢ Kowol mdvrwy CBov— 


avOpwrros—Aevkdv, C@or—ayvyov—AevKov. Io 
bo Safipye-+ ravri C 22 Karyyopixds+6 8° eAdrtww pepixds orepnrixds 
AB 23 tndpyn Al: om. d 28 dopicrov A 29 bndpxov] 
Umdpyew A? 30 pydet . . . ovAdoyiopos om. IIT Smdpyovrt Ct 
ovx Hv ovdoyiopzds om. C 31 odv om. ABd 32 6 8¢ Erepos 
xarnyopixés d?: 6 8 eAdrrwy F xaragatixds IT: om, Adl 38 év om. 
Ci 39 Spor + rod pe} Urdpyew APCIT 2991 émoryun] dvOpwros 
fecit B 2 Chor] rod tmdpyew Lov C: rod S€ tmdpxew Cov IIT 
avOpwros] émoryun fecit B pellavt FZ xadordov CH: +91 60+ 
badpfe. CIT dopiorov A 7 pH trdpya C R.. 8 wr Srdpyn 
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ANAAYTIKQN IIPOTEPQN A 
@ ‘ Lo 4 » t4 ~ ta > w x ‘oy 
avepov ovv Kal €v TOUTW TH oxrpaTe Té7 EaTat Kai mdr 
ovK état ovdoyiopds, Kal OTe éxdvTwy TE THY Spwy ws 
ys f A * > , La > bs 
€réxOn yiverat avMoytopos e& avayrns, dv 7 F avAoyt- 
ops, avayKn Tovs Spous otTws exew. davepov 5é Kal Gre mav- 
15 Tes aTedeis Eloty of ev ToUTW TH aynuaTt avAoyiopoi (mdr- 
Tes yap TeAcLotvrat mpocAapBavopevwy tiwdv) Kal ort avAdo- 
yioacbat 16 Kabddov dia TovTou Tot axynpaTos ovK EoTat, OvTE 
4 
OTEpNTiKoY OUTE KaTapaTtKor. 
~ A % 4 ? oe ~ la 4 ‘ ’ 
Afjrov 8€ Kai dre €v dmact tots oxypacw, Grav pt) yi- 
20 vnTat ovAdoyiopds, KaTHyopiK@y pev 7 aTepyTikdy daydoré- 
4 ~ a lod 
pwr dvrwv Tay dpwr ovdev ddws yiveTat avayKaiov, KaTyyopiKod 
dé kal orepytixod, KabdAou AnPbevros Tob crepytixod dei yiverat 
avAdoytapos Tod eAdrrovos dxpov mpos 76 peilov, olov ei 76 
pev A rarvti rd Bi twi, ro 8€ B pyndei 7H I: avtvotpepo- 
25 pevwwy yap T&y mpotdcewy avdyxn To I twi rH A pr brdp- 
xew. dpotws S€ Kami tay érépwr oxnudTwr- dei yap yiverat 
‘ ~ * ~ , =~ x 1 @ A > / 
bua Tis avristpopys ovAdoyropds. SiAov Sé Kal Gre Td adid- 
ptorov avri To KatnyopiKot Tod ev péper TYWeuevov Tov adrov 
Towjoet cudAoyiopov ev amract Tots oxypacw. 
‘ Xx i 4 a e > -~ x 
30 Qavepov dé Kal Gre madvres ot atedeis cavdAdoyiwpol Te- 
Actodyrat Sia TOO mpwrov oxynpatos. 7 yap Secxrixs 7) dia Too 
aduvdtov mepaivovrat mavres: adotépws S€ yiverar TO mpdTov 
oxjpa, SeKxrixis pev teAccoupevw, ore Sua tis avriotpodys 
érrepaivovto mavres, 7) 8 avrictpodi) 76 mpM@rov emoie axHpa, 
8 A de a? s Py é 4 6 s ~ 50 ec 
35 Ova S€ Tob aduvdrou Sevupevwy, drt TEDEvTos TOD Yrevdous 6 ovA- 
/ ~ n 
Aoytopos yiverat Sua Tod mpwrov axnpatos, olov ev TH TEedev- 
, s ’ A ‘ x ‘ ~ e 4 4 a 
Taiw oxjpatt, « 70 A kai to B mavti rH I trdpxet, dre 70 
. ~ e , > A i ‘ A ‘ a 
A rwi r@ B trdpye ef yap pyderi, ro 8€ B aarti 7H T, 
oddevi te I’ 76 A: add’ Fv mravri. cpoiws Sé Kai emt trav dMAwy. 
ey b "E de x > ~ 4 A ‘A ’ 
29 ort S€ Kal dvayayeiy mdvras rods ovdoyopods ets 
Tovs €v TH mpwTw axHaT. Kafdrov ovdAdoyiapoUs. of pev 
yap ev 7H Sevrépw davepov dre 80 exeivwy Tedevobvrat, mAIy 
e ‘ cf ~ ~ 
ovx Opotws mdvTes, GAN’ of prev KabdAov Tod atepyTiKoo dvTi- 
5 atpagevtos, THY 8° ev péper éxatepos bia Tis els TO advva- 
~ e ~ ~ 
Tov amaywyis. of 8 éy 7H mpwTw, of Kata pépos, emredodv- 
412 re om. d 16-17 76 xabddov ovdAdoyicacba CLIT 17 €or CIT 


odd A 1g 6rvxaitC:xaitd yévnracd 21 T&v Spwr] emt pepous trav 
Spwr I, fecit A®: cal émi pépous trav dpwr C: trav spwy H emt pépous I 
27 or Kat Cd 29 moet C 30 Sri Kai C 35 5€ om. BL’ pevdots 
ABd 36-8 &v... B fecit A? 
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A 4 ? e ~ w 4 A X ~ , ta 
rat pev Kat Si” abrav, €ore S€ Kal Sid Tov Sevrépov oxnparos 
, ’ 297 > , t > s A . a 
Setxvivat eis advvatov amdyovtas, ofov et To A mayti rH B, 
~ ‘ al a 
7o 8 Brwi ra I, 6ru ro A rwi 7H I: ci yap pydevi, 7H 
$¢ B mavri, odderi 7H I 7d B bndpfe- rotro yap iopev dua 
? ry 
rod Sevrépov oxypatos. dpoiws S€ Kal emi roo orepytixod éorat 
% arddekis. ef yap 70 A pnderi ro B, 76 8€ Brwi ro I 
€ , ‘ ‘ “~ > e 7 > ‘ Ud ~ A 
tmdpyet, 76 A twi 7H I ody tbrdpte- ei yap mavti, rH S€ 
‘ ~ BY 4 ~ 
B pnderi drdpye, ovdei 7H I 16 B brdpEe- tobro 8 Fv 76 
~ td ’ > ‘ € \ » ~ , 
péoov oxjpa. wor ene of pev ev TH péow axynpate ovdA- 
> AY % ~ 
Aoytopol Travtes dvdyovrat els Tos ev TH mpwTw Kabddou 
avMoytopovs, of 5é Kata pépos ev TH mpurrw eis Tous ev 
Tm péow, davepov drt kal of Kata pépos avaxOrjcovrat eis 
Tous €v 7H mpwrw axnpar. KabdAov avAdoytopovs. of 8 
év T@ Tpitw Kabddov per dvTwv THY Spwy EdOds emiTeAodVTaL 
8&0 éxeivwy Tay ovMoyiopav, dtav 8 ey péper AndOa@ar, Sia 
Tav ev pepe cvAoypiopadv tav ev TH mPwTw oxTpatt- ovTor 
S€ dvijxPnoav eis exetvous, WoTE Kal of ev TH Tpitw oxnpatt, 
of kata pépos. favepdy ody rt mavres dvaxOycovra eis Tovs 
ev TH mputw oxnpar. xabdAou avAdoytopous. 
Oi pev obv T&v avAdoyiopay indpyew 7 pH brdpxew 
~ > ~ ~ 
Seuvivres elpnrat mas Exovat, Kat Kal” Eavrous of ex Tob adtoo 
s 7 A > 4 ey, ~ ig a 
oxnparos Kai mpos adArjAous of ex THY éTépwr. 
> ‘ ? ” , : ¢ é x > > , € / 
8 Emei 8 érepdv eorw imdpyew te Kai e€ avdyxns trdp- 
a BJ , € é x ‘ Af 7 a, 2 
xew Kai evdéxecOar dmdpyew (moAAa yap tmdpyer per, od 
td > > A > > wo» > > 4 MO? ¢€ , o 
péevro. e& dvayxns: ta 8 ovr’ €€ dvdyxns ot imdpye ddws, 
i a ’ € A ~ 4 x A € , 
evdeyerat 5° umdpyew), SHAov Gre Kal avddoytopos éxdorou 
ToUTwy repos €aTat, Kal ovx Opoiws éeydvTwy TY Gpwr, GAN 
e A > 2 t « 2 LJ € 4 € > > 3 
6 pev €€ dvayxaiwy, 6 8 e€ tmapydyvTwy, 6 8 &€& évdexo- 
peévwv. 
"Emi A + ~ > ¢ 86 € , w + 
i pev ov Ta&v dvayKaiwy axeddov cpolws exer Kai 
ent tay vrapxdyvTwr woattws yap THendvwr TOV Spwv & 
~ © , ‘ ~ > | es c / “” kt e , 
Te T@ tbrdpxew Kal TH €€ avayens vUrdpyew ph vrdp-~ 
w w / y ~ 
xew éorar te Kal ovK eorat avAdoyiopds, ARV Si0lce TH 
“~ a A », > , € , “ A , 
mpooxetobar tots Spots TO €€ avayKns Umdpxew 7 pr) Urdp- 
xew. TO Te yap oTEpyTiKoy woattws dyrioTpéper, Kal TO év 
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ANAAYTIKQN IIPOTEPQN A 
a ‘ ‘ x Ni. e é > a’ 3 4 
daw elvar Kai 7d KaTa mravTos Opoiws dmodwooper. ey pev 
+ a ¥ \ > \ ’ ‘ \ a > 
otv Tois adows Tov adrov Tpdmov SerxPjoerar dia THs ayri- 
otpo¢ijs 76 ovpméepacua dvayKatoy, womep emi Tod brdpyew: 
ev 5€ T@ péow oxnpatt, orav 4 70 Kabodov KatadatiKdy 
vo 8 ey peéper orepnrixdv, Kat mdAw ev 7 Tpitw, oTav TO 
pev xabdAov Karnyopixoy TO 8 ev péper orepnTixov, ody dpoiws 
uv © oo 2y,? 2 ? [en a , oe 
€orat 7 amodekis, GAX’ avdyKn éxbeyevous & Twi exdrepov 
pn dndpyet, Kata TovTov qotely Tov ovAdoyiopdy: EoTat yap 
n , ~ > 
avayKatos emt rovTwy: ef dé Kata TOU exreb&Tos éctiy dvay- 
Katos, kal Kat’ éxeivou tivds: Td yap exrefev Smep exeivd Th 
eorw. yiverar S€ Ta&v avAdoyicptv Exdtepos ev TH oikeiw 
oXpaTt. 
a , ‘ ~ ¥ .#, / > 
Luppaiver S€ more Kal rhs érépas mpotdcews avay- 
Kalas ovons avayKatoy yivesGar tov ovAdoyopor, TARY ovx 
omorépas éTruxev, GAAa Tis mpds TO petlov axpov, olov ei 7d 
8 ~ B ? > 7 w ¢ / n 4 c 4 
pev A 7@ B €€ avayxys enrra trdpyov 4 py trdpyxov, 
‘ < ~ e / 4 tt bs! ? i ~ 
76 8€ Bra@ I tndpyov pdvov- ottws yap eiAnupévwv Tav 
tf 3 3 4 A ~ € 4 hal > 2 + 
mpotrdcewy €& avayens 76 A 7H I brdpfer 4} ody vadpbe. 
evel yap mavti TH B e& avdyxns tndpyer 7 ody dndpye 
70 A, ro 8¢ IT 1 rév B dori, davepov éru kal 7a I €€ avdy- 
” 4 4 > s. b! x A Ww 3 
«ys €orat Garepov rovtwr. ei dé To pev A B yh Eotw dvay- 
xaiov, 76 5¢ BI avayxatov, ox éorat 76 ovpmépacpa avay- 
Katov. ef yap €or, ovpPijcerar to A tual 7H B strdapyew 
e€ avayxns Sia te To mpwtov Kal Sia Tod Tpirov oyrpatos. 
totro S€ peidos: evddyera yap Tootrov elva: To BD eyxw- 
cal ‘ ‘ € 4 we s 3 ~ e ‘ Lid 
pet 70 A pndert trdpyew. er Kal ek Tv pwr davepoy dre 
ovK €orat TO cupTépacua avayxatov, olov ef 76 pev A etn Ki- 
vynois, 70 8€ B la@ov, ef & S€ 76 I avOpwmos- (Gov perv 
‘ c 8 ) > 7 2 's an Se « al ? ? 
yap 6 avOpwros e& avaykns éeoti, xwetrar 8€ ro (Gov ovk e€ 
avayens, 008 6 dvOpwros. dpotws S€ Kal ef orepytiKoy ety 
* € A a al} > la ba x ~ 2 f 
76 A B: % yap adr) amddakis. ent S€ trav ev pepe avd- 
an ? ‘ \ > ‘ 
Aoytouav, et pev TO KabdAou é€otiv dvayxaiov, Kal TO cup- 
Ld 
mépacpa €oTat avayKatov, ei S€ TO KaTa pepos, OUK dvay- 
Katov, ovTe orepnTucts oUTe KaTnYopuChs ovans THs KaBdAOV Trpo- 


45 7d] dre TOC 6 ro+ per C 7 Srav+FC 10 Undpyy Ald 
totro BC: rovrww I It dvayxaiws Ct 16 rov om. C 20 7} 
ovy brapfe om. d 21 yap+76aCl 227Toaom.Cl 71& ABCP: 
ro Bid 24 €ored = 87rd 0m. C 25 €orar C 27 yap} 8é Al 
30 764 om, d} 35 ovx] ovKour d 36 -rexfjs ... ras et 38-br -11 7H BB... 
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8. 3073 — 10. 30°30 

‘ uw i! ~ ‘ a > - ‘ . 4 
Tdcews. €oTw 87) mpwTov TO Kabddov avayxKatoy, Kal TO pev 
A mavti 7r® B trapyérw e€ ava ro b6€ Bruit ra I 

t PX ‘YKNS» 

€ ig r4 > fs - A ‘ ~ € La > 
vmapxérw pedvov- avaykn 8) TO A tui tH I trdpyew && 

> ta 4 \ * A x B > , ~ + ‘ 
avayens' To yap I tro 76 eoti, TQ 5é€ B sarti 40 
¢€ ~ ? > 4 ¢ é de +7 > A uw € b 
tripxev e€ dvdy«ns, dpoiws Sé Kal ei orepytixos ein 6 ovaA- 30 
Aoyiopss’ 7) yap adr? éorat amddekis. ef S€ 70 Kata peé- 
pos é€oriy dvayxatoy, odx €orat 7d cupmépaopa dvayxaiov 

Or ‘ > ao , , QO? > aA ‘ 
(ovdev yap ddvvatov oupmimrer), Kabdmep ovd’ ev tois Kabo- 
Aov ovAdoytapots. spoiws S€ kami ray orepnriK@y. Spot Ki- 5 
vnows—lov—AeuKov. 

? ‘ \ lo La La , ‘ e AY , 

10 "Emi 8€ rod Seurdpov oxrpauros, et pev 7 oTepntixi mpd- 
taois €oTw avayxaia, kal 7O cupmépacpa éorat ‘dvayKaiov, 
ei 0°) KaTyyopiKT, OUK avayKaiov. éoTw yap mpaTov 7) aTe- 
pytiky avayxaia, Kai To A 7 pev B pndevi evdexdodw, Taw 10 
dé I drrapyérw pdvov. érei obv avriotpéper To orepyntixoy, ovde 
70 B rm A ovddevi evdexerar- ro 8€ A marti rH I dadpyes, 
dor ovdevi ra I ro B evddxerar- 76 yap I ind ra A é€otiv. 
daavtus $€ Kai ef mpos TH I’ reGein 7d orepytixov: ef yap 76 
A pndevi tO IT evddxerar, otSé ro F ovdevi rH A eyywpei: 15 
76 5€ A navi 7B badpxe, wor’ oddevi 7H Bro I evdexe- 
Tat yiveTat yap TO mp@Tov oxjpua maAw. ovK dpa ovdée To B 

~ > : A © Po 
7a I: avriorpéper yap spoiws. 18 
, 1 ¢ 4 / 
Et 8€ } Karnyopixi) mpdta- 18 
ois €otw dvayxaia, ovK é€orat 76 ovpmépacpa dvayKaiov. 
€ ‘4 a ‘ A ~ ed > a ~ A 
trapxérw yap 76 A mavti To B e€ avdyxns, TH 5€ I py- 20 
devi drrapyeTw pdvoy. avriatpagertos ovv Tou aTEepnTiKot TO TpPa- 
tov yiverat oyna: Sédetxrar 8 ev 7H mpuitw Sri py) avay- 
Kailas ovons Tis mpos TO petlov oTepnTiKis ovde TO CvpTépacpua 
w > ~ @ 3 QO? 9 A ra nu > > , w > 
€orat avayxaiov, wor odd’ emi rovTwy éotat e€ avdyrns. ert 8 
ei TO oupmépacpa €otrw avayKaiov, cvpPaiver ro I rwi 7H 25 
4 € , Ld > , ? ‘ ‘ ~ ‘ 
A py trdpyev e&€ avayxns. ef yap 76 Bro IT pydevi 
¢ / > > , ANB! ‘ ~ > ‘ € 4 ? 
trdpxe. €€ avayens, od8€ ro I 7H B ovdevi vadptea ef 
ee ‘ ¥ +) ~ > / « , ” 7 
avdyens. to 5é ye B rut r@ A dvdynn trdpyew, etmep Kal 
A ‘ ~ ? > "4 Aa “~ ° A > tf 
7O A mavti T@ B e€ avayens tbrijpyev. dote to I dvayen 
Twi t@ A pr) brapxyew. GAN ovdev KcwAdvet 7d A Totobrov An- 30 
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ANAAYTIKQN HPOTEPQN A 
POjvar @ wavti ro I evddyerar trdpyew. ert Kav Gpous ex- 
Oduevov etn Setfar ort 7d cuprépacpa ovK €oTw avayKaiov 
« ~ > A ¢ ca > a ca a ~ 
arAds, GNAd ToUTwWY dvTwy avayKaiov. olov éorw 70 A Caov, 

a - A 4 A 7 € - ¢€ , 
7d 8€ B avOpwros, ro 5€ I Aevxdv, Kai at mpordcers cpoiws 
> s > id ‘A ‘ ~ ‘7 ~ e 4 
cAjnpbwoav: evddxeTat yap To CHov pndevi AcvKw vndpyew. 
ody Umdpter 87) od’ 6 avOpwros ovdevi AevKd, GAN ovdw e& 
avayKns: evddxerar yap avOpurrov yevéoBar AevKdv, od pévror 

~ ‘. ~ td 
é€ws av Caov pndevi Aeux@ tmapyn. wore TovTwy pev dv- 
Twv dvayKatov €oTat TO ouuméepacpa, amAds 8 ovK avay- 
Ka.tov. 

‘Opoiws 8 ker Kai emt rdv ev pepe ovdAoyiopar. 
hd ‘ ‘A € xX id la > \ > 
Orav pev yap 7 oTepyTrucy mpdtacts Kabddou 7” 7 Kal dvay- 

nd 4A * a ww > a a 4 e 
kaia, Kai Td ouprépacua €oTat avayKaiov- érav S€ 7 KaT- 
nyopicn KoabdAou, 7 S€ oTepynTiKT) KaTa pepos, OUK EoTaL TO 
cupmépacua avayxaiov. éotw 8) mpw@rov 7 orepytixy Kab- 
s ‘A 3 , A x ~ 4 m: . - 
dAov Te Kai dvayKaia, kal TO A rH pev B pndevi evdeye- 

€ 4 ~ 4 4 € 4 ’ 7 + > é 
o0w trdpxev, TH S¢ I rwi brapyérw. emei otv avriotpéper 

A - 2) A 3 rs > ‘7 ? if 2 an ¢ 4 
TO orepntixov, ovde To Bre A oddevi evddyorr’ av brdpyew: 

A f A ~ e Ld wv > ’ hd i“ A ~ 
vo 0€ ye A tui re I brdpyet, wor e& avdyens trwi re I 

a) e , a s ww € A La 4 
ody imdpfe. 76 B. madw ectw 7 KaTnyoptxy Kabodov te Kai 
avayKaia, Kal KetoOw mpds‘t@ B 10 Karnyoptxov. ei 81) TO 
A a ~ B e& > td e 7 ~ de T 3 x ¢€ é = 

mavri 7 B e& avayxns brdpye, 7H Se I tui pn bndp 

¢ f 4 ~ > > 
yet, Gre pev ody tUrdpte ro B rwi rH I’, davepdv, ad’ ovk 
> > rd € A 3 7 4 4 x LY > td 
e& dvayKns’ of yap avttol Gpot ecovrar mpos TH amddeckv 
@ | ~ s ~ > > 2Q3 > x 
oimep emt tT&v Kabdrov avAdoytopav. GAX’ obs’ Ef TO OTEpTTI- 
Kov avayKaiov éotw ev pépet AnpOev, odK EoTat TO cupTepacpa 
dvaykaiov: Sia yap Tw avTadv Gpwv 7 dmddetkts. 

> A ~ , a a ‘ ww ~ 

Ev 8€ 7@ redAevtaiw oxjpatt KabdAov pev ovTwy Tav 
Gpwv mpos TO pécov Kal KaTnyopike@v apdotépwv tay Tpo- 
Tacewv, €av OnoTEepovoiy 7 avayKaiov, Kal TO ouptépacpa 
€oTat dvayKatov. éav d5€ To pev 7 arepnTiKov TO S€ KaTnYyopt- 

a 4 
Kév, OTav pev TO oTEpyTiKOV avayKaiov 4, Kal TO cUpTépa- 
opa coTat avayKaiov, drav 5€ To KaTnyopixdy, ovK EoTat dvay- 
Katov. €orwoav yap duddrepat KaTnyopikai mp@rov al mpo- 
%: ~ ? 
tases, kal to A cal ro B mavri rH I trapyérw, dvay- 
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10. 30°31-11. 31°16 
xatov 8 €otw 76 AT. eet odv 76 B mavri ra I indpyes, 
A A ‘3 ~ > 4 
xai'70 I twi 7@ B brape Sia 7d avriotpédew 7d xabddov 
A s f e ’ b ‘3 ~ 4 > > id € d 
7@ Kata pépos, wor’ et mavti TH I 76 A e€ dvdynns brap- 
~ , a ~ 
yeu kal 76 I 7 B rwi, wai 7 B twi avayxatov trdpyew 
‘ x A e 4 4 ’ ta - a. ‘ ~ ~ 
76 A: 70 yap B imo 76 T eoriv. yiyverat obv 16 mp@rov axfpua. 30 
Lg Js +7 id a ’ 4 > ‘ > a“ > 
opotws dé SeryOyjoerat Kai ei Tro BI eariv dvayxatov: dvn- 
A A ~ n~ 
otpéper yap 70 I 7H A twi, dor ei mavri rH I 7d B e€ 
3 tA e / me ~ a ee 4 > > / 
dvayrns brdpyer, kal TH A twi drdpber e€ avdyxnns. 33 
4 
Td- 33 
4 4 \ ‘ 
Aw éorw to pev A I orepnrixcv, ro 5¢ B I’ xatadarixov, 
> a ‘ a] s >» \ - > , ‘ ~ ‘ 
dvayKatov d€ 7d atepntikdy. emel ody avriotpéper TUL TS Bro I, 35 
76 5€ A odderi 7H I e€ avdynns, 088€ 7H Brwi drapbe ef dvay- 
\ A ‘ e ‘ ‘ > 4s > ‘ ‘ * > 
Kys TO A: 76 yap B imo 76 I eotiv. ei dé 76 KatnyopiKdv avay- 
Katov, odk éaTat TO ouptrépacpa avayKaiov. éoTw yap To BI 
KaTynyoptiKkov Kal avayKatov, 76 dé A I orepytixdv Kal pt) avay- 
a ? 8 xs > if A / Aa 4 ‘ 4 
kaiov, émet ody avtiotpéder TO Katadarixdy, Umapter Kal Td 40 
A ~ > 3 4 e > ¥ A a ‘ ~ s 
I rwi 7@ B e€ avaynns, wor’ et ro pev A pndevi 7 I 70 
e 
de I rwi 7H B, 76 A twi 7H B ody brdpfer- adW ove &e& 31> 
dvdyins: Sébexrar yap év TH TMpwrw oxnpatt ott THs aTe- 
pyticis mpotdcews pn) avayKaias ovans oddé TO cuuTépacpa 
~ ~ vo 
€oTat avaykatov, é7i Kav 51a THY Gpwy etn davepdv. EoTw yap 
‘ A > , * 3 xy? na ~ . 4 e * 
76 pev A ayabdv, to & ef? & B Eaov, 76 5é I’ tos. 105 
x - > g A 3 5 4 t) \ @ t 4 a de ~ 
pev obv ayabov evddyerar pndevi inmm vadpyew, To 5€ Cov 
’ , ‘ ¢ 4 > 2 > > ‘d af A 
avdyKn travti omdpyewv: GAN obk avaynn Cov te pn elvar 
> a w > 4 ~ > , nn > A ~ 
ayabdv, cimep evddxerat wav elvar ayabdv. 7 ef pH TodTo du- 

4 > a A b td n ‘A 4 oe , e 
varov, GAra 70 eypnyopévat } 7d Kabevdew Gpov Oeréov- amav 
yap C@ov Sexrixov todTwv. 10 

> a ss e o , a 4 a > t w 

Ei peév obv of dpot Kabodov mpos TO pécor eiciv, elpnrat 
more €oTat TO cupTépacpa avayKatov: et 5’ 6 pev Kabddov 
6 8 ev péper, Katnyopixa@v ev dvTwy audorépwv, Grav Tod 
Kaorov yevnrat dvayKaiov, Kal TO aupmépacpa €orat avay- 

a © > 
katov. dmddekts 8 7 adr) 7} Kal mpdtepov: dvriotpédet yap 15 

> > ‘ ¥ ~ 
Kai TO €v peeper KaTnyopiKov. et odv avdyKn 76 B mavti 7H 
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ANAAYTIKQN TIPOTEPQN A 
I’ trdpyew, 76 8€ A tro ro I eoriv, avayen 76 B rwi tH 
A otmdpyew. ef 8€ 70 B rh A twi, cal 76 A rH B rw 
€ rd > ~ > ¥ 4 c a ‘3 +7 > A 
Urapyew avayKatov: avtiotpéper yap. dpotws S€ kai ef to A 
e! nw > A ft wv Aa A e A A > , % \ 
20 I" etn avayxatov xabddrov dv: 76 yap B tno 76 I €oriv. et S€ 
TO ev péper €oTiv dvayKxaiov, ovK €oTal TO cuuTépacpa avay- 
“~ ww 4 A J ta ‘7 > ~ A s 
kaiov. €oTw yap 76 BI’ ev péper te Kal dvayKaiov, ro S€ A 
mavtt tH I drapyérw, pr) pévro e&€ advdyens. dyvriotpa- 
gevtos obv rod BI 16 mp@tov yiyverar oxjua, Kal 1) pev Ka- 
25 OdAov mpdtacts ovK avayxaia, 7) 8 ev pépet avoyKaia. dre 
& odrws éyovev al mpordces, odK wv TO cuuTépacua dvay- 
~ 4 > ag? ? x 4 Ww 4 ‘ > ~ oe ra 
kaiov, war’ 00d’ emi TovTwy. Ett dé Kal ek TOV Gpwv favepov. 
éoTw yap 76 pev A éeyphyopats, To S€ B Simour, ef & S€ 76 I 
A N sy > ry A > 7 c+ ) y a 
f@ov. 7o pev otv B rwi ro I avaynn trdpyew, to b€ A 7H 
3 -. 4 x ~ > > ~ » a > 4 
30 T° evddyerat, kat 76 A 7H B ovdw avayKaiov- od yap avayKyn 
Simouv te Kabevdew 7 eypyyopévar. duotws dé Kai dia Ta 
> ~ o ta ‘7 > “4 We 3 f . 
avtav dpwv SexOyjcera Kai «i TO A I ein ev péper re Kai 
33 avayKaiov. 
> > e a a ¢ % A ~ oe 
33 Et 8 6 pev xarnyopixos 6 8€ atepntixos TOV dpwv, 
Otay pev 7 70 KabdAou arepnTiKdv Te Kal dvayKatov, Kal 7d 
35 Tuptrépacpa eorat avayKatov: e yap 76 A tH I’ pydevi ev- 
Z x . » ~ 13 ri A ‘3 ~ > ta 
ddxeras, 76 6€ Brwi 7a I indpye, ro A rwi To B dvdyey 
pn vmdpyew. dtav € 7O KaTadatiKoy avaykatov TeOH, 7} 
Kabddrou dv 7 ev pépet, 7) TO aTEpyTiKOV KaTa jLépos, OvK éoTaL 
70 cuumépaspa avayKatov. Ta pev yap GAda Tatra a xal 
4o ETL THY TpoTEpov epotper, Spor 8 drav pev 7) KaBdAov 76 Ka- 
THyopiKoy avayKatov, eypryopois—C@ov-dvOpwros, pécov ay- 
324 Opwaos, drav & ev peper TO KaTHyopiKdy avayKaiov, eypiyyop- 
ais—C@ov-Aevkdv: Cov pev yap avaykn tut eve wrdp- 
4 > f ‘ 
xew, eypyyopats 8 evddyerat pndevi, Kal otK dvayen Tivt 
lbw pa) brdapxew eypyyopaw. otav 5€ To atepyntiKov ev pé- 
5 pet ov avayKatov 7, Sirour—Kwovpevov—l@ov, péaov Caov. 
Pavepov obv sre rob pev trdpyew od eat. avMoypopds, 
edy pn auddrepar dow al mpotdces ev TH vUmdpyew, Tod 
’ > A > 
8” avayxaiov €ort Kal tis érépas pdvov avayKaias ovens. &v 
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- f ca x ~ 4 ~ w ~ 

dpmorépots 8€, Kai xatadatin@y Kal orepntik@y dvrwy rad 

~ + a 5 
auMoytopayv, avayKn tHv étépay mpdtacw opotav elvar TH 10 

Sv 

cuptepacuatt. A€yw 8€ 7d dpuoiav, et pev bmdpyov, Umdp-- 

tf ’ > a ~ ~ 
xovoay, ei 8 dvayxaiov, dvayxaiav. wate Kai toto SiAov, 

> a~ 
rt ovK EaTat TO TUTEépacpua oT avayxaiov ovf’ dmdpyov elvat 
? 
pn Andbeions avayxaias 7 brapyovans mpotacews. 
* ~ 3 ~ 
Tlepi pév oby tot avayxaiov, més yiyverat al tiva Siago- 15 
‘ ” A} + © 4 Ww ‘ ¢ ~ ‘J :* 
13 pav €xer mpos TO vadpxov, eipntat axedov ixav@s: mepi b€ 
~ .7 ‘ A ~ A ~ 

tod évdexouevou peta Tatra Aéywpev tote Kal mas Kal Sid 

¢ we , 4 > > 4 4 4 > a 
Tivwy éstat avdMdoyiopds. A€yw 8 evddxecbar Kai TO évdexo- 

A > t 
Levor, ob 7) OvTos avayxKaiou, TeBévtos 8 trapyew, oddév eorar 
du. Tobr’ ddvvatov: 76 yap dvayKaiov duwrtpuws evdéxyecBar 20 
~ > “~ 
Adyopev. [dre 5€ Tobr’ ore To evdexdpevov, havepov ex Te Tw@Y 
anopacewy Kat THY KaTaddoewy Ta&V dvTikeyevwy: TO yap 
ob évdéxerar tndpyew Kal ddvvatov trapyew Kal avayKn 

* £ = Mw > fa > ww > ~ > 4 o 
pny Umdpxew ToL TavTd eoTw 7 axodoubel aAATAOIS, ware 
kal Ta aytixeiveva, TO evdéxeTat oUmdpxe Kal ovK 25 

> 

advvatov oimdpxew Kat ovK avdyKn px tmapxev, Frot 

| 3. wy n” > ~ ‘ & ii t iq 

tatta €oTat 7 aKodovloivra aAAjAos: Kata TavTos yap 7 
dacs 4% 7 amodacts. €oTar dpa To evdexcpevoy ovk 

~ 4a 4 ~ > 

avayKatoy Kal TO pt) avayxatoy evdexdpevov.] aupBaiver 
b€ mdoas Tas Kata TO evddxecPar mpoTacets avTiaTpépew 30 
bd ca a - > x 4 ~ + mn 
aMnras. Adyw S€ ob tas KatadariKas Tats amopatixais, 

v “a 
a’ Goat xatapatixoy €xovot Td oxnUa KaTa THY avrTifeow, 

Tr 27 > f € ul ~ > z x iq 7 4 
olov To evddyecbar indpyew TH evdexerOar py Urdpyew, Kal 
TO Travri evdexecO D evdexedb. devi Kal py i, Kal 

xec8ar TH evdexeoPar pydevi xal pn marti, Kai 

‘ Xv ~ 5 id 4 > 4 xX , 4 3 x ~ Ww 
TO Twi TH py Twt. Tov avrov dé Tporov Kai emi TOV GAwyv. 35 
emel yap TO evdexdpevoy ovK eat avayKaiov, TO dé 7 avay- 

~ ~ > > 
Katov éeyywpet pt) vmapxew, davepov ort, et evdéxyerat 70 
-~ > ‘4 

A 7@ B tmdpyew, evddxerar Kai pn trdpxew: Kai et 
mayti evddxerat tmdpxew, Kal mavti evddyeTar pn dmdap- 

L 4A > ‘ ~ > - , ¢ ‘ s 

xew. ouoiws d€ Kami Tdy év péper Katapdcewy: 4 yap avr?) 40 

‘ > € ~ ‘ ‘ 
drddeis. iat 8 al rovairat mpotacets Katnyoptkal Kai 32> 
~ + « e 
ov orepyntixal: To yap evdéyecfar tH elvar dpoiws TarTeTat, 
, 
Kabamep €AdyOn mpdtepov. 
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, A i. ‘3 a ig A 3 Zz 
Awpicpévwy 8€ trovtwy mdAw Aéywpev Gti 7O evdéexe- 
A , if 4 oe 4 x € , ae! h 
sc0a Kata 800 Adyerat tpdmous, Ga pev TO ws emt TO 
A s A A A > cal 7 ~ 
ToAd yiverBar Kat Siarcirew 7d avayxatov, olov 7d sroAtob- 
aba dvOpwrov 7} 76 adfdvecbar 7 POivew, 7 GAws TO TEpv- 
Kos tardpyew (rodro yap od auvexés pev Exe TO dvayxaiov 
A A x x § t CA A ta > co “a > 
dia TO py det elvat avOpwrov, dvros pevror avOpurmov 7 e& 
> , nn e >. _§ ‘ , es y x 4 34 “a s 
10 GvayKns 7) ws emi 7d TodU eotw), GAAov Sé TO ddptoTov, 6 Kal 
ra ‘ x ry , +t N , a n 
otTws Kal py ovrws Suvardv, olov ro Badilew Chov 7 
f , , bol o + > ‘ 4 ¥ 
Badilovros yevéoBar ceiopdv, 7 OAws TO amd THyNS ywd- 
Od A ~ M4 , bal > a > 4 
pevov> ovdev yap paMov ottws mépuKev 7} evavTiws. avTiotpé- 
%: = > 
ge pev odv'[Kal] Kara Tas dvTiKeysevas mpoTdcets éxdtepov 
~ > f + a x > #. , > A x s 
15 Tay evdexopevwy, od pV Tov adrov ye Tpdmov, aAXa TO pEV 
‘ ~ 4 > > , e 4 M4 x > , 
mepuxos elvac TH pn e€ avayKns Umdpxew (otTw yap evdé- 
A ~ ” 4 ? Lia ~ x ~ 
xeTar pt) ToActcbar dvOpwrov), 7d 8 adpiotov TH pndev paA- 
Aov otTws 7 exeivws. emoTHN S€ Kai GvAdoytapos arrodetKTI- 
KOs THY pev dopioTtwy ovdK eoTt did TO GtaKTov Elvat Td péaov, 
~ A / wv x A c , 4 € , 

20 Tay dé mepuKdtwv EoTt, Kai oxedov ot Adyor Kai al aKéers 
’ “abs + ~ 
yivovrat Trept THY oUTws evdexopevwr exeivwy § eyywpel pev 

, / 2 ‘ ” , ~ 
yevéodar avAdoyiapdv, od pny elwhd ye Cnretaba. 
Tatra pev odv Siopicbyjcerar paddAov ev Tois ézropevots: 
viv 5€ Adywpev mdéTe Kai Tas Kai Tis Eotat auAAOytapds ex THY 
? , 4 bg x x ‘ > if , ~ 

25 evdexopevwy mpoTdcewy. eet Sé TO evdexecbar Tdde THde 
4 , ~ Ww bs ~ nn Aes TT c , é Lol * 
indpyew dixds €oTw éxdaPeiv- 7 yap © trapyea rdde } @ 
+ if % t ¢ tf x 7 > + a A > 
evdeyerat abro Umdpyew—to yap, Kal’ ob ro B, 76 A ey- 

4 , P 4 hol 7 bad 4 ‘ 
déyeofar TovTwy onpaiver Odtepov, 7 Kal’ ob Adyerar To B 
H Kal od evddxerar AdyeoBar: 7d S€, Kal” od 76 B, 76 A 

30 evdexerOar 7) wavti tH Bord A eyywpetv oddev diadeper— 

4 id ~ n / % ~ ‘ > , 
davepov ore Styds av A€yorro To A tH B ravi evddxecPar 
eo: i > > > n N . ? , 
tmapyew. mpa@rtov obv etrapev, et xa? ob to I 76 B evde- 
A > i 34 ‘ x 4 ww ‘ ~ 
xerat, kat xa’ ob ro Bro A, tis Estat Kai motos avAdo- 
yiopos' oUTw yap at mporaces ayddrepar AayBdvovrar 
‘ 4 3 4 Lid A > - ‘ € , i 

35 KaTa TO evddyeobar, Grav dé Kal’ od 7d B dmdpye 7d A 
’ , e ‘ € 4 c >? ? ud o 2 > ¥ 
evdeyntar, 7 pev umdpxovca 7 8 evdexouevn. wor ard 

~ > , ? a 
TY dpowcyynpovwy apKTéov, Kabamep Kai év Tots GAAots. 
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“Orav obv 76 A mavri 7 B evdéynrac Kai ro B mavri 
t@ I, cvMoyiopes éatar réAews ott 70 A amavti rH I ey- 
déxerar dmdpyew. todro 8€ davepov ex Tod dpiapod: 7O yap 40 
BJ é ‘ e 4 Ld 3 iy i. , ‘A ‘ a 
evdéxecOat mravti inapxew odTws éA€yopev. Gpoiws S€é Kal 33 
ei To prev A evddxerar pndevi 7d B, 76 8€ B navti 7H T, 
Ort 76 A evddxerar pndevi r@ I> 76 yap xa” od 7d B évdé- 

‘ ‘ bJ / ~ > ‘ 4 2 iz 
xetat, TO A py evdéxecGar, totr Fv ro pndev damodcinew 
tav to 70 B evdexopévwv. orav S¢ 70 A marti 7H B ev- 5 
déxnrat, 76 S€ B evdeynrar pydevi rd I, Sta prev trav et- 
Anupevwy mpotdcewy ovdels yiverar avdAdoyiopds, ayrioTpa~ 

, “ a 4 ‘ > Ls ? ¢ ‘i a 
getons S€ rAs BI xara 1d evddxeoOar yiverat 6 adros 
Ld , > ‘ BS > Zs A +7 ~ ¢ 4 
Gotrep mporepov. éret yap evddxerat 70 B pndevi tH I brrap- 
xew, evdeyerat Kai mavti dadpyew: toiro 8 eipnrat mporte- 10 
pov. wor « 76 pev B marvti tH I, 76 8 A mavti 7H B, 

‘ € ’ ‘ 4 La € ig + ‘ i A 
mddw 6 avros yiverat avAdoyiopds. cpotws 5€ Kai ef mpds 
s La ‘ Ld € > La cs bl ~ ? , 
dppotépas Tas mpotacets H amodaots tefein peta Tod evde- 
xecbar. Adyw 8 olov ei 7d A evdexerar pydevi TH B nal 

4 ‘ ~ x 4 x ~ ? , , 

7o B prdevi rd I: 8a prev yap trav etdnppévwy mpordcewy 15 

b 7 f / > td ‘ , © 2 
ovdeis yivetat avAdoywopes, avriotpepoperwy S€ mdAw 6 ad- 
Tos EaTat GaTEp Kal mpoTepov. Pavepdv odv STi THs amopdcews 

ta 3.3 x wt Ww hal ‘ > , x 
Tieuevns mpos Td éAatrov dxpov 7 mpos dapydorepas Tas 
a ” 7 a t a co a > 2 
mpotdoes 4 ov ‘yiverat avdAdoyopds 7 yiverar pev GAA 
ov TéActos’ €k yap THs avTicTpopys mEepaiverat TO dvayKaiov. 20 
> ‘ > e 4 , ~ La lé > » ta ~ 

Eav & 7 pév xaOddAou thy mpordcewy 7 8” ev péper AndOF, 
mpos pev TO petlov dxpov Keiuevns THs KabdAov avAdoytopos 
€orat [rédevos]. ef yap to A marti tH B evdexerar, ro 5€ B 
twi t@ I, 716 A trwi te I evddxetar. totro 5€ davepav éx Tob 
optopob Tob evddyecGar. mddAw ef ro A evdexerar pndevi 7D B, 25 

4 X ‘ ~ > 4 4 s >? ‘ t > ta 
ro 5€ Brwi r@ I evdéxerar indpxew, dvdyxn to A evddxe- 

’ ~ x e , > ta > € % , Lay + 
obai tun Trav I’ un imdpyew. amddekis 8 7 adr}. éeav 5€ ote- 
4 ~ i4 BJ ’ ’ i .¥ * 4 
pyricn Anpb7 7 ev péper mpdracis, 7 5é KaBdAov KatapatiKy, 

~ . , € # we 4 x \ ~ ? , 
7H 5é€ Béoe cpoiws exwow (olov ro pev A marti ro B evde- 

‘ ‘A ‘ a T > AE A (4 , ‘ ‘ 
xerar, To 8€ Be rwi rd I evdéxerar pur) Urdpyew), dua pev 30 


3341 Adyopev n Ale 4p) om. nT et ut vid. Al 9 wonep Adn: 
Gomep xaiC: domep wai C? émei.. . . 10 mpdrepoy om. nm} 11 erei B 
14et 15 7@ [: rev codd. 17 Gomep BI: dotepn: as ACd = xaiom. 
Bi 20 mepaiverat A*nD': yiverar ABCd 23 téAetos susp. Becker, 
om. ut vid. AIP 25 évddyec@a dP Al: evdéxecOar a. B. y. ABCn?: 
évdéyeoPa: B. 2: évdéxec9ar wavri Bt: xara mavres évdéyea8ar C7d* 26 rh 
Crt: trav ABd 29 éxovaw n? ofov]+et coni. Waitz évdéxnrat 


Waitz 30 évddynras n 


ANAAYTIKQN TIPOTEPQN A 


~ k f id % id 3 , 
tav eiAnupéevwy mpoTtdcewy od yiverat davepds avAdoyiapds, 
avriatpadeians 5€ THs ev péper Kat Tefeytos Tod Be rwi 7H I 
evdexecbar tndpyew TO adTo gata ouprépacua 6 Kal mpd- 

34 TEpoV, Kabdzrep év tots e& apyijs. 

> x ¥ .t ‘ w a 
34 Eav 8 7) pos 76 petlov 
35 akpov ev reper AndhOH, 7 5€ mpds 7d EAarTov Kabddov, edv 

> ? , A ~ >7 ‘ 27 
7 duddrepat Katapatixat TeODow éedv Te oTepyTixal éav Te 

4 = , 27 > > te > é hal ‘ ta 
}) Opovocyypoves, Edy 7 auddrepat ddidpioTor 7) KaTa pé~ 

3 ~ u / ‘7 x ‘ , ‘ 
pos, obdauds €orat ovdAoyiopds: ovdév yap KwdAver to B 

e s fol s bal ~ > > © t ae," 
brrepreivew Tot A Kat py) KaTnyopeicbat en’ iow @ 8° brep- 

A ~ ’ A 4 ‘ we 

go teive. TO B roi A, cidjdbw ro I> trovrm yap ovre marti 

b wt 4 Ww ‘ w #. > a ¥ 3 4 Ww 

33° ode undervi obre Twi ovTE p27) Tur EvdexeTat TO A Umdpyew, et- 

mep avriotpepovow al Kata To evdéxecGar mpotdceis Kal TO 

x > ~ 

B mdrcioow evddxyerar 4 To A badpyew. ert Sé Kal ex Tav 

Spwv davepdv: ovtTw yap e€xovo@v THY mpoTdcewv TO TpPAaTOV 

5T@ eoxdtw Kal ovdevi evdexerat Kai mravTi tmdpyew dvay- 

Katov. dpot d€ Kowol mavrwy Tod pev vrdpyew e€ dvdyxns 

~ - wy ~ x. x LJ Ed ~ fa 

EGov—Aeuxdv—avOpwros, Tob Sé pn evdéxecGar C@ov—AcvKdy— 

iuatiov. pavepov obv TodTov Tov TpdTov €xovTwY TAY Opwr STL 

ovdeis yiverar avMoyicpds. 7 yap Tov Umdpyew 7 Tob e 
~ ~ ‘ ol 

10 dvayans 7 Tol evdéyecfar mas eoTi avAAoyiopds. Too pev 

oby Urdpxew Kat Tob avayKaiov davepov Ott odK EoTWW oO jeV 

yap Katagatixos dvaipeitat TH oTepntin@, o S€ orTepyTiKos 
~ ~ ~ > ~ 

T@ xatapatixn@. Acimerar 87 Tod evddexecBar elvar: roiTo & 

~ ‘ 

advvatov: dédeuctar yap Ort oUTws exovTwy THY dpwv Kal 

1§ mavTl TH e€axdTw TO mpa@Tov avdyxn Kal ovdevi evddyerar 

coy 7 os > > ” ~A or ‘ 4 
dmdpxew. war’ ok av etn Tov evddyecBar auddAoytapds’ 7d 
yap avayKatov ovK iv evdexdpevov. 

4 \ a ta a e a ? nw 3 

@avepov S€ 61. xabddrov tv spwv dvtwv ev tats evde- 
xXopevars mpoTdceow det yiverat avddoyiopcs ev TH aTpWw- 

20Tw oxXypaTt, Kal KaTnyopiK@v Kal oTepnTiK@y dvTwr, 
~ nn # a 
many KaTnyopiK@y pev téAevos, aTepntikay Sé aredjs. Set 

‘ ‘ > - , ‘ > a > 4 ? 
Sé ro evddxeoGar AapBaver py ev Tots dvayKatots, GA- 

a ‘ \ > ‘2 if > 7 \ , ‘ 
Aad Kata Tov eipypévov Stoptopdv. eviore dé AavOdver 70 
TOLOUTOY. 

25 "Hav 8  pev tadpyew 4 8 evddxecPar apyBdvyrar 
~ a - 
TOV TMpoTdcewy, STav pév 7 TMpds TO petlov dxpov evdeyxecHar 

937 dporooxynpoves CAP: cpooxnpoves ABn 39 rob C*?P: 16 ABCdn 


40 rob] 76% bt4 rév dpwy om. dt 18 Ovrwy ray dpwy d} 21 pév-+ 
ovrwy nt” 22 wntrod 


15 


‘ 


a a 
14. 33°31-15. 34°19 
, ta td > wv 4 ¢ +7 7 ~ 
onpaivn, téAevoi 7 Ecovrar mavres of avAdoyiopol Kal Tov 
evdéxeo9ar Kata Tov eipypevoy Sioptopov, otav 8° 7% mpds TO 
€Aarrov, dredeis Te mavres, Kal of orepytiKol THY avAAOyt- 
oud od Tob Kata Tov diopicpov evSexopevov, GANG TOU pydevi 30 
Hy pn navi €€ avdyens brdpyew: «i yap pndei jy py 
. > > rs + a t q a 7 xv 
mavri e& dvaynns, evdéxecOai dapev kai pndevi Kai pH 
‘ i 4 La 2. a 4 Ly u “~ x ¥ 
mavri tmdpyew. evdexéo0w yap 7d A marti 7@ B, to 5¢€ 
a ~ , ¢ # > 5 + ¢ ‘ A > 3 A 
B mavri 7H I xeio8w tndpyew. eret obv imo 76 B éoti ro 
I, 7@ 8€ B marti evddxerar 76 A, davepov dre Kai TH I 35 
A > , , ‘ a , € td & 
marti evdexerar. yiverat 87 TéActos cuMoyiopds: opoiws S€ 
Kal otepnticys ovens tis A B mpordcews, ris 5¢ BI xata- 
fatucis, Kal THs pev evdexec0a. ris 8 utndpyew apBa- 
f la ” x id x > , oT ~ 
vowerns, TéAetos €orar cuMoytopos rt TO A evdexerat pyndevi rH 
I brdpxew. 40 
a \ ey mes f) z ‘ . oo» y a 
Ort pev obv rot tndpyew TiHeuevov mpos To EAarTov aKxpov 34 
a id , 4 4 » - , mM” 
réAevot ylyvovrar cudAdoyiopol, davepdov: Gru 8” evavTiws €xov- 
Tos €govrat avAdoytopoi, dua tod ddurvdrov Sexréov. dua 
8 earar SijAov Kal ore dreAets: 4 yap Sets odK ex Tayv e€i- 
Anppévaw mpotdcewv. mp@rov S€ Aexréov Grt et Tot A GvTos § 
dvayeyn 70 B elvat, Kat Suvatod ovros Tob A bSuvarov éorar 
‘ ay - > 4 4 5. oe 2 4 8 x zs x 
nal to B e€ dvdynns. €otw yap ovtws éxovrwy 76 pev €f’ @ TO 
A 8wardv, ro 8 éf’ & 76 B addvatov. ef obv 7o wey duva- 
td @ 4 é >? ww x 3 > e eo > > va 
tov, ore Suvarov elvar, yévoir’ dv, ro 8 abdvvatov, or ddv- 
> “ 4 id > ww a s x % 
varov, ovK av yevorro, aya 5° etn to A Suvardv Kat to Bio 
> vA 3 t >? bal x 4 Ld ~ > % la 
advvarov, évdéxour” dv to A yevéoBar dvev rod B, «i 8€ yeve- 
aba, Kai elvar: To yap yeyovds, Gre yéyovev, Eat. Set SE 
AapBavew px povov ev TH yevéoe. TO advvatov Kal duvardy, 
> 4 4 % “a > v4 4 ? ~ ¢ ta ‘ ¢ 
GMa Kal ev TH adnPevecOar Kai ev TH brdpyew, Kai doa- 
~ a” 4 A 4 > a x ¢ , a 
xas Drws A€yeras 7o Svvardv: ev dmact yap opoiws eFeu. 15 
w Now ~ % > e € , ww a x 
ért 76 6vros ToD A 76 B elvar, ody ws evds Twos dvros Tot A 70 
w ”~ e - J 4 wv > x > ? fa 2. td 
B éora: Set vrodafetv: od yap éorw ovdev e€ avdyxys €vds 
w ? A a Li t o e A 
twos évros, GAAa Svotv edaxiarow, olov Gray ai mpordcets 
7 
ovtws exwow ws €edéxOn Kara tov ovAoyiopor. Ef yap TO 


ba7 cupBaivy n® 29 reom.C kal... cvdAdoyoudy et 31-2 pnderi 
... navi codd. PAIP: of avMoy:apoi «ai et w7 coni. Becker 34 mati 
om. a} 36 S€] 84 2 38 AapBavopevns A*Bd*nI: AapPavovans 
ACd 39 €orat BdnI: om. AC 3431 rod om. nm! = dxpov on, # 
2 €xovres A} 4 Ore kai d: Gri Ct 7 xai dn’: om. ABC €xov- 
twrt+rar dpav A? g on A 67 advvaroyv AB*Cd*n Al: érav 
duvarovy Ba to ef scripsi: ef codd. Al: om. F 14 xail om. C 


18 dvetvy B édaxlorov B: éAdxicrov B? 


ANAAYTIKQN ITPOTEPQN A 


x ~ Eel ~ 
20 I xara rot A, ro S8¢€ A Kara rot Z, nai ro IT nara rot Z 
3 , A > 
e& avaynns: Kal ei Svvarov éxdtepov, Kai 7d ouumépacua 
@ 
Suvarov. womep odv et tig Dein 76 prev A tas mpordaets, TO Se 
B 76 cupmépacpa, oupBaivor av od povoy avayKaiov tot A 
w g ‘ ‘ > -~ > x ‘ ~ , 
évros dua Kai 70 B elvas avayxatov, dAAG Kat Suvarod Suvarov. 
25  Tovrou S€ Sety0éros, davepov ort yevdous tmorebév- 
‘ 5 > , ‘ s ~ A A ¢ , 
Tos Kal pi) addvvdtouv Kal 7d oupBaivov dia THY trobeow 
~ 4 ~ 
yeddSos E€orat Kal ovK advvatov. olov ei To A eddos pév eore 
‘ ? > 4 4 A ~ ‘ w ‘ ‘ ” 
pa) pévrot advvatov, dvros S€ tod A ro B éort, cat ro B éora 
fos ‘ > at > , > ‘ ‘ a o > 
peidos pev od pévror ddvvarov. emet yap Sédecxrat ore et 
lol we ~ ~ a 
30 to0 A ovros 76 B éart, Kai Suvarod évtos tod A éatat 76 B dv- 
/ € ‘ A ‘ ‘A ’ ‘ w 
vatov, Umdxetta, S€ 7a A Suvarov elvat, kai to B €orat dv- 
varov' ef yap advvarov, dua Suvarov é€oTtar 70 aro Kal 
advvatov. 
td tu 4 e 3 ‘ ‘ ~ 
Awpicpévwy 8) rovtwy trapyérw ro A mavtt rH B, 
35 70 be B ravti tH I’ evdexdo8w: avaykn oby to A mayri 7H 
> id e ? ‘ ‘ > # ‘ * ‘ 
TI evbdyecPar brdpyewv. ph yap evdeyécbw, ro S€ B mavti 
~ ld e i Ld cod x =! if > LA 
to I’ xeloOw ws trapyov: tovro bé ypeidos pév, ob perros 
aduvatov. ei ovv To pev A py evdexeTrar Tavti TH I’, ro be B 
4 a , ~ x Lf +7 ~ > 4 , 
mavtt wndapyee TH I, to A od mavti 7H B evdexerar- yi- 
x A A ~ is Lg > > ec if 
40 verat yap ovMoyiopes Sta Too tpirov axnpatos. a’ vneé- 
Ketto mravti évddyecOar vmdpyew. dvdyxn dpa 7d A mapti 
34> 7p I evieyeoPar- yevSous yap refévros Kal odk aduvdrou 76 
aupBaivdy é€otw advvatov. [éyywpet 5é Kai Sia Tod mpdétov 
ta ~ 3 > tA id ~ A iq ‘ 
oxnwatos Tmomjaat 7d advvatov, Bévras tH I’ 16 B trdp- 
: 4 4 7 ~ € Li ‘ 4 A © “~ 
xew. ef yap 76 B marti 7H I badpye, ro 8€ A marti tH 
5B evdexera, nav 7 I mavti evddxorro 76 A. add’ tbréKetto 
pay mavTi éyywpetv.] 
nn a , a x e , x A dé 
Met 8 AapBavew 7d mavTi brdpyov pr Kata xpdvov 
ec er ~ hal > ~ ~ , > ? € ~ ‘ 
dptcavras, olov viv 7H & TOE TH xpdvw, GAN adds: bia 
ToLovTwY yap mpoTdcewy Kat Tovs avAdoytopods moLotper, 
~ , ~ uw 
ro emel Kata ye TO viv AapBavoyeryns Tis mpoTdcews ovK EoTat 
‘ 
avMoyiopds: oddev yap tows KwAver Tote Kal TravTt Kivou- 


421 Suvarov-+8’ ABdn: an+-8y? 24 dua om. ACd 28 -ros 5€... 
cai fecit 4 29 pweévrot-+ ye 0 30 Swarev 76 BC 31 B+dpa 
al 32-3 ef... ddvvarev om. n! 38 pev om. d mavri om. 
ABCdAl 41 év8éyeaBar codd. AIP: secl. Becker dpa om. dt 
by SroreBevtos 2-6 eyxwpet . . . eyywpetv codd. ALP: secl. Becker 
sg xat ABCn évddxerat d: dv évdéxarto n 7] ondpyew n 8-11 
Sad... avdAdoptapds codd, I”: secl. Becker rr kaiom. Cnt” 


a a 
15. 34°20-35°4 
perw avOpwrov vmdpyew, olov et yndev ado Kwoiro: To Se 
tA > , tt @ > > Ld , A @ 
Kwovpevov evdexerat mavti trmw: add’ avOpwrov oddevi tamm 
evdéxerar. eT. €oTw TO pev mpwrov CHov, TO Sé péaov Kwov- 
pevov, 70 8 eaxatov advOpumos. ai pev ody mpordoets Gpotws 
éfovot, To 5€ ouumepacya avaykaiov, od evdexdopevov: ef 
> 4 ‘ e LZ a ‘ L a x , 
avaykns yap 6 avOpwros Cov. Pavepov odv ort TO KabdAou 
Anmréov anmAds, Kai od ypovw S.0pilovras. 

ITldAw €orw otepntixn mpdtacts KabddAov 7 A B, «ai 
ciAnddw 7o pev A pndoei 7H B inapyew, ro S€ B ravti 
> Na 4 Ed ~ , * , > , ¥ 
evdexéoOw trapyew 7H I. rovtwv obv tebevrwy avdynn To A 
? , \ ~ e , x ‘ > t ‘ 
evdexecOar pndei rH I bndpyew. pry yap evdexéow, to 
8¢ Br@ I xeto8w trdpxov, xabdmep mpdétepov. avdyxn 87 
ro A zwi t@ B tadpyew> yiverar yap ovdoyropds da 
Tob tTpirov oxnpatos: rotTo 5€ advvatov. war’ evdéxorr’ av To 

. ~ 4 5 ¥ > , ‘ a 
A proevi ra T+ pevdous yap refévros advvatov to cvpBai- 
vov. odTos obv 6 avAdoyiopes ovK Eart Tod Kata Tov Siopiapov 
2 i > A ~ * > > ¢ 4 , > e 
evdexopuevou, GAAa tod pndevi e€ avayxns (arn ydp eorw 7 
> é ~ st iq 4 > ¢ A > > , 
avripacis Tis yevouevns taobécews: érély yap €€ avay- 

4 ‘ ~ e 7 © a ‘ ~ > , 

«ns TO A trwi re I brdpyew, 6 5€ 8a trot advvatouv avAdo- 
ylopes THs avrixeyserns €or ddacews). ett 5€ Kal €x Tav 
Gpuw davepov ott ovK eorat TO cuuTrepacpa evdexopevov. EaTw 
yap ro pev A xépaf, ro 8 éf’ & B Savoovpevov, ed’ 
@ 5€ I avOpwros. oddevi 7 7H B to A trapyet- oddév yap 


Stavoovpevov xopat. 7d $€ B mavri evddyerar tH I> ravi: 


yap avOpuimw to Stavoetofa. adda to A e€ avaynns oddevi 
ta I: ovx dpa To cupmépacpa evdexdpuevov. add’ ov8’ avay- 
~ x A a x x ? 4 
Katov dei. €oTw yap 7d pev A Kwodpevor, To 5¢ B émorjun, 
10 8 ef & I dvOpwros. 76 pev odv A oddert rH B vnapket, 
ro 5¢ B mavri 7@ I evddyerat, wal od €orat 7d cuprépacna 
dvaykatov: od yap avdyKn pydeva KiweioBa dvOpwrov, adr’ 
a o x , 9 ~ ‘ 
ovK avayKn tid. SiAov odv ort TO cuuTépaopa €oTt Tob undevi 
’ » ¢ « 7 , % é ‘ 4 
e€ avaykns Urapyew. Anmréov dé BéAtvov Tovs dpovs. 
‘ ‘ ~ A ‘ we Ld ? , 
*Eav S€ TO orepntixov te mpds 16 EAXaTTOv axpov evde- 
xeo8a onpaivov, e€ attdv pev tav eiAnupévwv mpordcewv 


613 mavtitra n 14-17 €re. 2. wow codd. FALM?: secl. Becker 
18 dnAds) dopiotws C Scopilovras C2 : dcopi{orrs A Bd 19-3592 maw 
... dpous codd. FALP: secl. Becker 28 €orw om. d! 29 breréby n 
31 ddcews A?C*nT'P*: avrepdcews ABCA 33 pevted’ dyn: +é¢' db 
36 avOpuimu+ evdexerar n 40-1 Kat... dvayxaiovom. Al 35%1 
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ANAAYTIKQN TIPOTEPQN A 


9 ‘ w td 3 , ‘ ~ a 4 
sovdeis EoTa: ovdAdoyiopes, avTiotpadetons S€ THs KaTa TO 
evdexe0at mpotdcews Eorat, Kabarep év Tots mpdtepov. Urap- 
xérw yap to A mavti 7H B, ro 5é€ B evSexdaOw pydevi 
te I. ottw pev obv eyovtwy trav dpwr ovdev éorat dvayxaiov: 
eav 8 dvriotpag7 to BI wat Andéy 76 B navti rH I év- 
10 béyecGar, yiverar avAdoyiopes womTep TpdTEpov> Ouowws yap 
éxovaw of Opor TH Oéoer. Tov adrov 5€ TpdTOv Kal oTEpHTiKGY 
Ls ? 4 ~ : 3. ‘ x ‘ 
évTwy dyudotépwy t&v Svacrnpatwy, eav ro pev A B pr 
bmdpyew, to 5€ BI pnderi evddxecPar ivy 80 adreiv 
PXEW, By x onpawn 
a 8 ~ > / > ~ tS A - “~ > 
pev yap TOv eAnupevwr oddayas yiverat 70 avayKalov, avtt- 
ts orpadeions S€ THs KaTa TO evddxyecOar mpoTrdcews éorat 
avdoyicpos. etAjdiw yap to pev A pndevi tO B brdp- 
xew, to 8€ B evdeyecbar pndevi ra I. dca perv obv tovtwv 
ovdév dvayxaiov: éav dé AndOA ro B ravti rH I evbeyecGar, 
Omep éotiv adnbés, 7 5€ A B mpdracis spotws éyn, maAw 
> ‘ of 4 PAY XY A i , ~ x 
206 altos €orat auvAdoyiopds. eav Sé pn Umdpyew teOh ro B 
mavtt 7H I Kai pr evddxecPar pry Urdpyew, odK Eotat avaA- 
Aoyiopos ovdapas, ovTE oTEpNTUKTS OVENS OUTE KaTapaTiKAs THs 
A B mpordcews. spor S€ Kowol Tod pev €& avayxns Urapyew 
Aeuxdv-lQov—yuiv, tod S€ 7 evddyecPar Aevxdv—CHov—mirra. 
25 @avepov obv Gri xafdAov Tav Gpwv ovTwy, Kal Tis pev 
brdpyew rijs 8 evddxecfar AapBavonerns tev mpordcewv, 
o € < A w ad > a a La 
érav 7 mpos TO éAarrov dxpov évdéxeoPar AapBdvyrar mpd- 
Tacts, det yiverat avAdoyicpes, mARY ote pev e€ adtév 
« x 2 ? ’ -~ 4 , we # e , 
été 8 avrictpadetons Tis mpotdcews. more dé ToUTwWY EKaTE- 
30 pos kal dia Ti’ airiav, eipyKapev. 
? x 4 . +3 , 
30 Eav 3€ 70 pév xabdrov 
A ’ ? , ~ ~ , o x AY 4 
vo 8 ev pepe. AndbA t&v Siactnpatwv, Grav pév TO mTpes 
A eal » SX OF ‘ ? ) La w > > 
To peilov dxpov KabdAou reO7 Kai évdexdpevov, eit’ atopa- 
Tixov cite Katagatixov, To 8 eév pepet KatadatiKdy Kai 
e , - * 4 4 ‘ ‘ 
tmdpyov, €arat avAdoyiopos rédews, Kabdrep Kai KxabdAou 
35 TV Opwv dvrwv. amrodekis 8° 7 adr) H Kal mpdrepov. Grav 
S€ xaforAov pev 4 TO mpds TO petlov axpov, taapyov dé Kal 
p1) evdexopevov, Oarepov 8° ev péper Kai evoexdpevov, eav 7” 
> ‘ +7 ‘ ~ > ‘ 7s 
dnopatikat é€dv te Katagarixal reb@ow duddrepar, edv 


46-15 kaOdmep... €orar om. A $17 AdI: rev BCn Q evbéxe- 
cba om. nl Ale 13 brdpxyp ABCA = onnratverv d: ovpBaiverr d* 14 
ovdapzas} od I 16 ovAdoytopesta. B. y. Undpyew C 17 
evdexéodw nT 21 mavti om. 7 uy om, BC 27 AauBdvn n 


29 Tis om. d 


a b 
15. 35°5-16. 35°31 
Te 4) pev amogaricy 7 S€ Katapatixy, mdavTws Etat ovA- 
Aoyiopas areArjs. aAjv ot pev bia tod dduvarou SetyPjcovrat, 40 
¢ x ‘ 8 A a > ~ ~ ~ > sé: ¢ ? b 
of 8€ Kai dia Tis avriotpodijs Tis Tod évddxecOar, Kabdmep ev 35 
~ , ww X A x a > ~ y 
rots mpérepov. earat 5¢ avAdoyiopids Sia Tis avriotpodijs [Kat] 
otav 7 pev xabdrov mpds TO petlov dxpov reBetoa onyaivy 
TO Umdpyew [} pr} Undpyew], 7 8 ev pepe: orepyTixn ovca 
To evdéxecGar AapBavy, olov ei TO pev A rravti tH B tbmdp- 5 
ww 4 € , Al 5 x B ®, ~ rT > 5 Ls ‘ 4 sf 
xe py dndpye, ro Se Bo rwi rH I evdéxerar pn wrdp- 
xew: avriatpadévtos yap tod B I xara 16 evdéxecBat yiverar 
, Ld XN ’ ‘ e 4 s c ‘ 
auMoyicpos. Grav S€ to pH Umdpyew AapBdry 7 KaTa 
pépos TeBeica, ovK Eatat avAdoytopes. Spot Tou pev Urrapyew 
Aevxorv—l@or—yiiv, Tod Sé€ pn brdpyew Aevxdv—laHov—mitra: 10 
31a yap Tod ddtoptarou Anmréov Thy adder. éav S€ 7d xalddov 
TOR mpos TO €AaTTov axpov, To 8 ev péper mpos TO petlov, 
€dy Te orepntixoy edy Te Katagatikdy, edv 7° evdexouevor eav 
& dndpxov dnorepovodiy, ovdapds Eotat avAdoyiapds. 14 
Ov8’ 14 
@ > s nn 3 , ~ e La ww? b , 
Grav ev péper 7 adipioror rePow ai mpordaets, ett’ evdéexe- 15 
cOat AapBdvovca «i dmdpyew eft’ evadAd£, odd’ ovTws 
w , > ta > ¢ % a 4 > s ~ 4 
€orat avAdoytopos. adders 8’ 7) adra yrep Kami TMV tpdTeE- 
pov. dpot Sé xowol rod pev drdpyew e€ avdyxns C@ov—rev- 
sf Ld ~ Xx *. >? ft ~ , e LZ 
xov-dvOpwros, Tob S€ pt evdexecPar Caov-AevKov—ipariov. 
davepov obv ort Too pev mpds TO peilov axpov KabdAov reAdv- 20 
Lae! é s od 8 x ‘ wy > f 
Tos aet yiverat auAdoytopds, ToD 5é€ mpds To EAaTTOV ovdE- 
mor’ ovdeves. 

16 “Orav 8 7 pev e& dvayxns tadpyew 7 8 evddxecPar 
onuaivy Tav mpotacewr, 6 pev avAdoyiopds eoTat Tov adbrov 
tpdrov éxdvrwy ta&v dpwv, Kal TéAetos Grav mpds TH €AGT- 25 
Tov dxpw Tey Td avayKatov: ro dé cuumdpacua KaTnyo- 
pixaiv pev dvrwy tv Gpwv tod evdéxecOat Kai od rob Umdpyew 
uw . ¢ ‘ 4 , ¢ or > ‘ * 
€orat, Kai Kabddov Kai p17) KaBdAou TiWepevwr, dav 8” FTO ev 
Katagatixoy To 5€ atepytixdv, Otay pev FH Td Katadatixdy 
dvaykatov, Tob évdéxecbar Kai od TQh pr) bmdpxew, Stray S€ 30 
TO OTEpyTiKOY, Kal TOD evdexecOa pur) Urdpxew Kal Too 2) 


br wat Cd?, coni. P: om. ABdn 2 xai om. Pacius 4 Urdpxov 
ACd 7 py tndpyov C: om. AdnI 5 Undpxew 7 ph UmdpyevC 
10 CGov-Acuxdv—nirra d 11 dopicrov AdAl 16 om. C 174 
ABdAl¢ éxin 23 Undpyew 4-7 py Umdpyew dnI” 27 TaY Cpu 
om, d 28 «ai) om. d 30 8€4+4C 31 orepnrixdy-+ 
dvayKxatov C 


ANAAYTIKQN [IPOTEPQN A 
omdpyew, kal xaBdAov Kai pr KadAov THY Gpwy Svrwy- 7d 
8 evddyeoba ev 7H ovprepdopare tov atrov tpdmov Anréov 
Ovrrep Kal €v Tots mpoTepov. Tov 8 e& avayKns pt) Umdpyew ovK 


3§ €aTat avAdoytopds: Erepoy yap To pH e& avdyKns brdpyew 


‘ 4 3 > , \ ¢ la 
kal 76 €€ dvdyrns pn brdpyew. 
o 4 > ~ 4 ~ o ) a 4 
Or pev obv Katadarikay dvrwy rdv dpwv od yiverar 76 
oupmépacpa dvaykatov, davepov. tmapyérw yap To pev A 
‘ ~ ba > , b! 4 > , ‘ ~ 
mavtt tH B e€ davdyxns, To 8€ B évdexéo8w mavri 7H I. 


40 €atat 8% avAMopiopos ateAns Ore evdéxerar vo A mavTi TH I 
368 dndpyew. dru 8’ dreAns, ex Tis amodeifews SfAov- Tov av- 


I 


I 


‘ ‘ ‘ , Ld > ‘ ~ / TA 
tov yap tpdmrov SerxOrjcerar Ovmep Kami Tav mpoTepov. mdAW 
To pev A évdexéoOw mavti 7@ B, 76 5¢ B mavti tH I’ brap- 

4 a 3 , w Al s o ‘ A ‘ 
xérw €€ avayryns. €ora 8) cvddoyicpos Ott TO mravri 

~ bd é e , -~ > % a 4 - ‘ ‘ 

s7@ I évdéxerar vmdpyew, add’ ody dru brdpyet, Kal reé- 
Aewos, GAN’ ovK areArjs: edOds yap eémtredctrar 81a Ttav e€ 
dpxijs mpotdcewv. 

> pr x £ , € , 
7 Ei &€ pm dspowocynpoves ai mpordces, 
€oTw mpiTov 7 oTepntiucn dvayKaia, kal ro pev A pndervi 
evdexécOw 7O B, to 8€ B aarti 7H I evdexdobw. 


~ 


3 , A A & ~ ¢ a a, ‘ 
oavayen 8%) 76 A pnderi rH I tadpyew. xeicbw yap 
¢ ia nn ‘| n é “~ 8 ig if 7 3 La 
imdpyew 7 mavTi 7 Twi TH Be B tréxetto pydevi evddxe- 

3 x bd > ts s , sor S ~ % x 
cba. eet ody avriotpéder 76 oTepntixdy, ovde 76 Br A ovderi 
’ i4 4 4 ~ nn + nn +7 ~ € f 
evdexerar: to 8€ A rH IH mavti 7 Twi xetrar drdpyew- 
oe ’ > A nn ? A ~ x ? ft > nn € , 
wor ovdert 7 od marti 7a I 76 B évddyour’ av brapyew- 
€ ta 4 . ’ ? ~ . > g 7 a“ 2 , 
tréxerro 5é€ mavti e€ apyfs. gpavepov 8 dre Kai Tob évdéxe- 
cba pr dmdpyew yiyverat ovdAdoyiopes, etrep Kai Tov pn 
€ , , ” € x ‘ 2 f 
omdpyew. mdAw €oTw 7 KatTagatiKy mpdtacts avayxaia, 
kat To pev A évdexdoOw pnderi 7H B imdpyew, 7d 5€ B 

‘ ~ ¢ é > > ha ¢ 4 > ‘ 
mavri Ta I trapyérw e€ avdyxns. 6 pév otv avddoyopos 


w 


20 €oTat TéAetos, GAA’ ov Too py Umdpxew GAAa Tod évdéyxecbar 


! € és o A 4 La > ta € > ‘ n~ 
pty) Umdpyew 7 TE yap mpdtacis ovTws eAndbn 7 amo Tot 
a ’ 
preifovos dkpov, Kai eis To ddvvarov ovK EoTw ayayeiv: et yap 
¢ , ‘ ~ ‘ e oe a ‘ ‘ ~ % 
trorebein 760 A 7H I tui tadpyew, xetrar 5€ wai rH B ev- 


b34 nai Cn Ale: om. ABd 37 760m. C 38 76 pév A om. d!: pév 
om. AB 40 €orac...areAjsom.C:8)0m. A on+i'n 3677 
Spooynpoves Ant 9 evdexécOw] bmapyérw d tav AX ptCnIAl: 
BeEdvdyxns ABA 11 bndpyovn =} ravti ree codd. F'AIP: susp. Becker 
12 7@] 73 Ct 13} mavri 9 rei codd. AIP: 4 rui 9 mavri FP: susp. Becker 
14 ovdevt } codd. ALP: susp. Becker o4 om. n 16 éveinep n ) 
om. d? 18 7@ CnPAl: trav ABd 217 om. 2 22 dma- 


yayetv C 23 tei AlvP: undevi codd. PAl xai+76 a B® 23-4 


16. 35°32-36°16 
LZ ‘ a4 ta or s ‘ tf 3 ra 
ddyecOat pndevi trdpyew, oddév avpBaiver dia TovTwy adv- 
vatov. eav dé mpos TH eAdtrom dxpw TebG TO oTEpHTiKdY, 25 
Grav pev évdexecbar onpaivn, avAdoyopes éorar bia rijs 
avriatpodpis, xabamep év tots mpdrepov, Grav Sé€ pn evdéye~ 
3 wy 3O> Oo w A na , A ca ? 
aba, ovK éarat. ovd’ Grav dudw pev teOR orepytixa, wy HS 
evdexopevov TO mpds TO eAatTov. spot 8 of adrot, Tov pev 
Undpxew Aevxov—l@ov—yisv, tot Sé px vmdpyew AcvKdr— 30 
lGov—nirra.. 
‘ ’ ‘ A i. o + | ~ > , ~ 
Tov adrov 8€ tpdmov Fer Kami Tdv ev pepe. cvAoy.opuov. 
a \ 
ray pev yap 76 oTEpNTiKoy avayKaiov, Kal TO CULTEpagpa EaTAL 
~ 4 € 4 bd ‘ 4 7 -~ > a c , 
Tob pn Umdpyew. olov ef 76 pev A pndevi re B evdexerar Undp- 
A de B ‘ ~ T > 5: ? - 7 > , A A ‘ 
xew, 76 S€ Brut ro I evddxerar vrapyev, avdyxyn to A twit 45 
~ * € z ’ A ®. « , ~ 4 ‘ 
ra I py tndpyev. ef yap marti indpye, T@ 5¢ B prderi 
» , % A ‘ ’ ‘ ~ > La e , o > » ‘ 
evdexerat, ovd€ To B ovdevi tH A evddxerar Urrapyew. wor’ et Td 
A navti ra I trdpyer, ovdevri r@ I 70 B evddxerar. add’ bre- 
KeiTd Tue evdexecGar. drav dé To ev péper KaTapatiKoy avay- 
Katov 3}, TO €v T@ aTEpnTLK® ovMoytop@, olov ro BI, 7} 76 Ka- 40 
G6. 4: 3 ~ ~ qT A » we ~ ft 4 b 
ldAov To ev TH KaTHyopiK®, olov ro A B, ovK Earat tod Umdpyew 36 
Ld > , 3 < > 4 a A } Mm. ~ , 
ovMoytopos. amddekis 8° 7 adr) Kal emt Tav mpéTeEpor. 
ba Se a A , ~ A 4 4 La a 
éav Sé€ 7d pev KabddAov teb_ mpos TO EAaTTOV adKpov, 7 Ka- 
Taparixoy 7) otepyntixdv, evdexouevov, TO 8 ev pepe: avay- 
~ A ~ £ w : 2 4 , e 4 
Katov [mpos 7@ petlon axpw], ovK eorat avddoytopds (Gpor 8€ 5 
Tob pev Undpyew e€ dvdyxns C@ov—AevKdv—avOpwros, Tot Sé 
A] > td ~ # e a id > 3 ~ ca 
pn évdéxecBar C@ov—Acvxdr—ipdariwv)- Grav 8 avayxaiov 7 
7O KaOdAov, To 8 ev peper evdexdpevov, aTepnTiKol pev dvTos 
Tov Kabodov Tob pev Unapyew dpor C@ov—AevKdv—Kdpa€, Tob 
dé pt) Urdpyew Chov-Aevedy—nirra, Katapatixod 8€ Tob 10 
X ¢ , ~ > td ta ~ be A > 5 a, of 
pev odmdpxewv Ca@ov-AevKov-Kvvos, Tod S€ pn evdéxecbar 
~ , a 29? s > 2 ~ © , 
C@ov—Aevxdv—yiav. odd’ Grav adiwWproror AnPOaow ai mpord- 
~ 3 4 A 4 o> LZ 4 , 
aets % auddrepar Kata pepos, ovd’ ottws éatat avAMoytopos. 
Gpot S€ Kowoi rod pév Urdpyew Ca@ov—-AevKdr—dvOpwros, Tob 
dé py vrdpyew C@ov-Aevxdv-aiypvyov. Kai yap 7d C@ovis 
Twi AeuK@ Kal 7d Aevxdv apdyw Twi Kal dvayxaiov brdp- 


pydevi evddyeoPa d 429 107] 7h d 33 wev Cn: om. 4 Bd 34 
7@ IAIP: ra&v codd. evdéyerat| dvdyxn d 35 7@ CnaIP: rev ABA 
36 a1 FAL: radv codd. P 8é om, A? 377 A om. dt 38 7a? 
AIP : ra&v codd. 39 evddyeo8ar+a. 8. y. nT 4o-'1 re? . . . ofor 
om. A by +6! dul": om. ABC Ale 2 xaiom.C 3 7@ eAdrrom 
dxpw ACd 4 9 orepnrixov 9 évdexdpevov dP 5 ™pos .. . dxpw 
BCnI: om, Ad y épor om. C 16 AevKd] Acvxdy 2 


ANAAYTIKQN TIPOTEPQN A 
4 % » tg € , > x a 3? ») rd 6 ¢ , 
yew Kal odk evddyerat trrdpyew. Kati Tob evdéxeofat duows, 
ore mpos amavra xpjayior of Spor. 
PDavepov odv ék tav elpnudvwy ori Cpolws exdvTwy Ta 
20 Gpwv &y Te TH brapyew Kai ev Tois avayxaious yiverai Te Kal 
ot yiverar ovAdoyiouos, mAnY Kata péev tO Urdpyew TiBe- 
peévns THs oTEpnTiKis mpotdcews Tod evdexeobar Fv 6 avdAdoyt- 
opds, kata S€ 76 dvayKaiov THs oTepynTiKys Kal Tod evddxeoPar 
‘ ~ \ e , ~ ‘ ,@¢ / > - c 
Kal Tod pr) Urrapyew. [SHAov S€ Kal Gre mdvres areXeis of avA- 
25 Aoyiopol Kat Ort TeAcLodyTat Sid THY mpoEtpnuerwy oynudtwv.] 
"Ev 3€ 7@ Sevtépw oyyjparr drav pev evdéxecPar ap- 
Bavwow dyddrepat ai mpordcets, ovdeis Earar avdAdroytapds, 
ovTe KaTHYyopLK@y ovTe oTepnTiK@y TiHepéevwy, ovTe KaBdAov OTE 
Kata pépos: Grav S€ 7 pev brdpxew 7 8 evddxecar onpairn, 
go THs pev Katagaticns vmdpxew onpatvovans ovdéror éorat, 
wis 5€ orepntixiis THs KaBdAov det. Tov adrdov 8€ Tpdrov Kat 
os ¢ A b > Ld e .7 > i iss / ~ 
Grav 4» pev €€ dvdyxns 7 8 evdéxecBar AapBavyTa Tav 
mporacewv. det dé Kai év rovTots AapBdvew rd év TOis oUp- 
mepdcpacw evdexdpevov worep ev Tots mpOoTEpoV. 
TT fod * f 4 > > f s > ~ > f 6 
35 pa&rov obv Seuxréov ort ovK avriotpéepet Td ev TH evdexecBar 
ta 1 s > f ‘ ~ .] > f x 
orepntixov, olov et ro A evdeyerar pndevi TH B, ode avdyry cal 
A 2 rd x ~ 4 x ~ & if f 
To B evddxecOa prxdevi 7G A. xeiobw yap Tobro, Kai evdexéobw 
A 4 ~ € Fd ba m~ -? Ss i4 ee 
70 B ndevi r& A trdpyew. odxobv énei avriatpépovow ai ev 
~ > ig ha aA > Cd . € 9 a 
T@ evdexec$ar Kxatagdces tais amo¢dcect, kai at evavriat 
‘ € > / x x ~ > - ‘ e 7 
4o kal al avruccivevat, TO 5€ Brg A evdéyerae pydevi trdp- 
x @ ‘ + a > é ~ e i 
372 xew, Pavepoy Gri kal mavTi av evddyorro TH A trdpyew. 
~ \ ~ > A > rd ~ . > f \ 
totro S€ yetdos- od ycp et Téde€ THdE mavTi evdexerat, Kal 
ré8e THde avayxaiov- wor ovK avtioTpeper TO OTEpHTLKOV. 
ért 8° ovdev Kwdver 7d pev A rd B evdeyecbar pndevi, ro de 
% ~ ? > / ‘ e 4 ‘ 4 ‘ 
5B rut trav A e€ dvayens pn trdpyew, olov 7d pev AevKov 
mavrt avOpwnwm evdéyerar pit) Urdpyew (Kail yap trapyetv), 
La 6 , 3 > be ‘) ~ e > i \ ~ 
avOpuov 8° ovK adnbes ecimetv ws evdéxerar pndevi AEvKa- 
modois yap e& dvdyxns ody trdpye, to 8 dvayKatov 


b20 re? om. 2 21 rod C} 22 6om.n 24-5 S9Aov... 
oxynparwy codd. ALP: secl. Maier 24 dre KaiC oi] etciv of C 26 
Sevrdpw| Bn AapBdvwvra: C*n* Al 31 7As7om.C 33 mpord- 
cewv-+-doa yap én rod Umdpyovros Kai évdexopévov eipnrat Tadra Kai én rovTwy 
pnOjcerac d 34 €v ABAAISPS: nai dv Cn 36 r@ ACT: ray 
A*BdnP  xolom.d 37 7 ABdnI’: rav CP 38 ravan 39- 
40 cal... dvrixeiuevae codd. FAP: susp. Becker 3721 dv om. Ad: 
post évSdxorro B ta A] ro Brja AB: waiProayl 3 otx-+ day 


Ada avriorpegar A? Bln 6 yap undpxe C 


16. 36°17-17. 37°39 
4 rt J Fs 
ovK Tv evdexdpevov. 
"AMG. pv ob” ex tot dduvarou SerxOrjce- 
> # ” ? cA > 4 -' x > fa 
tat avriotpegov, olov eit tis akuwoeev, eel Yeidos 7d evde- 
xecba. 76 B 7 A pndevi trdpyew, dAnbés 7d pH evdexe- 
abar pndevi (faois yap Kal amdédaas), ef 5€ tobr’, ddnbés 
> > / 4 ~ ¢ 4 eo A 4 . 
e& avayens twi tH A srdpxyew: wote Kal tO A tw 
~ ~ > > 4 > 4 ? ‘ bd] f ‘ 
7@ B- tobro 8 advvarov. od yap ei pn evddyerar prdevi 
7o Br A, avayen twi dra, > yap pn evdexeod 
D A, yKn Twi Umdpyew. TO yap pn evdexecbat 
pndevi Siyds Adyerar, TO prev ef €& dvayxns twi vrdpyet, 
To 8 ef €& dvdyxns Twi pn Urdpyer- TO yap e& dvdyens 
‘ ~ 4 e 4 > > X > ~ A ‘ > if 
Twi tav A pa vrdpxov ovK dAnbés ecimety ws mavrl évdéxeras 
py drdpyew, Worep oddé TO Twi badpyov e€ dvdyKns rt 
x ? f ¢ LA > + > if 3 + AA > 4 
mavri evdéxerat Urdpyew. el ody tis akoin, eet odK evdexe- 
rat To I’ rH 4 wavri brdpyew, €€ avdyxns Twi pr drdpyew 
> s ~ n ty A ‘ ig la 2 ? LA 
atdté, yebdos dv AayBdvor- mavri yap wtrdpyet, aAr ore 
a NE > 3 LA £ £ X =f b 4 i! a 
eviots e€ avdynns trdpyet, 8a totrd dapev ov wavtl evde- 
xeoOa. Gore TH evdexeoPar mavti badpyew 76 7° e& avay- 
Kns Twi Undpyew avrixertar Kal TO €& avayKns Twi pn Urap- 
€ f x a ~ ? rd f ~ tT Ld 4 
xew. dpotws d€ Kal TH evdéxecOar pndevi. SHAov obv Ste mpds 
TO oUTws evdexdpevov Kal pn evdexdpevov ws ev dpyy Sunpi- 
? bs ? > 4 ‘7 e ta > x \ 3 > / 
capev od TO €€ avdyKns Twi Umdpyew aAda TO e€ avayxys 
4 A ¢ F fa # Xx id LENS! a 
Twi pn drdpyew AnnTéov. TovTov S€ AnPOevros ovdev cupPaiver 
advvarov, wor’ ob yiverat cudMoytopids. pavepdv ody ex Tv El- 
pyyevesy Ort ovK avTioTpéepet TO OTEpPNTIKOY. 
Tovrov 3€ SeyGévros Keicbw ro A 7H pev B evddeyecbar 
, a y , X \ + a 2? ~ ’ « 
pndevi, TO 8€ I ravri. ba pev obv ris avtiotpogijs ovK« Eorat 
avMoytopds: eipntar yap ort ovK avriotpéger 7) ToLavTH mpd- 
tacts. GAN’ ovde d1a TOU ddvvdtou: reFévros yap Tod B <p7> mavri 
re I evddyecOat <pr> drdpyew oddev cupBaiver peidos- évde- 
xorro. yap av to A tH T° wai mavri Kai pndevi vrdpyew. 
ddws 8 ef €ate avAoyiopds, SijAov Gre Tod evdéyecPar av 
LZ \ \ / ~ ¥: Wa > ~ € , 
ein bia TO pendetépay ta&v mpoTdcewy ciARdOar ev TH drrdp- 
812 xardgacis yap C 13 €é] xat e B ta I'Al: ra&v codd, P 
brdpyew] ro B drape A: bmdptev ro BC: indpyer ro Bn: mdpye I 14 
t@ mC Al: trav ABCdnP 15 raév a ef dvayxys Trevi UndpyeeC 16 
om, B ondpyes...17 Twi om. A 16 bndpyew CI 17 dmapyew 
C1: indpyyn n 22 Umdpyect+ et Tuyo n 23 eviots dnIP: ev évioss 
'PXD x x 3 
ABC 25 tdpyew! om. d 26 76 C3 28 od ACTA: ob 
povov BdnP tit py n} ada AAI: +xai BCdnP 35 wh adi. 
Maier: om. codd. AIP 36 py coni. Al: om. codd. P ovdevi nt! 
38 <i] eneln 
4985, K 
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ANAAYTIKQN TIPOTEPQN A 
‘ aa bal x nn / 2 f ? > 
40 XEW, Kal OUTos 7 KaTaatiKds 7 aTEpNTLKdS: OvdEeTEpws SB ey- 
b a ~ x 4 O¢ 5 8x ‘ ~ 
37> xwpet. Katadatixot pev yap TeBevros SeryOyjcerar Sia Trav 
Gpwy Gre odK evdexerat Umdpyew, orepntixod S€, Ott TO ovp- 
Tépacpa ovK evdexduevov GAX’ dvayxaidv eorw. éoTw yap TO 
pev A Xevkdv, ro 5é B dvOpwros, ef? & S€ I immos. ro 
A 4 i % 4 ~ 3 , ~ x A 
589 A, 7d devxdv, evddxerar TH pev marti rH SE pndevi 
¢ ld > A ‘ a“ LA c ‘& > , we A 
tmapyew. adda to B r@ I obre trapyew evdexerat ove py 
bmdpxewv. Gre pev ody brdpyew ovK eyxwpet, pavepdv- oddels 
‘ @ Ld > > 39> ? f ‘ e rg 
yap tmmos dvOpwros. ad’ od’ evdéxecbar py trdpyew: 
avdyan yap pndéva tmmov dvOpwrov elva, to 8 dvayKaiov 
10 00K Fy evdeyduevov. odK dpa yiverat avdMoyiopds. pois 
Sé SetxOjoerat Kai av avdradw reOH TO oTepntixdy, Kay dp- 
4 a ”~ n f ‘ A 
porepat Katragatixat AnpPdow 7 orTepnrixai (dia yap 
Ta&v atra&y Spwv éora 7 dmddekts): Kal dtav 7 pev xabddou 
¢ ? ? La “a > tg A la “a > , n € 
4 8 ev pepe, 7) auddrepar Kata pepos 7 adidptaToL, 7 oca- 
~ w > é ~ ‘ , >. 4 
15 x@s GAkws evddyerar peradaBety ras mpotdoets: adel yap 
Ww A ~ > ~ o < > ¥ A a o > 
€orat Sta Ta&v abrdy dpwv 7 amddekis. Pavepov ody Stu apy- 
gorépwv Ta&v mpordcewy Kata TO evddyecOar TiWepévu ovddels 
yiverat ovdMoyiopss. 
Ei 8  pev tmdpyev 4 8 evddyecOat onpaiver, rijs 
20 ev KaTynyopiKis Umdpyew tebeions THs 5é orepytixis évdd- 
of ydéroT é dA 3s, ov Bo. DY O 
xec8at ovdémor’ éxtat ovAdoytopds, ovTe Kabddov TwY paw 
ws} ? , td > 4 > € by A 7 A 
ovr ev péper Aap Bavopdvwy (amddekis 8° % adr) Kai did 
Trav atrayv dpwy): dray 8 7 pev Kkataparixy evddyecOar 7 
S€ orepytixh umdpyew, €otat avddoytapos. clAndbw yap To 
~ A ‘ e La ~ LY +7 > é 
2A 7H pev B pndevi trapyew, 7H 5€ I mavti evddexeo8ar. 
> fs + ~ ~ ‘ ~ > \ ¢ rd 
avriatpadevros obv Tot orepyntixot to B re A ovdevi brdpfe- 
To 6€ A mavri ra I eveddyero: yiverar 34 ovdAdcytopos 
Ld a! ‘ A \ ~ a ~ ft la 
Gre evdexerar TO B yndevi 7a I Sia tod mpdtov oxyparos. 
¢ s ‘ x ? A ~ + ‘ / >. > > 
Opotws S€ Kai ef mpos TH I’ reBein ro otepytixdv. éav 8° dp- 
Porepar pev wor orepyntixal, onuaivn 8  pev pt) omdpyew 
€ ? > s >» , A ‘ ~ > La 
7 8 evddxecOar, 80 atrdv pev trav €tAnupevwr 
ovdev ovpBaiver dvayxaiov, avtiatpadeions 5€ Tis KaTa TO 
evdexecOar mpotdcews yiyverat avdAdoyiopos Gre tO B 7h 
I evSdyerar pndevri trdpxew, xabanep ev tots mpdrepov: 


oO 


3 


b8 dvOpwros twmos ds evBéxerai n Ir dvom. d cat A 13 
€oriv d 15 pevraBarety C: peraBdMew Ad 16 67: om. d 19 
onpaiva: C 20 TBepévns C 26 dvriorpépovros d Umdpye ABd 
29 6¢é om. C 30 onpaive C uy om. Cr 31 evddxeo8ar+ p27) 


bmdpxyew B 


18 


17. 37°40-19. 38°27 
wv A ll 4 ~ ~ LA! ’ 3. fa 
€ora: yap mdAw To mp@trov oxjpa. éav 8 apddrepar Te- 35 
Odou xarnyopixai, odk Earat avMoyiopds. Spor Tod pev brdp- 
xe byieva—Cov-dvOpwros, tod be pe} omdpyew byiea— 
ismos—avO pustros. 
a % \ bi , 2 > 4 ~ > ud 

Tov atrov 8€ tpdmov é€et Kami tay ev pepe ovddoyt- 
copay. Gray pev yap 7 76 Katagarixdy Urdpxov, eiTe Ka- 40 
Oodov etr’ ev péper AndGev, ovdeis Earar avAMoyiopds (robo 38* 
3° dpotws Kai Sa tav avrav dpwv Seixvurar tots mpdtepov), 
Grav S€ 7d orepntixdyv, €orat Sua THs avriotpodis, Kabldrep 
> -~ és s Lal w +7 A id 
€v Tols mpdoTepov. maAw, eav dudw pev ta Siacrypara orepy- 

A ~ ld ‘ ‘A AY ¢ ¢ > % ~ ‘ 
Tua AndbA, KafdAov S€ to pH vmdpyew, e€ atrav pev 


wm 


TY TMpoTdcewy ovK EaTal TO avayKaiov, avrioTpapévros S€ Tod 
> if s ’ cad Ld w Ld 
evdeyeoOar Kabdmep ev tots mpdrepov Eorat avAdoyiapds. 
vA A c , A tT A is > ‘ ‘ ~ > 
eav 5€ bmdpyov pev FTO oTepnrixdy, ev peper S€ AndOH, odk 
€orat avAoytopds, ovTe Katagatikhs ovTe orepnTiKys ovens 

fol bg tg # RANG 4 > ¢ ~ > a 
Tis érépas mpordcews. ovd’ drav duddrepar AnPOdaw ab«6- 10 
pioroi—7) Katadatixai 7 amoparixai— Kata pepos. amd- 
detkts 8 4) abry Kal 81a Ta adTa@v Gpwr. 

ori} pw 
> 
19 “Eav 8  pev e€ avdyxns 7 8 evdéxcoBat onpaivn 
Tay mpordoewy, Tis pev oreparucts dvayKaias odors €oTat 
avAroyicpds, o0 povov ort eévddxerar pr wUmdpxew, GAG 15 
4 a ? € , a a ~ 2 4 td 
Kal Gtt ody Undpxet, THs 5é Katadaticfs ovK é€orat, Keicbw 

A A aA 4 3 > , s € , ~ de 
yap 76 A td pev B e& dvdyxns pndevi irdpyev, TH Se 
T ravi evdéxecbar. avtiotpadetons obv ris oTepytixns ovdé 
70 B ré A ovdevi Urdpber- ro 8€ A mavti rH I’ evedexero- 

- 87, , A ~ vA La ¢ ‘ 
yiverat 317) mdAw 81a Tod mpwrov oxynpatos 6 avAAcytopos 20 
@ A ~ ? 4 ‘A € , oo ‘ ~ 
én. 70 Berm TI evdexerar pydevi trapxew. dua 5€ d7Aov 
« +> ¢ 5) RY Y n Pr 7 \ eo, 
6tt ov8 bndpfa 7rd B ovdevi 74 I. xeicbw yap bndpyew: 

? ~ > A a“ A! > a ‘ ‘ ¢€ La 
ovwotv ef ro A Te B prdevi evdexyerat, ro 8€ B indpye 
rwi 7 I, 76 A tH I rwi ode evdexerar: GAda ravti tre- 

> ‘ ‘ ) ’ x 'g , ‘ ’ 
Keto evdexecOar. tov avrov S€ tpdmov SexOyoerat Kai Et 25 
mpos TH I reBein 1o orepytixdv. 26 
Tlakw €otw 70 KarnyopiKcay 26 
> ~ , > ? ‘ .7 ‘ ~ ‘ ? 
dvayxaiov, Odrepov 8° evdexdpevov, kal to A 7H pev B ev- 


b35 add om. d 3876 room. d 8 Se!+ uy A 10 érépas 
om. aI dmpoodidpioros d II } d@mogarixai om. A? 13 
onpaive n 17 70 8 y d 19 Undpya n 20 6om.C 
22 dndpye. A Bd raul: trav ABCdn xelo8w ... 23 evdéxec8ax codd. 
AIP: susp. Becker 24 7@ bis Al: ra&v codd. P 26 ro?+ ev 12 
27 6€+ arepntixoy kai n 


ANAAYTIKQN TIPOTEPQN A 

dexecOw pndevi, TH 5€ I mavti trapyérw && avadyens. ov- 
tws obv éxdvTwy T&Y cpwr oddels EaTat auAdoyiopds., cUp- 

a ‘ 4 ~ 3 3 td ‘ ec , ww ‘ 
30 Baiver yap 76 Bre I e€ dvdyxns ph trdpyew. éotw yap 
7o pev A devxov, ef db S€ 76 B avOpwros, ef Bb Se 
76 I’ xvnvos. 76 87) evKdy Kicvw pev e& dvayens tbardp- 
? 7 ? 3 , st ‘ ” > ‘ 
xet, avOpwimm 8 evddxyerat prdevi- Kat avOpurros ovderi 
KuKvw e& dvdyKns. ott péev ody Tot evddxecbar ovK éare 

, t \ N : > 7 ’ ey 9 
35 ovMoyiopds, davepdv: TO yap e& avayKns ovk Hv evde- 
xopevov. aAda pny ovd€ rob dvayKaiov: TO yap avayKatoy 

. rd > a a 

H e& dudorépwy ‘dvayxatwy eK THs oTepntiKhs ovveBai- 
vev. ére 5€ Kal eyywpet tovTwy Keyerwy To Bre I tadp- 
xew> ovdey yap Kwdver to pev I tro 76 B elvar, to b€ 
aA r@ pev B marti evddyecfa, rH 8€ Ie dvaynns 

t / e y ‘A x uw > 4 ‘ x ~ 
tmapxew, olov « To pev I’ ein eypynyopds, to 8€ B lLaov, 

‘ ? >4? ce A Be ~ 4 \ > , > ? L4 
To 8 éf’ & 70 A Kivnots. TH ev yap eypynyopore &€ avay- 
38> Kns Kivyow, Caw dé marti evddyerary Kal wav oO éypn- 
yopos l@ov. gavepov odv dt ovdé trod ph Umdpyew, el- 
mep ovTws éxdvrwy dvayKn vrapxew. otd€ 8) Ta&v dyTi- 
Ketpevwy KaTapacewr, wor” ovdels eoTar avAAoytapes. Opoiws 

* ta ‘ ? , ia fond ~ 
5 b€ SetyOjoerar Kal avdrodAw rebeions Tis Katagatikis. 

°’Edv 8 dpotooyrjpoves How ai mpordcets, oTepyTixav pev 
ovow@y dei yiverat ovAdoyiopos arrtioTpagetons THs KaTa 
To evdéxecfar mpotdcews Kabdmep ev tois mpdtepov. ei- 
Ajdfw yap ro A 7H pev B e€ avaynns pr brapyew, 7h 
10 6€ I evdéyecbat pr) vrdpyew: avriotpagercdy odv trav mpo- 
, A x ~ > ‘ e , ‘ ‘ ‘ 
tdcew TO pev B rH A odderi tadpye, ro S€ A mavei 
~ rT > Oe - a, or) ‘ ~ ~ “a > 
TH evdeyerar> yiverar To mp@Tov oxhua. Kay et 
mpos tH I reBetn to orepyntixdy, waavtws. eav S€ Kary- 
yoptkat tefGaw, odK €oTat avdAdoytopds. Tod pev yap pr 
15 Urdpyew 7 Tod e€ avayKns pn tmdpyew davepov ote ovK 
€orat Sia To py elAjpBar orepytixny mpdtacw pyr ev TH 

« 4 #3 > ~ Ll > cf € La > % 4 
omdpxew pr ev tH €& avdyxns trapxev. GAa pty 

> \ ~ > é ay a , : 3 , ‘ a 
ovde Tod evddxerOar pr tmdpyew: €€ avdyKns yap ovTws 

? , A ~ > Li 4 > ‘ ‘ 

exovrwy to Br I oby trdpber, ofov ef ro pev A re- 
20 fein Aevxdv, ef”? & S€ 1d B Kvxvos, 76 S€ I avOpwros. 


830 trav yd 31 707 et 32 ro. om. d 41 éypryyopats n 42 ro* 
om. ABd bg xaragdcewy nAIPY?: ddcewy ABCdPvP 6 dpoto- 
aynuoves A*B*CdP: spocytpoves ABn 11 trdpfe B 16 et 17 


pnd’ A 


1g. 3828-20. 39°13 


.) f ~ > f é > .7 i A 
ovdé ye THv dvriuepevwv Katapdcewy, eet SéSeurar 76 
~ ’ > 4 > e ta > ~~ A 
B r@ I e& dvayens oby trdpyov. odk dpa yiverar ovdA- 
Aoytajids GAws. 
€ , > 4 > ‘ ~ > - ~ 
Opoiws 8 er Kami r&v ev péper ovdAdoyiopdv: 
Grav pev yap 4 TO oTepntixdv KafddAov Te Kal avayxaiov, 25 
det ovdAdoyiopds eorar Kal Tod evdexecfar Kal Tod py 
¢e - > / A A ~ > ~ cia A ‘ 
Umdpyew (dmddekis S€ Sid Tis dvtictpodijs), drav dé 7d 
‘ 
Katadharixdy, ovdémote: Tov adrov yap tpdmov SetyOrjcerat 
a ‘ S. ~ t¢ .7 ‘ ~ > aA Lid +99 oe 
év Kat ev tots KaOdAov, Kat bia Ta&v atray dpwy. odd’ drayv 
3 , ~ rs 7 ‘ £ e > X 
appddrepat Ander Katagatixat? Kat yap tovrov 7 avr? 30 
amodekis 7) Kal mpdotepov. drav dé auddrepar pev orepnti- 
kat, xafdAov dé Kal dvayxaia 7 7d py Umdpyew onpat- 
vouca, dv adra@vy pev tay eciAnupevwy odK EoTat TO dvay- 
Kaiov, avriotpadeions dé Tis KaTa TO evddxecPar mpord- 
cews €oTat ovAdoyioucs, Kabamep ev Tots mpdrepov. éay 35 
> > ld 3 la nn % - ~ % w 
& duddrepar adidpiorar A ev péper rePaw, odK EoTar avd- 
la > , > < > ‘ +7 * ~ ’ ~ ¢ 
Aoyiopds. amddekis 8 4 adr} Kal Sia Tay adray cpwv. 
Davepov ody ék Tav elpneveany ort THS peev OTEPNTLKTS 
ris KabddAov TiBeuevns davayxaias dei yiverat avdAdoyi- 
& > f A > Dy rd a) 4 bs a > ‘ . 
aos ob povov Tod évddyecfar pr drdpyew, aAAa Kal go 
Tob pr trdpxew, ris S€ Kataparixis obdémoTe. Kai drt 
TOV avTov TpoTrov éxovTwy & Te Tots dvayKaiots Kat ev TOis 
Umdpyovot yiverai Te Kal od yiverar avddoyiouds. SfAov 39% 
d€ Kal Ort mavres dredets of ovAdoyiopol, Kat Gre TeAet- 
obvrat Sia THY mpoetpnpéevwv oxnpdtwr. 

20 ’Evy 8€ 1G redevtaiw oynyat. Kat dpdotépwr ev- 
Sexouevww Kal ris érépas e€arat ovAdoyiouds. Grav per 5 
obv evddxecbar onpaivwow ai mpotdcers, Kal TO oupteépa- 

Ww % s | ee © . > 4 x 3 
cua e€orar evdeyduevov: Kai orav 7 pev evdexecbar 7 8 
¢€ / ¢ > e ¢€ / ~ > , >. . +. 
indpyew. drav § 7 érépa reOR dvayxaia, edv prev 7 Ka- 
‘ > ~ 
taparixy, ovk €oTat To oupurépacua otre avayKaiov 
>? ? ~ \ , 
ot” dmdpyov, eav 8 7 atepntixy, Tod pun vadpxew eorTat 10 
/ , 
avMoytopes, Kabdrep Kal év tots mpdrepov: Anmréov Se 
a 4 > 
Kai €v tovrots dpoiws TO év Tots oupmepdopacw evdexd- 
pevov. 
bar xaragdcewy Al: dvripdvcewy A: dnogdvoewy A*BC: drriddcewy d: 
drogdcewy P: xatagdcewv xai drogdcewy n ered) C 25 yap om. 
d 33 760m. dl 39 THs Om.” 39°3 mpoetpnuévwr oxnudtrww 


ABCnP: eipnpévav cynudtwy d: év rH mpoepnpéve axqyare coni. Maier 
8 alae 1097 CnI = rob] wai ro6 C II mporepov-+a, B. y. Cn 


ANAAYTIKQN TIPOTEPQN A 
"Eotwoav 8) mp@rov evdexdpevat, kal ta A Kai TO 
‘ ~ ba , e La 3 ‘ - > ne 
15 B mavrti tH I evdexéc8w tmdpyew. éenei odv dvriotpéder 
A 4 > 8 v- © x ‘ ”~ > ‘ 
TO Katapatixov emi pépovs, to 5€ B mavri ro I evde- 
‘ 4 4 ~ > , , M o > * ‘ ‘ 
xerat, kat to TX rwi tr B evdéxour” dv. wor ei ro pev 
A mavri r@ IT evdexerar, ro 8¢ I rwi r@ B, avaynn wai ro A 
twit T@ B évdéxecbar- yiyverat yap rd mp@tov oyjpa. Kal 
> Xt A ’ / ‘ ~ e La a A 
zoel TO pev A evddxerar pndevi rH I" badpyew, ro S€ B 
‘ ~ > / ‘ 4 n ? Ls ‘ e ©: 
navri t@ I, dvaynn 7o A twi 7H B evdexecbar py brap- 
xew: €orat yap mdAw 1O mpatov oxqua Sia tis avri- 
otpopijs. ef 5 duddrepar orepytixai teBeinoav, ef adriav 
pev tev etAnupévwy odk EoTar TO avayKaiov, avriotpadet- 
asam@v S€ THY mpoTdcewy Earat cuddoyiapes, Kabdrep eév 
~ Fd > A ‘ b ‘ ~ > , 4 
Tots mpdotepov. et yap To A wat ro BrG@ I evddxerat pur) 
e 4 LAS ~ 4 > / e 4 ¥ 
imdpyew, e€av peradngb 10 evddyec8ar wmdpyew, madw 
€aTat TO mpw@Tov axa Su THs avriotpopis. «f 8 6 pev 
eott Kabddov ta&v dpwv 6 8 ev pepe, tov adrov tpdmov 
jo €xovTwy TOV dpwv Ovmep emi tod vmdpyew, Eorar Te Kal 
A Mw / > a, 4 A ‘ A 
ovK éoTrat avddoyiapds. evdexéc0w yap To pev A marti 
7@ I, ro 8€ Bruit r@ I tadpyew. dorar &) madw rd 
T™p@Tov axhua Ths ev péper mpotdcews avriotpadeions: et 
yap 70 A mavti ro I, ro 8€ I trwi rH B, ro A zi 
357@ B evddxerar. kai ei mpos TH BI reBein 7d xabddov, 
€ a ¢ i 4 * > 4 x ‘ wv A 
Waavtws. dpotws S€ Kai ef ro pev A I" orepntixov ety, 7d 
sé B I xatagarixév: €orar yap madw 76 mp@rov oyjpa 
dia THs avrictpodis. ef 8 duddrepar orepyntixal refeinoay, 
€ A 06. e ’ ? a > 7 ~ * ~ ’ 
% pev xabdrAov 7 8 &y pepe, 50 adtray pev tav etAnp- 
39> perwy odk €orat avddoytopds, avrictpadercdy 8’ €orat, Ka- 
Barrep €v tots mpdtepov. drav 5€ apuddtepar adidpioror 7 
ev pepe. AnPOdaw, odk €orat cvdAdoyiopes: Kai yap mavrTi 
avayen 70 A 7@ B cai pydevi vrapyew. dpor tod tmdp- 
sxew C@Hor-dvOpwros-revKdv, tod py vndpyew tmmos—dv- 
Opurtros—AeuKov, écov AevKOv. 
Ea Se € \ « , c 8’ > 5 YG a] tA 
av O€ 7 bev Umapyew 7 evdexecPar anpaivn 
TY TpoTdcewy, TO pev ovuumépacua eaTar Ore evdéyxerat 


414 mpdrepov C 15 7a By n 16 16 8] xai ro C 18 7H dP: rab 
ABCn dvdyxnCnl:0m.ABd  xai...19Bom.A 19 7@ IT: rdvcodd. 
evdéxerat A Bd 20 B+ évddyorro Cn 21 r6) cairo 7@ ABdr: 
tavCn 23 €av... reOdawCAl 26 y+ mavriC 27 76] 76 By ets 70 
CieistoDP = dadpxyev ABCA: pi badpxew n, fort. AIP 32 ra? ABAT 
tavCn = 34. trav B ACdnI" 35 76 By Cdn 36 yom. I 38 reOadawC 
by imdpxew+a. B. y. n 5 Aevxds Ad Tod... 6 Aevxd om. n} 


20. 39"I4-21. 403 
X ’ Lid ¢ , 4 | ? mw a > x , 
Kal ody Ort Umdpyer, avAdoyicpos 8 Era tov atrov tpd- 
mov exovTwy Tv Cpu Sv Kal €v Tois mpdTEpov. EaTwWOAY yap 
T™p@tov KaTnyopikoi, Kat 76 pev A mavti 7@ I brapyérw, 
A ‘ ‘ » Z € 7 2 ta be ~ 
70 Sé B ravti evdexécbw tndpyew. avriatpadévtos obv rot 
BI 16 mp@rov éarar oxfpa, Kal TO ovprrépacpa ori év- 
déxyerar to A twi 7H B trdpyew: Gre yap 7 érépa trav 
mpoTdacewy ev TH mpwTW oxHpaTL onuatvor éevddéyecfar, Kal 
TO ovpmépacpa tv evdeyouevov. cpoiws S€ Kal ef TO pev 
BI trdpyew 7rd S€ A I evddxecfa, cai ef ro pev AT 
orepntixov ro 5€ BI xarnyopixdv, tmdpyou 8’ omorepovodr, 
dppotépws evdexdpuevov EoTrat TO cupTépacua: yiverar yap 
mad TO mp@trov oxhpa, Sédecxrar 8 Ore ris ETépas mpo- 
Tacews evddyecbat onpawovons ev atT@ Kal TO cuprépacua 
éorar evdexduevov. ef Sé TO orepyntixdy Teein pos 
A w Lal ” ‘ a ef 7 ’ 
7O éAaTTov Gkpov, 7 Kat audw AndOein orepyrica, 8 
adra@v pev TaY Keysevwy ovK EoTat avAAoyiopds, avrioTpa- 
devrwy 8 Earat, xabdrep ev tots mpdrepov. 
’ ? c A ‘4 ~ 4 € > L} f: 
Ei & 4 pe Kabddov t&v mpordcewy 7 8’ ev péper, 
KaTnyopik@y pev ovody dudorépwy, 7 THs pev Kabddov 
atepntucns Tis S&S ev péper Katadatixis, 6 altos Tpdmos 
éorat T&V ovdoyiopay: mdvTes yap mepaivovra. Sa Tob 
mpusrou axrpatos. wore davepov Ore Tod evddxecbar Kai od 
~ ¢€ Ld w e ta 3 > ¢ A 4 
Tol Undpyew E€orat 6 avAdoyiopds. ef 8 7 pev KaTapaTiKy 
kaflorAov 7 S€ orepntucn ev péper, Sia Tod aduvdrov eorat 
c ig 58 e 4 aS x A B ‘ ~ Tr ‘ A 
y dmddekis. trapyérw yap ro pev B mavti rH I, 70 be 
> , A “A Al e 7 > 4 7 iM > 
A éevdexécbw twi 7 I ph trdpyew: avayen 8) 76 A e- 
ddyeo0ar rwi 7H B pn brdpyew. ef yap wavri rH B ro 
A « / > > 74 A A \ ~ a e , 
ondpyes e€ avayxns, To 5€ B mavri 7@ I’ xetras badp- 
‘ ‘ a 3, 7 Fa e , a A 
xew, To A mavri 7H I e€ avdyxns brdpte- rotro yap 
t4 > > e v4 ‘ > , A 
Seucrar mpdrepov. GW’ tréxerro Twi evddxecGar pur} 
ondpxew. 
? > , 2» ~ 
"Orav 8 ddipioran } ev peper Andbdow dyuddrepas, 
? » , > 4 > ¢ oh a ‘ > a 
ovk Eorat avAdoyiopds. amddekis 8 7 adr) 7} Kal ev Tots 
mporepoy, Kat dia THY adTav Gpwy. 


bro év xal &v ABAAI*: ds ev C: dv ev I's om. n 12 wmavti+7ad yC 
14 trav BP ABdnl 16 Fv om, A 17 BI... pévom. nb undpye n* 
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34 Tui rd B evbéxyeoParC 36 bmdpyot Cn 4071 doptorot A 2 €v rots 
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xopevwy coni. Al 
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ANAAYTIKQN IIPOTEPQN A 
2 3 2 A e 4 3 f ~ f € 3 2 
Ei 8 éoviv 4 pev dvayxaia ra&v mpotdcewy 4 8 ev- 22 
5 Seyopevn, KaTnyopika@y pev dvTwy TH dpwv det Tod évddxe- 
ofa écrat avdAdoyiopds, Srav 8 7 7d perv KaTnyopiKdv 76 
8é orepnrixdy, cay pev 7} TO KatadariKoy avayKaiov, Tot ev- 
déyecbar 7) Umdpyew, eav Sé TO aTEpnTiKdv, Kal Tod evdé- 
yecbac Kai rod pH wndpyew. trod 8 e€ avayKns 
10 py) ~Umdpyew od Eatar ovdAdoyiopds, Wamep odd’ ey Tois 
€ 
ETEpols oXHPaAct. 
w ‘A ‘ ~ € 4 
Eotwoav 87 Katyyopixot mp&rov ot spot, 
. ‘A A x “~ ¢€ 4 > > 4 . 
kai to pev A mavti ra I trapyérw && avdykns, ro be 
B . > >) F 6 ig La >» 7 - A A A 
mari evdexéoOw dimdpyew. émei odv TO peV TavTt 
7@ I dvaynn, ro 8¢ TI rwi 7@ B evdéxera, wai ro A 
isTwt 7H B evdexdpevov gota kai ody Umdpyov ottw yap 
ouvéminrev emi Tod mpwrov oxjpatos. dpuotws Sé SeryOyoe- 
rat kal et ro pev BI reBein avayxaiov, 76 8¢ A I e- 
deydpevov. mdAw datw TO pev KaTnyopicdv TO 5€é aTepyTiKdy, 
dvaykaiov 5é 76 Katnyopikov: Kal To pev A evdexéobw pn- 
A ~ € LA 4 5 +7 e 4 2 3 4 
20 dei ro I tndpyew, ro 8€ B mavri drapyérw && avdy- 
Kns. é€otar &) mdAw To mp@tov oxha: Kai yap % oTepn- 
Tit) mpdoTacis evdeyecOar onyaiver: davepoy obv drt 7d oup- 
mépacpa é€oTat evdexdpevov' Ste yap otTws exouey al mpo- 
rdces ev TH mpwTwW oYnpaTt, Kal TO Guptépacua Tv 
ft 
25 evdeyouevov. ef 8 1 aTepntixt) mpdTacis avayKaia, TO oUp- 
mépacpa €orar Kai ore évdexerar Twi pt) Umdpyew Kal dre 
% ¥ , 5. AS 4 ~ A e ue ? 2 4 
ody Undpye. Kxetcbw yap To A 7H I py brdpyew &€ avdy- 
xns, 70 5€ B mavri evddxecOar. avriotpadgévros odv rod B 
I xatadarixod 76 mp@rov éotar oxfpa, Kai dvayKaia 7 
30 oTEpnTiKn) mpdTaats. ote 8 ovTws Exovev al mpordcets, auve- 
4 ~ ‘A iJ td 5 ‘. c , x 4 
Bowe ro A 7H I wai evddxecOar trwi py tUrdpyew Kat pn 
Urdpxew, wate kai 76 A 7H B avdynn twi pn brdpyew. 
Grav S€ 76 atepytixdy TeO mpos TO éAaTTOV aKpov, éav pev 
> - ” ‘ a ~ , 
evdeyduevov, Eotar avddoyispos petaAndpieions rijs mpota- 
a > w 
35 ews, Kabdmep ev Tois mpdrepov, eav 8° dvayKaiov, od Eorat: 
4 
Kai yap mavTt dvadykn Kai oddevi evddxerar Umdpyetv. por 


98 evddxeodar nT: +H dadpyev ABCA 11 89] yap 8 d 13 
mavti] r@ y mavtt A: marti te yn 17 BP\ Brey T 20 TH” 
CnT: rév ABAP ravtitra yC 21 yap codd. Al*: sec]. Tredennick 
25 76] kal 76 C 28 wavtitre yC 29 Kai+ yap C 30 elxov 
fmP¢ ovpBaive. d 31 Kai pH ondpyev om. A 32 Kat 
om. C 


22. 40°4-23. 40°30 
fod a e , Ld e a w ~ 
Tob mavti tndpyew Urvos—irmos Kabevdwr—avOpamos, Tod 
pnderi Urvos—inmos eypnyopws—avOpurtos. 
0) , oi 4 3 > e A 06. ~ w if 5] 
roles éfer Kal e¢ 6 pev Kabddrov radv dpwv 6 § 
€v péper mpos TO p€oov' KaTnyopiK@y. wey yap ovTwy ap- 40 
, a 3 dé 8 \ > na ¢ 7 v avy o> 
épwy Tot évddyecBar Kal od rot wmdpyew éorar avAdoyt- 4 
ta ‘ J ‘ A 4 OF ‘ A 
anos, Kal Gravy 7d pev otepntixoy AndbH 7d Sé Karada- 
Tixov, avayKatoy $€ 76 Katadatixdv. Grav S€ TO oTepyTiKoY 
dvayKatov, Kal TO ovpmépacpa EoTat TOU py Uirdpxew: 6 yap 
> \ / nw” a id ‘ , ‘ A , 
adros tpdrros éorat THs SeiLews Kai xaBdAov Kal pr) KaOdAov 5 
Tay dpwv ovrwy. dvdykn yap Sia Tob mpurtav axjpartos Te- 
Aetoicbar tos avMoyiopovs, wore Kabanep ev exeivors, Kal 
> > 
ent tovrwy avayKkatov oupmimrew. Grav S€ TO aTepnTiKOV 
BoA xr Ge 07 ‘ s EX Ld aA ‘ > 
Kabdrov Andbev teOA mpds 7d EAarrov dkpov, eav pev ev- 
dexdpevov, Eorat ovAoyiopes Sia THs avtiotpodys, éav 8° 10 
dvayKatov, ovx €orat. detxyOnoerar Sé Tov adrov tpdmov dv 
Kal é€v tots KaOdAov, Kai da Ta&v atrav dpwv. gavepov 
- ‘ LJ ~ -” 
ov Kal év TovTw T@ oxnpaT. mOTE Kai mas EoTat avAdo- 
yonos, Kai mére tot éevdéxeo$ar Kai mére tov Undpyew. 
Syrov Sé Kal Ore mdvres aredcts, Kat Ste TeAeotvrar Sid 15 
700 mpusTov oxNLATOS. 
of @) A - e > t4 - tA Ao = 
23 TL pev otv of év TovTots Tois axjpact ovMop 
‘ ~ , A ~ > ~ , c 
apol rerewivral re Sia THY ev TH TpdTw oxHpaTe Kabdrov 
~ ~ ~ ’ 
avMoyipav Kal eis Tovrous dvdyovra, SiAov ex Tay et- 
pnuevww: ott 8° amdids mas avMeywpos otrws Efe, viv 20 
€ora: davepov, Grav SeryO7 ads ywopevos Sa Tov’twr Twos 
Tay oynudruy. 
’"Avayen 8) amacav anddeéw Kai mdvra avdAdoyopov 
 Undpyov m1 py Undpxov Seriya, Kal TobTo 7) Kabddou 
~ A , 4 nn ~ a > € ta ~ > ? 
H Kata pépos, ert 7 Setxrixds 4 €& tbrobdcews. Tot 8 e€& 25 
trobécews pépos TO Sua Tov aduvdrov. mpa@rov obv etmw- 
pev wept tay Secrixay: TovTwy yap derxSérrwy davepov 
A ‘ >. 4% ~ > A 3 ra ‘ a ~ > € 
éorat Kal émt trav els TO advvatov Kai Odws T&v €€ trro- 
bécews. 
a ~ , n ¢ , 
Ei 87 30. 76 A xara to} B avMeyicacba 7 trdp- 30 


837 ro6-+3e Cr bs cal... pq] domep xain ‘cat xaBodou om. Ct 
cal ph}... 6 dvrav] trav spwv dvrwy ABCdE: t&v spwv Svrww xal ph 
xaborov Bt 14 évddyerar C 17 ov om. d 18 re om, Ad 
xaOdAov A Bdn? Al: om. Cn 19 dyovrat Ad? 20 wdés om. Bt 
éxes Waitz 24 toi nD: ri ree Al 25-6 Tod .. . vroPécews om. 11 


26 pépos+éori Cn rob om. B 27 Tovrwy yep Say$ruv om. C 


ANAAYTIKQN TIPOTEPQN A 


xov 7 pn tndpxov, avdykn daBeiv te KaTd Twos. ef per 
otv 76 A xara rod B Andbetn, ro €& apyfs eorar €iAnu- 
td * de A ~ T. A de rT x ) fa 5” 
pévov. et S€ xata trod IT, ro 8€ KaTa pndevds, pn 
» > > tf x ‘ ~ ov > .7 cad 
GMo Kar’ exeivov, pyndé xara tod A €repov, oddeis Eorar 
, ~ ‘A a > | eee | kod > xX 
35 cvAoytopes' TH yap & Kal? évos AnPOFva oddev cup- 
Batver €€ dvdyens. wore mpocdnmréov Kai érépav mpora- 
aw. eav pev odv Angi 76 A Kar’ dAXov 7} GAXo Kata 
~ *” ] ~ ow x . ? 4 
rob A, 7} Kata rod I €repov, elvar pév ovAoyicpor oddev 
, \ # A % w ‘ ~ ? f 
KwAver, mpos pevror to B ove éora Sia trav etAnupevwy. 
29? @ ‘ «os > a w 3 ~ ce # ‘ 
4o oud’ Grav To I’ érépw, xdxeivo aw, Kat robro érépw, 17) 
4I* ouvdrrn 5€ mpos 76 B, o¥8 otrws Eorar mpds to B ova- 
Roytopds. GAws yap etopev rt ovddels ovdderoTe EoTaL 
auMoyicpos GMov Kar’ aMov pn Andbévros tivds pé- 
gov, & mpos éxatepov exer mws tails Karnyopiais: 6 jev 
‘ A ¢ ~ 3 , oa , ¢ be ‘ 
syap avMoyiopos amAds €x mpordcewy corw, 6 5€ mpos 
7Td5€ avAdoywpos éx Ta&Y mpos Td5€ TpoTdoewy, 6 be Tovbe 
A , A ~ “~ 4 , La 3 a ‘ 
mpos Tode Sia thy roide mpds Tdd€ TpoTdcewy. advvarov dé 
mpos 70 B dAaBety mpdracw prydey pre Karnyopoivras 
? lol 4? ? és a s ~ A A 
avrod pir amapvoupévous, 7 maAw rod A mpos to B pn- 
x A , > > e ¢ 4 La 
ro bev ~Kowdv AauBavovras a’ éxardpov ida arra Katy- 
yopobvras 7} amapvoupevous. wote AnmTéov Ti pécov audory, 
5 auvdibet tas Karnyopias, elmep Eorar totde mpos 7éd€ avA- 
, > + > 4 iA a 4 » La 
Aoytopios. ef ody avdyKn pév 7 AaBeiv mpds aypw Kowwdr, 
~ : bJ fA ~ * x A ~ ‘ ‘ 
tobro § evddyerar tpixds (} yap ro A rob I nai ro I 
15700 B xarnyopyoarvras, 7 TO I Kar dudoiv,  apdw 
kara tod I), ratra 8 éort ta cipnpeva oxypata, dpa- 
vepov Ort TavTa ovAdoyiopov avayen yivesbar dia TovTwr 
Twos THY oxnpaTwv. 6 yap adros Adyos Kai ef Sia mAE- 
dvwy ouvarto. mpds To B+ radro yap €orat oxjpa Kal 
20 emi TY TOG. 
"Or 4 in c r) ‘ Ld 8 a ~ ‘ 
t prev odv of Serxtixol mepaivovrar Sia THY mpocipnpe- 
‘ 4 oe A 7 € > ‘ 3 - ~ 
vw oxnudtwv, pavepdv: Gre S€ Kai of eis To abvvatov, BF- 
Aov €orat bia TovTwWY. mavTes yap of dia Tod aduvdrov srepal- 
Ay ~ ~ 
vovtes TO pev wetdos avdoyilovra, to 8 e&€ apyfs e& 
as Uno0écews Serxvvovewv, Grav ddvvarov Tt cuuPaiwyn THs avri- 
¢dcews TeBelans, olov Stt adovpperpos 7 Sudyerpos Sia To yi- 
b31 9 ph Umdpyovom. A} 33 6é!+-76aC 3570 Ad 39 &ia om. BI 
4191 ovAdoytapds+ Tob a B 2 nwpev A1B 7 7681) rovde Bt 


12 65 A 17 ort] ov 671 C1: ws d yevéobar d 18 ef om, C} 
21 ocom. @ 


23. 40°31-24. 41520 


veoOat Ta Tepirra toa Tots apriots cupperpou TeOeions. TO pev 
otv toa yiveofat ta mepirta Tots dprios avAdoyilerat, To 
8 daovpperpov elvat rHv Sdidperpov &€& dimobecews Seixvvow, 
? A a UJ A bd ?  ¢ ~ A 
emer peddos aupBaiver dia rHv avtipacw. totro yap Fv 
‘ A ~ ? , , a a, , > (A 
76 Sta tod dduvarou avAdoyicacbat, 7o Setéai te advva- 
A A 7 > ~ € , @ > > \ ~ ‘, f 
tov Sta rv e& dpyjs Undbecw. wor ene Tot Wevdous yi- 
verat avddoyopes Setxtixds év tots eis 1O advvaToy az- 
f A > ? ? ~ ? e , , AY A 
ayouevos, 70 8 && dpyns &€ Urobdcews Seixvurar, rovs 5€ 
U ~ 
deucrixovds mpdtepov etzropev Ott Sid ToUTwWY TepaivovTat THV 
, ‘ bd ‘ e ‘ ~ > 4 
oxnuatwy, gavepdv ore Kai of Sia tot advvarov avAdo- 
yropot Sia TovTwy eoovrat TOV oxnpdTwv. waaiTws Sé 
‘ e Ld ie © >, ¢ f > a &: € 
kai ot dAdo mdvres of €€ trobécews: ev dnact yap Oo 
A ‘ iJ A A ig ‘ 
pev avadoywpos yivera mpds 7O petadAapPavduevov, Td 
> % > ~ tf > © - L4 Ld e 
8 &€ dpxiis mepaiverar 8: cpodroyias 4 twos Gdys vro- 
rg > 4 ~ 3 > , a > 4 ‘ / 
Oécews. et S€ tobr’ adnbés, maoav anddakw Kai mavra 
avAdoyiapov avdyKn yivesOar Sia tpudv tHv mpoeipnpevwv 
, , x td a e o 
oxnpatwv. tovtov 8€ SexBevros Sidov ws dmas te ava- 
Aeytopes emeitedetrar Sa Tob mpusTrov oxpatos Kal av- 
dyerar eis Tovs ev tovTw Kabddov avAdoyiopots. 
“En te ev dmavre Sef xatnyopuccv twa tev dpwy el- 
A A , Aa i % LZ * ~ cal hal 
vat Kai 70 KaOdAov tndpyew- dvev yap tot KaldAov 7 
+ w 4 hal > 4 \ , hal & 3 > 
ov éorar avAoytouds 7 od mpds TO KEipevov, H TO ef ap- 
Xijs alrjcera. KeicOw yap THY povaiciy yorvnv elvat omou- 
daiav. ef pev ov d€uscecey HSovnv elvat amovdaiay j47) mpoo- 
eis 7d mGoav, ove €orat avAdoytopds: ef 5€ Twa So- 
, > A Ld % ‘7 4 ‘ ? > > > A 
viv, e¢ pev GdAnv, ovdév mpds 7d Keipevov, ef 8 adrav 
tatrnv, To €€ dpyjs AapBaver. pGAdrov Sé yiverar ga- 
vepov ev tots Staypdupacw, olov dm tot loocKeAots toat 
al mpos TH Baoe. éotwoav els TO Kevtpov Hypéevat ai A B. 
ei ody tony AapBava. rv A IT ywviav rH B A py odws 
> 7 w ‘A ~ € , ‘ tf A 
afubcas icas tas Tov qyixvKAwy, Kai madw my I 
a ‘ =~ ‘ AY “~ ta ” ? 
1h 4 px macav mpooraBav rv tod Tyuypatos, err 8 
> > w > ~ -~ o ~ ‘ w > , 
dr’ icwy ovoa@v tav Shwv ywridy Kal towv adnpnévwy 
” x ‘ ‘ ‘ b > ~ > f 
iaas elvat tas Aouds tas E Z, 7d e€ apxfs almjoe- 


436 davepov-+ ody Bl 40 dAAns tds d be ray tprav C 5 
xa0dAov secl. Maier 6én0 reom. d tov dpov B 7 yapt+ 
avC ris d 8 mpoKetpevov C 10 mpoo89 BI 12 mpoxei- 
prevov Cd 15 B) y fecit B 16 AapBave: Cd: AapBavy d? 17 Tas 
om.d 18 mpoAaBuy n 8’ om. A Bdn 19 tawy*] trav n 20 Tas 
ef ABCnI AIP, fecit d: secl. Waitz 
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ANAAYTIKQN TIPOTEPQN A 
oA 4 7 > 4 ~ 4 4 > , 
Tat, é€av pn AdBn and tay flowv flowy ddatpovpevev 
A id A ba oe > 4 ~ ‘ , 
toa Actrrecbar. davepdv ody Gri év arravtt Set to KafdAov 
c ‘id % 4 5 4A , ? c 4 ~ Lid 
Urdpyew, Kal 6rt TO pev KabodAov e€ ardvrwv trav spwy 
, af ‘ ’ > 4 a 4 > td o > 
KabdAov Seixvura, 7d 8” ev péper Kal ottws KaKelvws, wor 
25 €av pev 7 TO oupmépacpa KabdAov, Kal Tovs Spous avayKn 
, aA > e 4 , LI , ‘ , 
Kaforov elvar, dav 8 of Spor KabdAov, evdexerat TO oupreé- 
A , ~ 4 \@ > ud 
paopa pr) elva xabdAov. Sijdov dé Kal ore ev dmavrt avAoyi- 
Oud 7 auporépas 7) THY Erepav mpdracw spolav avdyKn yive- 
ofa: TH ovprepdoparr. Aéyw 8’ od povoy 7H Karagaricyy 
30 elva 7 oTepnTixyy, GAAd Kal T@ dvayKatay 7) Umdpxovoay 7) év- 
Sexonernv. émoxepacbar S€ det nal ras adAas KaTyyopias. 

Davepov 5é€ Kal amrA@s mdr €orat Kal mor’ od €orat 
ovMoytopds, Kal more Suvards Kal more TéAevos, Kal OTL 
ovAdoyiopot évrTos avayKatov éxew rods dpouvs KaTd Twa 

35 TOY elpnuevwy TpoTrwy. 

Afrov 8€ Kai 6rt aoa amddekis Eorar dia Tpidy dpwv 25 
kal o¥ mAedvwr, éay pn 8° dw Kal dAdwy oO adro 
ovpTrépacpa yinrat, olov ro E did te trav A B wai dea 
trav I A, 7 Sia trav A B wait AT A> mreiw yap péoa trav 

2 ~ , 4 tA a 2 Ed > 3 A 

go avray ovdev elvar xwAver. tTovtwy 8 dvrwv ody els adda 
42* mielous ‘eiolv of cvAdoyiopol.  mdAw Grav éxdtepov Trav A B 
dua ovAdoyiopod AndOA (olov 76 A Sa rav A E nai ma- 
Aw 76 B Sa trav Z @), 7} 7o pev eraywyf, To 8€ avAdoyi- 
~ 3 LS ‘ a a, € , , ‘ 
op. GAAd Kai otrws mielous of ovdAdoyiopot- mAeiw yap 

5 Ta ovprrepdopata eorw, olov ro Te A kai 76 B xai to I. 

Et & obv pr mAelous ad’ els, obrw pev evdéxerar yevéoBar 
Sia. rAcubvwv TO atto ouprépacpa, ws 5é€ ro I bia rev 
A B, advvarov. éorw yap to E oupmemepacpévov ex ra&v 
ABI J. ovkotv dvayrn tt abra&v dMo mpds dAdo tAndba, 

A ‘A e ¢ A > € id ~ ‘ fl , 

1076 pev ws OAov 7d 8 ds pépos: Tobro yap Sédexrar mpd- 
Tepov, Ott dvTos avAAoyicpod dvayKaiov otTws Ttivas €éxeuv 
~ 4 >. ha ‘ o ‘ ‘ ” v ’ 
Tav dpwy. éxérw odv Td A ottws mpos 76 B. Eorw dpa te €€ 

’ ~ / ’ ~ t4 ‘ n” ~ f a 
airdv oupumépaopa. ovkotiy nro To Ey trav I A Oarepov 7 
d\Ao Tt mapa Tabra, Kai e¢ pev vo E, ex trav A B po- 

n w © , ‘ A > 4 ” w o > 
15 vov av ein 6 ovAAoptopds. ta 5¢ I A ei pev exer ottws dor 


bor révom.d = fow7 om. A 27 xabedou elvas d? 28 avayan 
Cpotws d 297Q7] ron 307TGom.n 31 detom.nl 34 Twas al 
39 AIA scripsi: By Bd: ay C; fecit A: ay xai By BPC AIP: By xai ay a? 
40 obxiC 4276 yivecBa: Cdn 8e+ron 9 dAdo? om. 41B! 


12 dpa] navrws d 1g AB]btion = povwy APC 1séom.d! éynn 


24. 41>21-25. 4210 
A 4A e 4 A > e rs w ‘ ? ? , 
elvat To prev abs ddov To 8 ws pépos, Earar Tr Kal €€ éxei- 
vw, Kal Aro. To E 7 tav A B @arepov 7 aAdo Tt Tapa 
~ x > 4 4 bal ~ ia hal , 4 
ratra. Kai ef pev To E i tev A B Gdrepov, 9 tAcious Eaov- 
€ ¢ n e > a > 4 A , 
rat of avMoyiopol, 7} ws evedéxero ratro Sua mAEdywY 
o - - ’ ? » ah ~ 
Gpwy tepaivecbar oupBaiver ef 8 do Tm Tapa Taira, 20 
4 w x > 4 e \ A > - 
mAelous €covrat Kal dovvarrot of auvAdoyiopol mpds aAA}- 
Nous. ed 5€ 7) odTwWs Exou 76 I’ pos 76 A wore Trovetv ovA- 
Aoyopdv, parnv €orar ciAnppeva, ef pt emaywyhns 7 Kpv- 
pews 7) Twos dAXou TdaVv ToLOUTWY xdpLr. 24 
Ei & é&« trav A Bu 
pn 7o E add’ ado. yiyerar oupmépacpa, x S€ rév a5 
I’ 4  rovrwy Odrepov 7} aMo mapa taba, mAelous Te of 
auMoyipol yivevra: Kai od Tod UmoKeypevou- UrréKxetTo yap 
~ 4 , > 4 7 Ld ? ~ ‘ 
elvat rob E rov cvMoyropdv. et S€ yur) yiverat ex rdv TA pndev 
cuprépacua, parny te eiAndbar attra ovpPaiver Kal py 
~ ¥ > ~ 4 ia ¢ x 4 ~ 
rod €€ dpyjs «lv: tov avAdoyiopdv. wore havepov Gri Taca 30 
amddetkis Kal as avAdoytopos Eorat Sid Tpuadv Spwy pdvov. 
Tovrov 8 Gyros davepod, S7Aov ws Kai éx Svo mpo- 
TaoEWY Kal Ov TrAEOvwY (of yap TpEis Gpot SU0 TpoTdcets), Et 
:! 4 / 4 > a > > ~ La wea 
pu) «mpooAapBavorrd te, Kabdrep ev trois €& dpyfs €A€xOn, 
mpos THY TeAelwow TaV avAoyiopdv. gavepov odv Ws EV BD 35 
Aéyw avMoytoriKG py dpriai eiow al mpordoes be av yi- 
verat 76 cuutépacpa TO KUptov (eva yap Trav avwley ouvp- 
mepacpaTwr dvayKaiov elva mpordces), oros 6 Adyos 7 
od avMeAdycota 7 mrelw TOY dvayKaiwy jpwrnKke mpds THY 
bdow. 40 
Kara pev otv tas xupias mpordces dapBavopevwv 42> 
Tav avMoyipady, amas éarat ovdAdoyiopos ex mpoTdcewv 
~ t a 
pev dpriwy €& Gpwy dé mepitr@v- évt yap mAeious of Gpor TdV 
mpotdcewy. €ora S€ Kal Ta ouptepdopata Huion THY Tmpo- 
trdcewv. Grav S€ Sa mpoovMoywpdy mepaivnra 7 dia 5 
mAciovwy péowv ovvexdv, olov ro A B da trav I A, ro 
pev mrARV0s TaV cpwv waoatTrws evi Urepéfer Tas MpoTdces 
hal ‘ v n > ‘ / 4 ¢ 4 9 
(7 yap eEwbev 7 eis TO pécov Tebjoerar 6 TapeuTimtwr Gpos- 
> , A ‘ ¢.y +7 A ? 

g, épws 8€ ovpBaiver evi eXdtrw elvar 7a SaoTHpara 
Trav dpwv), at dé mpordoets taar rots Siaorjaow: od pevror ro 
821 mAeioust+reC of Cn Al: om. ABd 227Hdn 25 yonrad 

8 fecit 1 26 9 rodro B 28 tod] ro A y8 ABCd AIP: af coni. 


Al, fecit unde &v n 34 re Pls om. codd. eAdy#y om. A 35 
odvt+orin b2 dori d 6 péeowy Cn Al: +n ABCdP: tual 


ANAAYTIKQN IIPOTEPQN A 
aiel ai perv apria eoovras ot S€ mepitroi, add’ evadda€, 
Grav pev ai mpordoets dpriat, mepirtoi ot Gpot, Grav 8’ of 
Gpot dprux, mepitrat ai mpordoets: qua yap 7@ Gpw pla 
mpooriberat mpdtacts, av onobevoiv mpoorefF 6 Gpos, wor’ éret 

e + w ¢€ de a a > Us , 

1sa@i pev dpriae of dé mepirrol oav, avdyxn mapadAdrrew 
Tis abrijs mpocbécews ywopevns. Ta 5€ cuptrepdopata ovKeTt 
riv abrny eer Tab ovTE mpds TOUS Spous OvTE mpds TAS TPO- 
eon a 
rdoes: évos yap pov mpooriMepevov cuprtrepdopata mpoo- 
, ~ oe 

teOnoetat evi ehdttw THv mpotmapydvrwy Spwv- mpos pdvov 
20 yap Tov €oxaTov ov moet cupmépacpa, mpos S€ Tovs aA- 
4 _ ~ 4 e .] AY ‘ 

Aous mdvras, olov et r@ A BI mpdoxerrar ro A, dds Kai 
ouprrepdopata Svo mpdoKertat, TO TE pos TO A Kal TO Tmpds 

A B c i be ? BC ~ Mw had > A , ‘ 

76 B. Gpoiws 5€ kami tr&v GNAwy. Kay els TO péaov be Tap- 
eumintyn, Tov attov Tpdmov: mpds Eva yap pdvov od motjoe 

25 ovNAoyiopov. wore moAD mAciw Ta cUUTEpdopata Kai TY 
Gpwy éorat kal THY mpordcewy. 

"Emet 8 exopev epi dv of ovAoywpol, Kai moiov év 26 
éxdoTw oxnpatt Kai trocaxy@s Seixvurar, davepov Hut €ort 
Kai aotov mpoBAnua yxaArerdy Kal molov evemtyeipntov: Td 

go ev yap év mAeioot oxjpact Kal dua mActdvww mrucEewy TeE- 
, ta s 8° 3 - 4 x ? *: , 8 

patvopevoy paov, To év édarroo. Kai &” edarrévwr dvo- 

# A ‘ aa s ‘ , A ~ 

emxeipntorepov. To pev ody Katadatixdv TO Kabddrov dia Tod 

mpustou oxnpatos SeikvuTat pdovov, Kat dia TovTou povayws- 

70 S€ orepytixdy Sid te TOU mpwrov Kai Sia TOD pécov, Kai 

35 Sta prev fod mpwrov povaxds, Sua S€ Tod péoov diyws: 7d 

S ? ‘ ‘ 8 ~ , ‘ A ~ > , 

év péper xataparixoy Sia Tov mpwrov Kai dua Toi éoxa- 

Tov, povayas pev Sia Tov mpwrov, Tpix@s S€ dia Tot €oxa- 

Tov. TO S€ OTEpNTiKOY TO KATA Epos ev Arract TOls oxXNpacL 

SecxvuTar, wAnY ev pév TH TpwWTwW povaxds, ev S€ TH péow 

goKal TH eaxaTw ev TH pev Suyds ev rH SE tpryds. gave- 

43" pov ody ott 76 Kabddov Karyyopixoy KaTacKevdcat pev xa- 
/ ~ > ~ 

Aenustarov, dvacxevdoa S€é paorov. dAws 8 €oriv dvatpobvre 

‘ ~ ‘ no ‘ 

pev 7a Kabdrov Tav ev pepe. paw Kai yap jv pndevi Kat 

hv Twi pa vrapyn, avypyntar: TrovTwy dé TO pev Til pn ev 

5 Gmact Tois oxnpace Seixvura, 7d S€ pndevi ev rots dvoiv. 


brr ai pév om. Ad? 13 mepitrai om. Al 22 6¥e om. Bi mpoa- 
xeigerat 24 move? d 27 dv-+etain cai... 28 €criom. A 
mrdocewv fecit B 36 Sia?) xai da B 39 povaxas m et ut vid. 
Al: drag ABCd 40 7@* om. m3 4341 room, A Zet 4 ql et 
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25. 4211-27. 43°41 
A , A 4 , > . ~ n 4 A > ‘ 
Tov avrov dS€ Tpdérrov Kami Ta&Y OTEpnTiK@y: Kal yap el vravrt 
4 ’ , 3 ta A 3 >? a ~ 3 + 3 tA , 
kal ei Twi, avipytar td €€ apyfs: totro 8 Av ev Svo ax7- 
paow. éni 5€ ray ev péper povayds, 7 mavri. 7) pndevt Sei- 
favra trdpyew. xaracKevdlovre S€ paw Ta ev péper- Kal 
yap ev mAEioot oxnpact Kal dia TAEidvwY TpéTWY. GAWwS TE 10 
’ ‘ 4 e 3 , ‘ > > ta w . 
od Set AavOdvew Sri dvackevdoa pev Sv dArAwv eort Kal 
x / A ~ > 4 A ~ a “~ , 
7a KalddAov dia trav ev péper Kal raira Sia tev KabddAou, 
Katackevdca 8° otk é€ort Sia THY Kata pépos Ta KaddAou, 
’ ? a A ~? a” oe A ~ LZ ‘ ‘ > 
80 exeivwy 8€ tabr’ Eorw. dua dé SHAov drt Kal TO dva- 
oxevdlew earl Tob KatacKkevdleww pdov. 15 
Ilés pév obv yiverat mas ovMoyiopos Kai Sia mdowv 
Gpwv Kal mpoTdcewy, Kai m@s exovod@y mpos aAAnAas, ere 
S€ motov mpdBAnua ev éxdoTw oxypate Kal mroiov ev mAeioot 
Kat qotov ev éAdtroo. Seixvurat, SijAov €k TaY eipnudvw. 
27 7as 8 edrropyoopev adroit mpos TO TiHépevov dei ovAdoyt- 20 
opav, Kat dia motas dd00 AnYdueBa tas mept ExacTov ap- 
xds, viv 78n Aexréov- od yap povoy tows Set THY yeveow 
Gewpety tHv ovAdopopadv, GdAa Kai THY S¥vapw Exew Tod 
Trove ty. 
€ ft 4 ~ Mw Xx ta > ~ oe 4 
Andvrwy 8) trav dvTwy Ta pev €ott Towatra wore KaTa 25 
pndevds aMov Karnyopetcbat aAnfdis KxabdAov (olov Kiéwy 
wat KadXlas wal ro Kal? exagrov Kai aioOyrdév), Kara dé 
e4 nn a x Mw 4 ~ e 4 , 
TovUTwy ada (Kai yap avOpwros Kai (gov éexdtepos TovTwY 
> f A > > Xx x >? » a ‘ A 
éori)’ ta 8° atdra pev Kar’ addAwy Katnyopetra, Kara Se 
, ” td Ms a A ,! x ) A La 
TovUTwy GAAa mporepoy o¥ KaTynyopetrar: Ta Sé Kal adTd GA- 30 
.7 > ~ oe e La ¥ .7 > f 
Awy Kat atrav érepa, olov avOpwros KadAiov cai avOparou 
~ 4 . * Mw ~ ww . > a , f 
Cdov. dri pév ody eva tHv dvrwy Kar’ oddevds TépuKe Aédye- 
oat, SHAov- Ta&v yap aicOnraeyv oxeddv Exaordv €or ToLobTov 
wore pi) Katnyopetoba Kata prydevds, TANY ws KaTa oUp- 
BeBnxds: dapev ydp more TO AevKov exeivo Lwxparny elvar 35 
‘ ‘ A , J A A 7 4 ‘ Ld td 
kat Td mpoaiv KadXiav. ote dé Kal ent 76 dvw mopevopevors 
ioratat Tote, TaAW epodpev: viv 8 €oTw TobTO KEipevov. KaTa 
“a , wv 
pev odv TovTwy odk earw drodeifar KaTynyopovpevov €ETEpor, 
mAnv et pn Kara Sear, ad ratra Kar’ dMwv- ovde 7a 
Kal? éxacra Kar’ GAdwy, add’ Erepa Kar’ exetvwr. Ta S€ 40 
‘, ~ ¢ > oa > 3 4 A 3 ‘ > 
perafv Sijdov ws aydotépws evdéyerar (kal yap atta Kar 
a7 duain 8 Set£avre A?n Ioévom.C = tpdnwy} aracewy Waitz 
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ANAAYTIKQN TIPOTEPQN A 
GAwy Kai dAdka Kata tovTrwy HexOroerar): Kat oxeddv of 
Adyot Kal ai oxérfers efot padsora Tepl ToUTwWY. 
b a a 4 A , . v 4 > 4 
43 et 8% tds mpotdoes mept exacrov ovrws éxAapBdverw, 
trobéuevov avtd mp@tov Kai Tovs dptopo’s te Kal doa Bra 
rot mpdyparos éeorw, elra pera Tobro doa enerar TH Tpd- 
ypatt, Kat mdédw ols ro mpadypa dxodovfe?, kal doa pq 
5 evdexerar atT@ wmdpyew. ols 8 adtro pn evdéexerar, odK 
exAnmréov Sia To avriotpépev TO oTepntiKov. Svaiperéov S€ Kal 
Tav énopévuv doa Te ev TH Ti €oTt Kal doa tdia Kal doa 
ws ovpBeBnxéra Karnyopetrat, Kai Tovrwy mrota Sofacrinds 
kal rota Kar’ GAnBeav: dow pev yap av tAedvwy TovovTwy 
10 evzop tis, OGrrov évrevéerar ovpmepdopatr, dow 8° av 
11 GAnBeorépwv, uGAdrov amrodeifer. 
1 Met 8 exréyew pu Ta éro- 
, > ’ 4 4 ~ 14 or A tA 
peva Twi, GAN dca GAw TQ mpdypare Emerar, olov pur Tt 
x > A ? A , ‘ > iA ¢ A A ~ 
wi avOpuimm adda Ti Travri avOpirw enero? dua yap TeV 
, r¢ - / > ig A ae a 
xafdAou mpordcewy 6 avAdoyiopes. adioptorov ev odv dv- 
aM ’ é L4 t4 f 4 , 
15 Tos donAov ef KabdAov 7 mpdracts, Suwpropevov Sé davepdv. 
€ , ? >? ig \ ca > A or 4 A ‘A ? 
Gpotws 8 éxAextéov Kat ols adro émerat dAois, Bua THY eEl- 
Z: EE ? Lt 4 a ¢ F ? é gy 4 
pnyernv airiav. atro S€ 76 émdpuevoy od Antréov Gdov Ere- 
aba, Aéyw 8 olov dvOpdinw wav (Gov 7 povoixt] maoay ém- 
Pa > % t4 3 ~ > ~ tf 7 
oripny, adda pdvov amAds dxodovietv, xaldmep Kal mpo- 
20 Tewopeba: Kal yap axpyorov Odrepov Kai dduvarov, olov 
ndvra avOpwrov elvat mav (Gov 7 Sixatoovvny amay ayabdy. 
GW @ émerar, én’ exetvov TO Tmavri A€yerar. Grav 8 drd 
TWos Tepléyntat TO Uroxeipevov @ Ta érropeva Set daBeiv, 
Ta pev TH Kabdrov érducva } pn éemdpeva odK eKAeKréov ev 
, w A > > lA 4 ‘ Cs 4 > 
25 roUrois (eiAnmra: yap ev exetvois: doa yap Caw, Kai av- 
¢ , A b 
Opuirw €merat, Kat doa py Undpxyet, woavTws), 7a Se 
1 ut , ” ‘ Qo ~ oN ‘ 
mepi exaorov va Anmréov: €or yap drra 7H cider dia Tapa 
TO yévos: avdyKn yap tots érépos cideow iia arra vrdp- 
Ok A a ta > / ov ‘ 
yew. odd 8) 7Q Kabddov exAexréov ols Emera TO TEpt- 
, 3 
30 exdpevov, olov Lum ols émerar avOpurros: dvadyen yap, € 
> , 2 a A ~ A v4 4 2 a“ 
avopwnw axodovbet to Cov, Kat rovrows amacw axodrovbetv, 
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27. 43°42-28. 44°20 
3 4 x ~ ~ ~ > - ? ~ rg & 
otkedtepa S€ Tabra ris Tod avOpwrou éexdroyis. Anmréov S€ 
Kal Ta ws emi To TOAD éemopeva Kal ols Emerat: Tov 
‘ ¢ 2 a Av rr. i ‘ e a4 
yap ws emt tro todd mpoPAnudtwy Kai 6 avAdoyopds 
éx TOV Ws eri Td TOAD TpOTdGEwWY, 7 TACaY 7 TeV: GpoLOV 
yap €xdoTov TO ovupmépacua tais dpyais. én. ta mGow 
éropeva ovK exAexréov’ od yap Eorat ovAdoyiopos e€ abrav. 
278 , > 7s » a € ld w ~ 
d¢ Av 8 alriay, ev tots éropevois Eorat d7Aov. 
/ x s i ca a 
28 Karaoxevalew -pev obtv Bovdopevors Kata twos dAov 
Tod pev KaracKxevalopevov Brerréov eis Ta UmoKeieva Kal” 
dv aitd ruyxdver Aeyopevov, od S€ Se? Karnyopeioba, doa 
roUTw meta: av ydp Tt ToUTwy 7 TavTov, avayKn OarTepov 
Oarépw vmapxew. jv dé pr ote mavti GAN’ Gri Twi, ols Eme- 
Tat €KaTEpov’ et yap TL TOUTWY TavToV, avdyKyn Twi Umdp- 
hid 4 \ t € Lf t ‘ > a ©: f 
xew. orav S¢ pndevi Sén vrdpyew, @ pev ov Set drdpyew, 
> ‘ ig , a A -~ 4 e 4 > a AS > / 
els Ta éemopeva, 6 S€ Set uy Umdpyew, eis a pr evdexerat 
alt@ mapeivar: 7 avdmadw, @ pev Sel py vrapyew, eis a 
pn evdéxerat att@ mapeivar, a S€ py vadpyew, eis Ta 
érépeva, ToUTWY yap ovTwY Tay avT@v dmoTepwrodv, ovddevi 
evdexetat Oarépw Oarepov vrdpyew yiverar yap ore per o 
€v 7 mpatw oxynpatt ovMoyiopds, oTé 8’ 6 &y TH péow. 
edv dé Tiwi pr Umdpyew, @ pev Set un) brdpyew, ols Emerat, 
6 dé pr vmdpyew, & py Svvarov ait@ imdpyew- et yap 
Tt TOUTWY Ein TaUTOV, avayKD Twi 7) UITdpyeww. 
MéMov & 
W POD M- A / bd iQ wv s ‘ 
tows wo’ éorat THY Aeyopevwy ExacTov haveporv. €oTw yap Ta 
pev énopeva ta A ed’ dv B, ols & atro émera, ef’? dv 
I, a& dé pr evdeyeras att@ Undpyew, ef dv A- mddw 
be ~ E ‘ x € , 24? ie Z t 8° > ‘ a 
é TH Ta pev vrdpxovta, ef ols Z, ols auto €7re- 
24> a on A > a ’ ~ ¢ ‘ >7? 
ra, ep ols H, a b€ pH evddxerar alt windpyew, ed 
e 3 \ 5 2 a) ~ ‘ =~ > 7 
ols O, ef pev obv tadtd Ti €or, tay I twi trav Z, dvayen 
‘ * ~ e , + \ ‘ ‘ ~ ~ 
ro A navti tH E trapyew: 76 pev yap Z navti te E, rh 
‘ ‘ ‘ oe ~ 
$e I mayri ro A, wore mavti r@ E 10 A. ef 8€ 76 I xa 
‘ 7 ‘ > , ‘ ~ ‘ e ‘ ~ ‘ 
7o H ratrov, avadyxn twi 7@ E ro A dadpyew: TH pev 
b39 ev om. A 40 xatnyopovpevov B 42 wav d® 44°2 
& ABCdnIAlv?: 6 mAl od] py B 3s... brdpxew codd. 


Ale: om. Al @ Al py’ fecit B, om. d évdéxerar BCn Al*: 
evdexnrac Ad 4 »n A*B’Cdn Alc: om. AB eis Bn Al: om. ABCA 


5 evdexnra d 6 3¢ py BC*dn, fecit A: 6 Sé B 6 drorepwroiv 
Cn Al®: énotépwy ABCd 9 Set BCnI: om. ABd ph} ABC*dnT: 
om. BC 15 €¢’ dv BAle 17 €o7t scripsi: €orat codd. 19 
to] r@ Bekker 20 7g! Al: ray codd. 
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ANAAYTIKQN IIPOTEPQN A 
yap I +o A, r@ 8€ H 76 E mavti dxodove?. €f 5€ to Z 
kal 76 A ratvrov, ovdevi rev E 76 A trdpfe ex mpocvMo- 
“ > 4 ‘ > 4 A x x A ~ 
yropod- eet yap avriotpéper TO oTepntiKoy Kai To Z 7H A 
tavrov, ovdert trav Z trapke. to A, ro b€ Z mavri rH E. 
25 maAw et To B Kai ro © radbrov, ovdevi trav E ro A dradptet: 
To yop Br@ pev A marti, tH S? ef @ 7o E ovdevi vrdp- 
fa ravro yap hv 7H O, ro S€ O ovdevi rev E trijpye. 
ei 6¢ 76 4 Kai ro H ravrov, ro A twi Te E ody trapke- 
7t@ yap H ody trapke, or ovdé TH A- ro S€ H €oriv bro 
3070 E, wore twi trav E oby trdpte. ef Sé rH H 76 B rav- 
Tov, avrecTpappevos éoTar avAdoyapds: TO pev yap E rH 
A tnapke navriro yap B 7@ A, ro 8€ E 7G B (ravro 
yap nv TH H}-ro 8€ A rH E mavti pev ode avaywn imdp- 
‘ 8’ > td 8 ‘A A > if ‘ 0X 
xew, tui 8 avayxn da To dvriotpégpew thy Kafodrov Karn- 
35 yOopiav TH Kata pépos. 
Daveporv otv Gru eis Ta mpoecpnueva Prerréov éxaTépov 
’ ov Ld ‘© a ‘ a e 
«af? éxaotov mpopAnua: Sia tovTwy yap Gmavres ot ava- 
Aoyiapot, Set S€ Kai ra@v EeTopévwv, Kai ols Eemerat ExaoTov, 
’ A ~ ‘ A , , g ~ 
els Ta mp@ra Kal ta KabdAov pddora Prérew, ofov rod 
4o prev E paddov eis to K Z 7 ets 76 Z pdvov, tov b€ A ets 
44>70 K I 4 ets 76 I pdvov. ef pev yap 7@ K Z brapye 70 
A, xai 7@ Z wai 7@ E trdpyer ei 5€ rovTw pu) emerat, 
> a ~ o ¢ ’ x A eal Tt a 4% > 
eyxwpet TH Z ErecBar. dpoiws 8 Kai ep’ wv abrd dxo- 
Aovber oxemréov: ei ev yap Tots mpwros, Kal Tots bm” exeiva 
5 €mrerat, ef 5€ p27) TOUTOLS, GAAG Tois Biro Tabra eyywpel. 
Afrov S€ Kat Gre Sia ray tpudy Spwv Kai T&v dvo mpo- 
Tacewy  oxédus, Kat dia THY TpoEpnevwy oXNdTwY ot 
x , f A e a ‘ ‘ ~ 
ovMoyicpot mavres. Seixvuras yap vmapyew pev marti TH 
‘ ~ ~ ~ > w 
E 76 A, 6rav rv T° wat Z ravrov te AngOyH. todro & éarat 
NPEN 
10 peaov, axpa S€ To A Kai E- yiverar odv 76 mp@rov aytua. 
ri b€, 6rav 70 T° nat ro H dngOy ravrov. robro S€ 76 éoxa- 
Tov oxjpa: péoov yap to H yiverar. pndevi b€, drav ro A 
kat Z tavrov. ovtw 8€ Kal To mp@tov oxHpa Kai Td péaov, 
‘ ‘ ~ g > ‘ ~ e ar. ‘ J > 
TO pev mpa@tov OT. ovderi TH Z baapxe To A (elrep avti- 
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28. 44*21-4578 
otpédet 1O atepyntixov), ro 8¢ Z mavti rH E, 7d S€ péoov 15 
6rt 70 A re pev A ovderi r@ Sé E mavri trdpyes. tui S€ 7} 
e ta @ A ‘ > kj ~ 4 . w 
undpxew, orav to A nat H ratrov 4. totro 8€ 7d éoya- 
Tov oxfjpa: TO pev yap A ode 7H H trdpba, ro sé 
E ravri 76 H. davepov oby ort Sta ta&v mpoeipnpdvwv axn- 
pdrewv of ouvdoyicpot mdvres, Kat Ste ovK éxAexTéov daa 20 
a @ A ‘ r. ’ ‘ 7, , 
maow €netat, Sia TO pndeva ytyvecbat ovAdoytopov €& av- 
Tay. KatacKevdlew pev yap dAws ovK HY ex THY éTope- 
> - ? 2 ~ ~ 
vay, amootepety 8 ovK evddxerar Sa Tov maow émopevou- 
~ ~ 4 ~ \ ¢ , 
det yap TH pev Urdpyew TH Sé 7) drrdpyew. 
A A N o e » id ~ 4. ‘ 
Pavepov S€ Kai Gre al aMat oxdfers trwYv KaTa Tas 25 
éxroyas dypevot mpds TO Tovey avAdoywpdv, olov ef Ta 
éndpeva éxarépw tavtd eoTw, 7) €t ols mera to A xal 
a ® ? i ~ al es La ‘ LJ a e , 
a py evddxyerar 7@ E, 7 Goa madAw py eyxwpet exardpw 
tndpyew: od yap yiverar ovMoyiopes Sia TovTwr. ef pev 
yap Ta énopeva ratrd, olov ro B nai ro Z, 76 pégov 30 
yiverat oxjpa Katyyopixas €xov tas mpordces- ef 8° ols 
oe A ‘ a A > Ef ~ ‘ ‘ 
émerat 70 A xai & pr evdexera T@ E, olov ro I xal 
7o @, 70 mp&rov oxnpa otepnrixny Exov TV mos TO EAaT-~ 
Tov axpov mpdtacw. ef 8 Soa pr evdexerat éxatépw, olov 
A 4 A 7 > € € , a“ ’ 
76 A Kai ro @, arepyntixail apddrepat ai mpordoes, 7 €v 35 
TH Tpwrw 7 ev TH péow oxjpart. ovtws 8 oddapds ovdA- 
Aoyiapos. 
~ A x oe € ~ ? ‘ 4 A A ay 
Anjrov 8€ Kai dre dmota trabta Anmréov Ta KaTa THY 
emioxeyv, Kal ovx Omoia erepa 7) evarvTia, mpwrov pev 
@ ~ ¢ Ld e ? #; x 4 4 > 4 
Grt Tob pécou xapw 7 emiBrefus, Te S€ péoov oby ETEpoY 4o 
3 ‘ A] A a a > v . a , 
ada rabrov det AaBeiv. elra ev coos Kai oupBaiver yi- 45* 
A - ~ > , "n 4 > , 
veoBar cvAdoyiopov TO AndOjvar evartia 7 pr evdexdueva 
7 adt@ trapyew, eis Tods mpoeipnpévous amayta dva~ 
, ‘ 3 A 7 ‘ LJ , a“ A 
xOnoerat tporous, olov ef ro B Kai ro Z evartia 7 ph 
evddyerat 7H advt@ wUndpyew: éotar pev yap TovTwy An- 5 
‘ , 
Pbevrwy ovAdoytopos Gre ovdevi trav E' +d A trdpyer, a’ 
% ’ % ~ > ? ? ~ f , ‘ A 
ovx e€€ adtdv add’ ékx roi mpoeipnuevov tpérov- to yap B 
~ A A ~ A 2 x «€ rd o ? 3 U ] ‘ 
Tm pev A marti r@ dé E ovdevi trapte: wor’ avayxn travro 
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ANAAYTIKQN TIPOTEPQN A 
eva. 76 Bo rwi 7H O. [aadw ef ro B wal H py eyyupe? 
107@ atr@ mapetvar, dre Twi TH E ody trdpkea ro A: Kai 
yap otrws TO péoov €orat oxyjpa: To yap Bra pev A 
‘ ~ A % ‘ € 4 4 > > 'é A % , 
mavrt T@ 5é E ovdevi trdpbe wor’ avdyxn 7ro B radrov 
rw elvac Tov O. 7o yap pr evdéexecPar 7d B wal ro H 
7T@ abr trdpyew ovdev Siaddpea 7 76 B rdv O rwi rat- 
15 Tov elvar’ mavTa yap elAnmrar Ta pr) evdexdpeva TH E 
bmdpyetv.] 
®D \ hw o ’ > ~ 4 4 ~ > , 
avepov ody ore e& atray pev TovTwy tdv eémpBrAc- 
? \ Le / 3 , 2 3 A . A 
ewy otdels yiverat ovAdoytopes, avayrn 8 ef TO Bal ro Z 
> , .) / \ ~ ‘ \ 
evavria, tadrov tur elvae to B trav O Kal tov ovdAdoyt- 
20 ouov ytyvecBas bia TovTwy. ovpBaiver 57 Tots oTws emoKo- 
~ 4 ww ¢ % ~ > , * A 
moto. spocemPrérew GrAnv ddcv Tis avayKxatas Sa 7d 
AavOdvew thy tadtérnta Tay B Kai rdv @. 
Tov atrov 8€ tpdmov éyovot Kat ot eis ro advvarov 
ayovres avddoytopol rots Seurixots: Kal yap obro. yivov- 
25 Tat Sta Tw@Y EeTOpevwy Kal ols EemeTar ExdTEpov. Kal 7 avr} 
3 i“ ? > a a x 4 ~ s A 
emtoxeyis ev audoiv: 6 yap SeixvuTar Secxtix@s, Kal Sie 
~ > ¢ we é A ~ > ~ o .7 
tov adduvdtouv €att cvAdoyicacbar ba Tov atra@y dpwy, Kai 
a A ~ ha tf 4 a ov A 2 +7 
6 8a tod dduvdrov, Kai Secktix@s, olov drt 7d A odderi 
Ta E tbrdpye. xeicbw yap rwi brdpyew: odxoiy eet 7d 
30 B mavti 7H A, 70 5€ A twi 7H E, ro Bo rwi trav E 
tmdpfer: add’ ovdevi tafpyev. mddAw Gre Twi trdpxye- Et 
yap pndevi r@ E 70 A, ro 8€ E mavti rH H, otdai rev 
HT smapge 7d A+ ada marti vaiipyev. opoiws € Kal én 
~ ” f 3 %: wy ‘ > eo ¢ 
Tv GAAwy mpoBAnudtwr- det yap €orat Kal ev amaow 7 
35 Ota TOU dduvdrou Seitis ex Tav émopévwy Kai ols emerat 
ig Ud . > a La i? » A , 
éxatepov. Kat Kal? éxacrov mpoPdAnya 7 avr?) oxéyis Sde- 
-_ td 4 ‘ > > 7 3 
KTik@s Te Bovdopévw cvdAdoyicacbar Kai eis advvaToy aya- 
yeiv: ek yap Trav avT&y dpwy adyddrepar ai dmodeites, olov 
’ rd + e , ~ ‘ J o 
et Sédeuxrar prndevi trdpyew 7H E ro A, Ste ovpPaiver 
X A ‘ ~ e 4 o > , a! ~ 
goxai 76 Bo rwi rH E trdpyew, orep advvarov- éav Andpb7 
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QKaitraonC eyywph Ad 10 7@*Al: rey codd. rr yap!+ Kat C 
1276 ¢ BnAl:y AB’CdP,coni. Al:e ray I ovdevi codd. FAlP: 
od tuvt Waitz 17 ody] prev obv m, fort, Al 18 dvdyxn 8 et] édv 
&€ ACd: avay«n 5° I ro? om. n 19 rov om. n, fort, Al 21 
mpoemBAémew A meplodov d 22 AavOdvew+ more nT 24 yap+ 
Kal C 26 émiBreyrs ABA er’ C 27 8:4) «ai ia wn" 29 7a 
Al: +év codd. 30 7&"] rev ABCdI'P 32 7@ P: rev codd. 
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a b 
28. 45°9-29. 45°32 
rm pev E pndevi r@ 8€ A mavri trdpxew 7d B, davepov 
ért ovdevi 7H E ro A trdpbe. madw ei Secrixds ovAre- 
Aoytora tO A 7 E pndevi trdpyew, tbrobepévois trap- 

y p E pn pxew, pévois trap 
yew Twi Sa rod ddvvarov Seryfyoerar ovdevi trdpxov. 
¢ , 4 > ‘7 ~ » 2 cd A > , ft 
dpoiws dé Kami Trav aGMwry- ev dmace yap dvdyKn Kowdv 

~ a Ld ~ e ¥: ‘ a 4 ~ 
twa aBety Spov dAXov trav troKxeipéevwy, mpos dv €arat Tot 

, a , LA >? > , , ~ 
yevdous 6 avA\oyopids, wor’ dyTistpadgeions Tavrys Tihs 
mporacews, Ths 8 érépas cpowws exovans, Setrikos eorat 
Aa ‘ ‘ ~ ? ~ a / x c 
6 avAoyiopes bia Tey avTdv cpwv. Stadeper yap o Set- 
KTiuKos TOO eis TO GdUvvaTov, OTe ev pev TH SecKTiuK@ Kar’ 
dAnbevav duddrepar tiWevtar at mpordces, ev d€ TH els TO 
advvatov yevdds 1) pia. 

Tatra pev obv €orar padov davepa Sia TeV Emo- 
pevwy, Gravy mept Tod dduvdrov A€ywyev- viv Se rocobrov 
¢ ~ 4 Kod 4 ’ 2 A , 5 ~ 
juiv é€orw SHrov, Gre eis radra Brerréov Sextix@s te Bov- 

fe bg x > A > dl 4 2 4 
Aopevp avddoyilecfar Kai eis 1d addvvarov dyew. ev Se 

a Ld a - 3 e , t gv 
Tots dAows avddoyicpots rots e€ dmoblécews, ofov dooce 
Kata peTdAnyw 7 KaTa mowrnTa, ev Tots UroKeEipevots, 
? > nn ? > ~ > >? 3 -~ ta Ww 
ovK év tots e€ dpyts GW’ ev rots peraAauPavopevors, eorar 
t , ¢ 4 ij & > s a > i > ia 
y axéyus, 6 S€ tpdmos 6 adros ris émPrdbews. emoKé- 

4 tal 4 cal ~ ©? € a, 
yacbar 5é Se? Kat SueActv mooaxds of e€ Urofécews. 

Acixvurat pev otv éxactov ta&v mpoBAnudTwr ovTws, 
€or. 5€ Kai GAXov tpdmov evita avAdoyicacbat rovTwv, ofov 

A re 4 ~ A 4 > a, > € i4 
7a xaOdAov dia THs KaTa pépos emPrdfews €€ vrofécews. 
> A A ‘ A > A W , x i, = 
et yap 7o I’ wai 76 H ratra ein, pdvos 5€ Anpbein rots 
H 76 E trdpyew, mavri dv tQ E ro A trapyor: Kai 
mad ef 76 4 wai H radra, povwy S¢ trav H ro E xa- 

a ¢ > 4 ~ A e 4 A t o 
tnyopotro, ore ovdevi TH E 1d A trdpfe. Pavepov odv dre 
Kal ovrws émBrerréov. tov adtov dé tpdmov Kal emi Tdv 
dvayKxaiwy Kal TOv evdexoudvw> % yap adr) ods, Kal 
dia rdv avtdv Gpwv éorat rH taker rod 1° evdéxecPar Kai 
Tod vmdpyew 6 avMoyiopds. Anrréov 8 emi rdv evdexo- 
pevwy Kat 7a py wUndpxyovra Suvara 8 trdpyew: dé- 


bz rwi Bet ut vid. AIP: om. ACdn 4 dvayxn+rots 3: aduvdrov n 
§ €ore B 7 Seacxtixads d éon. B 8 Fé om.C II fevdys d 
12 pGAdov gavepwrepa Cd 14 tatra C?Al: ratra ABCdnl" Bovdo- 
pevois nT” 15 dyayetv ABCA 16-17 olov .. . wo:drnra codd. 
I AIP: secl. Maier 20 S¢om.n! = Set om. A 2476... 70nAl: 
ra... 7a ABCd 26 r6 AAl: ra BCdn povov Cd ra nt 27 
+t@ Al: raév codd. 31 60m. n 
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ANAAYTIKQN TIPOTEPQN A 
8 8 4 A 8 A 4 id € ~ LJ id 
euxTat ‘yap Ore Kat dua Tovtwy yiverat 6 Tod evdéxecba 
ovdoytopes. ocuows S€ Kal emi trav dMwy Karn- 

35 yYopuay. 

Pavepov odv éx THY eElpnuevwy od povoy Ort eyywpet 
dia tavryns tis 6d00 yiveobar mdvtas rovs ovAdoywpols, 
GMa Kai Gre &? GAAns advvatov. dmas pev yap avAdo- 
yeopos Sédecxrar bia Twos THy mpoeipnuevwv oynudrww y- 
, ~ > 5) » - > w ~ A 

4o vopevos, Taira 8° ovK éeyxwpet be’ GAAwy ovotabvat mAnv 
dua tev émopevwy Kai ols Emerat Exactov’ ek TovTwY yap 

€ , 4 L ~ 4 od A 3 IO 

46% ai mpordces Kai 4 Tod péoov Aris, war” ovdé ovMoy- 

4 ’ a a, > 
opov eyywpet yiverOar &.’ aAAwy. 

€ A - ig A 4 Ld ¢ > A ‘ ‘ 

H pev otv dd0s Kata mdvrwy 7 avdry Kal mepi di- 
Aooodiay Kai wept téxynv omovavoiy Kai padPnua> Set yap 

57a wmdpxovra Kai ols trdpyer epi éxdtepov aOpeiv, Kai 
ToUTwY ws mAeioTwY Evrropety, Kal TadTa Sia THY TpLdY Gpwy 

a 3 4 A € ‘is , ‘ € , 
oxoTreiy, avacKxeudlovTa pev wot, KatacKxevalovra dé wot, 

4 4 > , » ~ > 3 if a 
kara pev aAnBeav ex ta&v Kar’ dAnBeay Sdiayeypappéerwy 
7 Ld > 4 A 4 AY ? a A 
tmapxew, eis 5€ Tovs SiadextTixods cvAdoyiopovs ek THY KaTa 
, 4 € ’ > x - ~ , 

10 bdfav mpotdcewv. ai 8 apxyai trav ovdAdcywpdv KabdAou 
pev eipnyrat, dv tpdmov 7” €xovot Kai Gv tpdmov del Onpev- 
ew adds, Omws pr Brdéemwpey eis amavra ta dAeyoueva, 
pnd? eis tadra Kataoxeudlovres Kai avacxevalovres, pnde 
Katacxevdlovrés Te KaTa TavTos 7) Twos Kal avacKkeudlov- 

> A id bal ~ * > > Ll if ‘ € cA 

Is TES GO mavrwy 7 Twav, GAN cis AAdrTw Kal wpiopeva, 

> o 4 3 td a LZ ‘ > ~ a 
Kal’ Exactov Sé éxAéyew ta&v dvtTwr, olov mepi ayabod 7 
> , x > ¢ rd e a 5 x ‘ 
emoripns. iar S€ Kal? éxdornvy ai mdeiora. 86 Tas 
pev dpyas Tas mepl ExacTov epmepias eoti mapadodvat, 
Aéyw 8 olov ryv aotpodoyuchy péev eurreipiay tis aoTpodoyt- 

20 Kis emornuns (Anpbévtwr yap ikavds tay Patvopevwy ovrws 

e , € > ‘ 3 , ig é: ‘ 4 ‘ 
edpeOncav ai dotpodroyixal amodeitets), dpoiws dé Kal mepi 
w LZ ~ w ié 1 3? 4 4 > oN “a 
GAdnv Grovavoty exer Téxvny Te Kai emotiuny: wot av AnpO7j 

‘ ¢ is Ld x ba , 
Ta Undpyovra mepi exacrov, nuérepov on Tas amodeifers 
¢ , 3 , > A 4 x A e , 
crows eudavilew. ef yap pndév kata tHv lotopiay mapa- 
U ~ > ~ ¢e , a , a 
25 Aetpbein ta&v dAnbds strapydvrwy Tots mpdypacw, ELomev 
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b b 
29. 45°33-31. 46°19 
x oe hal . 4 3 ta , e «~ A > 
mepi amavros of pev €arw amddekis, tavryy evpetv Kal azro~ 
Secavivar, ob Sé pur) TepuKev amddekis, TobTo Trotety davepdv. 
Kafddov pev obv, dv Set tpdémov tas mpotrdces éKr€- 
w ré > > iy \ LA , ~ 
yew, elpyrac cxedov: 8 dxpiBetas 5é SceAnAvOapev ev TH 
mpaypateta TH wept THY SiadrexTiKTy. 
“O 3° ¢ 8 A ~ ~ v4 a ‘ é 
rt y Sia T&v yevav Staipects puxpov te popidy 
> ~ > é td cr . a C4 a € ig 
€ort THs eipnuevns peOddovu, padwv Beiv- €or yap 7% Siaipe- 
> x ‘ a ‘7 A a a 1 
ats olov doers auvMoywpos: & pev yap Set Seitar al- 
a ‘ > > 7 ~ we -” > fx 5 
tetrat, ovMoyilerar 8 dei te r&v avwhev. mpdtov 8 avro 
rovto éAeAjfe rods ypwpevous abr mdvras, Kal meiBew 
» t e 4 a ‘4 % és > 4 f 
evexeipouy ws Ovtos Suvatotd mepi ovaias dmddeéw yevéobar 
+. ~ a > ov 3 4 @e 3 - - 
Kai Tot Ti €oTrw. wor ovTe 6 TL evdexeTat ovdAdoyicacba 
Svatpoupevars Evviecav, obre GTi oUTws evedéxeTo woTep Et- 
, > A -~ Ps la og if 
pykapev. ev pev odv rais dmodeiLeow, Grav Séy tt ovAdo- 
‘ Aa , a” A ? ? ha ia € 
yioasGa: badpyew, Set ro péaov, b: od yiverat 6 avAdo- 
yiopos, Kal Frrov dei elvat cai pn KabddAov tod mputou 
Trav dxpwv: 7 S€ diaipects tovvavriov BovAerat: TO yap Ka- 
Odrov AapBdve. pécov. €orw yap C@ov éf’ od A, Td 
5é Oynrov ef” od B, nai abavatov éf’ of T, o 8 dvbpw- 
mos, ob Tov Adyov dei AaPetv, ef? of ro J. dmav $n C@ov 
AapBdver % Ovyrov % aOdvarov- robro 8 eariv, 6 av F A, 
oe Al nn é a we > 4 
dav elvac 7 Ban I. mddw tov dvOpwmov dei Scarpovpevos 
f ~ - 4 8 ~ + 4 ¢ # 
riWerar (Gov elvar, wore kata tou 4 to A dapPdver trdp- 
t a + , > 4 a “a a @e 
xew. 6 pev obv ovMoyiopes eoTw Gri 76 4 BGT dna 
” A ‘ a” n & ‘3 nn ? if > 
€orat, woTe tov avOpwrov 7 Oyntov péev % abavarov avay- 
aA ~ 4 . 2 > a 2 > ? ~ 
xatov elvar, C@ov Ovntov 5é€ ovK dvayKatov, aA’ airetrat- 
Tobro 8° wv 6 de cvAdoyicacbar. Kai mdédAw Oéuevos ro 
pev A Caov Onrdv, ed’ ob S€ 76 B tudo, ed? od 88 
to I dmovv, rov 8 dvOpwrov ro A, waatrws dAapPdver 
A A wv > ~ ” 2 ~ LZ x ~ 
ro pev A yra ev TH BH & tH IT elvar (drav yap Cdov 
‘ “a € ‘ “a w > , 4 a ~ ‘ ‘ 
Ovntrov 7 tndnov 7 amovv éoti), Kata 5é rob 4 ro A (tov 
yap advOpumov Cov Oynrov elvar EdaPev): wob” trdrovv pev 
 dmouv elvar Chov avdyen tov avOpwrov, tromow 8 ovk 
dvayKn, ada AapBaver- trobro 8 Fv 6 eer madw Sei~ar. 
426 mavros n 28 pév om. d 29 €AnAvGapev dt 30 S:arexriv 
A 32 tSetr fecit n 36 yivecBa ABCA 37 6 re codd. AIP: én 
Waitz evdexec8as d 38 Sta:poupevors scripsi, fort. habuerunt 
AIP: d:catpovpevor AB: Sca:poupévous dn, fecit C, fort. ALP 39 bdq 
nAl: &€nrar ABCA b3 Chovt-pév nT 5 Tov Gpov n room. % 
7 det om. n 97 Bom. d 10 4 Bvqrov per] 4 Ovnrov 7 dBavarov Set 
Aafetv Ovnrov pev 2: Cov pev 7 Ovgrov I" 16 rot] ro At 
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ANAAYTIKQN IIPOTEPQN A 


x ~ ‘ x / 7. ta A 4 / 
20 Kai Tobrov 81) Tov Tpdmov det Sratpovjpevois TO prev KabldAov 
ovpBaive. adtois pécov AapBdvew, Kal’ of & eer Seifa 
x X A bod f Pd 4 a> ” M 
Kal tas Siadopas dkpa. téAos 8é, Gri tots’ éorw dvOpwros 
na oe > nn > + a ’ ‘ 4 4 o >? 
9 8 Te mor av 7% 76 Cntrotpevorv, oddév A€yovat cages wor 
avayKatov elvar: Kai yap tiv GAAnv 6ddv TrowivTat naaay, 
25 avee Tas evdexouevas edtropias UmoAapBavovres Urdpyew. 
Pavepov 8 sri ovr’ avacxevdaa Tavry 7H yeOddw eorwv, ovre 
\ / n SANE A / ” ‘ 4 
mepi oupBeBnxdtos 7 lSiov ovdMoyicacbar, ovre mepi ye- 
vous, ovr” ev ols ayvoeirat To mérepov wWoi 7 wWdi exer, oloy 
fs > ¢ , > f nn ¢ >. ‘ Ld oa 4 
dp’ 7 Sidperpos doduperpos 7} avpperpos. <av yap AdBn Ort arrav 
30 PKOS 7 ovpperpov 7 dovpperpov, y 8é Sudperpos pfKos, 
ovMeAsytorat Tt dovppeTpos 7 ovppetpos 9 didpe- 
tpos. e Sé Anyerac aovppetpov, 6 Eder ovdAdoyicacha 
Aneta. ovK dpa €or. Setar: 7 pev yap odds avrn, did 
talrns 8 ovK €oTw. TO davppeTpov 7 aUppeTpov ed’ 
~ / a] ‘ Ss 4 w ‘ lol 
35 A, phos B, Sidperpos I. davepov obv ott ovre mpos ma- 
cav axe appole: ris Cntycews 6 tpdmos, ovr’ ev ols pd- 
Avora Soxet mpémetv, ev ToUTOLs EaTi xpHatyos. 
> tA QA ss £. > f if x lol 
Ex crivev pev otv at amodeias yivovrat Kai mds, 
4 ’ « a ta > @ 4 A 
Kai eis omoia BAerréov Kal? exacrov mpoBAnpa, davepor 
4o ek Tov elpnuevwv? THs 8 avd£opev tovs avAdoyispovs els 32 
47*7a mTpoeipnueva  oxypata, Aexréov dv etm peta Taira: 
Aowrév yap ert Tobro Tis oxépews. ef yap THy Te yeveow 
T&yv auddoyicpav Oewpotpev Kai Tot edpioxew Exowev Svva- 
pw, ert S€ Tods yeyevnuévous dvadvowev eis Ta TpoErpnyeva 
soxnpata, tédos av éxyor  e€ apyfs mpdbeats. cupByoe- 
rat 8 dpa Kal ta mpdrepov eipnuéva emBeBarotcfar xal 
davepwitepa elvar Tt ovTws exer, Sia Tav viv AexOnoope- 
A A A x > a + ¥ € ~ ¢ 4 
vow: Set yap mav To dAnfés avdro éavT@ spodoyovpevov 
elvas mavrn. 

10 JI parov pev otv Set mepaoba tas 8vo mpotdces e€K- 
AapBdvew rot avdMoyiopod (pdov yap eis Ta peilw Sue- 
~ ” ’ 7 / x A ‘ n ? t 
rey 7} Ta AdrTw, peilw Sé Ta ovykeiueva 7 && dv), 


b20 xaiom. B 8eC 21 avrovs % dé Set Cd: Se Sdo.n: 8€ B: 
dea I 27 jl Tem AoyicacGar dt 28 de Cdn: drt dde A 
 w8t scripsi: 7 d3e BCdn: om. A 29 } adpperpos om. ACA 31 
éri tan 4 dcduerpos om. n 33 avTn n 34 €ort + Seifar Cn 
avpperpov } davpperpov Cn: adpperpov a. B. y. 7 davpperpov I 35 Bl 
ef’ 08 BC Djlegy of ya. Bi y.C:y a. B.y.n 4732 THs] 76 THs 
ABC 3 Gewpotper cd 11 paov C*nI AIP : paw ABCA 12 


ef] ra. €6 no dyv+ avyxeras A 


31. 46>20-32. 47>2 


celta. oxomety morépa ev dAw Kal morépa ev péper, Kal, et 
x 4 > a 8 a, A re > 7 
pn dud ciAnpevar elev, adrov tiOdvar thy érépav. eviore 
yap tiv KabdAov mpoteivarvres thy ev tavrn od AapBdvov- 
aw, otre ypddovres ot7’ epwradvtes: 7) TavTas pev mporei- 
vovat, dv” dv 8 adbrat mepaivovrar, mapadeimovow, ddAda 
> ~ 
8€ pdrnv epwrdow. aKxemréov obv ef tu Tepiepyov eiAnmrat 
kal el Te Tv avayKaiwy mapadddeumTar, Kai TO pev Oeréov 
‘ > > 4 4 nn > ‘ 4 ie 
76 8 ddatperdov, ews adv €AOn eis tas 80 mpordaets: 
Ld , a 5] 
dvev yap ToUTwr ovk EoTw avayayely Tods OUTWS Npwrntevous AG- 
77 4 * 4 » ~ ‘ = / Mv x / 
yous. eviwy pev odv padiov idetv To évdeds, evioe 8€ AavPdvovar 
‘ ~ ’ a AY > at F 
Kat Soxoic. avAdoyitecfar Sa 7d dvayKaidy 7 oupBai- 
vew ex TaV Keysevwr, olov ef Anpbein py ovcias dvatpoupe- 
‘ > a > ’ > id > > ‘ 3 ¥ s 
vys pn avatpetobar ovciav, €€ dy 8’ éariv dvaipoupevwy, Kai 
7O €k TovTwy POcipecbar: TovTwy yap teOévTwy dvayKatov 
| A > ‘4 / 5 z= ig > 4 id % 
pev To ovaias pepos elva ovviav, od pv ovAreAdyiorat bia 
tav eidnppévwv, GW éAdeirover mpordoes. mdAw el dy- 
Opuitrou évros dvdyxn C@ov elvar cai Cwou ovoiav, dvOpdzrov 
4 > / ? , a > 4 , > A 
Ovros avdyKy ovovav elvat- GW’ otrw ovAdeAdypiora od yap 
éxovow at mpordoets ws elope. 
>? - > > a 
Aratrwpeba 8 év tots tot- 
eA x x > al A > -~ A oe 
ovros Sia TO avayKaicy Te cupBaivew ex T&V Keyevwy, drt 
A L¢ x > at 2 2748 , x A > 
Kat 6 ovAdoyiopos avayKaidy éorw. emi mAdov 8€ TO dvay- 
~ ~ > 
Katov 7 6 ovAdoytopuds: 6 pev yap ovAdoyopes mas dvay- 
a na ~. ¢ > 
xatov, 70 8 dvayxaiov od wav ovAdoyopds. War’ odk ef TL 
, Od ~ fA > , OY. > A 
oupBaiver téO&Twv tidy, Teiparéov avdyew edbds, GMa 
mpa@rtov Annréov tas dvo mpordaes, «ff ovrw diatperéov eis 
Tous Spous, péaov dé Oeréov Trav dpwy tov ev aydordpats 
tats mporaceot eydpevov’ avdyxn yap TO pécov ev ap- 
gordpais Urdpyew év dmact Tots cxnpacw. 
"Ea A > 
av pev ody 
~ ~ a 4 
KaTnyoph Kal KaTnyophrat TO péoov, 4 adTo pev Karn- 
a > ~ \ ~ ” ~ 
yoph, Go & éxetvov amapyirat, 7O mpwrov éorat oxjpa* 
ar4 ribévra ABdn 15 mpoteivavras d ayv CnAl®, fecerunt AB: 


rod ratrn BnAl®: avrg BC, fecit A: rovrw d 16-17 ore... 
mepatvovras om, Al 18 ody] 5é 1 19 «fom. ABCd 20 €A9n 
+rs Cant 21 dvayayety BC*Al°: dyayety ACdn 22 8€+9 
dary yivera n 23 74 post Soxotia n 24-5 dvapoupevns ... 
éorty om.C 25 pa} ouKC 28 relmovetn 33 dvayxaids Cd 
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ANAAYTIKQN HPOTEPQN A 


éav Sé Kal KaTyyoph Kail amapvijra: amd twos, TO pécor 
FA > vv > f ~ hal A & ? ~ A 
éavy 8 dda éxelvou Karnyophrat, 4 TO pev amapyira 70 
55€ KaTynyopyra, TO Eayarov. otrw yap ely ev éxadorw 
oxXnpaTt TO pécov. dpoiws 8€ Kai eayv pi) KabdAov wow 
ai mpordcets: 6 yap avros Siopicpos Too pécov. pavepdv odv 
ws ev @ Aoyw py Aéyerat radro mAeovdKts, Gre od yiverat 
audoyiopos: od yap eUnmrar pécov. eet 8° Exopev Totov 
ro ev éxdoTw oxypate Tepaiverat trav mpoBAnudtwv, Kai év 
tive TO Kabddov Kai ev mow TO ev péper, favepov ws ovK 
> 9 N “s s 2s)? fF s 
eis dmavta ta oxnpata Pdrerréov, add’ éxdaorou mpoPAyj- 
patos eis 76 oikeiov. doa 8 & mieloot mepatverat, TH Too 
péoou béce ywwpioipe 76 oxjpa. 
15 Toads pev odv drardoGar ovpBaive. wept tovs avdA- 
Aoyiopovs dia TO dvayKatov, Womrep eipyTar mpdreEpov, eviore 
a ¢ Ld ~ ~ o 
d€ apa Tiy OuotdryTa Tis Ta&v Opwr Oécews: Grep ov xpH 
a, ¢ ~ ’ A ~ ‘ 
AavOavew Huds. olov ei 76 A Kata tod B Ad€yerar Kai 76 B 
‘ ~ la 4 bad a > ig ~ 4 
kata tod I: ddfeve yap av ovrws exdvTwy Tav Spwy elvar 
t¢ 3 f 2 vw? 3 a ? 8 we 
20 auAdoytopids, od yiverar 8 ovr’ dvayKatoyv ovdev ovTE auAdo- 
yiopds. €otw yap ef’ @ A 76 det elvar, ef’ @ S€ B da- 
vontos ‘Aptoropevns, to 8’ ef’ & I "Aptoropevys. ddnbés 8) 76 
A A B cus 74 2 > 8 : 4 Fi 8 
© bmdpyew: det ydp éore Siavonros ‘Apiorouerns. 
aa cai 76 Bo r@ I: 6 yap Apwropevns éari Ssiavonros 
> f x 3 A ~ rT > c , A) i , 
25 Apictopevys. 70 TD ovx tmapxe: POapros ydp 
éorw 6 "Apworopéevns. od yap éyiveto avaAdoytopes otTws 
exovraw tay dpwv, aA ee Kxabddrsov rv A B AnpOijva 
mporaow. tovTo dé yevdos, TO afwoty mavta tov Sdiavenrov 
Ey n 2 tr i) a” Ap een shag at dX 
‘Aptoropevny det elvar, POaproo dvtos ‘Apicropévous. mdéAw 
joéorw ro pev ef? & I Mixxados, 76 8 &f’ & B povorxds 
Mixkados, é¢’ @ 5é€ 76 A 70 GOeipecbar atpiov. dAnbés 
AY x ~ ~ € A 6 f > A 
&) 70 B rod I xarnyopeiv: 6 yap Mixkxadds éort povarkos 
Mixwados. ada Kai 76 A tod B- pbeiporro yap adv av- 
ptov provorxds Mixxados. 76 dé ye A rod I peidos. rovro 
~ te 
35 53) radrov €or. TH TpdTepov: od yap aAnfes Kabdrov, Mix- 
| LZ , 4 'é 4 ‘ 
KaAdos povoixos OTe POeiperar avdpiov: tovTov S€ pH An- 
bevros ovk Fv cuvdAdoyiopds. 


b3 xarnyopoin A 4 karnyopeirar B 8 r€ynrar Ad 17 bécews 
tay Opa C 21 Ajroa A 22 70... Apioroperys om. n* 23 
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b. a 
32. 47°3-35. 48°32 
” . + e 2 ’ > Say \ ’ 

Atrn pev obv 4 andrn yiveras ev TQ Tapa paxpor 
ws yap ovdev Suaddpov eimety rdde treHde_e Undpyew 7H Tdd€ 

Ay) % e , “a Nd dé 8 tA 

34 TwoE TavTt vrapxew, ovyxwpovpev. troAdaKkis O€ vapev- 40 
Sec8ar cupmecetrat mapa TO pn KaAds éxtifecfar rovs 48* 
Kata Tv mporacw opous, olov ef ro pev A etn tyiew, TO 
3’ éd”? & B vodaos, ef’ @ S€ IX dvOpwaos. ddnbés yap «t- 

~ ow ‘ » A ~ > PA e / > ~ 
metv Ore 70 A ovdei rH B evddxerar brdpyew (ovdepud 

‘ , « 4 e , . 4 e ‘ ‘ ~ 
yap voow vyiea trdpxer), Kal madw ore to B mavri tH 5 
I’ brapye: (mas yap dvOpwiros Sexrixds vooov). 8dferev dv 
T. U 4 ? lA > 7 e , 4 ‘ 
ov ovpfaiwvev prderi avOpumm evddxecfa dvyicav trdp- 
xew. tovrov 8 airwv ro pH Kadds éxxeioBar rods Sspous 
Kara Thy Adéw, émet peradnplerrwy trav Kara tas €€ets 
ovK €orat auvMoyopes, olov avri péev Tis vyeias ef TeOetn 10 
To wytaivov, avri 8€ ris vdcov To voooiv. od yap aAnbés 
eimety ws ovw evddyerat TH vooodyre TO tyatvew vrdptat. 

td A x f > cA ig > ‘ ~ 
tovtou Sé pn AnPbevros ov yiverar cvMoyiopds, ef py TOD 
» id ~ ? » > if > Ld ‘ .7 
evdexeobar- totro 8 ovx abuvarov evdexerar yap pnderi 
avOpurmm trdapyew vyieav. mddAw él too pécou oxnparos rs 
dpolws éotat To Petdos’ THY yap vyleay voow pev ovdeuta 
’ 7 A x % Pe e , A > 2 s. > c 
avOpuimw 8€ mavri evdéxerar brdpxew, wor’ oddevi avOpamw 
vooov. ev 5€ TH tpirw oxjpare Kata 76 evdéxecPar ovp- 

a ‘ m= . A e , . , ‘ > , 
Baive. to peddos, kai yap vyieay Kai vécov Kai émor?- 
pny Kai dyvoway Kai dAws ta evavria TH attr@ evddxerar 20 
Urdpxew, aAdjAoas 8 advvatov. totro 8& dvopodoyoupevov 
Tois mpoeipnevois: Gre yap TH avT@ mArciw eveddxero brdp- 

» , Ls 4 
xew, eveddxeTo Kai dAAjAots. 

Pavepov odv ort ev dmact rovros 7 amdryn yiverar Tapa 
Thy tay dpwv éxOeow: petadnpberwy yap Tav KaTa Tas as 
o 9ON ? a a to¢ ‘ N , 
éLets oddev yiverar Peidos. SijAov obv Gre Kata Tas Tovdras 
mpordces dei To Kata Thy ew avTi tis eLews peradn- 
mréov Kai Jerdov Gpov. 

35 Ov Set 8€ ods dpous det Cnretv dvdparr eéxribeofac- 
moMaxis yap €oovras Adyou ols od Keira Svopa: 56 xa- 30 
errov avdyew tods Towvrous ovMoyispous. eviore S€é wai ama- 

a ¥ A A ie 4 e ~ 
rac8at ovpPycerat Sad TH Toadtryv Cirnow, olov or rav 


b38 €v om. AIBICd 4823 8¢ om. B 4 7avBn 18 vécor 
ABCn AIP: voce d: vdcos coni. Tredennick 7@ om, A} tpitw] Fn 
20 TQ] marti rd n 21 dvopodAoyotpevov ACdP: adv épodoyovpevoy Bal 
22 év8dxorro n 27 xara rHy ef BCdnAl: lw py exor fecit A: xara ryy 
ftv perexov Bt 30 ovépara N dio+ Kain 


ANAAYTIKQN TIPOTEPQN A 
dpéowv Eott ovAdoytapds. EoTw 76 A Svo dpbai, Td ed? & 
B tpiywrov, ef @ 8€ I ioocxerdés. 7H pev otv I tndpyet 
3570 A da ro B, rH S€ B ovxére bv GAdo (xa8? adro yap 
A a Ww ta > 4 a > > ” 4 ~ 
76 tTpiywrov exer S00 dpOds), dor’ otk éorat pécov tod A B, 
arodextod dvros. gavepdv yap ort Td péoov ovy oUTws del 
, e / > > SF 14 ‘4 f > A 
Anmréov ws Téd€ TL, GAN’ eviore Adyov, drrep cupPaiver Kami 
Tob AexGevros. 
A \ < Ld ‘ ~ al / \ ~ ~ 
40 To 8€ trdpyev ro mpadtov 7H péow Kal totro TH 
La > r5) ~ Xr B / € 7s @ / anv fe 
akpw od det AapBavew ws alet KatnyopnFnoopevwr 4 
“ € , /, ~ lot ~ > , 
48> Awy 7} Opoiws +d Te mpP@Tov toh péoov Kal totro rob éoxd- 
‘ 7% “a A e , > € , > > Lg ~ 
Tov. Kal emi tod pn vrdpyev 8 woatTws. add’ dcayds 
‘ f \ ‘ > = J “. ? ‘ ~ 
To elvat réyerat Kal ro dAnbés eimetvy ard robro, Tocav- 
Taya@s olecbar ypy onuaive Kal ro Umdpyew. ofov drt 
5 TaY evavriwy éoTt pia éemornun. E€oTw yap TO A 7d piay 
elvat émuorhunv, Ta evavtia addjAdos ef ot B. 7d 87 A 
~ e Ld ? 4 ‘ > {3 ‘ €. > ~ 
7®@ B tmapye oby dore ta évavria [ro] piav elvar [adrav] 
> la > > og > x > ~ 3 ? lanl re 
enuoTnny, GAN’ Gre dAnOés eimety Kar’ atrdy piav elvar 
atrav émoriuny. 
é 3 L {eae | 4 + % ~ 4 A ~ ta 
10 SvupPaiver 6 dré pev emt Tod pécou ro mp@rov dé- 
6 8 be 4 >. S: ~ é A Aé 8, t 3 
yeo0a, TO Sé peoov emi Tod tpitov pH Aé€yecGa, olov ei 
€ , > 4 3 ta n~ 3 > ~ > A € i 
% oodia éotly émoaripn, tod 8 ayabod éorly 7 codia, ovp- 
mépacpa ort Tot ayabod éorw éemoripn: To pev 84 dyabdv 
P ” 9 , ¢ 5 , 24 > , eo4 \ ‘ 
otk éorw émornun, 7 S€ codia éariv émoripn. dré d€ 7d 
15 pev p€aov emt rob tpirov Aéyerar, To 5€ mp@rov emi tod pe- 
gov ov Aéyerat, olov ef Tob movod mavros eoTw éemoriun 7 
evavriov, 76 8 dyalov Kal évavtiov Kai moldy, ovpmépacpa 
pev Gre TOU ayabod Eotw emornun, ovK Eott dé Td ayabdv em- 
la 3 A A x % x ‘ > , > A t ? ‘ ~ 
orn odd€ TO ToLoY OvdE TO evavTiov, dAAd TO ayafov Taira. 
\ n \ ~ a ~ 
20 €ort S€ pyre TO TPOrov Kata Tod pécov pyre TovTO Kata TOD 
tpitod, Tob mpuwrov Kata Tov TpiTov OTE ev Aeyopevou OTE SE j27) 
Aeyouevov. ofov ef od emuornun Eat, €or. TovTOU yevos, Tod 8 
ayabot éorw éemoripn, cupmépacua ort Tob dyabod eort yevos: 
a Tp Ww 
katnyopetrat 8’ ovdév Kar’ oddevds. ef 8’ od Eotw emorjun, 
25 yevos earl tobro, tot 8 dyabod éorw éemoripn, cvprépacpa 


933 €or. ABCdP: éoratn:om, Al* 6 avAdoytapos Al&P 76 om. a 
rot 8'C 34 5€+-76 A 37 arodexrixos ABCdn yap} abv C3 
be 8’ om. Bt 3 adr6 0m. nAl¢ 67448 42nT = dvavriat+rois A1B 
B}ro Ba 7 hore ra évavria pia eva scripsi, fort. habet Al: ds ra évarria 
(+éor nD) 76 piav elvar adradv codd. P 12-13 €oriv! . . . rob om. A? 
12 cogia®+ émorjun ABCnAIP 20 8 ABdnI’: 3¢ ére B*C Ale 


a a 
35. 48°33-38. 49°18 
e 7 , > td x | ‘ ~ Ed ~ 
Ort tayabdy éort yévos: Kata pev 67 To axpov KaTHyopei- 
4 ~ > 3 , 2 ? f 
Tat TO mpaTov, KaT GAATAwY 5” ov A€yerat. 27 
Tov adrov 87 27 

F 4 : pa} “~ a e , , > ‘ > N 
tpotrov Kal ént tod pn dmdpyew Anmréov. od yap del o7n- 

i ‘ A € ¥. , “~ ‘ t4 / > 2 
paives To pr) Urdpyew tdde THde 7) elvar tdde Tdde, GAN 
37 A] 4 ¢. , rot “ 4 a“ a > ” 
eviore 76 pin) elvas TOdE TODSE H TSE THdE, oloy Sri ovK EaTt 30 
Kunoews Kivnots 7) yevéoews yéveats, Sovis 8” €orw: ovK dpa 
q Hdovn yéveots. 7 mdAw ore yéAwros pev EotTt onpetov, on- 
peiov 8 ovK €ort onpeiov, wor’ od anpetor 6 yéAws. cpotws 
dé xdv tots dAdo €v Saois avatpetrac +o mpdBAnua TH 
AéyecOal mws mpds adto TO yévos. mdAw Gre 6 Katpos OvK 35 
€or xpdvos Séwv- Ged yap Katpos pev €ort, xpdvos 8 ovk 
4 f 4 A \ ~ > / Ld ‘ ‘ 
€or Séwy Sia To pendev clvar Oe wheAyov. dpovs pev yap 
Geréov Katporv Kal xpdvoy SdovTa Kal Oedv, rHv 8€ mpdracw 
Anmréov Kata THY Tot dvdpatos mraow. andAds yap Toto 
déyopey Kata mdvTwv, OTe Tovs pev Gpous del Berdov Kara 40 
Tas KAjoes Tay cvopatwr, oloy dvOpwros 7} ayabdy 7 evar- 

, » 2 , ~ 3 a x 2D , \ x , a 
Tia, ovk avOputrov 4 dyafod 7 evavTiwv, tas S€ mpordcets 49 
Anmréov Kata Tas ékdorou mrwoes’ yap Ort TovTw, olov 

\ nw bal @ t4 A La nn wv ~ 
+0 tcov, 7 G7 TovTov, olov 76 dimAdcwv, 7} Stt TobTo, olov 

‘ , nn t{ A * e ka © La ~ ” 
76 TUmTov 7) Op@yv, 7) Stt obros, olov 6 dvOpurtos Chov, 7 
el ws GNws rinre rotvopa Kata THY MpdTacW. 5 

37 To 8 trdpyew rode rHde Kai 1d dAnBevecfar rdde 
Kata Tovde tTocavraya@s Anmréov ocaxds al Karyyopias 
Sujpynvrar, Kal tavras 7 1H} amAds, emt  amAds 7% oup- 
menmdeypevas: Opoiws 5€ Kal TO pu) Uardpxew. éemioKerréov 
d€ ravra Kal Soptoréov BéAriov. 10 

38 To 8 éravadirAovpevov ev tats mpordcest mpds TH 

a »” / > A ~ , 4 > 5] / 
mputw axpw Gerdov, od mpos TH péow. Aéyw 8 olov et yé- 
voito avAroytopos Ort THs Suxavoovvns éorw emorHn Gre 
> / t oe 3 td nn > f ‘ ~ 7 ud 
dyaov, To Gre ayabov 7 4 ayabdv mpos TH mpwrw Geréov. 
éorw yap 70 A éemoripn ort ayabov, ef’ @ S€ B ayabdr, 15 
>7? Tv * a ‘ A > ‘ fol ~ 
ed’ & S¢ I Sxawovrn. to 89 A ddnbés rob B xaryyopij- 

~ A > “~ ww > f or > / > A ‘ 
gat’ tod yap ayabot eorw emoariun ore ayabdv. add Kai 

‘ ~ € A ft 4 > r Ld ‘A = , 
70 Brot Is } yap Suxaocvvn otep ayabdv. ovrw pev ody yi- 

bag r@de] rd5e C 768e7] rade n, fecit B 30 76 om. 1 35 
yévos codd. AIP: péoov coni. Al 37 wdérAtpa n 4I KAtoes 
Cdn Al: nrices AB tavavtia m 4933 or} om. 1 4mi+ron 
898 mn Al*: om. ABCA 12 olov] 67. ABCd 14 7.0m. C? 15 
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ANAAYTIKQN TIPOTEPQN A 


vetat avadvois. ei 5€ mpos 7H B rebein ro Gre ayabdv, ovk 
20 €oTar: 7O pev yap A Kata tot B ddnOeés éotar, 7d 5é B 
A ~ > > Xx wy ‘ x > 1 4 > a 
kata tot I ov« dAnbes eora: to yap ayabov om ayabdv 
Katnyopety Tis Sixavoowns Yetidos Kal od ovverov. cpoiws Sé 
Ss > 4 c h iz o w LJ 3 > t a“ 
Kal ef To dyrewov SerxBein ati €orw éemornrov 4 ayabdv, 7 
tpayéAados F py ov, 4% 6 avOpwros dbaprov F 
asaicOnrév: év amac. yap tols émiKarnyopoupevois mpos 7H 
dxpw rH erravadimrAwow beréov. 
) c ? 4 s , ~ 4 oe c ~ 
Oty 4 avry Sé Odors tv Spwr Grav amdds te ovdA- 
~ \ , bal a * a L > t o 
Aoyio Kai drav rode Te 7H H Tw, Adyw 8 olov Srav 
rayabov émornrov Sex07 Kal Oray eémornrov ort aya- 
4 ¥ ’ > 4 € ~ > x an , , ‘ 
30 Ody: GAN’ ef prev amAds emornrov Sédexrat, pwecov Beréov 7d 
Ld ‘| > @ > lg \ Sw 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ > la 
ov, ef 8’ dtu ayabov, To Tl Ov. EoTw yap TO pev A emorHun 
ort ti ov, ef @ 5é€ B ov m1, 76 8 ef @ I ayabdv. ary- 
bes 8 76 A rod B xarnyopetv- Av yap morn Tov Ties ov- 
Tos Gri ti ov, GAAd Kai ro B rot I: ro yap &f @ I ov 
@ + Al ”~ w wy > la > ~ o 
3g 7t. wore kal to A tod I: éorae dpa éemorjnpn tdyabotd dre 
> t ey N N toa ~ ww a >? > y ‘ 
dyabdv- Hv yap To Ti dv THs iSiov onueiov ovoias. ei S€ Td 
Ov pécov eréOn Kal mpos TH axpw 76 ov anA@s Kal yp) Td 
‘ bal 2 if 3 a ay 4 bid w > La > 
ti dv éd€xOn, od av Hv ovAdoytopos Ste E€oTw emuoTHN Ta4- 
yabot ott ayabdv, add’ Gri av, olov ef? & ro A emoriun 
49° Gre ov, ed’ & B ov, ef & IT ayabdv. davepov ody dru ev 
Tots év péper avAdoyiapots ottws Antréov Tos Gpous. 
Act 8€ Kai peradapBavew & 1d abro Stvarat, dvd- 39 
para avr’ dvoyatwy Kai Adyous dvti AGywv Kai Gvoya Kai 
ld ‘ 74 2 a - 4 we 7 csv a 
5 Adyov, Kat del avi tod Adyou tovvoya AapBarew- pdwy ydp 
e ~ 4 w ¢ > ‘ ’ ’ ~ x e 
) Ta@Y Gpwv Exbeors. olov ef undev Siadeper eimeiv ro Urrodn- 
mrov tov Sofacrod pn elvar yevos 7 pH elvar dmep drroAnmrdv 
zt 76 Sofacrov (ratrov yap TO onpatvopevov), avti Tot Adyou 
~ td ‘ e A a % ¥ wv / 
Tov AexBevtos To UroAnTTOv Kal TO Sofacrov pous Beréov. 
> X ’ > > td LJ ‘ ‘ € A > ‘ ‘7 
10 ’Emet 8 ot tatrév €ore 76 elvar rH Hdoviy ayabov Kai 40 
70 elvae THY HdovnY TO ayabdv, ody Cpoiws Derdov Tods Spous, 
> > ’ ia ’ * ‘ o e ¢ ‘ > , > 
Gd’ ef pev earw 6 ovddoyiopos Gri y HSovn Tayabdv, Ta- 
‘ > > o > ‘ > , a > a ~ A 
yabay, et 8’ dre dyabev, ayabdv. ovtTws Kant Trav dAwv. 
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38. 49°19-42. 50°6 
4t Ovn ear 5€ tadrdov ovr’ elvat ovr’ eimetv, Ort @ TO 
Undpyet, Tovrw mavtTi to A trdpye, Kal To elmety TO B15 


AY 


+7 A € 4 4 A 4 e , Raa 
mavri 76 B tndpyer, nal to A marti indpyer: oddev yap 


by 


kwrdter 76 Bre I trdpyew, py trav7i S€. olov éorw 7d B 
karov, 7d Sé€ I" Xeuxdv. ef 8) AeuvxG@ twi vrdpyer Kardv, 
GAnOes eimeiy ort TH AevKG@ vrrapye xadov- GAN’ od Tavti 
” > A + A a~ i” 4 4 4 ‘ > had 
iows. ef pev obv ro A 7H B tndpyet, pt) tav7i $€ Kab? of 20 
A wv > > ‘ ~ A wi? > , c / 
70 B, ovr «& mavri rH I’ 7d B, ovr’ ei pedvov trdpye, 
dvdyxn 76 A ovy Ort od mavri, GW’ odd’ trapyew. «f S€ 
xa?’ od dv ro B Aéynrat dAnOds, rovTw mari trdpye 
yaar ddnbads, rovre i dmdpxet, 
oupPincerat ro A, Kal? oS mavros ro B Aéyerat, Kara 
Tovrou travros AdyeoPar. €¢ pévror To A Aéyerat Kal” od av 25 

A , 4A 4 RAND! , ~ e , 

76 B déynrat Kara mavrds, ovdéy Kwdver T@ I trapyew 

‘ A ‘ x A a w ‘\ e , > 4 ~ 
7o B, py mavti 5€ 76 A 7 GAws pn Urdpyew. ev 87 Tots 
tptoiy Gpois SijAov Gri 76 Kal? od ro B mavrés 70 A déye- 

a> w > e a ld x £ , 
ofa totr’ €ort, Kal’ Gowv ro B déyerat, xara travrwy dé- 
4 a A > A A 4 4 .7 + 
yeoOat kai to A. Kai ef pev Kata mavros 70 B, Kai To 30 
A otrws: ef 8€ pe) Kata mavrdés, odx avdyxn TO A Kara 
tavros. 

Ov Set 8 olecfat mapa ro éxribecPail rt ovpPaivew 
Lg 3 +3 A Ed ~ , > 2 
Gromrov> ovdev yap mpooxpwpeOa 7H Tdde Tr elvat, GAA 
woTep 6 yewpeTpns THY Todtaiav Kal eOeiav Tide Kal 35 
> > ~ f; Ae > w aw > 4 ~ e 
amAary elvar A€yer odK ovcas, ovxY OUTWS xXpifra wes 
3 4 td o A a A 4 € or 
€x tovtwy audMoyilopevos. SAws yap 6 py) EoTw ws ddov 

. , 4 Ld x = € f ‘ o >, 
™pos pépos Kai dAdo mpos rovTo ws pépos mpos Odor, &€ 
ovdevos Tav ToLovTwr Setxvvcw 6 Sexxviwv, Wate ode yiverat 
avmMoyopos. 7H 8 exriBecPar obrw ypwpeOa worep Kai 50" 
~ ? Ld A 4 > > , 3 A 4 ¢ 
T® alcbdvecbat, tov pavOdvorr’ aréyovres: ov yap ovTws ws 
we v4 > td > > ~ e > te ¢ 
dvev TovTwy obvy oldv 7 amoderxOqvar, wamep e& wv 6 avA- 
Aoyiapds. 

42 Mi davOavéerw 8 judas ore ev TH attG ovMoyopd 5 

ovx dmavra Ta cvptepdopata & évos oxnpards €or, 

bi67aBB ot8EC §=18ytrd6 AB ig97Hom.n = 21 ef4+-rvi Ale 
22 Undpyew+ 7a y nT 23 navtit+roa BL 26 rH] i rH CIAL 
oadpxe CAL 27% ABC*n?P: om. CnAl¢ 8€C 28 ro! om. A 
29 mayrwy-+ roUTwY Cc 32 mavTos Al, Aldina: zavros a. B. Y- codd. 
35 xait-rhy Cin ryvbe+ elvas nT" 36 elvac om. Cn” oveay Bt 
oty B*C*d AIP et ante ws n; om. ABC 39 were] ov yap n §071 
éxribecbac mpooxpupeba Al 2 Tov pavOdvovr’ dA€yovres SCTipsi: Tov 
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ANAAYTIKQN TIPOTEPQN A 
GdAd TO pev Sia TovTOU TO S€ dv GAov. SiAov obv ore Kal 
Tas dvadvcets otrw momtéov. émet 8 od may mpoPdAnpa ev 
Gravrt oxnpate add’ ev éxdorw teraypéva, havepov ex Tob 


10 OvpTrepdopatos ev @ oxnpate Cyryréov. 
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Tous te mpos dpicpov t&v Adywv, doo. mpos E&Y TL TYY- 43 
La 5 tA , ~ > ~ Ld ‘ a 5 A 6 
yavovor Siereypévor Tav ev TH Spw, mpds 6 SreiAertar Oe- 
la 
téov dpov, Kal o8 Tov dmavta Adyov’ FArrov yap cupPyce- 
, 6. / * ~ t , ‘ it) 4 o 
rau Tapdtrecbar Sid TO pejKos, olov ef ro vdwp edekev dre 
bypdov moTdyv, TO TOTOV Kal TO Vdwp Gpous Oeréov. 
“BE 4 AY ’ e bé Ar ‘ ? é 
Te 8€ rods €€ dvrobecews avdAdoyicpovs od metpaTéov 44 
dvdyew: od yap éoTw ex TaV Keipdvwy avdyev. od yap dua 
avddoyiopiot Sederppevor eioiv, adda Sia ovwOyKens dpo- 
iy 
Aoynucvor mavres. olov ef trobduevos, adv dvvapyis tis pia 
4 ~ ’ 4 > > La , f t daa 
pn 3 Tay evarvtinv, pnd” éemoriynv piav elvat, elra €- 
xin 6rt obK ort nao Suvayus THY evavTiwy, olovel Tob byrewob 
Kai To} voowdous: dua yap eoTat TO adro dytewov Kal vo- 
oddes. Gri ev odv ovK €oTt pia mdvTwY THY évavTiwv Sivas, 
3 4 ae 3 ’ a 2 Mw > 4 F. 
erdddexrat, cru 8 emiornun ovx €or, od bédexTat. Kairor 
dpodoyeiy dvaykaiov dA’ ovx éx avddoyiopot, dAW’ /€ 
trobdcews. ToOTov peév obv ovK eoTw avayayely, drt 8 od pia 
Suvapis, €oTw: otros yap tows Kai wv avAdoyopds, exeivo 
8” bndbeats. 
e , 4 ‘ So. % ~ 8 A ~ 3 4 f 
Opotws Sé€ Kai emi ta&v bia Toh aduvdrov repatvopévwv: 
joe A 4 ; 4 > aA 4 aaAd ‘ x > %: i} va 
ovd€ yap TovTous odx Eotw avadvew, dAAa THy pev eis TO abd- 
vatov amaywynv €or. (avAopioud yap Seixverar), Odrepov 
ie ’ Mw 2 iA é A a a A 
ovK €orw: €€ trobécews yap mepaiverar. Siadepovor b€ 
Tay mpoeipnpevwy ote ev exeivois péev Set mpodiopodocy7jca- 
cba, ef péAdec cupdyoew, olov av Setx07 pia Svvapus 
~ , s , x ? lot i 
trav evavriwy, Kal emornuny elvar TH abrnv: evradba dé Kal 
}}) «mpodiopodcynodpevor ovyywpodar bia 1o davepov elvar 
7d tbeddos, olov reBeions tis Siapérpov cvppérpov TO Ta 
, 
mepitta toa evar tots aptiots. 
Tl A ‘ de ‘ o t > e bé a 
oArot S€ Kai €repot mepaivovrar e€ trobécews, ots 
2 a lod cad + 
emoxepacba Set Kai Siacnpfvar Kabapds. tives perv odv al 
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42. §0*7-45. 50°36 
r) 4 , a ~ f A % ia 4 b 
tagopai to’Twr, Kal mocaxas yiverar To &€ trobdcews, 50 
4 ? n ~ ~ ~ 
voTepov epotpev: viv 5é Toaobrov jutv EoTw pavepov, Ort ovK eaTW 
td uA ’ 
dvadvew eis TA oXHpaTa Tovs ToLovToUs avAAoyiopovs. Kal 
du’ Hy airiav, eipjKaper. 
’ a 
45 “Ooa 8 & wXeloot oynpacr Setxvurar trav mpoBan- 5 
é ~ ~ 
pdtwy, qv ev Oatépw ovAdoyicb7, dotw dvayayety tov ovA- 
’ a 
Aoytopov eis Oarepov, olov rov ev 7H TpwTw oTEpnTiKOY Eis TO 
‘ > ~ ~ 
Sevrepov, Kal Tov ev TH pow eis TO Tp@TOv, ody dmavyras 
de aA’ ee uy OY ‘ > a c / 3 ‘ 
€ evious. éorat d€ davepov ev Tots éeTopevois. Ei yap 
\ al a rad 
TO A pndei 7H B, 70 5€ B mavti rH I, 16 A ovderi 7H 10 
I. ottw pev ody 16 mp&tov oxjua, edv 8 dvriorpady to 
OTEpyTiKoV, TO pecov €aTar: TO yap B r@ pev A ovdevi, TO 
dé I’ mavri trdpxer. odpoiws 8€ Kai ef yn KabddAov ad’ ev 
peepee 6 avAdoytopds, olov ef ro pev A pndevi 7H B, ro 8e 
Brwi 7 T+ dvtiotpagevtos yap Tod orepytixod TO péoov 15 
€oTat ox7ua. 
Tév 8 & 7@ Sevtépw ocvddoyicpdv of pév Kalddov 
avax8yoovrat eis TO mp@tov, tay 8 ey peper drepos pdvos. 
wy A A ~ x 4 ca a ‘. ¢ ca 
éoTw yap 70 A tH pev B pmdevi 7H S€ I mavri drdpyov. 
avriotpadevros otv Tov oTepynTiKot TO TpPOTov €oTat Gxfpa" To 20 
pev yap B ovderi rH A, 76 5€ A wavti ro I tadpba. eay 
8€ TO KaTnyopixov 7 mpos TH B, 7o 5€é orepntixdv mpos TH 
~ o 4 XA -~ 4 > 7 ~ Lf A 
I’, mp&rov dpov Geréov 76 I: rotro yap otdai 7H A, 76 Se 
A mavti 7 B- dior’ oddevi 7G Bro I. od8’ dpa ro Bre I 
2 f > 4 A ‘ ra rr ’ > 4 La e 
ovdevi- avriorpéper yap Td otepntixdv. eav 8 ev péper 7 6 25 
ovadoyiapds, OTay prev 7 TO oTepyTiKdy mpdos TH peilorr 
dxpw, dvaxOnoera: els TO mp@rov, olov ef 7d A pdevi rH 
B, 7@ 8€ TP rwi- avriatpagevros yap tot otepyrixot 16 mpd- 
wy ~ A A \ a. . na \ X 4 
Tov €oTat oyna TO pev yap B ovdevi rH A, 7d b€ A tut 
~ ae 4 AY 4 > > / ¢t ’ \ 
t@ I. drav 5€ 70 Karnyopixdv, odk avadvOjcerat, olov et 76 30 
A ~ 4 B , ~ 4 T a | ig a” A b¢ 
7 pev B mavri, r@ dé I od mayti: otre yap déyerar 
> X \ 4 ta ” / 
avriotpogiy 70 A B, ovre yevopevyns Etat ovAdoyiopds. 
TTdkw of pev ev 7& tpitw cxrpat. otk dvadvbjcov- 
Tat mavres eis TO Tp@rov, ot 8 ev TH mpwtw mdvres eis Td 
iy < 4 ‘ x x ~ A . ‘ nn 
tpitov. tbrapyérw yap 76 A mavti 7@ B, 76 5€ B rui 7G 35 
I. ovxoty éereid7 dvtiotpéger 7d €v peper Katnyopidv, trdp- 
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ANAAYTIKQN TIPOTEPQN A 
fe to I rai 7@ B- 76 8€ A mavri vafpyer, dore yiverar 
7d TpiTov oxnua. Kal el orepyTiKos 6 ovANoyiopds, woav- 
Tws avriotpéder yap TO ev pepet KaTHyopiKOV, WOTE TO peV 
40 A ovdevi 7@ B, 70 5€ I rwi trapéer. 
51% Tay 8 & 7 Tedevtaiw aynpat. avddoyiopay els 

/ ? > adv > AY ~ w ‘ B6A 65 
pidvos ovk avadverat els TO mp@rov, Grav pm Kaborov TeOF 

4 s € 8 arr Fi > , , 6. 
70 oTEepyTiKor, ot ou mavres advadvovTar. KaTnyopeicbw 

A A ~ A ‘ A | ~ > UZ §. 
yap mavros to0 I ro A xai 76 B: odxoty avriotpéper ro I 

s™pos €xdrepov emt pepous: Undpye. dpa Twi 7H B. dor’ 
éorat TO mp@rov oyjua, ef To pev A mavti 7H I, 70 Se 
TI rwi 7d B. wai ef 7d pev A navti 7H I, ro 5€ B wi, 
¢ » A , > 4 ‘A ‘ \ ‘ aA + 
6 avdtos Adyos: avriotpéper yap mpos to B ro I. eav be 

‘ 8 B ‘ ~ £ ‘ de A +7 “~ T. ~ Lid 

7o pev B mavri 7H I, 70 Se twl 7@ I, mpéiros dpos 
10 Oeréos 76 B: ro yap B marti rH I, 76 8€ TF tui 7H A, wore 

A ‘ ~ > ‘ > Ld s a > #. ©. ‘ 
76 Brwir@ A, émei 8 avriorpéder ro ev pépe, kal 76 A 
twit 7@ B trdpfe. Kai ef orepntixds 6 avAdoytopds, Ka- 
Odrov Ta&Vv cpwv dvTwr, dpoiws AnTréov. bmapxérw yap TO 
B navri 7 I, 76 8€ A pnderi- ovxotv rwi 7H B trdpbea 

1370 I’, ro b€ A odderi 7H I’, war’ Eorar pécov 76 I’. cpoiws 
3é€ Kai ef To pev orepyntixoy KaBdrov, To Sé KaTyyopiKoy ev 
pepe: To pev yap A otdei 7a I, ro 5é I twi taév B indp- 

2A ’ ? id ~ A 7 > we > , 
fe. dav 8 & péper AndOR 76 orepyTixdy, ovK EaTat dvddv- 
3 A 8 - ~ 4 % A 4 ¢ La 
ots, olov ef ro pev B navi 7 TI, 7d 8€ A rwi pH dadp- 
> ta A ~ > a e , 

20 xet* avriotpadevros yap too B I ayddrepar al mporaces 
€covrat KaTa jLépos. 

Pavepov S€ Kai drt mpos 7d avadvew eis Gndra Ta 
oxnpata 7 mpos Tm eAdrrom Gxpw mMpdTacts avrioTpeTTEa 
ev apdorépots ois oxypact tavrns yap peraribenevys 

25 4) peTdBacts eyivero. 

Tav 8 & 7@ péow oxjpat arepos pev avadverat, 
o > % ’ , ’ A ¥ 4 x ‘A - ‘A 
arepos 8° ovk avadverat, els TO TpiTOv. Grav pev yap F TO 
KaOdAou orepntiKdv, avadverar. ef yap To A pydevi 7H B, 

n~ be CT , ? i LZ ¥. > / \ ‘ A 
TH Se Twi, apddorepa cpoiws avriorpéder mpos To A, 
@ A x B 38 ‘ ~ A x de T fe 4 La ‘ A 

30 wore TO pev B ovderi 7H A, ro S€ I twit: pécov dpa 7d A. 
wv de A A ‘ ~ B ~ NB T ‘ A ¢ 4 ) 
Grav S€ 706 A mavti ro B, rH 5é I rwi pH tadpyn, ovk 


b37 ray Bn onfjpxe+ro Bn 5197 rQ@ CI: trav ABn 8y 70 B 
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45. 50°37-46. 51°26 
4 >  ¢ > s s ~ ca > ~ 2 
€orat avdAvots’ otderépa yap t&v mpordcewy ex THs avti- 
arpopijs xabddou. 

Ki ‘ e > a ae A ta 3 ca ? 

at of éx toi tpirov 5€ oyjparos dvadv@joovrat eis 

A a e f Ld id > AY 
TO pécov, Grav 4 KabdAov TO orepnrixdy, olov ef ro A pn- 

‘ ~ A 4 Lom s x ‘ A ~ ‘7 
sei 7H ‘IT, rd 5€ Borwi 4 marti. nai yap ro I 7h pev A 

> , ~ ‘7 a e 4 LAS > > ‘ 4 A 
oddevt, TH S¢€ B tii trapEea. av 8 emi pépous F 70 ore- 
pyrixdv, ovK avadvOjcerar- od yap Séxerat dvriotpodny To 
€v pépet arropatiKov. 

® A ?. C4 e > ‘ ‘ > > 4 

avepov ovv Srt of avdToi ovAdoyiopot ovK dvadvovrat 
» a , ~ > 
€v TovTos Tots axnpacw otmep odd’ els TO mP@rov aveAvorto, 

‘ ~ ~ ~ ~ 
Kai ore eis TO mpa@Tov oyna TOV ovAdoyiopav avayoue- 
vw odrot povot dia Too advydrou trepaivovrat. 

Ilés pev obv 8et rods ovMoyiopods avdyew, Kai dre 
> ta ‘ Ed 3 La AJ , ~ ’ 
avadverat Ta oynpata ets GdAnda, davepov €x TaV El- 
46 pnudvwr. Siadeper S¢é me ev 7H Katacxevalew 7 dvacKkeud- 
lew 7d trorapBavew 4 Tavrov 7 ETepoy onpaivey TO pr) 
elvas rodi Kat elvar pr) TovTo, olov ro pr) elvar AEvKav TH 

A 4 > x J a o 2Q? ww ? t 
elvat pt AevKdv. ov yap TavTov onpaiver, od’ EoTw amd- 
gacts tov elvac Aevxdy rd elvat pr) AevKdv, GAa TO p41) 

Zz s 4 4 @ ¢€ o A w a t 
elvas AevKdv. Adyos S€ TovUTov dde. dpotws yap exer Td bv- 
vatat Badilew mpos ro Sivarar od Badilew rH €ore AevKdv 
mpos TO €oTw ov A~evKdv, Kai éxioratat TayaOdy mpos TO 
énioratat TO ovK ayabov. TO yap émicrarat Tayalov 7 E€oTW 
émorapevos tayabov ovdev Stadeper, ovdé 1d Svvarat Badi- 

Rl w , LA e b A > ta 

lew 7 €ore Suvdpevos .Badilew: wore Kai Ta avrikeipeva, 
od Stwarat Badilew—otx ore Suvdpevos Badilew. «t ody 7d 

9 Ld td > 4 st x w 4 
ovx éore Suvdpevos Padilew ratto onpaiver Kai €ore Suva- 

? ’ hal 4 cA ~ s oe e , 
pevos od Padilew 7 py Badilew, tadra ye apa vrdpte 

? ~ ¢ bd .] A f 7 A .7 * , 
rauT@ (6 yap avros Svvatar Kai Badilew Kai pr) Badi- 
lew, Kat éemornuwy tayabot Kai tod pi ayalod eari), ddots 
8€ Kai amddacis oby tmdpyovow ai avrikeipevat dua TO 
avt@. wonep odv ov tavTd €or. TO ph) emiotacbat tayabdv 

‘ b] 4 6 A 4 > 06: 35” f; ‘ > 06 ‘ 
kai émioracba 76 pn ayabdv, odd’ elvac pn ayafov Kat 

A t > 06 ? , ~ ‘ > aX La 6 ig 
py elvat dyabov tatrév. trav yap dvdAoyov ¢av Oarepa 
q eé it 6a: 35é€ 7d elvas py) (cov Kat To py «l- 
H €repa, Kai Odrepa. ovddé To elvas py too Tr) 

~ ~ 2, 3 w . 

vat loov: 7H pev yap vrdKertai TL, TH SvTt PN tow, Kal 

a345é€0m. AB —3, rovs Adyous nT 7 robe n* Ale 12-13 70 é€xiora- 

ofa B 18 od om. AleP Badilew 7 om. P 20 xaito6 nl Ale 

émorjuwy ABAIS: émoripnyCn éori ABnAI®: éxew Cn? 21 dpa 
om. B 24 avadcywr B* 25 ro* om. 0 
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ANAAYTIKQN TIPOTEPQN A 
a > w¥ A we ~ > 2 ia , 4 A hal Ld 2 
Tobr éatt Td dvicov, TH 8 oddev. Sidmep toov pev 7 avicov ov 
~. w ? nn ? 4 =. ww x 4 ’ s , 
wav, tcov 8 4 ovdk Icov may. ert TO Eotw ov AevKov EvAov 
a 3 v ‘ tA 2 s € 4 > 4 > 
Kat ovK éort Aevxov EvAov ody dua tmdpyer. ef ydp €ore 
30 fUAov ov AevKdv, Earar EvAov: Td Se pur) Sv AevKoy EVAoV ovK 
> , ? 4 A oo > Ww ~ > 
dvayen EvAov elvar. wore davepov Sti odk €or. TOD EoTw aya- 
fov ro €orw ox ayabdv anddacis. «f ody Kata Travros vos 
7 g¢dos 7 amddacis dAnOrys, «i py eorw amddacis, 57- 
dov ws Katddacis dv mws elm. Katapdcews S€ maons 
35 anopacts €oTw: Kal tavrns dpa To ovK €orw ovK ayabdr. 
“Exe. S€ rafw ryvde mpds dMydra. €orw 76 elvar ayabov 
ep od A, 76 8€ py elvar ayabov éf’ od B, 7d S€ elva 
4 > 1 +4? t c A ‘ s ‘ 4 ‘ ts 
ph dyabov ef? od I, tnd ro B, 76 8€ ph elvar py dy- 
abov eg’ od 4, bmd ro A. ravti 8H tmdper 7 76 A H 70 
4 ’ \ ~ > ~ A nn ‘ hal 4 ‘ . Q 
40.B, Kai ovdert 7H atr@- cai } 70 IH 76 A, Kat ovdai 
~ % ~ 4 tT 8 > 4 ‘ X € 4 > 
TH avT@. Kal & to I, avayxn to B mavti trdpyew (et 
52" yap adnbes eirety Gre eoriv od AevKdv, Kai Gre odK EoTe AevKoV 
dAnbés: advvatov yap dua elvar Aevkdv Kai elvar pity Acv- 
/ n vA % a ‘ a , 4 > 
kov, H elvar EvAov ov AevKdv Kai elvar EvAov AevKdy, dor 
ei p17 7 Katddacis, 7} amddacs trdpfe), TH 5€ Bro I 
A > Ff a 4 vg x ta a] x ca wv » ‘4 
5 0vK del (6 yap dAws pn EvAov, ode EvVAov Eorat od AevKév). 
dvdradw tow, @ To A, to A mavri (} yap ro I 7 70 
A: eet 8 oby oldy re dpa elvar py AevKdv Kal AcuKdv, 
A ¢ 7 ‘ A -~ Mw ~ > 4 > a 
7o A indpfer: xara yap tot dvros AevKot aAnfes eimeiv 
oe % w % ra ‘ x ~ > ‘ . A 
Grt ovK €orw ov AevKdv), Kata 5é€ rob A od Tavtos 76 A (Kara 
A a o A ww va .] > A A > ~ € 
10 yap Tod GAws pu) dvtos EvAou ovdK aAnbés to A eireiv, ws 
€ort EvAov Aevxdv, wate TO A adAnfés, ro 8 A ovK aAy- 
Bés, Gru EvAov Aevxdv). SiAov 8 sre nal ro A I ovdevi 
~ 2 ~ ‘ ‘ x A > if x ~ ? ~ 
7T@ atr@ Kat ro B nai ro A evdéxerar Twi 7TH adr@ 
trdp&at. 
€ , > 4 ‘3 € la A ‘ 
15 ‘Opotws 8 €xovor Kai al orepyoes mpos Tas KaTn- 
és , ~ ta ” ay? ka ‘ ’ wv +4? ad 
yopias tavTn TH Oca. icov ef’ od 7d A, ovK icov eg’ ob 
B, dvuwov ed’ 05 I, on ducov ef’ of 4. 
Kai émi roddv 8€, dv toils pev tadpxe: tots 8 ody 
indpxe. tabrov, 7 pev arddacis dpotws aAnBevour’ dy, dre 
.) wv ‘ 4 ~” 4 > wv \ e o > 
20 00K €aTt AeuKa TdvTa 7} Ste ovK EoTL AevKdY Exacrov: Gru 8 
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46. 51>27-52>14 
> s > A a a 4 3 3 > 4 a“ 
éoriv od AevKov exacTov 4% mdvra éoriv od AevKd, peddos. 
¢ i A ‘ a Ow a ~ , 2 ‘ w > 
dpoiws S€ Kai Tod ~ore Gv Cov Aevxdv od To eaTw ov Acv- 
Kov dmav Ca@ov amddacis (dudw yap yevdeis), ala 70 
ov €att may C@ov AeuKov. 24 
’"Emeit 5€ SHAov Sri Erepov onpai- 24 

A C4 3 / + ’ a , 7 A x 
ver TO €oTw ov AevKdy Kal ovK eart AevKdV, Kal TO fev Ka- 25 

4 \ > > / ‘ ¢ 2 ig > , | if: 
ragacis 7o 8 dmddaas, pavepov ws ody 6 avros tpdr0s 
Tov Seuxvivat éxdtepov, olov dru 6 av 7 C@ov ovK ore Acv- 

‘ “ ? ‘4 A FZ ‘ og > ‘ > ~ x 
Kov 7 evddxerar pt) elvar Aevkdv, Kal Gre aAnbes eimety py 
Aevkdv' tobto yap éorw elvar pt) AevKdv. GANA TO pev 
aAnbeés eimety Eott AevKdv etre pn AEvKdv 6 avTos TpdTOS- 30 
KatTacKevaotika@s yap dudw dia tod mpostou SeixvuTat ox7- 
patos: TO yap aAnBés rH EoTw spoiws tdrretat Tod yap 
adnbés eimety AevKdv ov TO GAnbes etretv pt AevKOV arddpa- 
ats, GAAG TO 7) GAnbes ecimeiy AevKdv. ef Sy EoTar aAnfés 
ciety 6 dv 4% dvOpwos povatxoy elvac 7} py) povorxey elvar, 35 
6 av 7 f@ov Anmréov 7 elvar povorxdv 7 elvar p27) povatker, 

‘ f A 4 x im an Mw > 
Kai Sédeucrar. To dé 7) elvar povorxdy 6 dv 4 dvOpwros, ava- 
oxevactixas SeixvuTat Kata TOUS cipnevous TpOTOUS TpEis: 

¢ ~ 2 o a w A +7 s o > Gg 

‘Amr\Gs 8 Srav ottws é€yn 7O A wai 76 B dof aya 

‘ ~ % ~ x 3 a x * > > 4 , 
pev 7H ad7@ pry evddexecPa, marti 5é€ e€ avaynns Odre- 40 
pov, cat mdAw 76 I’ wai 7d 4 woavrws, emnra $€ 7H I 52> 
to A Kai pa avriotpédn, kat T@ B rd 4 axodovbyce Kal 

by hs ¥ ‘ A A . x f ~ ‘ | a 
ovK avriotpéper’ Kai to pev A nat A evddxerar 7H atra, 

‘ ‘ . 3 > # ~ ‘3 + ov ~ 
76 5€ B wai TI odx eévddxerat. mpairov pev ody or. 7H B 

‘ 4 ? a ta > a A 7 ~ 
7o A émera, evOevde davepdv. emet yap mavti tov I As 
Odrepov && dvdykns, @ Sé 7d B, odk evddexera ro I bia 
7o ouvemipépew 7o A, 7d 8€ A Kai B py eddxecPar 7H 
av7®, davepov ott 76 A axodovOycer. madw enet tH A 70 
I ovx avriorpéger, mavri 8€ 76 I 16 A, evddyerat 76 A 

A A ~ % ~ e 7, x ie ‘ 4 > 
kai To 4 7T@ adt@ vrapyew. 7d 8€ ye B Kwai ro I ovk 10 
evdexerar Sia TO ovvaxodovbety 7H I ro A: cupBaiver ydp 
Tt advvatov. davepov odv are ose TH A 70 B avriotpéde, 
éneimrep eyxwpet aya to A Kat to A trrdpxew. 

UJ ? 5 a J ‘ > ~ f , ~ ha 

AvpBaiver 8 eviore wat ev TH ToavTn tdfer THY dpwy 


429 76] rou n 3I xataoKevagtixes n? 34 €orat coni. Jenkinson, 
habet ut vid. Al: éorw codd. 356sn avCnAl: dav AB 36 
elva® om. B 39 ovrws Grav C br ro om. n 8€ om. A? 
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ANAAYTIKQN IIPOTEPQN A 


? a x a 4 x > rf , 3 ~ te 

1sdmardobat dia 76 pr) TA avrixetyeva AapPavew dpbds dv 

> 4 ‘ , e 4 » A 4 * 4 

avayen tavti Odrepov tmdpyew: olov ef ro A Kai ro B py 

evdexerat dua 7@ atr@, avayen 8 tndpyew, w pn Oa- 

tepov, Odzepov, Kai mdAw ro I nai to A woavrws, @ Sé 

ro I’, mavri émerac ro A. ovpByoerar yap @ 7d A, ro B 

e f ’ > 4 a - ‘ oa » ra A ? 7 

20 Urapyew €& avayens, Orep eoTi petdos. eiAjdbw yap amd- 

dans trav A By ef’ & Z, wat maddy trav TA 9 ef’ 

et > 4 \ 1, os ‘ nn ‘ xn \ \ , 

@ O. dvdyxn 8) marti 7 TO A 7 TO ZH yap THY ga- 

n A > , A id hl ‘ ” ‘ , 
ow 7} Thy anddacw. Kal mddAw 7 To TH 16 O- ddors 
‘ ‘ > , ‘ tT A ‘ 4 e , 

yap Kal dnddacs. Kai & ro I, mavti ro A tadxecrat. 

25 woTe @ TO Z, mavti TO O. mddAw erel tov Z B mavri 6a- 

Tepov Kai trav O A woavrws, dxodovbel 5€ tH Z to B, 

A ~ > 4 A ~ ‘ A J wy ~ 

kal t@ 4 axodovOjce to B- robtro yap iopevr. ef apa TH 

I ro A, wai r@ 4 76 B. robro 8€ eidos- dvaradw yap 

hv ev tots ovtTws exovow 7 dxoAovOyots. ov yap tows avdynn 

zo mavtt To A 7 To Z, ode To Z 7 70 B: ov yap eoTw and- 

~ 8 a AY > ~ A > > A > , 

¢aots tol A rd Z. Tot yap ayafob 76 otk ayalov aré- 

? A] A ’ 3 ‘ b > > x ~ w > ‘ wee 

¢acts: od tabro 8 ati 7d odn dyabay TH ovr’ ayabdv obr 

ov« ayabdv. dpoiws 8€ Kai emi trav I A: al yap damodd- 
oes ai etAnupevar dSvo eiotv. 


B. 


, , A +t La 4 4 , .7 ld 
Ev méoos pev obv oxnjpace wat 8a mow Kat md- 
owv mpoTdcewy Kal mote Kai mas yivetat ovddoyiapds, 
goert 8 ets ota PArerréov davacKevdlovrt Kal KaTaoKeud- 
53% Covre, cal mas Set Cyteiv mept tot mpoKxeyévov Kal” drovay- 
~ id w A a if € ~ , ‘ ‘ 
otv péBodov, ére Sé€ Sia wotas od00 AnYopeba tas epi 
o > i ww 4 > ‘ > e ‘ , 
éxaorov dapyds, 707 SeAnAvOapev. émei 8 of pev Kxabdrov 
~ ~ > 4 € ‘ ‘ a e xu , 
Trav ovddoyiopday eloiv of 8€ Kara pépos, of pev KabddAov 
, mn) , A ~ > ’ - e x 
gmavres aiet mAeiw ovdrdoyilovrar, trav 8 ev péper of pev 
s 
KaTnyopikol Aci, ot 8 amodatixot TO cupTépacpa po- 
vov. at pev yap dAAa mpotdces dvriotpépovow, 7 S5€ ore- 
pytixn ovK avriotpéper. ro S€ ovpmépacua Ti KaTd Twos 
€orw, wal ot péev addAdoe avAdoyicpot mAciw auddoyilov- 


big ra Waitz raom.nt @ A! 18 Garepov om, Ct 19 érnra 
ABn yap om. AB 25 To 8 mavri rH [ BA 26 ra 10 
A*BCNAIP: 16 Oro Ar ro bre B 27 ta*) ro AP 32 TO ovK 
dyafov om. mn! 33 ox dyafdv] xaxcy Kai 16 odx dyabdv n: xaxdv n? 
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46. 52>15-B. 2. 53°4 
rat, olov ef tro A dédeuxra mavri tS B 7 rw, wai ro B 
7 ~ > ~ ¢ , .7 > .7 ~ A 
Twi 7@ A avayKxatov bndpyew, kai ef pndevi rd B ro A, 
ovdé ro B ovdevi r@ A, todo 8 Erepov rod EuTrpoober: et Sé 
Twi pr omdpye, ovK davdyxn nat tro B rwi ro A ph 
Undpxew: evdexerar yap Tavri Urdpyxew. 
Attn pev ody Kown mdvrwy aitta, tv te Kabddov 
7 ~ ‘ , w A + ~ - ‘ we 
kal Ta@V Kata peépos: €oTt S€ mepi trav KafdAov Kat aAws 
elmety. doa yap 7 bro TO péoov 7} b1d TO GcUpTépacua 
3 c b \ 
€or, dmavrwy é€orat 6 attos avAdoyicpos, eav Ta pev ev 
D pé a 8 ev Ta 10; 64, olov et ro A B 
TH péow ta 8 ev tH cupmepdopatt tebH, olov et rd 
, * ~ oe € 4 x hel 4 ’ a 
ovurépacpa Sia tod I, doa bro ro BH ro IT ecru, 
> Ld ‘A 4 - ‘A , ‘ A > ¢ 
avaykn Kata mavrwy rXdyecBar rd A> ef yap to A ev hw 
t@® B, ro 8€ B & 7r@ A, Kwai to A dora ev rH A+ md- 
Aw ef ro E ev dhw rH I, ro b€ I ev rH A, wai ro E 
? ~ 4 ia f A a 3 ‘ « a 
év T@ A €orat. cpotws S€ Kai ef orepytixds 6 avA\oytopds. 
emt S€ tod Sevrépov cxynpatos ro bro ro oupmépacpa pid- 
vov €atat avMoyicacba, olov «& to A rH B prderi, rh 
8¢ I” mavri- ovprépacpa ore oddei rH I 70 B. ef 8H 10 
A tno ro I écri, davepov ot ovy trdpye atr@ ro B- 
~ 2 € ‘ ‘ o % ¢ 4 > a A ~ 
rots 8° bao to A ore ody dmdpyer, od SiAov Sia Tov avA- 
Aoytopod. kairo. ody Umdpyes TH E, ef Eatw tro ro A: 
3 4 8 x ~ x 4 i x ‘ ~ 
aa ro pev TH I pndevi trdpyew ro B dca tod ava- 
~ Lé 8 4 ~ ‘ i - ? , 
Aoyiopod Sédeuxrat, to 8€ tH A pH Urdpyew avardde- 
w oe ’ > 4, A A f ‘ 
Krov etAnmrat, wor’ ov da tov avMoyiwopov oupPaiver ro 
B +r@ E py vrapyew. emi 5€ trav & pepe tev pev bro 
TO cupmépacua ovK €oTat TO dvayxaiov (od yap yiverat 
, 4 7 ~ ’ , ~ > e 1 A 
avAdoyiapos, Grav atrn Andhy ev pepe), tav 8 tro ro 
péoov é€orat mdvrwy, mAnv od bia Tov avdAdoytopdv: olov ef 
76 A navi ro B, ro S€ B rwi re I+ tot pév yap trod 
‘ td 2 ” , ~ > € ‘ 4 w 
ro I’ rebévros odw €orat avAdoyiopds, Tod 8 bro 76 B éorat, 
* ’ 3 A 4 Pd ¢ ¢ A > ‘ ~ w 
adn’ od bia Tov mpoyeyernpevov. dpotws 5€ Kami toy dAwy 
~ € 4 w 
oxnudrwr: To péev yap td TO ouumépacua ovK éorat, 
, > 4 ‘ > A * , ‘ ®. 
Barépov 8° -€orat, mAnv od bia Tov cvAdoyiopov, F Kai &v 
~ ’ > a sf ‘ ¢ A A 
tots xafoAov €& avamodeixTov THs mpoTdcews Ta vm TO 
, ’ , o baal 2»? > aw na a ae | 4 
peécov édeixvuto: war’ 7 00d” exel Eorat 7 Kai emt ToUTwY. 
” E. x . ” v eo » 9 f) a t ‘ 
‘ott pev odv ovtTws exe wor dAnbeis elvat tas mpo- 
aro #... Bon. nt i TamarwiC 15 re fecit B 22 bis, 24 ev 
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ANAAYTIKQN IIPOTEPQN B 


tdces dv dv 6 auddoyiopds, Eore 8’ wore Wevdeis, gore S 
o A x 3 Rod \ DS ~ A ‘ - na 
ware Thy pev adAnOi mv Se wevdp. 7d S€ cvpmdpacpa 7 
aAnfes 7 yeidos e& avayens. €€ aAnbav peév ody ode éort 
Yeidos avddoyicacba, ex pevddv 8 Earw dAnbés, ary 
ot Store GAN’ Orr Too yap Siott ovK eaTw ex yevdav avdAdo- 
, x, a > > ¢ 7 ~ € ‘ / 

propos: bv Hv 8 airiav, ev Tots émopevois AexOnoerar. 

ITIparov pev obv dri e€ dAnOdv ody oldv re peidos 

’ 2 “~ a > ‘ ~ wy > ‘ 

avMoyicacba, evreHBev SHAov. ef yap tot A svTos avayKn 

‘ t a Lo» > 7 n \ + > > 
To B elvat, rod B py dvtos avayxn 7o A put) elvar. ef odv 
dAnbés eore 7o A, avayen 7d B adAnOes elvar, 7 cvpby- 
gerat 70 atto dua elvai te Kat ovx elvat- totro 8’ advva- 
Tov. pn ot b€ Keira to A eis dpos, UrodndOirw evdéye- 
chat évds twos ovtos e€ avayxns Te oupPaiver: od yap 
oldv te: 7O prev yap ovpBaivov &€€ avayxns To cupmépa- 
apd eort, &° dv 8€ roiro yiverar eAaxiorwy, tpets Spot, 
bdo bé dtacryHpata Kai mpotdces. ef ovv adnOés, & to B 
dmdpxet, 70 A marti, @ S€ ro I, ro B, & 7d I, avayen 

A € ts ‘ > ts ~ a o 
to A umdpyew Kai ody oldv te totro wevdos elvar: aya 

\ e nd > A A > ¢€ 4 A s. ¢ a a 
yap vrdapfer tadro Kai ovx tmdpfa. To obv A wamep & Kel- 

4 La a” < , 4 a J \ ~ 
Tat, dvo0 mpordcets avdAdAndbeicar. scpoiws Sé Kai emi rav 
orepntixd@y exes ov yap €orw €€ Gr7Odv Sei€ar peddos. 

"Ex yevddv 8 addnBés eote avddoyicachar Kat ap- 
fotépwy tav mpoTdcewy ypevddv odowy Kal THs pids, Tav- 
rns 8° ody omorépas ervyey adda Tis Seutépas, éedvrep 
dAnv AapBavyn yYpevdp- py Ans S€ AapBavoyevns eorw 
¢ ~ w Xx 4 ud ~ € f ~ A 
omotepacoiv. éaTw yap 76 A dhw 7H I" Sadpyov, 7H Se 
B prdei, pndé 76 Brae I. evddxerat S€ robdr0, ofov Aw 
ovdevi Cov, odd dios odderi avOpwrrw. éav obv AndOFG 7d A 
mavtt 7@ B wat ro B amavti r@ I, to A mavri rH I 
unapfe, wor e& ayudoty ypevddv adrnfés 7d cuprépa- 
apa’ ds yap avOpwros Cov. waavtws 5€ Kai 70 oTEpy- 
tudv. €omt yap TH I pyre to A tmapyew pnderi pyre rd 
B, 76 pévtron A 7G B marti, olov éav trav atrav dpwr dn- 
P0evrwy pécov te 6 avOpwros: ALOw yap ovre Caov ovre 
we > A e 4 2 a ‘ 8 ~ w > A 
avOpurros ovdevi drrdpyer, avOpwmw dé mavTi (Gov. wor’ eav 

bg od’ ott Al: ob rob Sid7e BPn 10 SexOjoera n 12 ovdAdoyicacBat 
om. n 16 brodng09 7a ABIL 19 eAdyiorov CLL 20 Kal] 
ai C 21 Umdexer C 23 Go7ep Exxerrar Bly} 25 dAndetas C 
26 dAnOeray C 27 tav om. ABC 28 ada rijs Sevrepas om. B: 
dda ris Bn 30 7G? 2P: trav ABCT 36 €orw C 


2. 53°5-54*30 

@ pev trdpye, AGBn pydevi trdpyew, b SE py Urdpyer, 4o 
mavtit wadpxyew, ex ypevddv dudoiy ddrnbes gorar 76 oup- 
mépacpa. dpoiws S€ SetyOyjoerar Kal eav emi mu pevdis 544 
exatépa Andb7. 2 

*Eav 8 7 érépa teOH pevdys, rijs pev mpd- 2 
Tys Ans Yevdots odons, olov ris A B, ode éorat 76 oupreé- 
pacpa adnbés, rijs 6€ BI dora. Adyw 8 dAnv pevdh viv 
evavriav, olov «i underi trdpyov mavri eiAnmrat 7} et mavri 
pndevi trdpyew. éotw yap 70 A 7H B pndevri irdpyov, 76 
8€ B r@ I mavri. av 84 rH per BI ampdracw dAdBw 
aAnby, tHv S€ ro A B evdH oAnv, cal mavri trdpyew 7H 
B 76 A, ddvvatov 76 cvptrépacpa adAnBes elvar: ovdevi yap 


wn 


baripxye tav I, cimep @ to B, pndevi ro A, 76 5€ B mavti 10 
~ ¢ , + 2g? ». 3 A +7 ¢ , ‘ \ 
7@ I. Gpotws 8’ odd’ ei 76 A 7@ B ravi bmdpye Kai 70 
Bre I, &dydby 8 4 pev 76 BI addyOys mpdtacs, % 
d¢ 70 A B yevdns ody, cal pnderi & ro B, 76 A—r6 ovp- 
PA ~ ww 4 ay is :_ ~ AM 
mépacpa yetdos eatar: mavTi yap wnapfee tH I zo A, 
eirep @ 76 B, mavti ro A, to 5€ B mavti 7@ I. davepov 15 
> o a , ° t A 7 
otv oT. THS TMpwryns GAns AapBavopevns yevdois, edv TE Ka- 
tagatucis edv te orepytixis, tis 8 érépas ddnfois, ov yive- 
tat dAnbes 7d cuptrépacpa. 18 
Mn oans &€ AapBavopevns 18 
~ ” 3 bh x ~ ‘3 ‘7 € 4 ~ 
yevdots €orar. ef yap To A rH pev I mavri tadpye ro 
d¢ B rwi, ro 8€ B ravi 7H I, olov Cov Kinvw pev mavti 20 
Aevk@ 8€ Twi, ro 8€ AevKdv mayTi KUkvw, éav AndbA 1d A 
mavti t@ B wai 76 B mavti rH I, ro A mavri tH I irrapte 
GAnfas- mas yap KUKvos C@ov. dcpoiws S€ Kal ef orepytiKov 
Mw A ? a ‘ s ~ 4 ‘ e ¢ 
ein 10 A B- éyywpet yap to A 7@ pevy B twi stadpyew 
TH 5é€ I prdevi, ro 8€ B mavri 7 I, olov Cov rwi Aeve 25 
~ a > + A ‘ A - la 3 > , 
K® xlovw 8 oddeutd, AevKov S€ mdéon yur. ed odv Andbein 
To pev A prdevi tH B, 7d S€ B mavti rH I, 70 A ovderi 
7@ I drdp€er. 28 
*Eav 8 7 pev A B mpdracts crn Ang6F 28 
dAnbys, 4 S€ B I didn pevdns, gota ovMoyiopcs dAn- 
x > * Af , A ~ ‘7 ~ ‘ € La 
Bris: ovdev yap Kwdvee TO A 7H B xal rH I wavti trap- 30 


bygo per dC obadpyetnavrin[ pn ae, Al 4t brapyew+relpn 
Here PX 7 PXT x n 


5475 el] jn 6 drapyxew] dadpxov n 870 om. BC Aom. I 
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4 id : ~ e ~ > ~ ta 
xew, To péevroa B prderi 7G I, olov daa tot adroo yevous 
wi 4 «>? Ld 4 A -~ 7 oe . > a, 
el8n py tr’ aAAnAa’ ro yap C@ov Kal inmw Kal avOpdmw 
e , ” ? > + > rg aA t ~ A 
Umdpxet, mos 8 oddert avOpwimw. éeav odv AndOp ro A 

‘ Cal 4 ‘A 4 ~ 3 4 La a 
navri 7@ B wat ro B mavti rH I, ddnbeés €orat 7d cup- 
, ~ e La a id ¢ , 
35 Tepacpa, yevdots cAns otons tis B I mpordcews. spoiws 
&€ xal orepytixis ovons THs A B mpordcews. evdéxerar yap 
% 4 -~ , ~ ‘ e , A A 
70 A pyre rH B pre 7H I previ trrdpyew, pndé ro B 
4 ~ a > a” , ma A cd 
prndevi 7@ I, olov rots &e€ dou yevous eidecr 7d yévos: 
TO yap C@ov obre povatxy ovr latpixy vmdpxe, ovd’ 
é = ~ ~ 
54° 7 povoun iarpucn. Andbevros ody tot pev A pndevi rd B, 
~ A A ~ > A C4 4 é A ’ 
rot $€ B mavtira I, adnbés dora ro ovprépacpa. Kai el 
pn oAn pevdjs 7 BI gd emi tt, nat ovrws Eorat TO ovp- 
rd > id RASS A # ‘ ‘ ~ B ‘ ~ 
mépagpa GAnBés. ovdev yap kwite 76 A Kai TO B kai rh 
Ld ¢ , ‘ EA ‘ ~ A ¥. ~ 
sI° daw trdpyew, to pévror B rwi 7@ I, ofov 16 yévos 7h 
‘ ~ ~ A a ~ 4 > cA % 
eer Kal tH Stadopa- ro yap Cdov marti avOpirw xa 
a ~ € ’ Ld ‘ ~ ‘ > , ’ + A 
mavri mel@, 6 8 avOpwros Twi mel@ Kai ov Tavri. ei obv TO 
A navrit@ B nai 76 B mavti rH I Andbein, 76 A wave 
~ e , 4 a E So ¢ , A ‘ ~ 
7m I imdpke- orep Fv dAnbés. opoiws 8€ Kal orepnrucis 
4 ~ Fd > rs A a a ~ 
10 otons THs A B mpordcews. evddxera yap ro A pre 7H B 
4 ~ 4 e , A if .7 ~ 
pyre TH I pnderi brdpyew, 76 pevra B rwi rH I, olov 
TO yévos TH €& Gdov yevous etdet Kai SiagopaG: Td yap 
{@ov ovre ppovrjcer ovdeuid trdpyer obre Oewpnrixh, 7 Se 
dpovnas Twi Oewpnrixh. ef odv Andbein ro pév A pydevi rH 
15 B, ro 8€ B mavti 7H I, otdevri rH I ro A trapke- robro 
3° Fv ddnbes. 
? ‘ 4 ~ » ta ~ I if ‘ ~ 
Emi 5€ ra&v &v péper cvAMoyiopadv evddxerar Kai Tijs 
‘ , a 4 ~ ~ ? es , ~ 
mpuTns mpotdgews OAns otvons yevdots tis 8° érépas adnbois 
dAnbes elvar 7d cupmépacpa, Kal emi te Yevdods ovens Tijs 
, ~ ? en 4 bs ~ ‘ a A > ~ ~ 
20 mputns THs 8 érépas dAnfois, Kal ris pev dAnOods rijs 
8 é&v pepe Wevdois, cai audorépwv evddv. ovdév yap Kw- 
Aver 76 A 7H pev B prdevi tadpyew rH S€ I twi, xa 
s “a ‘ a > ~ ‘ ~ A x 
7o Bré I ri, olov Ciov ovdepuad yudoe Acvad 8 rwi 
brdpxet, kal 7 xuwv Aevkm Twi. ef odv pécov TEFein H Kus, 
25 mpa@rov 5€ ro (Gov, cal AndOein To prev A CAw 7H B trap- 
xew, ro 8€ Brwi rH I, y pev A B Gdn pevdis, 7 8é 
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od’ tatpixy A bg «ai? om, A 76...7eCaom. At 8 rH} 
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2. 54°31-55*21 
BI daAnoys, wai 76 cupmépacua aAnOés. cpoiws 5é€ Ka 
orepntiuchs ovens Tis A B mpordcews: eyywpet yap 76 A 7H 
x ov ¢€ 4 ~ x 4 4 € 4 A , 
pev B chy tndpyew 7H 5€ I rut ph dadpyew, ro pev- 
to. Brwi rH I badpyew, olov ro (Gov avOpwrw peév tmavrt 30 
indpxer, Aeux@ Sé wi odty Emerar, 6 8’ dvOpwros tui 
Aeva@ Undpyet, wor’ ef pécou Tebévros Tob avOpwrou Andbein 
To A prdei 7H B bndpyew, 7d 5€ B rwi 7H I tnapyxew, 
ddnbés Eorat TO aupmrépacpa yevdots ovons dAns tis A B 
, ‘ ’ ’ / x e ie 4 ‘ 
mpotdcews. Kai ef emi te evdns 7 A B mpdrans, éorat 70 35 
‘, 3 4 ’ ¥ ‘ v4 ‘ ’ ~ 4 
ouprépacpa aAnfés. ovdév yap KwAvet 7d A wai TH B kai 
~ ‘ e r ‘ ‘ ~ 7 ia , A 
7@ I twi trdapyew, cai 70 Ber@ I twi trapyew, olov ro 
be i KaA@ Kal Twi iAw, Kat TO KaAdy Tit ar 
@ov Twi Kad@ Kai Twi peydAw, Kai ov Tiwi peydrAw 
ondpxew. éav otv Andby 7d A navti td Brairo Bruira I, 
4 pev A B apdracs émi te evdyns éora, 7 5€ BI ddn- 554 
Ons, Kal To cupmépacpa aAnbés. cuoiws S€ Kal orepytiKijs 
ovens THs A B mpotacews: of yap advroi dpot écovrat Kai 
woatTws Keipevor Tpos THY aTrddekw. 4 
Ilajw ef 7 pev A Bs, 
adrnOyns 4 5€ BI Pevdis, adnbés Eorat ro ouprépacpa. 5 
, a A ‘ A ~ 4 a ¢€ 4 ~ x 
ovder yap KwAver To A 7H pev B cAw tbrdpyew 7H 5é I 
‘ A A ~ s Aa 4 ~ ta 
twi, kai To Bore I pndei trdapyewv, olov Cov xvnvw 
A ‘7 la x ’ ta 4 , x , 4 > ’ 
peév mavri peda dé Twi, Kixvos 5é ovderi peda. wor’ ef 
Andbein mavtt 7@ B ro A nai ro B rwi rH I, adnbes 
w 4 4 ~ we ~ ¢ / A 7 
€oTat TO cuptépacpa pevdois dvros rou BI’. cpuoiws 5€ Kai 10 
otepyntixys AapPavoperns tis A B mpordcews. eyywpet yap 
7o A rm per B prdei re 5€ I rwi py imdpyew, 70 
pevra. B pnderi 7H I, olov 14 yévos 7H &€ aMov yevous 
wi a ~ , a e a PAN ‘ % ~ 
eidec Kal 7h oupPeBnxdre tots atbrot ecidect- 7o yap C@ov 
? ~ A ’ A € P 4 ~ / , ig 7 2 ‘ 
dpOud pev oddevi trdpyer Acue S€ tut, 6 8 dpiOuds 15 
ovdert AevK@d: eav ody péoov reOH 6 apiOuds, Kai AndOR 7d 
pev A prdevi7@ B, ro S€ Brwi 7@ I, 76 A twi ro T 
ovy undpte, omep Fv adnbés: kal 7 pev A B mporaars 
ddnOys, 7 8€ BI pevdns. Kwai ef emi te pevdjs 4 A B, 
evdns 5€ kai 7 BI’, €orat 16 cupmépacpa adnbés. oddev 29 
‘ 4 ‘A -~ % ‘ ~ ‘ € 4 e 
yap Kwrdter 76 A 7H B rwi nai 7H I rwi brapyew exa- 


628 ovens+oAns BI 3570 om. ABn 37 Kal... Umdpyew 
om. n ro? om. n! 55°6 ro 8€ y A Il orepytixis-+ ovens n 
12 pev om. C 14 avrod A: davrot n 15 tet codd.: revi of coni. 
Jenkinson 16 ovv om. B 17707... fom. A ivi] th 
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ANAAYTIKQN ITIPOTEPQN B 
répw, 70 5€ B prderi 7G IT, olov ei evavriov ro B wp T, 
Ld A , ~ > ~ i A A ~ \ 
dudw S€ avpBeBynxdta TH alt yever’ TO yap Caov tur 
Aevk@ kal twi pédAav dmdpyer, Aevxdy 8 ovddeai pédAan. 
25 €av odv AngOH 7d A ravti 7H B wai ro B rwi 7H I, 
dAnbés €orat TO oupmépacua. Kal orepytixys 5€ AapPavo- 
pens ris A B doavtws: of yap adroit dpor Kal woavtws 
teOjoovrat mpdos THY amoderéw. Kai audotépwv S€ Yevddv 
ovod@y éatar To ovuptépacpa aAnbés: eyywpet yap To A TH 
\ ‘ ~ A ‘ € , ‘ a \ 
zopev B prdei ra 5é I twit trapyew, to pevra B prdei 
a“ ? \ 2 ~ >, La lA sd ‘ ~ 
7@ I, olov ro yévos 7H && GNov yevous cider Kal TH ovp- 
BeBnxote tots elSecr rots atrod: (Gov yap dpibud pev 
% 4 ~ A ‘ e 4 ‘ € > ‘ > ‘ ~ 
ovdevi Aeuxd@d dé tiwl vrdpyer, Kai 6 dpiOuds ovdevi AcvKD. 
eav ovv AngOn to A mavti 7H B wai ro B rwi 7H I, 70 
A hs > , 7 4 di Ld ~ 
35 ev cuptépacua dAnOés, at Sé€ mporacers audw pevdeis. 
€ , x ‘ ~ wv ~ baNBI ‘ , 
Opoiws S€ Kal orepntixfs ovons tis A B. ovdev yap KwdAvee 
‘\ ~ a Lid La td ~ i ‘ 4 c £ 
vo A rH pev B drkw tbadpyew rH S€ I tui py vrap- 
A A ‘ ~ ~ 4 A a7 
xew, pndé ro B prdgei r@ I, ofov Cov xicvm pev rravri 
ra A ‘ % e Zz , > ? . é o > > 
péaAave S€ Twi ody brdpyer, KUKvos 8 oddevi péAan. war’ et 
40 Angbein tro A pndevi 7G B, 76 8€ Brwire I, 16 A ri 
55> I oby trdpée. ro pev odv cuprrépacua adnbds, ai be 
mpotdcets pevdets. 
°F be ~ ? ca ¢ 3 ~ 5 4 
vy b€ TH péow oxjpat. mavTws eyxwpet Sia pev- 
dav dAnbes avAroyicacba, Kai dudotépwr trav mpordcewv 
5 0Awy yevddv AapBavopdvwy Kai emi me éxarépas, Kal Tis 
ev adnbois rijs 8€ pevdois ovons [6Ans] droTepacoby pevdois Te- 
Gepevns, [kat ef dudorepar emi re pevdeis, Kai ef 9 pev amAds 
dAnOns 4 8 emi te pevdrs, cal ef 7 pev GAn yevdys 7 
8 emi te dAnOys,] Kal év tots KaBbdAov Kai emi r&v ev pépet 
~ 3 A \ ~ \ ‘ e , “~ 
10 cuMoyispav. ef yap To A rH pev B prdevi trapye ro 
d¢ I' ravri, ofov Cov iw pév ovdevi tm dé mavri, av 
» , ~ c 3 4 ~ ‘ ~ \ 
évartiws Tebow ai mpordces Kat AnpOj 7o A tH pev B 
‘ ~ X , > ~ " ~ 4 
mavti tH 5é€ I” prdevi, ex pevddv dAwy trav mpotdcewv 
dAnOés eorar TO ouptrépacua. cpoiws S€ cal ef 7H pev B 
‘ ~ A ‘ € , AY t x > 4 ” 
15 mavri TH S€ I pundevri trdpye to A: 6 yap atros €ora 
16 guddoyopies. 


16 Tlddw «i 4 ev érépa dn pevdys 7 8’ érépa 
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2. 55722-3. 56713 
dAn adnOrys- oddeév yap KwArver 7d A wal 7 B wai 7h T 
X 4 ta A 4 B 5 x ~ T 2 A eZ 
mavTl trdpyew, TO pevror prdei 7@ I, ofov 16 yévos 
a 4 c 3 nw wi a ‘ ~ a @ ‘ 
tots pn tr’ adAnda eideow. 7d yap Cov Kal tram mavri 
a > iA x > ‘ LZ Z ay a ~ 
Kai avOpumw, Kat ovdels dvOpumos immos. éav oty AngdOF 20 
~ 4 4 ~ 4 \ e ¢. € A ¢ 
TH pev mavtl TH Sé pndevi vadpyew, 7 pev An ev- 
dys €orar 7 8 6An aAnOys, Kal 7d cupmépacua adnbes 
mpos Omorepwotv TeOévros Tob aTepnTiKOo. Kai ef 7) érépa emi TL 
F t , c 4 og >? s > a A ’ ~ 
yevdrs, 7 8 érdpa GAn GAnOrys. eyywpet yap tro A TH 
4 A e , nn A ca ‘ f ‘ 
pev B rwi trdpyew 7H 5€ I mavti, ro pevrow B pndevi 25 
7@ I, otov Cov Aeve® pev twi Kdpaxt S€ avi, Kat 7d 
Aevkov obdevi Képaxt. eav odv AngbA 7d A TH pev B pndei 
7@ 5€ I dkw tra » pev A B apo emi Te bev- 
f : pew, 7 pev mporacis emi Te wev 
djs, 7 8 A I Aq adAnOys, wal 7d cvpmépacua adAnfbeés. 
kal peratiBeuevov S€ rod otepytixod woatrws- dia yap THY 30 
atrav dpwv 7 amddekis. Kal ef 7 KaTradarict mpdTacis ent 
te wevdrs, 9 5€ arepnruch dAn GAnOyjs. oddev yap KwAvet Td 
Ard pev B ri trdpyev tH 8€ I dw py tUrdpyew, 
+7 A 4 ~ of x ~ ~ xX + t 
kat 70 B pnderi 7@ I, ofov to Cov reves pev tut mirry 
8 oddepd, Kal To AevKov obdepud witrn. wor éeav AnfOF 70 435 
A chy 7G B trdpyew 7H 5€ I pda, 7) pev A Beni 
yevdns, 7 8 A I’ Gan aAnOyjs, nai 7O ovpmépacpa aaAy- 
Oés. Kai ef dpuddrepat at mpordcers emi me pevdeis, eorar 
x ta 3 4 ? a A hi ‘ ~ .7 
TO ovpmépacpa aAnfés. eyywpet yap 7o A Kai TH B xai 
x x € 7 ‘ x x ~ ~ + 
7@ I rwi tndpyew, ro b€ B pndei 7H I, olov Cov rai go 
Aevk@ Twi Kai péAavi Tw, 7d 8€ AevKov oddevi peda. éav odv 564 
AndO7 76 A 7H pev B marti 7H 66 I pndevi, dudw pev at 
; t > 7 a Yh y > : coe 
mpordoes emi Te Wevdets, Td 5€ cupmépacua aAnbés. cpoiws 
d€ Kal petarebetons THs aTepnTikns bia THY abra@v dpwr. 
@avepov S€ Kal emi trav ev péper ovAdoyiopdy: ovder 5 
“ f A ~ 4 A ~ ‘ . if / 
yap cwdWtiec 76 A 7H pev B mavti 7H Se I twit iadpyew, 
‘ ‘ B ~ x A € La be cal ‘7 > J 
kal To Bor@ I revi pr) trapyew, olov Cov mavri avOpw- 
~ 4 a Lid i! 4 ~ > € / 
mw Aevk@ S€ Twi, avOpwros S€ Twi AcvKd ody vrdpte. 
eav otv reO9 TO A 7H pev B pndevi trapyew 7H Sé¢ I revi 
c cA ¢ \ / 4 og va c > ? iq 
dmdpyew, ev KaldAou mpdracis GAn Pevdys, 4 8 ev pe- 10 
> 0% \ A ’ ax Gd e 4 be * 
pet GAnOys, Kal TO ovpmépacua aAnbés. waatrws S€ Kal 
~ t ~ 2 ~ x A 
katagarucis AapBavoyervns ris A B- éyywpet yap ro A 
7@ pev'B pnderi ro 8€ I rwi py trdpyew, nai 76 B rH 
PM foal $ BY PXEW, 
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I rwi ph tadpyew, olov 76 Cdov ovdevi aydyw, Acv- 
sx@ 5é€ twi, Kal 7d ayvyov ovy trapfe Tul AcuKd. 
€ay ovv 7eO4 7o A rH pev B mavri rH Se I twit poy brdp- 
xe, 9 pev A B mpdracs, 7 Kabddov, odAn pevdys, 7 Se 
AT adyOyjs, Kai 70 cuprépacpa adnOés. Kai Tis pév Ka- 
AdXov dAnBoi's rebeions, Tis 8 &y péper pevdois. oddév yap 
okwdver To A pajre t@ B pyre 7H T pndevi Errecbar, ro pév- 
ro Brite I py dndpxew, olov opov ovdevi dpb gp od” 
aypixyw, Kai 6 dpiOuos Twi ayiyw ovdx Emerat. eav obv TeOF 
ro A re pev B pndei rH 8 I rwi, 1d pev ovprépacpa 
€orat aAnbés Kai 7 KabdAov mpéracs, 7 8 ev pepe 
syevdys. Kai xatadatixis S€ ris KxabdAov Tiepevns waav- 
Tws. eyxwpet yap to A cai tH B nai rH IF Aw trdpxew, 
7o pevrar Be rwi 7H I pn emecba, olov ro yevos rH eter 
Kai 7H Siapopa- 76 yap (Gov mavri dvOpurw Kai dAw melO 
érerat, dvOpusros 8 od mavri mel. wor’ av Ano6h, To A Te 
opev B ddw tadpyew, ra S€ I rui Ha) dmapxew, 7) pev Ka- 
Oérov mpdétacts dAnOiis, 9 8 & pepe pevdiys, ro 5€ ovp- 
mépacpa adnbes. 
2 Pavepov S€ Kai ori e€ audorepuw pevddv 


w ‘ ’ > bd w ’ 5 ‘ s) \ 
€oTat TO GuUpTrEepacpLa aAn €S, E€l7TEp EVOEXETAL TO A Kat 


yh 


t@ B nai 76 T dAw trdpxew, 70 pevrar B roi 7H I py 
Execbar. Andbevros yap Tob A rH pev B pndevi 7H S¢ Tri 
€ , e 4 4 > , 5. ~ % de 
Undpyew, ai pev mpordces apuddtepar yevdeis, To Se 
avprrépacua GAnbés. cpotws S€ Kal Katiyopucys ovens Tis 
xabdAov mpordcews, Tis 8 ev péper orepntixis. eyxwpet yap 
ro A re pev B prdei 7G S€ I mavti Erecba, wai ro B 


wn 


‘ ~ ‘ e , ~ ’ , \ b) a 3 
otwt ra I py bndpyew, olov (hov emornn pev obdeuid av- 
Oper S€ mravri Emerar, 7% 8 emorjyn od marti avOpdmw. 
éav odv Andbi ro A 7H pev B ddw bndpyew, 7H SE I rwi 


ov 


y emect i pe f yevdeis, TO Sé ovpmépac 
Hy) €TreoUal, at pev MWpOTACdEts EVOELS, TI jATIEPaAcpa. 
adnbés. 
“Eora S€ Kai ev 7H é€oxdtw oynpatr Sia ypevddv 4 
5 aAnbes, Kai audorépwr Yevddv ovod@y dAwy Kat emi Te éxa- 
, ‘ a x e ld ’ ~ 4 ~ 8’ c , ~ 
répas, Kai THs pev érépas dAnBois dAns ris 8’ érépas evdois, 
815 rwitovC?, an recte?: + ody trdpye m: + ur Undpyew I 20 oddevi 
ABC 24 mporaats+ danOys A 29 dvOpwros] 6 dvOpumos C 35 
émecOart+olov 76 Caov ovderi dvOpuamw, Caov ri emorhyy, dvOpwrds ri 


émorypy ovx Umapye n bs adnbés ... ovem@y om. Cc xai+&’” A 
ovod@v+ wai nt 


a b 
3. 56*14-4. 56°41 
Kal rhs pev emi ru pevdots ris 8 dAns adAnBots, Kat ava- 
madw, Kai ooayds aGAlws eyywpet peradafety tas mo0- 
PA 3O i A ‘ 4 s ca x ‘ ~ 
Tages. obser yap KwAver pyre TO A pore to B pnderi rh 
I indpyew, ro pevror A rwi 7H B indpyew, olov ovr’ dy- 
Opurros obre mrelov odderi aywxyw Ererat, avOpwros pevroe Twi 
mel@ wmapyer. éav odv Andbn to A Kai ro B ravri rH I 
Umdpxew, ai perv mporaces Oda pevdeis, Td 5€ cuprépacpa 
dAnbds. woatrws S€ Kal ris pév orepntruchs THs 5€ Kata- 
garixis ovons. eyxwpet yap ro pev B unde re I brrdp- 
‘ A , ‘ AY ‘ ~ a! Li / 
xew, To 5€ A mapri, cai ro A tui rH B pr trdpyew, 
olov 76 pédav ovderi Kvavw, Cov 5€ mavti, Kai ro Cov ob 
mavrt peda. wor av Andy ro pev B mavri rH I’, 76 8€ 
A prpdevi, ro A twi 7@ B ody trdp£e- nai ro péev oup- 
2 > , ¢ 4 4 - +7 > > ¢ 
mépagua aAnbés, ai S€ mpordces pevdeis. Kai ef emi te 
e La , Ld 4 , > La or ‘ 
éxatépa yevdns, €oTrat TO ovptépacua aAnOes. ovdev yap 
, 4 4A x A ‘4 ~ ¢€ , x a 
kwdver kat to A nai 76 B rwi r@ I tadpyev, nai 70 
A rwi 7& B, olov 70 Xevecv Kai ro Kadov Twi Caw vrdp- 
‘ ‘ A § ~ 3k *: ~ A ‘ ‘ 
xet, cai To AevKdy Twi KaA@. eav odv teOA Td A Kai 7d 
B aavri 7@ I trdpyew, ai pev mpordcers emi te pevdets, 
4 A i > fd , ~ 4) ~ 
76 5€ ovpmépacpa dAnbés. Kal orepntucns 5é€ ris A I r- 
Gepevns cpotws. oddév yap KwAver ro pev A tui 7a I py 
e / A 4 4 € La .7 8 ~ 7 ‘ 
indpyew, 70 5€ B rwi brdpyew, wai ro A 7H B py aavti 
brdpxew, olov ro AevKov tui Cow ody brdpxe, Td S€ Ka- 
Aov rwi tmapyet, Kat 7O AevKdv ov mavTi Kar@. wor av 
And67 7d pev A pydei ro I, 7d 5€ B ravi, dudorepar 
pev ai mpordoes emi tu pevdeis, To 5€ ovpmépacpa dAn- 
bés. 
‘Qoavrws 5€ Kai Ths pev GAns pevdots ris 8 GAns 
GAnbots AayBavoperns. eyywpet yap wai 7d A Kal 76 B 
A ~ ow a é ‘ ~ 4 € , 
mavri tH I érecbar, 70 pevror A rwi 7H B pr trapyew, 
olov {Gov Kal AevKov mayTi KUKVw EmeTat, TO pevTor C@ov 
? i. oj ral / +t g 4 Lay ~ 
ov ravi Undpye: AeuK@. relévrwy odv Spwv TowUTwv, eav Anbby 
7o pev B ddw 7@ I tadpyew, ro 5€ A GAw pr tUrdpyew, 
n pev BI Gdn E€orae arnbrs, 7 8€ A I Gan pevdys, nai 
TO ovprépacpa dAnbés. spotws S€ Kai «i ro pev BI ped- 
dos, to 5€ A I dAnbeés: of yap adroit Gpor mpos riyv and- 
by wai... pevdots om. B g 107} rH n 29 Aevxey ... Kaddv} 


xaAdv . ..Aevxov AB Acuxov-+ kai 76 Kaddy 8 ovx om. C? 37 ody 
+ravc rourwy ACn 41 of yap] cai of Cr of atroi} rosotro C* 
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572 bekw [péAav—KvKvos—ayxov]. adda Kal ef apddrepat 
AapBdvowro Karadatixal. ovdev yap Kwdvee TO pev B 
4 ~ o 4 4 o ‘ € / A 4 
mavti TH I" Execbat, ro 8€ A GAw pr trdpyew, Kal 7d 
A twi 7@ B indpyew, olov Kicvw marti C@ov, pedav 
8 35 ‘ ‘ ~ ‘ x a € / ‘ tA eo > nn 
58 ovderi KUKV@, Kal TO péAay drdpxyer Twi Caw. wor av 
Ano64 7o A ‘Kai 76 B mavri 7H I trdpyew, 7 pe BI 
dAn aAnOrjs, 7 S€ A I oAn evdys, Kai ro cvpndpacpa 
dAnbes. cpotws S€ Kat ris A I dAndbeions adAnBods: Sa 
9 yap THv adrav Gpwv 7 amdderkis. 
9 TldAw rAs pev ddns dAn- 
10 Bots ovons, rijs 8° emi re evdois. eyywpe? yap 7d pev B 
mavri tH I trdpyew, 7d S¢ A tui, kal ro A twi 7H B, 
, \ \ > tA ‘ ’ ? / ‘ ‘ 
olov Sizovy péev mavyti avOpumm, Kadov 8’ ob mavti, Kat TO 
KaAcv rivi Sizode drdpxer. eav obv AndOH Kal 7d A Kai 
7o B dAw 7G I irapxew, 7} pev BI orn adanOyjs, 7 be 
is A I emi te yevdys, 7d 5€ cuprépacpa adnBés. spoiws dé 
Kal THs pev A I ddAnBots ris 8€ BI emi te pevdots Aap- 
Bavoyevns: petatebévtwy yap Ta&v atta@v cpwr éorar 7 amé- 
deckis. Kal THs pev aotepyTixis THs b€ Katadatichs ovoys. 
> 4 3 > aA ‘ x o a ¢€ id A x 
emei yap éyxwpet ro pev B dAw 7H I brdpxew, to b€ A 
, \ 4 4 7 A ~ ‘ oy s 
20 TIL, Kat Grav ovTWS Exwatv, od mavTi TH Bd A, éav ov dAy- 
$07 7o perv B dAw 7H I trdpyev, ro S€ A pndevi, 7) 
5) ; ae ee , c 3, 18 cb. @ > \ \ \ 
pev arepnrinn emi te wevdys, 9 8° érépa GAn aAnOys Kat TO 
, é 3 ‘ a 2 ~ A +3 
cuptépacpa. mddAw eéret Sédexrar dtr Tob pev A prdevi 
¢ é ~ a A , > cal MI ‘ nw 
brdpxovros 7@ I, rob Sé B twit, eyywpet ro A twi 7H B 
25-7 Umdpxew, pavepdv ote Kai THs pev A I dans aAnBois 
ovens, THs S€ BI éni te Pevdots, eyywpe? 7d cuprrépacpa 
elvar ddnbés. eav yap AngOA ro pev A pnderi ra I, 70 Se 
B marti, 7 wev AT ddn adn bys, 7 S€ BL emi re pevdys. 
Pavepov S€ Kai emi trav ev pépet avAoyiwpdy dre mdy- 
” ‘ ~ > , 2. \ ] \ o a 
goTws é€aTar dia wevddv aAnbés. of yap adrot épor Anmréo 
kat Grav Kafodov daw al mpordcets, of pev & Tots KaTN- 
yopiKots Karyyopseot, of 8 ev tails arepntixots oTepytiKol. 
2D \ : , ee \ eae 
ovdev yap Saddper pndevi trapyovros mavti AaBety dndp- 
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4 xUxvw+ pev ACT 13 Twi+7@ An 14 76] 7@ At 16 énirs 
yeudots nI": pevdois ei re ABC?: pevdois C 17 aura om. 2 20 
ody Cx: om. AB 23 ovpmépacpat dAndés Cn: + €orat ddAndés I 
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a b 
4. 57°15. 57 2 
V bf ¢ 4 L4 ~ e / Ay 
xew, Kal Twi dtaapxyovtos KafoAou AaBety vmdpyxewv, mpos 
Thy TOV Gpwr Exfeow: dpolws S€é Kal emi Trav orepyTiKOv. 35 

@avepov otv Gre dv pev H 7d ovpmépacua evdos, 
27 we Oe © 4 fon . x 4 no y 
avaykn, e€ dv 6 Aoyos, pevdh elvar 7} mavTa 7} ea, Sray 
8 dAnoés, od avdyxn aAnbés elvar ovre Ti ovre TdvTa, GAN’ 

” A 4 > ~ ~ > cad ~ a 
éort pndevds ovtos dAnfots ra&v ev TH avdAdoyiou@ 7d oup- 

a « , t > t  § ‘ > > 4 ww > 
mépacua dpoiws elvat dAnbds-: od pny e€ avdyxns. airy 8 40 
Lg Lg , wr Ld A tn o la y > b 
Gre Grav Svo exp otTw mpds aMnAa wore Garépov dvros &€ 57 
avaykns elvar Garepov, Tovrou pt) Ovros per ovde Oarepov Ecrat, 
évros 8” ovK avayKn elvar Odrepov: tod 8’ abrod dvros Kal 427) 
ww > Fd > > 4 A ? id / 3 c ~ 
dvros advvatov e€ avdyxns elvar To adré: Adyw 8 olov rob 
A oévros Aevxod 7o B eivar péya e€ avayrns, Kal pt) dvTos 5 
Aevxod toh A 76 B elvas péya e€ dvayxns. Grav yap Tovdi ov- 

~ ~ X > 4 4 t \ £ 
tos AevKot, Tot A, Todt dvdyKyn péya elvat, 76 B, peyadou 
dé tot B dvros ro I’ py Aevxdv, avdynn, « ro A XevKov, 

A A / 7 ig , wy ‘ wt 
To T° pry elvar Aevedv. Kai drav dvo dvrwy Garépov dvros 
avadyen Garepov elvar, rovrov pn ovTos dvdyKn TO TMpPATOV 127} 10 
elvan. tot 57 B yy dvtos peyddov 76 A ody oldv re AevKdv 
> a n . oo» ~ > > & \ , ?. 
elvat. tod S€ A yr) dvros AevKod ei dvdyxn 76 B péya elvas, 

‘ : > if ~ of Ay ad ? x ‘ 
oupBaiver e€ avdyens tod B peyddov pn ovros atro ro B 
elvat péya: TovTo 8 advvatov. ef yap 76 B yyy €ore peéya, 

< > Ww ‘ 3 > 4 3 . \ 4 
70 A ovk éorat AevKdv &€ avayxnys. el odv px) 6vTos TOUTOU AEv~ rs 
kod to B gorau péya, ovpPaive, ef To B pry eome peéya, 
elvat péya, ws da tpidy. 

5 To S€ Kinrw Kai & dAdjrwy Selkvucbai dome Td did 
Tou ovupmepdopatos Kal Tob davdmadw TH KaTnyopia THY 
érépav aBdvra mpdTacw ouprepavacbar tyy Rowmyjv, jv 20 
> s > , ~ ce -: wt a“ ov 
eAapBavev ev Oarépw avdMoyiopm. olov «i eder SetEar dre 
7o A r@ I rmavri trapya, eee € dia tod B, maAw ei 
Sexvior 6tt 70 A 7H B tmdpye, AqBov ro pev A 7H I 
imdpyew to S¢€ I’ 7H B {kat 76 A 7H B)- mpdrepov 8 ava- 
madw é\aBe ro Br I brapyov. 7 et [671] ro Berd I dei 25 
SeiEar brapyov, ef AdBor ro A Kata rod I, 6 Fv ovpme- 


434 Kai ef Te Umijpyev n Undpyew om, nt 36 fevdds B 38 
dAn bq elvar 7D 39 TH Adyw nT b2 rovrovt+Sén yevom.n 
5 et 6 wéya om. ABI 7 70} olov 76 Cn: 76 5 8 wn t+HCr 
10 dvdyxy'+ Fn mparoyv scripsi: a codd. 11 8é mt 12 elvar peyaC 
13 wy peyddov n 17 &s 8a recdv codd. et ut vid. P: &a tprav I: 
secl. Maier 19 an rov* secludendum vel 20 AcBety legendum? 21 
év om. # 22 mavti ta yC 23 decxvte. C 24 xal...B 
om. wT 25 bmdpxew fecit A 6rt seclusi 
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ANAAYTIKQN TIPOTEPQN B 
paopa, ro 8 B xara rot A dmdpyew- mpdtepov 8 édy- 
$n avdaradw ro A xara tod B. dAdws 8” ovK gorw e& ad- 
AjAwy Setar. elre yap Go peécov Aner, od KUKAw: 
ovdev yap AapBdverar trav avTav: elre rovTwy TL, avadyKn 
Oarepov povov: ef yap dpudw, ratrov €ora ocupmdpacpua, 
32 Set 8° Erepov. 


[o} 


3 


is 2 4 + a ‘ > id ? > 
3a vy pev ody tots un avtiatpépovow e& avatro- 
Seixrou tis érépas mpotdcews yiverat 6 avMoyiopds: od yap 
éorw drodeifat Sia TovTwy Ta dpwr OTe TH pow TO TpiToVv 
35 Umdpxe. TH mpuTwW TO pEoov. ev S€ Tois avTiaTpédovow 
€ort mavra Secxvivat 8” adAjAwr, ofov ef ro A kai ro B 
kal 76 I’ avriorpépovaw addnrows. Sedetx8w yap ro A I 
dia péoov rot B, wai madw ro A B &a re rot cuprepa- 
x A ~ 4 > ‘ e ‘ 
opatos Kali dia ris B I mpordcews avriorpadeions, waav- 

\ & A 4 ~ s % ~ 
goTus S€ cat ro BI 8a re rot cvupmepdoparos xai ris A B 
58* wpordcews avreotpapperns. Set S¢ rHv re FB wai ryv BA 
mporacw amodetfat: ravrais yap dvamodeikros Kexpyucba 
povas. edv odv AndOA 76 B mavri rH I Uadpyew Kal ro I 
mavri r@ A, ovddroytopos €orat trod B mpos to A. mddAw 
eav AnbOy7 7o pev I marti rH A, 7o 5€ A marti rH B, 
A ~ A > 4 : La ? ? Fd a “4 
mayti t@ B ro I dvayrn trdpyew. év apdorépos 57 Tov- 
a ~ € , a > , 
Tots Tots ovAdoptopots % I A mpéracis etAnmras avamo- 


wn 


Seucros: ai yap é€repat Sederypevar joav. war av ravrny 
arrodetEwpev, amracat écovrar Sederypevar &e” adAjAwy. éav 
obv Angba 76 I mavti r@ B xai ro B mavti rH A dbadp- 
3 , a ¢ 4 > a, a’ 
xew, dpddrepat re ai mpordoes amodederypevar Aap Ba- 
a a ~ > 4 e , ‘ s ov 
vovrat, Kai TO I r@ A avdynn indpyewv. davepov ody ort 
’ lg a“ 3 4 4 .7 ’ > , » ‘ 
€v povows Tols avriatpépovat KuKAw Kai 8’ GAAjAwy evdexe- 
UJ ‘A ? ‘, > 4 a w e / 
rat yivecbat tas amobdeitets, ev 5é tats aAXots ws mporepov 
15 etropev. cupPaiver S€ Kal ev rovros att@ TH Setxvuperw 
lod \ ‘A bg t A \ A ‘ ~ ‘ 
xpijo8ar mpos ri amddekw: ro pev yap I xara tod B Kai 
70 B xara tod A Setxvurar AndOévros rob I’ xara tod A dé- 
‘ A A A ‘ s , ~ 
yeobar, 76 8¢€ I xara tod A Sia rovrwr Seixvurat trav mpo- 
rdoewy, ware TH ovprepdopatt xpwpeOa mpds THv amd- 
20 deckuv. 
"Eni S€ trav orepnrixdy avMoyiopdav dde Seixvurar e& 
aMjAwy., €orw 7d pev B mavri rH I brdpyxew, ro 5€ A ov- 


I 


Qo 


bgo reom. n 5841 ee 2) 6 76 y dvdynn mavti rd Bn: avdyxy rd 
y marti rad BE 14 ws om. n 22 Umdpxov f 


b b 
5. 57°27-6. 58°34 
devi t@ B- cuumdpacpa Gre to A otdevi rH I. et 89 waAw 
Sef cuptrepdvacba: Gri to A oddevi r@ B, 6 mdda éda- 
Bev, €orw ro pev A prdevi rd I, ro 5€ I ravti 7H B- ovrw 25 

‘ > 4 ¢ , ? 2 oe 8 ~ ~ 
yap avdradw 7 mpdracs. ef 8 6re to Brad I Set cupme- 

, 2 pf? © , > 7 ‘ A B ¢ ‘ ? ‘ 
pdvacGat, odkél” cpotws avriotpentéov TO () yap adry 

4 ‘ \ ~ ‘ ‘ ‘ ~ ¢ , 
mporacs, To B pndevi rd A nai to A pydevi tH B tadp- 
xew), adda Anmréov, b 7o A pydevi trdpye, ro B ravti 

¢ / N A ‘ ~ € a a tt ‘ 
Urdpxew. €oTw To A pndevi rH I badpyew, dmep Hv To 30 
ouprépacpa: @ dé TO A prdevi, 76 B eidjdOw marti 
imdpyew: avaykn otv ro B mavti ra I badpyew. wore 
Tpiv ovTwy exacTov oupmépacua yéyove, Kat Td KUKAW 
aroberxvivat Tobr’ €ort, TO TO oupTépacya AapBavovTa Kai 
> ‘4 4 aes , ‘ ‘ , 
avarradw Tihv érépay mpéracw THY downy ovdAdoyilecBa. 35 

2 + x ~ > 4 ~ A ‘ , , 

Emi 3€ trav ev pepe avddoyiopav Thy ev KaboAou mpd- 
Traci ovK« éotw amodet~ar dia THY érépwv, THv &€ Kara peé- 
Mw 4 4 > > 4 > a ‘ , 
pos €orw. ote pev obv ovk Eorw amodettar tHv Kabddrov, dave- 

, A ‘ i 7 , ‘ ~ , ‘. §. 
pov' TO prev yap Kabddrou SeixryTar dia Ta&v KabddAov, TO Se 
ouprépacpa ovK é€ot. Kabddov, Set S &k Tod cupnepdopa- 40 
tos Setfar Kal rijs érépas mpordcews. Ett GAws ovdEe yiveTar 
ouMoyicpos dvriotpageions Tis mpotdcews: ev péper yap 58° 
apddrepar yivovrat al mpotdces. Hv 8 emi pépous eotw. de- 
deixy8w yap 76 A Kara twos tof I Sa tot B. éav ovv Ax- 
$97 ‘ B x - A 7 x rg id ‘ B A 

4 76 Bo navti r@ A Kai ro cuprépacpa pern, To B ri 

~ € 4 rf A a ~ a ‘ A 
re I indpfea- yiverar yap oO mp@rov oxjpa, Kai ro As5 

V4 * A A £ , L ‘ la td 
pégov. et 0€ otTepnTiKds 6 ovAdoyiopds, THY pev KaBdAoU mpd- 

? v a an ‘ E 4 \ 7 . > » , 

taow ov €or Setéat, 8.’ 6 Kai mpdtepov éd€xOn- TH 8 ev pé- 
w yA € , > ion a o > .7 ~ 

pet €oTw, edy cpoiws avriotpadA to A B wonep Kami trav Ka- 

Oorov, [ovK Eort, Sid mpoodrjpews 8 eatw,] olov d ro A Twi 

A e , ‘ A ec 4 La A > , 

pi) trdpye, ro B rut tadpyew- adddws yap od yiverat 10 
A A A 3 a \ ? , Cd 
avAdoytopos Sia 7d amodarucy elvar tiv ev péper mpd- 
Tacww. 
"Ki de n 8 /, , ‘ a s t 
vy d€ TD Sevrépw oyrjpar. To pév Katapatixov ovK 
€ore Setéar 81a Tovrou Tod TpoTou, To S€é oTepynTiKoy EoTwW. TO [eV 


423 7H Cy: rév ABn 7@ Cn: rev AB 24 Séon n ran: 
tav ABC 25 €oraa ABC — rt ACnT': rev B 27-8 %...7@ A 
om. n} 30 7@ P: r&v codd. dmdpxov Tredennick 317@B A 
32 Umdpyov A® =r y mavtiC 33 7a 34.76.76 C?: rod 70 B: 10 
AB Cn 41 o88e dAws C by npordcews] érépas fecit A 2 
émbedeiyOw n 5 7ot om. n 786 AB 8éerwom.C  — dav+- 
pev A2Cn?: + otv Bt g ovx... €orw BCn?PS:om. ABnI = Som. 
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+ ‘ ’ ’ N N ‘ > , 

1500” KaTnyopiKkoy od SeikvuTat Sia 7d pt) aydorépas elvar 
Tas mpoTdcets Katagatixds' TO yap oupmépacua orepnti- 
Kov €oTt, TO S€ KaTnyopixoy &€€ dudotépwy edeikvuTo KaTa- 
garuav. to S€é orepyntixoy Dde Seixvyrar. Urapyérw to A 

5) “~ ~ Xx 4 ‘ ‘ > ‘ 
mavri 7@ B, rH S€ I pndevi- cuprépacua 7d B ovdevi 

207G I. éav otv And6j 1o B mavti ra A trapyov, [ra Se I 

‘ > 4 a *s ~ - LA a ‘ 
pndevi,] avayxen oO A pndei re I trdpyew: yiverar yap 
‘ 4 ~ f ‘ ’ ‘ 4 ‘ 
TO devtTepov oyna: pécov TO B. ef 5€ 7O A B orepytixdv 
eAjpOn, Oarepov Sé Karnyopixdy, TO mp@rov éorar oxfua. 
4 A A ‘ ~ A ‘ ] x ~ 4 ? ’ 
ro pev yap I mavti r@ A, 76 8€ B ovdevi rH I’, wor’ ov- 

25 devi t@ A ro B- ovd’ dpa ro A rH B. Sia pev odv tobi 
cuptepdopatos Kal Ths pds mpotdcews ov yiverat avA- 
Aoyiapds, mpoadngbeions 8 érépas Eorar. et S€ pH Kabe- 
Aov 6 auvMcyiopes, 7 pev ev CAw mpdracis od Setxrurat 
dua THY avrHy airiay yep etmopev Kal mpdrepov, 7 8” ev pé- 

zo per Oetkvurat, Gravy 7 TO KaOdAov KaTynyopikdy’ ovmapyéeTw 
yap to A mavti 7d B, rH 5€ I py wavti- cvprépacpa BI. 
éav obv Andb7 76 B marti 7H A, 7H S€ I od ravi, ro A 

. ~ > e a rf > > > x € a 
twit 7@ I oby trapée pécov B. et 8 eoriv 7 Kabddou ate- 
pntucy, od SerxOyjcerat ) A I mpdéracts dvriatpadevros tot A B- 

35 ovpBaiver yap 7 apdorépas H rHv érépav mpdracw vivecOar 
3 t4 " > > Mw , > ? ig f 
drodarixjy, wor otK éorar avAdoyiopos. GAA’ spoiws 
SetyOjoerar ws Kai emi t&v Kabddov, éav AnfbR, b 7o B 
Twi py omapxer, TO A Twi Urdpyew. 

ae 4 A ~ ‘ va ia Xu > la € 
mt d€ too tTpirov oxyparos Grav pev auddrepar ay 

4o Mpotdcers KabdAov AndOdaw, od« evdexerar Set~ar &e” GAAr- 
Awy: 7 pev yap Kabddrov Seixvurar 8a Ta&v Kabddov, 70 

59°98 év rovrw cuumépacua det Kata pépos, wore gdavepov Gri 
o ? b {3 ~ x ra ~ ta 3 
Odws ovn evdéxerar Set~ar Sia TovTov Tot ocxrparos THY 
3 KabdAov mpdradw. 
3 *"Eav 8 7) pev 4 Kabddov 7 8 ev pepe, 
\ A 4 A ’ % ww e ‘ F > ‘ 
more ev €orar mote 8 ovK €oTar. dray pev ody auddorepar 

5 KaTnyopikat AnPOaar Kai Td KabdAov yevntat mpos TH €AdT- 
Tov. axpw, €orat, Grav d5é mpos Barépw, ovK éorar. Umap- 

é A A * ~ ‘ A , 4 
xérw yap 70 A mavri 7H I, ro 5€ B rut: cvprépacya 


brg-20 B*-I ] B ré y pndevi n 20-1 ra® .. . nderiom. ABC! n 
24 yap om. B! 27 jw Aldina 28 avrAdoyiopos +4 ABC 30 
xaQddov 16 A®: xadAov AIBC! 31 BI} r6 By n 33 Undpta nT: 
dadpyee ABC 38 ut) bmdpxn An 40 GAAjjAwe+ rH xabdAov 


mporaaw AD 


b a 
6. 58°15-7. 59°41 
7o A B. éav otv AngO4 ro I mavti 7 A trdpyew, 76 peév 
I 8é8exra: twi 7@ B dmdpyov, 7d 5€ B rwi 7G I od Se- 
8 , > td > x T ‘ ~ B ‘ A B ‘ 
etxTat. Kaito. avayen, ec To I’ rwi 7H B, xai ro B rwi 
7 I tadpyew. ad’ od radrov eorr rdde THde Kal 7dd€ 

n~ e 4 > x eg > , ’ ~ a 
Tse Umdpxyew: Ga mpoodntréov, et Téde Twi THde, Kal 
Odrepov twi rHde. TovTou 5é AnPOevros odKere yiverat ex Tob 
cupmepdopatos Kal Ths érépas mpotdcews 6 avAdoyopds. 
ei 5€ 76 B mavri 7H I, ro 5€ A rwi 7H I, €ora Sei- 
fat ro A I, drav dAnGOH ro pev I mavri 7H B trapyew, 
ro 5¢ A rw. ef yap ro I mavti 7 B, 7d 8€ A twi rH B, 
> , ‘ WV ~ c 4 , ‘ ‘ 4 
dvayen 70 A twi 7H I’ brapyew: pécov 70 B. Kai Grav F 
) bev Katnyopiucn 7 S€ orepyntixy, Kabddov 8 7 KaTnyopiKy, 

Ca ¢ Le 4 ec 4 ‘A ‘ ‘ ~ AY 
detxOjoerar 7 érépa. trapxérw yap to B movri 7H I, 76 
S¢ A tui pn trapyérw: cuprépacua ors 76 A tui 7H B 

> e 4 5 fe! * ~ X x ~ 1 , 

ovx wmdpyer. e€av odv mpoodndb7 ro IX mavti tH B trap- 

> , ‘ A ‘ ~ T & e 4 4 ‘ B 
xew, avdynn TO TW TH py umdpxew- pécov ro B. 
Grav 8 7 atepytixy Kabddou yevntat, od Seixvurar 7 €répa, 
el p27) womep emt tay mpotepov, eav AndOy, @ Tobro Twi 
pn) brapxet, Odrepov twi brdpyew, olov ef ro pev A py- 
dei 7@ I, ro 8€ B ri: cvprépacpa ort 70 A tui 7H B 

? ig , vA * ~ = bg x x e if 
ovy umdpye. av odv Andb7, @ 7rd A Twi pr trdpyer, 

A ‘ € 4 > tf 4 . ~ ¢ , w 
vo I twi bnapyev, avayen 76 I twi ro B trdpyew. aa- 
Aws 8° ox éatw avriotpépovra tiv KabdAou mpdracw deifar 
Thy érépav- oddauds yap €aTat cvMoy.opds. 

[Pavepov odv Gre ev pev TH mpwTw oxjpat. 7 8 adr- 
AnjAwy Seikis 8a te Tod Tpirou Kai dia Tod mpddrovu yiverat oxy- 
patos. KaTnyoptxot pev yap dvTos Tot cupmepacpyatos 81a 
Tob mpwrov, atepyntixod dé Sia Tot eaydrouv: AapPavrerar 
yap, @ Totro pndevi, Odrepov mavri tmdpyew. ev dé TH p€ow 
xabddou pev dvros tod auMoyiopod 80 adbrod te Kai bia Tod 
mpurov oxnparos, orav 8 ey pepe, d¢ atrod te Kai rod 
éoxdarov. év S€ 7H tpirw Sv adroi mdvres. davepov 5€ Kai 
Gre ev TH tpitw Kal TH péeow of pn 8’ adrav ywopevor 

Moyiapot 7) odK etal 2 THY KUKAw Sei~w 7 adredrcis.] 
avMoy.opot 7} ovK elat Kata THY KUKAw Seifw 7 aredeis. 


5998 brdpyev+ 76 S€arwita BC 12 mpooAnmréoy ott ef n 15 rot 
+pe AD 22 Umdpyew] tndpxov Fv 1d a tH B fecit A 26 2) 
tadpyn ACn 27 ta*| rav B 28 30m. Al bndpyn Cn 29 161] 
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b ‘ ? 3 td ? x ‘ Ce A , 
59° To 8 avrurpédew cori to petariOévTa TO ovprépacpa 8 
motety Tov ovAAoywopov Ort 7) TO aKpov TH péow ody trdp- 
€et 7 Tobro T® Tedevtaiw. avayxn yap Tod ovpTEepaapatos 
dvriotpadeévtos Kal Tis érépas pevovons mpoTdoews avatpei- 
5s a0ar tiv Aourny: ef yap €orat, Kai TO cupTépacpa EorTat. 
Siaddper Sé TO avriKeysevws 7 evarTiws avTurtpépew Td oup- 
mépacua: oD yap 6 avros yiverat ovMoyiopos éxaTépws 
> td ~ A a~ > ¥ ‘ a~ ec td 2 
avriotpadevros: SHAov S€ tobr’ éorar Sia Trav éropdvwv. A€éyw 
> a ~ % 4 ~ 
8 avrixetobat pev TO mavTl TH od mavTi Kal TO Twi 7H ovd- 
10 devi, evavriws 5é€ Td mavTi TH ovdevi ai TO Twi 7H ot Twi 
- 4 Lod ‘ ta 4 4. ~ A 4 
umdpyew. €oTw yap Sederypevov 7d A xara rob I’ dia pe- 
gov tod B, et &) 7d A Andbein pnderi rH I brrdpxew, rH 
S¢ B marti, ovdevi rH I brapfe 76 B. nai ef 7d pev A 
pnievi t@ ‘TI, ro 8€ B mavti rH I, 76 A od mavti 7H B 
‘ % « ~ 3 ¢ > ‘A > , ‘ G6. r) A ~ 
15 Kal ovx amA@s oddevi: ov yap edecKvuTO TO KaBdAou dia Tob 
€oxdTov axnpatos. dAws be THY mpos TH petlou dxpw 
mpotacw ovK éaTw dvacKkevdcat Kabodrov Sia THs avTioTpo- 
dijs' dei yap dvaipetrar Sia tot tpirov oxnpatos: avéyKnn 
yap pos TO €oxaTov axpov dudordpas AaBeiv tas mpora- 
20 Gets. KGL Ef OTEPNTLKOS 6 avMoyopdS, WoalTws. Sede(yOw 
‘ 4 x ~ T € ¥: 8 A ~ B 3 ~ n A 
yap 70 A pnderi re I tadpxov 8a tot B. ovxotv av An- 
$69 7 A 7& I ravti trdpyew, 7H S€ B pyderi, ovderi 
7@ I ro B tbrapéea. wai ef ro A wai ro B mavti rH T, 
70 A twi th B: Gad’ oddevi brripyev. 
k ‘ > ? é > ~ A , ‘ 
25 ‘Hav 8 artixeevws avriotpapy To ovpumépacua, Kal 
of auMoyiopol avrixeipevoe Kat ot Kabddov Eoovrat. yive- 
Tat yap 7) €Tépa mpdoracis ev pepe, wore Kal TO cUpTépa- 
Oya €oTat KaTa pépos. €oTw yap KaTnyopiKos 6 avAoyt- 
opos, Kal avriotpepéabw odtws. ovKotv ei to A od marti 
zoTa I, 7@ 5é€ B ravi, 76 B od mavti rH I: wai ei 7o pev 
A py marti t@ TI, 10 8¢ B mavti, ro A od marti rH B. 
€ 4 ‘ ‘ 3 A £ ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ 
dpoiws S€ Kal ef arepntiKds 6 ovMoyiopds. ef yap To A 
‘ ~ c , ~ ‘7 , ‘ . a b) 
twit 7 I indpye, rH S€ B pndevi, 76 B rwi rH I’ ody 
@ U 2 e AD TD) CBs ‘ > ‘ ‘ A ~ T / 
Umapfer, ovx amAds oddevi- Kat ef TO pev TD Twt, 
3570 5€ B mavri, wonep ev apyn edjdOn, to A twi 7H B 


vrdp&et. 

bg dvrorpégovros A 6 dvnorpagety B 8 avriarpdgovros C 
15 odxt ABC dmAas nD: 6Aws ABC 18 rpirov] ¥ % 19 To 
dxpov 76 €axatov C 217@CnP:1aév AB bmdpyewC 23 rat 


Cr: rav ABn 29 od on. C1: pan 34 ovx] Kai oby nt” 


8. 59°1-9. 60%29 
°E 7 be ~ ? , =~ e x > 
me S€ Tay ev pepe. avAdoyipav Grav pev avriKet- 

a > 4 % ta 3 ~ > , 
pévws avruotpépytrat To ovpmépacpa, avaipotvrar dydore- 
pat ai mpordces, Gray 8° evavriws, ovderépa. od yap én 

A 4 ? a ta > ~ > , 
cuppaiver, xabdrep év rois wxaBdAov, avatpeiv €AXeiTovTOS 40 

~ , 4 a tJ ia > ? 292 a 
Tou ovupTepdapatos KaTa Ty avrictpodyv, GAN’ ovd’ GAws 
? a“ id A A A x ~ a) ~ hal 
dvatpeiv. Sedetxy0w yap 7d A Kata twos toi I’. ovkotv ay 608 
Ang6n 7d A prderi ra I trdpyew, ro S€ B rwi, ro A 
Ta B rwi ox brdpe xal ef ro A pndei ra I, 7H Se 
B navri, ovdei 7@ I rd B. cor’ dvapotvrar dudrepas. 
éav 8” évavriws avricrpapy, ovderépa. ei yap To A twi TH 5 
r a e 4 ~ A B a Ay B ‘ ~ , 

py umdpye, TH Se marti, TO twit tH I ody 
c , > > w > a ‘ ’ > ~ J ta 
undpfe, GA’ ovmw dvaipetrac to €& apis: evdexerat 
yap tui dmdpxew Kai tii pr vmdpxew. ris 5é€ xabdrov, 

~ Ld ? 4 , , A ‘ x x 
vis A B, dAws ovd€ yiverat avAMoyiopds: «i yap Td pev 
A rwi 7G I pn trdpyea, ro 5€ B rwi drapye, ovderépa to 
xafdAov Ta&v mpoTdcewy. dpouws 8€ Kal ef oTEpyTiKds 6 avA- 
Aoyapos' ef pev yap Angbein ro A mravri tH I tadp- 

2 ~ > td > 4 , , , > 4 
xe, dvaipotvrar dudorepar, ef Sé rwi, ovderépa. amddet- 
fis 8 7) adri. 

> 4 ~ £ ta A ‘3 A ~ f 

g “Ev 8€ t@ Sevrépw oxypar. rivy pev mpos TH petlove rs 
dxpw mpéracw ovx éarw dvedciy evavriws, émoTtepwoobv ris 

3 ~ Zs 7 4 Al w x , ? ~ 
dvrictpodijs ywopevns’ det yap €orat TO ovptrépacua ev TH 

ra > >  ¢ 
Tpitw oxrpart, Kabddov 8 odx Fv év rovrw avAopiopes. 
anv 8” érépav cpotws avaipjoopey rH avriuotpogy. A€yw Se 
TO Opoiws, ei pev evarTiws avrurtpégerat, evavTiws, ei 8° 20 
> ta 3 ld ¢ f 4 ‘ 4 ~ 
avriceysevs, avTixepevws. trapyérw yap 7o A marti rH 
~ 4 ’ a LS a 
B, 7@ 8 I’ prderi- cuprdpacwa BI. dav obv AngOq 70 
B navri 7@ I" tndpyew wal 76 A B pe, 76 A marti rh 
I’ trdpfe- yiverat yap 1o mpa&rov oyna. ef 8€ ro B 
mavri tH I’, to 5€ A pnderi rH I, 76 A od rravti 7@ B- 25 
~ 4 ww oA > LJ Fi > ~ ‘ 
oxhua TO €oxatov. cay 8 dvrixepevws avriotpagH ro BI, 
9 pev A B opoiws SexyOnoerar, 7 8¢ A I dvrimemdvws. et 
yap 70 Brwirae I, 76 8€ A pydei 7H I, ro A toi tH 
B ovy bmdpta. mddAw e ro B rwi 7H T, ro 5€ A mavti 


bgo adatpetv n 41 ovd’ om. n 6041 dvatpeiv+ ovK evddxerat } 
ovluyla 76 a marti 7G B, ro P rewire y n Tavyn grid BC 
STavyn 6 bmdpyn n 9 ob C: ovdeis nT 1o trav y ABCT 
HY Undpyyn n 11 e&] dre C 22 BI] re By n 26 oxjpa+den 


28 167] trav n 29 et 30 Trav yn 
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307@ B, 76 A tui 7H I, dor dvtixetpevos yiverat 6 cvMo- 
/ c é A a ‘ ’ > , we e 
yropos. opotws $€ SetxOjoerat Kal ef avamadw exo at 
mpotdces. ef 8 early emi pépouvs 6 avAdoyicpds, evavTiws 
pev avriotpepopevov toi ovptrepdopatos ovdeTépa THV mpo- 
Tdcewy dvatpetrar, Kabdrep od ev TH mpwrw oxXHpaTt, 
3 a 8 3 , 4 ‘ ‘ ~ ‘ 
35 QvTiKEyLevUs dpdotepar. KeicOw yap To A rH pev B 
‘ € ‘ ~ 4 ’ , rye bed 
pndevi trdapyev, TH S€ I rwi: cupmépacwa BI. éav odv 
~ ‘ B A ~ iq a x ‘ #. / 
709 TO Bo rwi rH I brdpyew wai ro A B pévy, ovpre- 
” 4 ‘ A ~ i] € le Ly > ’ 
pacua €orat Gre tro A tui 7H I" ody srdpyer, dW’ ove 
4 ~ % 
dyppynrac to e€ apyys: evdéxerar yap Twi dadpyew xal 7) 
¢ / , > x % a“ ‘ ‘ ‘ ~ > 
40 Unapyew. médw ef TO Brwi 7d I nat ro A twi rH TP, ove 
ww , ’ 4 * , ~ td / 
€orat ovMoyicpos: ovd€érepov yap KaOdAov rev ciAnupevwr. 
6 b o > ’ > a“ \ A B yA 8° > a, > 4 
o> dar ovK avaipetrat Td . €av 8° avrixeipevws avriatpepn- 
> ~ > / > AY ‘ y ~ ‘ 
Tat, avatpotvrat auddrepar. ef yap 760 B mavti rH I, 70 
be A unde 7 B, oddait 7H I ro A> Fv 8€ Twi. madw 
ei 70 B wavti rH I, 7d 8€ A trwi 7H I, trwi 7H Bo A. 
€ > 4 ie b Od ‘ > 4 86. , 
5%) avr 8 amdderbis Kai ef To KaBdAou KarnyopiKov. 

"Emi 8€ roi tpirov oynpatos Grav pev evavTiws ayti- 
oTpepytat TO cuptTépacpa, ovdeTeépa THY TpoOTdTEwY avaipet- 
Tat Kat’ ovdéva THY ovAoytoudv, drav 8 avrixepevws, 
apudorepar Kai ev amacw. Sedeix0w yap ro A Twi 7H B 

10 birdpyov, pécov 8 etAnddw ro I, éotwoav S€ Kabddov ai 
, 3 ~ 2A ~ x 7 ~ A e , 
mpotages. ovKodv éeav Andb7 ro A twi 7H B py tbrdpyev, 

a ‘ ‘ ~ > 2 x ~ 4 
ro 5€ B wavri rH I, od yiveras avMoyiopes tod A xal 
rob I. otd ef 76 A 7H pev B rwi pi brdpye, 7H S€ I 

, > 4 ~ . ~ , ¢ , ‘ 
mavri, ovK €orat Tob B nat rob I ovdMoyiopos. scpotws Se 

ta ‘ > ‘ , ¢ Le hal A ? 
15 OetxOrncerat Kal ef pn KabddAouv ai mpordoes. 7 yap aydo- 
Tépas avaykn Kata pépos elvar bia ris avriotpodis, 7 Td 

Fé ‘ ~ % , Mw a a > 2 
Kaborov mpos TH eAdrrou dkpw yivecBar: ottw 8 odk Fv 
ovMoywpoes ov7 ev TH mpwrw oxTpatt ovr ev TO péow. 
eav 8 adyrixepevws avristpédntat, al mpordoes dvatpoiv- 
, ~ v 
20 Tat Gpporepar. ef yap To A pndevi tH B, ro Sé€ B marti 
7@ I, ro A odderi 7H I> madw ef ro A 7H pev B py-’ 

/ aA ~ ¢ 

sai, 7H 5€ I mavri, ro B ovdei 7H I. Kai ef } €répa 
~ A \ 

py) KaBddov, WoavTws. ef yap To A pndevi rH B, 7d Se B 

a30 dertxeiuevos Alu: dvtixeyévws A*BC 38 brdpfer Cr’ bg ai 

7@ B) €ora revi rav B 5 xarnyoptxoy ein n gravB Bel ur 

7@ ACI: rev Bn 13 7@] trav A péev om. I tii] mavtl n 


15 dudorépas post 16 pépos C 19 dyriarpédyrat fort. P, coni. Waitz: 
avriarpédwytrat ABC: avriarpépovra n 


g. 60°30-10. 61°16 
mui 7@ T', 76 A tui ra I oby trapke ef 86 76 A TO 
pev B underi, 7a 5é I ravri, ovderi 7a I 76 B. 
‘Opoiws 
d€ nai ef orepyntixos 6 avAdoyiapos. SedelyOw yap 76 A 
4 ~ A ¢ s ” 4 A x ‘ 
twi 7H B pay tadpyov, corw dé Karnyopixov pev ro BI, 
> ‘ A A ig o ‘ : a 2 < , 
amogariuxcov dé To A I otrw yap éyivero 6 avAdoytopds. 
> ‘ ~ a 
Grav pev obv To evavriov AngbA TH ovprepdopatt, ovK eorat 
aovMoyiopes. ef yap To A tui 7H B, 7d 8€ B marti rh 
oyltojLos.. yap y D, To : 
? A ~ ‘ ~ >? ’ ‘ ‘ ~ 
I, otx tv ovMoyiopos Tob A Kal rob I. ot8 ef to A tui TH 
B, 7@ 5é€ I’ pndevi, ovk Fv tod B wai rob I avAopopds. 
« > PS ¢ , 
ote ovk avatpobvrat ai mpotdoes. Grav dé TO avrikeipevov, 
? ~ ? ‘ ‘ X ~ ‘ A ~ 3 
dvatpotyrar. ef yap to A mavri 7@ B xai ro B rH I, ro 
A mavti 7@ I adW ovdevi vrifipyer. mddw ef 76 A ravri 
7@® B, 7@ 8 I pnderi, 7d B ovd8evi 7G I dda zavri 
€ ~ ia Eg de 8 f 4 > Ay 6X 9 € 
omipxev. opotws dé SetxvuTar Kai et uy KabddAov eto at 
mpordcets. yiverat yap 76 A I xabddov te Kai orepnrixor, 
Oarepov 8° emi pépous Kal Karnyopikov. et pev obv To A marti 
7@ B, ro 8€ Brwi 76 T, 76 A toi 7G I ovupBaiver- 
GN’ ovderi dafipyev. wddw ef to A marti 7 B, 7H SE I 
pndevi, To B ovdevi rH I: Exetto S€ tut. et 5€ 76 A Twi 
7@ B wat 76 B rwi 7@ I, ob yiverar ovAdoytopds: od8 
ei 70 A tui 7d B, 7H SE TF pnderi, 008’ ovrws. wor’ exei- 
vws pev dvaipoivrat, odTw 8° ok avatpobyrat ai mpordcets. 
@avepov obv Sa Tay clpnuerwy mds avriotpedopevov 
Too ouumepdopatos ev éxdoTw oxnyate yiverat avdAdoyt- 
opos, Kal 767’ évavrTios TH mMpoTdce: Kal OT’ avTikeipevos, 
Kal OTt ev péev TO TpwTw aynpate bia Too pécov Kal rob 
éoxdrov yivovrat of avAdoyiopol, Kal 7 pev mpos TH éAdT- 
rovt dkpw det bia Tod pécov avatpetrar, 7 5€ mpds TH pet- 
tou Su rob é€aydrou- ev S€ 7H Seurdépw dia Toi mpuitov Kai 
~ ~ y ~ 
Tod éaxydrov, 7 pev mpos TH eAdrrom akpw det dia Tob 
~ ‘ ~ 
mpwtov axnpatos, 7» Sé mpos TH pelo dia Tob €oydrov- 
ev S€ r@ tpirw Su Tob mpwrov Kai 8a Tod pésov, Kai 7 
~ ~ > - ‘ n~ 
pev mpos TH petlou 8a toi mpusrov dei, 7 Se mpos Ta 
eAdrrovt Sua Tob pécov. 
b24 7G ACT: trav Bn 7o.. IT om. An} gi kat] xara BF rh 
ACT: rév Bn 32 xai] cara BP 35 mavri4] rt P 39 «ai om. 
i 6141 éxerro 5é re om. AB 2 7@ bis et 3 11] rav 2 
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ANAAYTIKQN TIPOTEPQN B 
Ti pev odv é€oti ro dvrwtpépew Kai mas ev éxdotw rx 
ra ‘ ? A , x ¢ A A 
oxjpart Kal tis yiverar avddoyiouds, pavepdv. 6 Se Sea 
~ > 4 . f x o c > , 
rob dduvdtou avAdoyiopos SetxvuTat ev drav 1 avrida- 
zo ots TeOH Tot cuumepdopatos Kal mpoodnpby dAAn mpéra- 
ais, yiverac 8 év dmact tots oxjpacw: Gpowv ydp éore 
Th avriotpodh, mAnv Sadeper tooobrov ori avriotpéperat 
pev yeyernpévov avMoyopod Kal eiAnupévav apydoiv radv 
mpordcewv, amdyerar & eis advvatov od mpoopodoynbevros 
~ > , # > A ~ we oe Li 4 
as TOO avruceyevov mpoTepov, GAAa davepot dvtos ort adAnbés. 
© > Lid e , ww 2 > ~ ‘ ¢ , Nv ~ 
of 5’ Spor dpoiws éyovow ev ayudotv, Kai % adr AjYis 
> af > ‘ - ‘ ¢ La ‘ X 
dpdorépwv. olov ef ro A 7H B mavri trdpye, pécov 5é 
4 Lal ¢c ~ A nn” ‘A t hal 1 ~ ¢ ?. 
76 I, éav brorefj 70 A 7 py marti 7 pndevt ro B ibrdp- 
xew, TH Sé I ravti, Grep Fv adnOés, avdyxn to I rh 
~ ‘ hal A ‘ ig 4 “a ’ = € o 
30 BO pndevi 7) pt) mavti brdapyev. tobro 8 ddvvarov, wore 
lo A e f 3 A Ww ‘ > , € f 4 
yeddos 76 Urorefev: aAnbeés dpa To dvrixeipevov. duoiws dé 
‘ 7 N ~ w 4 4 > > ‘ id 
Kai emt tav GAwy oxnudtwr doa yap dvriotpodiy déxe- 
rat, Kai Tov Sua Tov aduvatou avAroytopov. 
Ta pev otv GA\a mpoBAjpara mdvra Seixvuta. bua 
3g TOD advydrov ev dmact Tots oxjyact, 76 S€ Kalddov Ka- 
TryopiKov ev pev TH péow Kal TH Tpitw Seixvurat, ev Sé 
~ vA 3 ‘ € . A A ~ 4 4 
7@ Tpwrw od SeixvuTa. troxeicbw yap To A ro B ph ravi 
” e) x ¢e La 4 LAN 8, arn ‘4 ¢ 
H prndert tndpyew, Kal mpocedAndlw m ‘™MpoTacts Orro- 
~ w a ‘ Aa td ‘ uw A b 
repulevodv, etre TH A rravri trdpyew 7 I cite 76 B rravri 
4o7T@ A: ottw yap av ein ro mp@rov oxjpa. ei pev odv brd- 
Keira py) TavTt brdpyew tO A 7H B, od yiverar ovddro- 
61> yropds OrroTepwHevodv Tis mpordcews AapBavoperns, ef dé 
‘ 4 4A if B a 67 rvt ‘ ©. 4 
pndevi, drav pev 7 mpocrnpby, avdAdoyopos pév Eorat 
“A 4 ? ‘ 4A A ‘g > x A 
rod yevdous, od SeixvuTar 5é 70 mpoKeipevov. ef yap 7d A 
pndei 7@ B, ro 8€.B mavri 7a A, 7d A ovddei 7H A. 
5 Tobro 8 éorw ddvvatov- Yeidos dpa 76 pndevi 7H B ro A 
Umdpxew. GAr’ ovK ef TO pydevi Yeddos, 7d ravi ddAnbeés. 
eav & 4 I A mpoodngO7, od yiverar avdMoywpds, odd’ 
Ld e lal A ‘ ~ b ¢ A oe A 
Grav troteby 7 tavti 7 B16 A imdpyew. core pavepov 
Ort 76 Travti brdpyew ov Seixvurae ev TH TMPwWTW oXHLATL 
ro Oud TOD dduvarou. 
5. , + ‘ + 7 ‘ A ‘ 
to To 8€ ye rwi Kai To pndevi Kat pn TayTi 
Setxvurar. vroxeiobw yap To A pnderi 7a B indpyew, 76 


423 yeyernpdvov+ rod n 28 7 om. n 39 7@ B mavri r6 B 
2 pe? om. C 5 €orar C 7 088’ codd.: an worzep ov8’? 


Ir. 61717-6273 
A ’ , ‘ nn a ~ > ~~ > 4 A 
be B <ihapbea mavré Tw TH I. obxobv avadyxn 70 A py- 
os Ls ~ > 4 
devi wy ravi 7S dmrdpxeww. totro 8 advvarov—éorw 
yap _ an bes Kal davepsy ore tavti ondpxet r@ I ro A— 
war’ et rotro Weddos, dvdyeen 76 A rwita B Undpxew. éav 15 
Sé mpos 7 A AnhOR % érépa mpdracis, ovK €oTat avAdo- 
yiopos. 008’ Grav To evavriov TH cupTepdopart vroreby, 
olov 76 Twi pn Umdpyew. pavepov ody rt TO avTiKeipevoy Urro- 
beréov. 19 
TléAw tmoxeicdw 16 A twi 7H B brdpxew, €iAy- 19 
¢Ow Sé€ ro I mavti tH A. dvdywn obv to I twi 7H B20 
¢ , ~ >. 3 4 oe fol 4 € f 
Urdpyew. totro 8 éorw advvatov, wore peiSos Td trorebev, 
> 3 4 > 4 A ‘ e 7 e a ‘A 7 ‘J 
et 8° ovrws, aAnbes to pndevi vrapxew. dpoiws Sé Kai ef 
erepytixov eAnpbn ro I A. et 8 4 mpos tH B etAnrras mpd- 
Tats, ok égrat avMoyiapds. é€av S€ 7d evavriov dmorefh, 
A X w A A > ta > a ‘ A 
audAoytopos fev Eorat Kai To advvatov, ov SetxvuTat Sé 70 25 
Ys ¢ Fé s 4 ~ A e la 4 
mpoteév. troxeicbw yap mavri tH B ro A trdpyev, Kai 
7o I’ r@ A citdndbw ravi. ovxoty dvayxn to I mavti 7h 
B trdpxew. totro & advvatov, wore peidos 76 marti TS B 
4 € # > 3 a” > aA ’ x f 
to A trdpyew. add’ otrw ye avayKaiov, ef pn marti, 

4 e 4 e lf 4 4 > x ~ ig © 
pndevi Umdpxew. cpotws S€ Kal ef mpos TH B dAnhbetn 7 30 
érépa mpdracis: auddoyiopos pev yap €orat Kai To adv- 
vatov, ovK avatpetrat 8’ 4 vrdbects: woTe TO ayTiKEipevoV 
vrroberéov. 33 

IIpos 8€ 7O pt mavri Setfar tadpyov 7H B ro 33 

A, tmnoberéov marti trapyew: ei yap to A ravi to B 
kat 76 I’ navti 7H A, ro I mavti ra B, wor et rtobtro 35 
advvarov, peidos To troreBev. dpotws S€ Kai et mpos TH B 
eAndOn 7% érépa mpdétacts. Kal ef orepytixoy qv to I’ A, wo- 
avtws: Kat yap odrw yiverat avMoyiopos. eav 5€ mpds TD 
B 3 70 orepntixdv, ovdév Setxvurar. eav 5€ py mavri ddd 

4 € 4 ec ~ > if or +. 7 2 > LZ 
Twi Undpyew vmoTeOH, od SeixvuTat Ste ob mavTi GAN’ Gre 40 
ovdai. ef yap 70 A twi 7H B, 76 8€ I ravti rH A, roi 
7@ Bro TI imdpéer. «i otv robr’ ddvvarov, pebdos To Twi 628 
indpyew 7 B ro A, wor’ ddAnbés 7o pydevi. tovrou Sé€ 
SexOevros mpocavaipetrar 76 adnOds: ro yap A rH B rwi 

bra ravyn I5ravpn 1676 A 20 Trav hn 23 ya+ 7 yap 
petlav Era ovrws C: +% yap petlww eorar obrws (+9 8€ eAdrrwy n?) 
pepixt ev mpdrw oxqyart n 26 dmdpxew An: om. BC 27 Ta" 
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ANAAYTIKQN IIPOTEPQN B 
‘ A a . > R) ¢ ~ ” > X + 4 e , 
pev dafpye, Twi 8” ody daipxev. ere oddev mapa riv brdbe- 
¢ ‘ 3 t4 “~ x bal ve Ww > 
sow ovupBaiver [70] ddvvarov: peiSos yap av ein, eimep e€ 
dAnbav pH eat petdos avAdoyicacba: viv 8 early adAnéeés- 
e Fd 4 * ‘ ~ LA > ? 4 , +7 e a 
Undpxer yap 70 A twit@ B. wor’ oby troberéov tui trdp- 
>» x , ¢ , +7 a > +7 A € ie ~ 
yew, GAAa marti. dpoiws 5€ Kat ef Twi py trdpxov 7H B 
To A Setxrvouev’ ef yap tavTo TO TW pH dmapyew Kal 
4 XN ¢ , ¢ 3 X > a. > ‘ 
10 py Tavrl Urapxew, 7 adr) aupoty amdbetkts. 
A + oa > ‘ > , > ‘ 4 > fs 
Pavepov otv ort ov TO evavTiov aAXa TO avTikeipevov 
Umoberéov ev dmact Tots avAAoyiopois. oUTw yap Td Te avay- 
kaiov €orat kal Td afiwpa evdobov. ef yap Kata mavTds 7 
, nn € > , a o Ls c 3 , 
dacs 7 4 anddacis, Sexbdvros dre oy FH amddacis, 
1s avaykn THY Katadacw GAnOevecOar. mddAw ef pry TiOnow 
dAnBevecbar THY Karddacw, evdokov ro akiiaar THVv amd- 
daow. 76 8 evayriov odderépws dpydtrer dftoiv: ovre yap 
> a ’ x 4 les ‘ ‘ ba , wy Ww 
avayKatiov, «¢ TO pndevi peddos, TO travTl adnbés, ot7’ ev- 
So0fov ws ef Oarepov wetidos, Gre Odrepov adrnbés. 
P 7 
D ‘ ss ¢ > n~ td ca \ \ La 
20 avepoy ovv OTe ev TH TMpwTw oyHpaT. Ta pev GAda 
ta , 4 A ~ > , A x 
mpopAjuata mavra SeixvuTar bia Tod dduvdtov, TO S€ Ka- 
OddAov Katadatixoy od Setxvurar. ev S€ TH péeow Kal TO 
éoxdTw Kal tobdro Seixvurar. Keicfw yap 76 A pa) marti 
re B trdpxyev, <idnddw S€ 7@ I mavri tadpyew ro A. 
25ovKoty ef TH pev B py marti, r@ dé Lo mavri, od mavti 
~ bi] ~ > » PA Ww x 4 oe \ 
7@ Bro I. totro 8 abdvvatov- €orw yap gavepov ort Travri 
7@ B tndpye. to I, date etdos 7d Uroxeiwevov. adrnfés 
dpa TO mavTi Umdpyew. é€av Sé TO evavtiov UroreOR, ovA- 
Aoyigpos péev eorar Kal 7d advvarov, od pnv SelxvuTar Td 
30 mpoTedey. ef yap 76 A prdevi 7@ B, 7H Se I ravi, ovderi 
~ A lo > 3 ¢ vr at 4 +7 e , 
7@ Bro I. totro 8 advvatov, wate peidos TO pndevi Urrap- 
a ’ ~ ~ 
yew. GAd” ode et rodro petdos, 7d mavTi aAnfés. dre 5é€ 
twit 7@ B trdpxe to A, broxeicbw 76 A pndevi 7H B 
€ 4 ~ ‘ ‘ € 4 > ‘4s s+ ‘ 
tmdpyew, TH 5€ IX ravri trapxyérw. avayxkn ody ro I pn- 
‘ n~ B A ? > na? > , > 4 \ A ‘ nn 
35 bert TH B. dor’ et tobr’ advvatov, avayen 76 A tui 7H B 
oN 3 ~ 
tmdpyew. €av 8 troreOf Twi pr trdpyew, tatr’ éora 
Gmep emt Tob mpwrov oynuatos. maAw troxetofw 76 A Twi 
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7& B ina D € I pndevi & f ivd: 5) 
f pxew, TH Se pndevi drapyérw. avaynn ody 

A 4 ~ x e f 3 ‘ ‘ ¢ n~ ¢ 
To I tui 76 B pr) trdpyew. adda zavti trijpye, dore 
edo ‘ e O¢ a >) > La ~ B ‘ A € , go 

¢ 76 Urorefey: oddei dpa 7a TO bmdpEer. dre 40 

8 od mavri tro A 7@ B, vroxeicbw mavti trdpyew, TO 
dé I undert. dvaynn odv ro I’ pndevi 7S B ondpyew. tobro 62> 
> 
) ddvvarov, dor’ ddnbés to HA mavri Umdpxe. gavepov 
oby ort mdvres of ovdAoyiopol yivovrar dia Tod péoou Oxm- 
patos. 

13 ‘Opoiws 8€ Kai dia tod écydtov. Keicbw yap to As 

‘ ~ B 4 € , 4 be T f, | ” A ‘ ~ 
twit 7 B pr) brdpyew, 76 8€ IX ravri: 76 apa A twi TO 
T b [ ed ’ S a? iS uA 55 x \ . 

ovx vmapxer. el ddv TovT’ advvarov, etdos TO TWL p17) 
ec , o > > x A a LAY > ¢ ~ ‘ 
umdpyew, wor dAnfes ro mavri. é€av 8 daorebH pndevi 
e / A 7 4 ‘ \ > 7 > - 
bmdpyew, ovdAdoyiopos prev Eatar Kal 7o advvarov, od det- 
kvutat 8€ 7o mporebev: eav yap 76 evaytiov troreOH, Tadr’ 10 
€orat dmep émi trav mpdrepov. adAa mpds TO Twi dmdpyew 

4 Ld < ¢ La > x ‘ ‘ ~ ‘ 4 
avry Anrréa 7 vrdbects. ef yap To A pndevi 7H B, 7d be 
I rwi 7G B, 16 A od mavti 76 TI. et obv totr0 peidos, 
aAnbés 76 A twi 7H B brdpyew. dr 8 oddevi 7@ B trdp- 
xee 70 A, Uroxeicbw Twi trapyew, <iAjdOw Sé Kai ro Its 

‘ ~ e rd ? ~ > 4 ~ 7 A < , 
mavri 7@ B vmapyov. odxoby dvdyxn T@ I twi td A trdp- 
> 3 35 4 ig a uu 55 s .7 ~ B ig , 
xew. ad oddevi trripyev, Wote peidos 76 Twi 7TH B irap- 
¥ 3% > © ~ XY ral € 4 ‘ % 
xew 70 A. dav 8 drorefH mavti 7H B indpyew to A, ob 
SeixvuTar 7d mporefév, aAXad mpds TO pr) travTi Urapyxew 

Lf , € 4 4 ? 4 ‘ ‘1 ~ x. \ 
avry Annréa 7 trdbecis. ef yap To A mavti 7H B xal 76 20 
I navri 7@ B, 76 A trdpyer rwi 7H I. totro b€ odk Hv, 
oe A A \ e , > > 4 > x < A 
wote yeddos TO mavti tmdpyew. ei 8 obtws, adnOés 7d 7} 
mayti. éav 8 vroreOh twi dmdpyew, tatr dora ad Kai 
ent TaY Tmpoeipnuevwr. 

Pavepov otv om ev dmacw Tots did Too advvarou avA- 25 
Aoyiapots +O dyriceipevov drroberéov. Sidov S€ Kal dre ev TO 
péow oxypare Setkvurai mws 76 Katadatixdv Kal ev TH 
éaxdTw 76 Kabddov. 

14 Ataddper 8 4 eis 7d abdvvarov dmddekis ris Seucricis 
~ ld a , > ~ > , > * Us 
7T@ tiPévar 6 BovdAerar avaipety amdyouca ets dpodoyovpe 30 
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ANAAYTIKQN TIPOTEPQN B 


vov petdos: 7) S€ Seuxrixn apyerat €€ cpodoyoupevwy Oéce- 
wr. AapBdvovo. pev otv duddrepat Sto mpordcers 
dpodoyoupévas: GAN’ 7 pev e€ dv 6 avMoyopds, 7 Se 
play pev rovtwr, pilav Sé€ rHv avripacw Tot ovprepdopa- 
35 Tos. Kat €vOa pev ovx avdyKn yrwpiuov elvat ro oupre- 
’ ‘ os 7 e ad hal La we ‘7 
pacpa, ov8€ mpovroAcpBavew ws éorw 7 ov evOa Se 
dvdyxn ws ovK é€arw. Siaddper 5’ ovdev daow 7 amdacw 
t, ‘ , ? > ¢ 4 A ‘ > a 
38 €lvar TO ovptrépacpa, add’ cpoiws exer Tepi apudoiv. 
38 “Anav 
Se ‘ ~ ‘ ‘ ‘ ~ > 4 ~ 0% 
€ 70 SetxTix@s mrepawopevov Kai Sia Tob ddvvarob SeyOjcce- 
4o Tat, Kat 7o Sia rod aduvarou Seuriucds Sa Trav adrwv dpwv 
[ovx év rots avrois 5é€ oxjpaow]. drav pev yap 6 avAdo- 
63* ytopos ev TH Tpwrw oxypate yévnTat, TO aAnBes EoTar Ev 
Y Y Y 
~ 4 hel ~ > 4 *& 4 ‘ > ~ ’ 
TH péow 7 TH eoxdtw, TO pev arepyTikoy ev TH p€ow, TO 
S€ Karnyopixoy ev 7@ é€oydtw. arav 8 é&v 7H péow 6 
iy ‘ = 4 > ~ , 2. % A ~ 
oudMoyiopes, TO aAnfbés ev TH TpwTwW Eni TavrwY TadV 
- 4 » > ~ > if. ¢ # a | 
s mpoBAnuarwr. orav 8 év Ta eaxatw 6 ovdAdoyopds, TO 
dAnbés ev rH mpwrw Kal 7H péow, Ta pev xatadarixa 
ev 7@ mpwTw, Ta S€ oTepytika ev TH pow. EaTw yap Sede- 
td s ‘ hal A 8 -~ A ~ 7 7 
ypevov 70 A pndevi 7 ut) mavTi 7H B Sia rot mpusrov ox7- 
3 ~ ¢ 4 e 56 + ‘ ~ B € , A A 
patos. obdxoby 7 perv Urdbeas Fv tui TH B vadpxew to A, 
1070 S¢€ I eAapBdvero rH prev A mavri brdpyew, 7H 5é€ B 
> f o A Lee! ¢ ‘ ‘ ‘ > rd 
ovdevi: otTrw yap eyivero 6 ovMoyicpds Kai Td aduvvarov. 
tobro 5é€ 76 pécov oxjua, ef TO I 7H pev A mavri ro SE 
‘ € Ld a * ? , oe 9 ‘ ~ 
B prfdevi indpye. xai davepov ek tovTwy dri oddevi 7H B 
e ‘ : ig é 8 5 > A ‘ 4 e é 
indpyet 76 A. opoiws S€ Kai ef pt) mavri SébexTar Umdp- 
e 4 ‘ € , cA 2 s € 4 ‘ 4 
15 Xov. 7) pev yap vrdbecis dares mavri trdpyew, to S€ I 
> / ~ ‘. iF ~ ‘ ? la ‘ > 
eAapBavero 7H péev A mavri, ro S€ B od mavri. Kai ef 
A f s ec , ‘ ‘ 4 , 
arepntixov AapBdvorro 76 I’ A, woavTws Kai yap ovTw yi- 
verat 76 pécov oyna. madw dedeiy0w tiwi vrdpyov rh 
‘ if 4 t e , ‘ € , ‘ ‘ 
Bro A. 4 pev obv trobects pndevi trdpyew, ro S€ B 
’ , ‘ ~ € 4 Li ‘ a ‘ hel ‘ 
go €AapBdvero mravri tH I brdpyew wai ro A 7 mavri 7 Twi 
~ ~ ‘ 
7@ I: otrw yap éorat 70 ddvvarov. roiro S€ 7d €oxaTov 
~ > ‘ ‘ s ‘ ~ ‘ ‘ > 
oxjua, ef 76 A Kai 76 B mavri rH I. nai davepov éx 
Fa o >? ST, A x -~ € an ¢ 4 
rovTwy or. avayxn 76 A Twi 7H B imdpyev. cpoiws S€ 
kai et tt TH I’ Anpbein trdpyxov 76 BH 70 A. 
b31 Gécewv] Oécewr ddnbav A, fort. P: xai ddnOav Pécewv I 37-8 ano- 
daa... 76 fecit A 38 mapa n® 41 ovx... oxtpacw Aldina: 
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ITdkw é& 7h péow oynjpare dedeixy8w 7o A mavti rh 
B iadpyov. ovxoiv 7 péev trdbeas Fv ph mavti rH B ro 
A dndpxew, einmra S€ rd A mavri tH I nai ro I avert 
t®@ B: odtw yap éorat ro advvatov. tobro 5€ 16 mpaTov 

~ ‘ ‘ ~ ‘ A ‘ ~ € ‘ 
oxjpa, TO A mavri re I nat ro TI mavti tH B. Gpoiws 
dé wai ef tii SéSexrat Urdpxov- 7 pev yap wmdbects Tv 

‘ ~ ‘ e , ‘ ‘ +7 ~ 
pndevi 7@ B ro A tndpyew, «Anrra 5é€ to A mavti 7H 
IT wai ro TF rwi 7G B. ef 8€ orepntixds 6 cuMoyopds, 7 
pev vrdbects TO A Twi 7H B trdpyew, eAnnrra b€ to A 
pnderi t@ I xai ro I mavri ré B, wore yiverar ro mpa- 
~ ‘ > A , ig 4 Ls x ‘ 

Tov oxhpa. Kai ef pr) Kabordov 6 avA\oyiopds, aAXa 70 
A rwi 7@ B SBeKrar pn trapxew, woavrws. strdbears 

A A x ~ ‘ * la ” A s 

pev yap mavti 7H B ro A vadpyew, «nrra dé ro A 
‘ ~ t ‘ ‘ ~ ov A ‘ ~ 
pndevi rH I wai ro I rwi 7H B+ ovtw yap ro mparov 
oxfpa. 
2 ~ ‘ ~ 

TTdAw & 7 tpitw oxnjpart Sedeixy0w ro A marti 7h 
B indpyew. ovxody 7 péev brdbects Fv pn mavti T@ B 70 
A indpyew, eAnrra S€ 76 TF mavti r@ B wat ro A mavri 
t@® I otrw yap €arar 7o advvatov. totro 5€ To mpaTov 

~ e ra 4 ‘ 3 > % . € > , e 4 
oxnya. woattws S€ Kal ef emi rivds  amddekis: 7 pev 

A if 4 4 ~ b3 iq 4 w 3 A 
yap Urdbeots pndevi r@ Bro A indpyew, eAnrra Se 7d 
T' rwitad B nat 76 A navti rH I. ef &€ orepntixds 6 ovd- 

t g 7 
~~ w 
Aoyopos, wmdbeors pev To A Twi tH B tbrdpyev, €dn- 
ara, S€ 70 I rH pev A prdevi, rH S€ B aarti: tobro S€ 

A 4 ~ ¢ és A +7 > A , £ > la 
TO p€oov oxfpa. dpoiws Sé Kai ef py KabddAov 7 amddet- 
fts. vmdbeots pev yap €orat mavri 7H B ro A trdpyew, 
eAnmra S¢ 76 I 7h pev A pnderi, tH 8€ B rwi- tobro Se 
TO peécov oxhpa. 

Pavepov obv 6ri Sia tev adrav cpwv Kai Secxrik@s €ore 
Secxvivar trav mpoBAnudrwy exacrov [kai dua rob dduvarov). 
Spotws § éorar Kat SeucrinGv ovrwy tay cvAdoyiopiov eis 
advvarov jdardyew e€v Tots eAnppevois Gpots, Grav 7 ayriKet- 
per mporacis TH ovpnepdopate AngOH. yivovrar yap ot 
avrot ovMoyopol tots Sua THs dyriatpogis, dor evOds 
éxopev kal Ta oxnpata di” dv exacrov éarar. SiAov oby ort 

~ , ig > > , A , 
mav mpoBAnua Seixvytat Kat’ aporépovs Tovs porous, 
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f ~ > 2 + ~ x 2 % Pd 
20 dtd Te Tou aduvarov Kai SeurTikds, Kal ov evddxerar yuw- 
pilecbat Tov €repov. 
> f x rs we y > f , 
Ev moiw 8€ oynpatt €orw e€ avrixewevwv mpotdcewv 
, , 3 a y Ww tQo la f 
ovMoyicacbat Kai ev Troi ovK €or, bd’ Ecrar davepov. réyw 
8” dvyrixeysevas elvar mpordoes Kata pev tiv Adéw rérra- 
25 pas, olov TO mavrTi Tm ovdevi, Kal TO TavTi TH ov Tayri, Kal 
‘ .7 ~ , , 7 ‘ A ~ ? , > > a ‘% 
70 Twit TH ovdevi, Kal TO Twi TH od Twi, Kar’ GAnBevay Se 
Tpets' TO yap Twi TH od Twi Kata THy Aw dvyrixerrar pd- 
vov. Tovtrwy 8’ évavrias pev tas Kabddov, Td mavTi TO py- 
¢ ~ ~ 
devi Urapyew, ofov ro macav emorjpny elvar orovdaiay TH 
‘ > ft ‘ > > ta 
30 pndeuiav evar omovdaiay, Tas 8’ dAAas avtixewevas. 
"Ev pev oby 7@ mpwrw oxnuate ove €orw €€ ayrixe- 
‘ 
pevwv mpotdcewy ovddoyiopds, ovTE KaTadatiKds ovTE amo- 
la x ‘ ov > , nw 
gpatixds, KaTadatixos pev Ott audorépas Set Katadari- 
Kas elvat tas mpotdgets, ai 8 ayrixeyevat dda Kal 
3 , x A 4 ce \ > , s > A 
35 amopacis, aTepytixds Sé Ore at pev avrixeiuevat TO adro 
Tou avrod KaTynyopovot Kal anapvotvrat, To 8 ev TH mMpwTw 
peéoov ob Adyerat Kat’ apudoty, Gd’ éxeivov ev Go amap- 
~ > 4 A Ld a ka > 3 > f 
vetrat, attro dé GA\ov Karnyopetras: abras 8 ovx ayti- 
KewTat. 
> & ~ s la 7 > ~ > cA a 
qo Ev 8€ 7& péow oxypare Kat ex Td avrixepévwv Kal 
€x THY evavTiwy evddxerar ylyvecbar ovMoyiopdv. EaoTw yap 
64% dyafov pev ef’ od A, emorjn S€ ed’ od Bai I. ef &) 
nn 4 ~ 
naoav émoriuny anovdatay eAaBe Kai pndeuiav, To A TO 
x e kd 4 ~ ? f os 4 ~ ? , 
B mavri trdpyet cai r@ I ovdevi, wore tO Bra I ovdevi: 
ovdepia dpa éemoariun éemoriun eoriv. dpoiws S€ Kal ef maoay 
sAaBav omovdaiay thy latpicny pr) aomovdaiay éAafe> TO 
x x 4 & A ~ de 1) , ” ¢ ‘ > la 
pev yap B marti ro A, rH 5é I ovdevi, wore 7 tis emeoripn 
? ” ? , A > ~ 4 yi ‘3 4 A ~ de B 
ovK ora emornpn. Kal et TH pev I’ mavti ro A, rH Se 
, we 4 4 4 ? 4 % de Fr ? , ‘ be 
pndevi, €ore S€ TO pev B éemorjun, ro S¢ I tarpexy, ro dé 
e ‘ > ‘ A > ia 4 , ‘ w 
A tmodnyis: ovdepiav yap emornuny strodAnyw AaBwv et- 
‘ fol f 
1oAnde twa elvac wtrddAndw. Siadepee S€ Toi mada 
~ ~ > re ‘ ‘ A aA 
T@ eri Tay pwr avriotpéepecbar- mpdtepov pev yap mpos Ta 
B ~ be A ~ T ‘ d , 5 bal i] de ‘ & 
, viv &8€ mpos t@ I ro Karadarixov. Kal av 7 S€ wy Ka 
x ? ‘ 
Odrov % érépa mporacts, woatvTws- del yap TO pécov €oTiv 


622-3 avAMoyivacba mpordcewr C 25 et 26 ro] 74 quater B 28 
pév+Adyopev A ro] 74 B ovdsevi 2 30 pndepiav+t emornyny n 
34 aces xal drofaces A 38 avr6} ro avro B 6471 xatom.C 


676 A} rw (sic) A 1otwateémoriuyy ABC — groAnyfw+y yap tarpixy 
tig émariun eariv, 7 tts €AjpOy elvar drdAnyns n 12 62 om. C 
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14. 6320-15. 648 


a > A Fd 4 > ~ ca ‘ 4 4 
6 dro Oarépov pev dmofatixds Aéyerat, xaTa Oardpov Se 
Katagatixn@s. wor evddyerat Tavrixeieva trepaiveotar, 
4 2 a. aoe 4 > > 28 4 wy ‘ ¢ ‘ 
mAjv ovK det ovdé mdvTws, add’ éav ovtws Exn Ta tro 
4 f « > a » ‘ a J 4 , La > 
76 pécov wor’ H tabra elvar 7 GAov mpds pépos. aMws 8 
dduvarov: ov yap €aovra ovdayds ai mpordces ovr’ evavriat 
ovr’ dyrixeipevat. 
°K; de ~ v7 ta ‘ A rr 
v 8€ rH tpirw oxjpat. Katadatixos pév ovddo- 
yropos ovdéror’ éorar && dvrixeievwy mpoTdcewy Sia Ti €i- 
’ ~ 
pnuemy airiay Kal émi tod mperov oxjpatos, amoparixos 
8 €orat, kat KabddAov Kai 7 Kabddov T&v dpwv dvrwv. €aTw 
yap émoriun é¢’ oS to B nai I, tarpiuxy 8 éf’ od A. ct 
obv AdBor macay latpixiy emornuny Kat pndeniay latpuchy 
éemomnunv, TO B mavri r@ A elnde wai ro I ovdevi, dar’ 
€orat tis emornun ovK emaripn. dpoiws S€ Kal av un xad- 
~ ec s ? 4 ? rd ? ‘ LJ 
Aov And64i 47 B A mpéraas: ef ydp eori Tis latpiKy em- 
aTnun Kal maAw prndeuta latpixy éenornun, cvpPatver em- 
oTnuny tia pn elvar emornunv. etot S€ xabddov pev tev 
Spwr AapBavopevwy evavriat ai mpordces, eav 8 ev pepe 
Grepos, avrixeipevat. 
a 8 - oe ? - . 4 ‘ % ta 
Act S€ Karavociy ore evdexeTat prev oUTW Ta avriKei- 
peva AapBavey wonep eimopev maoavy emoarnuny grov- 
, 4 , cA hal A A , 
daiav elvac wal mddAw prdepiav, 4 Twa put) omovdaiay: 
Gmep ovK eiwle AavOavew. Eare Sé 5’ GAAwy epwrnudtwy cvda- 
as 4 a td 3 a -~ > a cal > A 
Aoyioacba: Odrepov, 7 ws ev Tots Tomois edéxOn AaBeiv. erei 
d€ trav xataddcewy at dvribdces rtpeis, eLayds avpPai- 
‘ ? a, 4 “ s s , hod ‘ 
ver Ta avrixetueva AapBdve, 7 TavTi Kal pydevi, 7 TavTi 
Kai py) mavri, 7 Twi Kai pndevi, Kal tobro dvriotpéfpar emi 
~ hid A ‘. ~ ~ A ¢ nn ~ 
trav dpwy, olov ro A marti tH B, tH SE IT pnfdevi, 7 7H 
I navri, 7H S€ B pydevt, 4 7H pev marti, rH Se p27) 
, .7 Ul ~ > td A ‘ 4 © , 
mavri, kai mdAw robro dvrictpéysar Kata Tovs Opous. spotws 
8€ Kai emi rob tpirov oxjuaros. wore havepdv coaxds TE 
4 ~ 
kat év motos oxnpacw evddxerar Sid Tay ayriKeevwy Tmpo- 
, 
Tdcewy yevécbar cvAdoyiopov. 
Pavepov S€ Kai dre ex pevdav pev Eotw ddnBés avdAdo- 
yioacba:, xaOdrep elpnrat mpdrepov, ex S€ Ta&v avriKepe- 


aj7tatra Bo. 76 prev SAov 70 3e pedpos Cu" 20pevt+on 238° €ornn 


24 xal+76 7 25-6 kai... émorjpnv om. n? 26 ro*] ro Bi 
28 af ful’ 32 O@drepos n 36 AarOdverv-+ rovs mpocdiadrcyopevous 1 
37 tots om. A 38 xatagarixay n 39-40 72... pydevi om. nt} 
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ANAAYTIKQN IIPOTEPQN B 
’ w | ee A > Fs e t tA ~ 
vwy ovK €or: del yap évavTios 6 ovAdoyiopos yiverat TH 
/ .y 3 Mw > , x > rs a > ~ 
10 mpaypatt, olov ef €orw ayabdv, py elvar ayabdv, 7 « EGov, 
iY wn 5 4 ‘A tJ > ia t x rr A QA 
py Gdov, Sia ro &€€ avrupdcews elvac tov ovdAdcyiopov Kal 
Tous UroxKeipevous Opous 7 Tovs adrovs elvar 7 Tov pev GAov 
s A la ~ 4 . ae > nn a a 3 A 
tov Sé pépos. SdiAov S€ Kai dre ev Trois mapadroyicpots ovdey 
é vA ~ e a > 4 ? > 4 
Kwrvet yivecBar Tis Urobécews avridacw, olov ef eo. mrepiT- 
15 rov, py) elvar mepirrov. ex yap THY dvTiKeevwy TpoTdcEewy 
> ¢ e , Las ca é v4 4 ~ 
evartios hv 6 avAdoytopds: eav obv AdBn Totavras, €orat Tis 
e , > - ~ A ~ v v 4 ? ww 
dnobécews avripacis. Set S€ Karavoety Gri ovTw ev ovK Ear 
évayria cuprepdvacbar e€ évds ovMoyiopod wor’ elvar 7d 
td * | nn > x > L ~ » ~ 
oupmépacua 7 pn ov ayaboy adyafdy 7 ao tt ToLObToV, 
Lay 4 3 A et 4 4 ~ ~ 
20 day py) evOdS 4) mpdTacts ToravTn Andby (olov wav C@ov rev- 
A A 4 re A > Mw ~ > a, a 
xov elvat Kai pm Aevxdv, Tov 8’ avOpwrov C@ov), aX’ 7 mpoo- 
Aafety det Thy avridaocw (olfov dr naoa ETLOTTH LN bnoAn- 
4 > € la Es ~ ov e ? xv > / 
yus [al ody dmdAnyus), efra AaPetv Ste 7 latpixt emoriun 
ia 2 > 4 8 ¢€ 5X 4 e cA a 
pe eorw, ovddepia drroAnys, womEep of Edeyyor yivovrat), 
n ’ # ~ oe ’ LJ 4 > > ta 
257 €k do avMoyiopadv. wore 8 elvat evavtia Kar’ ad7- 
Gevav 7a ciAnupeva, odK EoTw aAXov Tpémov 7 TobToV, Kaba- 
mep elpntat mpdTEpor. 
To 8 ev apyf airetobar xai AapBavew ori pev, ws 
ev yéver AaPetv, év TH pt) arrodetxvivat 76 TpoKeipevor, TovTO 
A ? ~ 4 4 > Gg 4 
30 5€ = oupPaiver moAdayds’ Kai yap ef GdAws pt avAdo- 
yilerat, Kai ef 80 ayywororépwv 7) opoiws dyvdoTwr, Kal 
et dia, Tav borépwv TO mpdTEpov: 7%} yap amddetkis eK TOTOTE- 
pwy re kal mpotépwy eativ. Trodtwy pev obv ovdev €or 76 aitei- 
A ’ > ~ > 3 > 4 s ‘7 > e ~ f 
ofa 7ro €€ apyns: GW éemet ta pev 8° adrdv méduxe 
35 yuwpilecbas Ta Sé 8” GMav (ai pev yap dpyai & ad- 
~ A > ¢€ A 4 > 4A > ” a 4 4 > 
rav, ta 8 td ras apxas &’ dMwyv), drav pH ro & 
atbrot yywarov &” atvrot tis emyeph Secavdvar, 767’ airetrar 
A ’ > ~ ~ > ww v LZ ~ y > > ‘Y > ~ 
76 e€ dpyys. Tobro S €ore pev ovtw moreiy dor’ edOds afidi- 
gat TO mTpoKeipevov, evdexerat S€ Kai peraBdvras én’ 
w Ww ~ td > > ? , 4 t 
40 GMa darra taév meduxdtwy 8 éxeivou Setxvucbar 81a TovTwv 
6 a2 5 ‘ \ > > a t > \ A 8 , 8 \ ~ 
52 amodetxvuvar To €€ apyfs, olov el To euxvuotro dia Tob 
B, ro 8€ B &a rod I, ro S€ I refunds ein Seixvucbar 


bg 6 évarrios C ur pjtedvanl 13 dxAov n? 16 rotavras 
+avrexetpévas 2 18 cuprrepaivecBat C 21 add’ HI] dda C: GAdyn 
mpodapetv nl 23 Kal ody UmdAnyus om. Bln} 24 yivovra del 7 n? 
25-6 7a €iAnppeéva Kar” dAjderav C 30 éemouuBaiver ABC 33 T«om, A 
3q alrav ABn 35 atrav Bn 36 To phn 37 abrot CL: avrod 
ABn  atrot ABn 40 arta om. n éexeivwy AB 6541 Secxvdorro 


nI': Seuxvdor 76 C: Setxvdor AB 
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b a 
15. 64°g-16. 65°34 
dua to0 A+ cupBatver yap adro &° adrod ro A Secxvivat 
4 Ld f o ~ ° & , 
Tovs oUrw auMoylopevous. Omep Tmovotaw of tas mapaddn- 
? 
Aovs oldpevar ypddew- AavPdvovar yap avrot éavTovs Tot- 
~ ca - ~ ~ 
abra AapBavorvres A ody oldv te dmodei~ar pr ovoay Tav 
: , F ea ; 7 
mapaMyAwy. ware cupPatver Tois orw avdoyilopeévois Exa- 
a .w o” of > o Ww > e 
atov elvar A€yew, ef Eorw Exacrov: ovrw 8’ dav éorar &’ av- 
To ywworov: omep advvatov. 
2 iy ? / A ao A € , ~ 
Ei obv tis adyAov dvtos or to A trapye ro TI, 
if , X ‘ 4 ~ > a ~ ig ‘ ‘ 
opotws S€ Kai 61 7H B, airotro 7H B vmdpyew ro A, 
4 ~ ’ ‘ >? > ~ > a tg > o ’ > o 
ovmw S4Aov ef To ev apy airetrat, GAX’ GT. ovK amodei- 
~ > ‘ > ‘ > fi ‘ € , wv 
Kvuat, SiAov- od yap apy amodeiLews TO dpows ddyAov. 
’ f A A 4 4 we o , A a 
et pévrot 76 B mpés 76 I’ ovtws exer wore tadrov elvat, 7) 
dHAov Ort avrtiotpépovow, 7 evuTapyxet Oarepov Oatépw, TO év 
> ~ > ~ 4 A bal a ~ ‘ € , ’ 
Gpxf airetrarx. kai yap av ort 7@ B ro A trdpye & 
’ f , nS > f ~ a ~ f > 
exeivuy Serxvior, ef avriotpépor (viv dé Tobro KwAver, aX 
ovx 6 tpdémos). ef S€ TodTo molt, TO eipnyévov av mroLot Kal 
> é * ~ ¢ a a nn > a ~ 
avriotpédar dia tpiav. woatrws $€ wav et to B rh T 
f e 4 e ci L4 nn ‘ > ‘ w 
AapBavor drapyew, dpoiws ddnrov ov Kai ef 7rd A, ovtw 
76 «€€ dpyjjs, ad’ ovK amodeikvvow, cay S€ rad- 
4 > x 4 “ ~ > 4 a ~ 4 ~ 
rov 7 70 A cai B 7 7H avriorpéfew 7 TH erecOa ra B 
a A > 3 ~ y ~ A x > ‘ + ee ‘ x 
to A, ro €€ apyis airetra: bia THY adbryy airiav: ro yap 
> > ~ fd ee we e ~ oe a > ie ~ PA 
e€ apyis ti Svvarat, elpnrar yptv, dri 76 8’ avrot Seucvivar 
76 py be’ atrobd SHAov. 
> > > a > a ~ > a ‘ > € ~ a 
Ei otv €or 76 ev apyy airetobar ro & avrod Seimvivar 
A x > e ~ ~ ~~ > > A ‘ A 2 o 
76 pn de adrod S7Aov, tobro 8” earl 76 pr Seixvivar, Srav 
e , O27 u ~ , ‘ > t , “ 
dpoiws adiAwy ovrwy Tod Secxvupevov Kai 5V od detxvycw 7 
7TH tatTa TH alth 7} TH tTavrov trois adbrots Urapyew, ev 
pey 7H péow oxyynpatt Kal tpitw aydorépws av évdéyorto 
> ~ ~ ~ ~ 
To ev apxy atreicba, ev Sé KarnyopiK® avdMoyiopa ev 
TE TH Tpitw Kal TH Tpwrw. Otav 8’ anodarixws, Grav TA 
aita dmo Tob atrod- Kal oby opoiws auddrepat af mpord- 
e ¢ A ‘ ~ 4 A ‘ 
ceis (Woattws S€ Kai &v TH péow), Sia TO pu) avrioTpépe 
43 avrot] atroo An § aurods (sic) n 8 ef fecitC avrov An 
13 ydpt+éorw n: +éora I 14 jj] «@ APC 15 evumdpyes Scripsi, 
habet ut vid. P: tdpye codd. ragCrom. PF = nog APC 19 
dvriotpépy C?: dvaorpépor 1 ba] ws ba C2? 20 dpAov BI atte 
7¥Cr 21 dpyfst+airetras ACT 22 Kaitron 23 76 Aom. nt 
24, 25, 26, 27 avrod An 2 roi-+reC = Setevurar AL 29 avra-+ 
AapBdver AC +H 0m. C}, fecit n — Uwdpyew+AapPavy nl 30 Kai 


+76 CT 32 reom. B Grav 8 drogartxds] droparixids Sé n* 
33 xaiom, n? 34 om. nt 
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ANAAYTIKQN TIPOTEPQN B 


AY os 8 4 > x cA 4 x 
35 rods Opous Kata Tods drodatixo’s ovMoyiopovs. €or. Sé 
‘ > > ~ ° a > A a > , x > 3 s 
7O ev apy airetoOa ev pev tats dmodeifeo Ta Kar” dAr- 
” w ? 4 a a a ‘ , 
Gevav ovrws Exava, ev dé Tots Siarexrixots Ta Kara Sd€av. 
A A A A ~ , ‘ a a“ 
To 5€ py mapa totro ovpBaivew 7d yetdos, 6 zoA- 
Adkts ev tots Adyots etiOapev A€yew, mpHrov pev eoTrw ev 
40 Tots eis 7O advvaTrov avMoyicpois, Grav mpds arripaow F 
65> rovrou 6 éSeixvuTo TH eis 70 advvarov. ore yap pt) avTi- 
, » ~ ‘ A) A ~ > , LJ af se we 
¢joas épet ro od mapa Ttotro, GAX’ Gru pPeidds tu éréOy 
al wy = ‘ a > 
Ta@Y mporepov, ov7’ ev TH Seuxvuotan: od yap Tino 6 avri- 
> a ~ ~ 
dnow. ere 8 Grav dvaipeOh re Secxrixds ba rv A BI, ovk 
s€orw eimety ws od mapa TO Keipevov yeyevnTat 6 cvAdoy- 
apds. TO yap pn mapa Tobro yiveoBat rére A€yopev, Grav 
> , 4 x £ e ld 
avaipefévros Tovrou pndév wrrov mepaivytat 6 avMoyiopuds, 
Grep ovK €otw ev Tots Secxtixots: avapebeions yap Tis Bécews 
avd’ 6 mpos TavTny €aoTat cuAdoytopds. Pavepov obv Grt ev Tots 
10 tg TO GdUvaTov A€yeTat TO 7 Tapa TObTO, Kal Grav ovTws 
éxn mpos TO advvarov  €€ dpyys UndGeats wore Kal ovens 
Kai uw ovans TavTns ovdev Frrov cupBatvew 76 advvaTov. 
‘O peév odv davepwsratos tpdmos oti Tob uy mapa TH 
Béow elvar ro Yetdos, Grav amd THs Urobdcews aatvaTros 
2 ‘ ~ , A 4 3 eA e , go 
1s} ao Ta&Y péawy mpos TO adtvatov 6 ouMoytopds, Grep 
eipnrat Kai év tots Tomxois. 76 yap Td avaitiov ws altvov TiHe- 
vat Tobrd eatw, olov et BovAdpevos Setar ore aovpperpos 
4 Sudperpos, emyepotn tov Zyvwvos dAdyorv, as 
ovK €ort Kivetoa, Kai eis TobTo amdyou TO advvarov: ovda- 
~ bt > ~ ig > x los ~ , ~ > 
20 pas yap ovdapy ouveyés dort To petidos TH dace 7H €€ 
’ ~ w 4 ta ’ A ‘ w A > tA 
dpyjs. ddos 5€ rpdzos, ef ouvexés pev ein 7 advvaTov 
TH trobdca, pH pévror 8° exeirny ovpBalvor. toro yap 
eyxwpel yevésOar Kai émi Td dvw kal emt 1d Kdtw dap- 
Bavovre 7d auvexés, olov ef to A 7H B xeitrar vndp- 
25 xov, To 5€ Brg I, ro 5€ I rH A, rodro 8 ety ypeddos, 
~ ’ > > ~ 
76 706 Bre A trapxew. ef yap adapefévtos tot A pndev 
e 4 4 -~ .7 ‘ ~ > “ w ‘ 
Hrrov indpyo. 76 Br@ I wai 76 I 1H A, ovdx av etm 76 
a“ aS ‘ ’ > ~ e , bl , « >, 4 ‘ 
YeddSos Sia THY e& dpxis Undbeow. 7 mdAw et Tis emt 7d 
dvw apBavor 7d auvexés, olov ei 7d pev A 7H B, 7H Se 


a35 xara om. C? br yap+o A avripyjoas ACnIP, fecit B: avr- 

¢ijgavros Maier 2 épet} ris pet PL 3 6 avripnow APC: avrigacw 

Bn: dvriPnow B*: 6 dvndjowy A: 7qv avrigacw C*: Kar’ dvrigaow I 
7 dvrugy} 4 

16 rois om. AC to® om. B 18 9 diduetpos om. 1? Adyou+ 


Sexvovac AL 19 anayn C: dnaydyo: n* 
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16, 65735-18. 66724 


Aro E xai 76 E 76 Z, peidos 8 ein to trdpxew re 30 
A ro Z kai yap ottws ovdev av Arrov ety. TO advvarov 

> 6 é ~ > 3 ~ e bd GAAGa 5 a A AY 
avaipebetons tis €€ apis tmobdcews. a Set mpds rods 
e& dpyis cpous ovvarrew 7d advvaroy’ otrw yap éarar dua 
thy ondbecw, olov emi pév TO Kdtw AapBdvorvt. 7d cuveyes 
mpos TOV KaTnyopovpevoy THY Gpwy (et yap advvarov 7o A 35 

~ € , > td ~ 2 iy w \ ~ 
7@ A trdpyew, apaipebévros tot A ovKeéri eatat 7d Yevdos): 
ye 4 ‘ we > * ~ > ‘ ~ A > 
emt 5€ 76 dvw, Kab” ob Katnyopetrar (ef yap TH B pr ey- 
xwpet to Z trdpyew, adawpebevros tot B ovdxérs éarat 76 
advvatov). opoiws dé Kal orepytika@y Ttav auvAMoypopdv 
OvTwr. 40 

Pavepov obv drt too aduvdtov pr mpos tovs e€ apyfis 662 
a we k 4 4 ‘ ia A ~ “ Od 
Gpous ovTos ov Tapa Thy Bdow cupBaive. Td Weidos. 7} ovd 

o > 4 = a ¢ id w A ~ .7 x J * 
ovTws det Sia THY Undbecw earat To YeddSos; Kai yap ef pr 
t@ B aMa 7d K éerébn 16 A trapyew, 76 8€ K rH I 

4 ~ ~ ‘ Ld 7 4 > , ¢ ‘ x 4 
Kai tobro TH A, Kai odTw pever TO advvarov (dpotws S€é Kal 5 

2% ‘ we id 4 Ld w > > +7 4 a .7 
éri to dvw AapBdvorr. tovs dpous), wor’ emEet Kai Gyros Kat 
pi) dvros tovTov ovpBaive. ro advvatov, ovK av ein mapa 

A ‘ al a A we 4 +7 iA s ~ 
thy Oéaw. 7 70 py Gyros ToUTOU pndev Frrov yivecGar To Web- 

R] 4 é 4 > wy ig a ‘ 
dos ody ovTw AnTréov dar’ GdAov TiEeuevov aupBaivew To 

> ‘ 3 ? J > a 4 8 ~ ~ 
advvatrov, add’ Grav ddatipeBevros rtovTou bia Tay Aouad 10 
mpoTdcewy TavTd mepaivytar advvatov, emet TavTo ye ped- 
Sos ovpBaivew 8a mAcdvwy brobcew ovdév iaws aromov, 

‘ ‘ 6 ‘ > , ? 4 t 
olov ras mapadAnAouvs cupmimrew Kai ef peilwy eoriv 7 
€vros Tis exTos Kal ef TO Tpiywvov exer mAeiovs opbas 
Svetv; 15 

‘O 8€ wpevdis Adyos yiverar mapa To mpdrov Pevdos. 
} yap é« ta&v Svo0 mpordcewy 7 ex mAcivwy mas eat ovA- 
Aoyiopds. ef pev odv ex TOv Sv0, ToUTwY avayKn THY érépav 
7) Kat aporépas elvar evdeis: e€ ddnOav yap odk Fy pev- 

4 ‘ > 8’ > id f s ‘ T A ~ 
dys auMoytopos. ef 8 ex mAedvwy, olov to pev I” dia ta 20 
A B, ratra 5€ &a trav 4 E Z H, rovrwv mi erat rev 
? , 05 x A ~ i ro ‘ ‘ A x B 
éndvw ebdos, Kai mapa toro 6 Adyos: 76 yap Kai 

co 
80 éxeivwy mepaivovrat. wate map” éexeivwy Te cupBaiver TO 
oupnépacua Kat 76 Webdos. 


b30 tw] 76 nt! 34 7H xara B 6622 dpovs om. Cl ovpBaive) 
AapBdave: A 5 rourw B 7 tobta0 C1 ~—s cup Batvor B 13 mapaA- 
AjAas Alm} ovuninrey fecit n 14 €xo. ABn 16 mpdrov om. B 


17 €orac CE 19 Pevdets] pevdzs A} 21 8€ om. A}C} 22 Adyos+ 
pevdys n 23 mepatverar C 
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ANAAYTIKQN IIPOTEPQN B 


4 L! x Al , , 
ITIpés  8€ 7o pH KatacvMoyilecPa. taparnpyréov, 
Ld Ww ~ oe + ~ 4 a oe A 
Gray dvev T&v ovupmepacpatwr epwra tov Adyov, Gmws p17) 
~ A > ~ La bg 
S064 Sis rabrov ev traits mpotdceow, emedrmep topev Gre 
Ww , ‘ > oe , > > A a 
dvev pécov avAdoyiopes ov yiverat, péoov 8 oti TO me- 
ovdkis Aeyopevov. ws Sé Set mpos ExacTov ovpmépacpa TH- 
peiv 70 pécov, davepov ex Tod eidevar moiov ev exdoTw oX7- 
part Seixvutar. tobto 8° yds od Ajoerar dia 76 €idevar Tas 
bméxopuev Tov Adyov. 
‘ ? Lig eA - > 
Xp? 8 dep gdvddrrecbar mapayyéMopev arroKpivo- 
> ~ ~ ~ 
pévous, adrovs emyerpodvras treipdcba. AavOdvew. tobro 8 
€orat mp@tov, éav Ta ovupTepdopata pn mpoavAdoyilwr- 
3 ? ’ f ~ > t mM t A A bal 
rat GA’ ciAnupevwy trav avayxaiwy ddynda 7, ere SE ay 
A \ , y ~ yy? ¢ , ” t 
py 7a ovveyyus epwrd, GW ote pddwoTra dpeca. olov 
€orw Séov cuptepaivecba 76 A xara too Z: péoa BIA E. 
Set obv epwrdv ef 76 A 7H B, wal mddw py ct 7o B rh 
I, dv ei 76 4 7G E, wdrera ci 76 Bre I, nat otrw 
A EA n 3 ey t4 f c , >? A 
7a Aowrd. Kav & évds péoov yiynta 6 avAdopopds, amo 
~ 4 v 4 A nn a ia s 
Tod pécov apyecbar: pddAwora yap ay otrw davbdvor tov 
ATOKPLVOpLEVOV. 
°E: A i A / ‘ ~ b ia ~ oe .. 
TEL éxyowev OTE Kal Ts exovTwy THY dpwy yi- 
vera avMoyiopds, davepov Kai mdr’ éorat Kat mdr’ ovK 
ww yw a 43 A , a” > A 
€aTat éeyyos. Tavrwy pev yap avyywpovpevwy, 7 evaddAa€g 
Tienévav Tay amoKpicewy, olov ris pev adrogatixts THs dé 
Kataparixis, eyywpet yivecBar éAeyxov. Fv yap avAoy.- 
apes Kai oUTw Kai exeivws eydvTwy Tdv pwr, wor Et TO 
Keyevov evavtiov T@ ocupTepdopatt, avayxn yivecbar édey- 
* 4 ba > 4 , > 4 
you. 6 yap Aeyyos avriddoews avddoyiopds. ef dé py- 
Sev cvyywpoiro, advvarov yevéoBar eAeyyov' od yap my 
ovMuyicues mévTwy TY Opwv arepntika@v dvtwy, wot’ ovd? 
édeyyos: ef pev yap €deyyos, avdyxn avdoyiopor elva, 
~ ? Mw > > 4 Ww € , . ‘ 
avMoyicpot § dvros obk avayen eeyyov. woavTws S€ Kai 
‘ 
ei pndev tebein Kara Thy amdxpiow ev GAw? 6 yap atros 
éorat Stopiopos éA€yxou Kat avAdoyiopod. 
» t > 7 i > =~ , a“ Ld 
vpPaiver § eviore, xabamep ev TH Béce. TaY Spwy 
3 ¢ ‘ ‘ ‘ ¢ la # A > , 
dmatwpeba, Kal Kata tiv trodnbw yiveobar Thy anarny, 
427 Odoeow n 31 8°] dein 32 Urexopev codd. P: an bréywpev? 
35 mpwrov-+ pev n mpocavaroyilwrrat B: mpoavAdoyifovrac NM =. 337 dpeoa 
ABC*n et ut vid. P: rad péca BCT 8 xarnyoptxis BC yap+ 


on g xetpevov nT: +9 AB: 4+ AwC:-+ cin mn? 12 yivecbac ABC 
13 6vrwy om. nt 
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18, 66725-21. 67711 


a 5 hd é 4 3 4 - a, e ¢ ‘ 
olov ef évddyerat TO adrd mAetoot mpwTots Umdpyew, Kal 20 
| A Zc A 4A ca a id ¢ ‘ ‘7 
To pev AedAnOévar twa Kat otecbar pydevi trdpyew, To dé 
% es nw 1 ~ a ~ > ¢ x c ia 
eidevar. €oTw 70 A 7H B wai 7H I xa? atta trdp- 
xov, Kal ratra mavti TH A woatws. ef 37) 7H pev B ro 
A 5. w « , 7 A an nn ‘7 a 
mavTi olerat Umdpyew, Kai TolTo TH A, rH S€ I’ 7rd A 
pndevi, cal todro 7H A mavri, rob abtob Kara ravrov eet 25 
emornunv Kal dyvorav. mddAw et tis amarnein mepi Ta ex 
Tis abrijs ovororxtas, olov ef ro A trdpyet 7H B, rodro be 
r@ I xai ro I 7 A, brodapBdvo 5¢ 76 A marti 7H B 
e , ‘ , ‘ ~ as ‘ ww , .7 
tndpyew Kat mddAw prydevi 7H I dua yap elocerat re Kal 
% € 4 e La es ? ie ad > \ ww > a > ‘o 
ody drodnwerar Umdpyew. dp’ ody ovdev aAXo aktot ex Tov- 30 
Twv 7) 6 emiotatat, TovTo wn vUToAapBavew; eémioTrara yap 
oe 4 ~ € ld « ~ e ~ , 4 
mws or. 70 A t@ I brdpye dia tod B, ws 7H KabdAov 70 
KaTa pépos, wore 6 Tmws emioratat, TodTO GAws afiol yy 
brodapBavew: dmep advvarov. 34 
"Emi 8€ rob mpdrepov Aeybev- 34 
Tos, €t BY €k THs avrijs ovorotyias TO pécov, Kal? éxdre- 35 
pov pev T&v pdowv audorépas Tas mpoTtdcers ovK eyywpet 
UrodapBavew, olov 7o A 7H pev B mavti, 7H 5€ I py- 
’ a ’ > , \ nA. A , ‘ “ 
devi, Tatra 8° aydorepa mavti 7° A. cupPaiver yap 7 
e ~ ~ > Ys 2 ? ea Xv a , 
amAds H emi te evavtiav AayBavecbar Ty mpwTnY mMpoTa- 
? b | La A e 4, .7 A + id 
ow. e«f yap @® To B tmndpye, mavti ro A dtrodapBdver 40 
unapxew, To 5€ Br A olde, cat 67 tH A ro A oldev, 67 
dor ei madw, @ ro I’, pndevi olerar 7d A trdpyew, @ To 
B . € Ve 4 3 w x A € , % be 
TLWt uTrapXet, TOUTW OUK OLETAL TO uTrapxetv. TO € 
. 7s ces 4 ¢ ‘7 3 nw & a a” 
Tavri oldpevoyv @° 7d B, mdédAw twit pH olecPar @ ro B, F 
. 
e ~ ” s , 3 - > fd 
arrAds 7) emi Te evayriov eoriv. 5 
Ottw pev obv ode evddyerat 5 
e ~ > ¢ 4 x AY ig a 51 a > 
vrodafeiv, Kal? éxdrepov dé THY piay 7 Kata OdTepov ap- 
¢ vA noe Av t A A + ~ B s 4 B ~ 
orépas ovdev KwAvet, olov ro TavTt TH kai 70 Br 
A Kat A 5 A 5 ‘7 “~ T € , ‘ € , 
i i mdAw TO pydevi 7H I. dpota yap % Tovadry 
ddr Kal ws aratwpeba mepi Tas ev péper, olov ef @ 70 B, 
\ ‘ € 4 ‘ ‘ ~ la ‘ 4 
mavri 7o A trdpxer, To 8€ BorH I mavti, to A mavti to 
7@ I trdpfe. ef obv tis oldev dre 76 A, @ 70 B, trap- 


b20 mpuitws C*T, fecit B 22 €otw+ yap Bn? atro BL 23 70] 
tH Al 24 8+narriC TO... 25 undeviom. C 25 Kar’ aurov 
BniT 32 &a roo Bom. ny 7H] TaN 37 olov+ein 38 7a 
8 ravri n 39 mpwrnv om. nt 6722 dom.nt I) y mavriC: pr 
on a fecit n 3 Tobro nl 6 xa@’ om, nt cata Odrepor] 
xadexdrepov AB: xata to Erepov n 9 ra Aldina: ras codd. @ rt 


Br: 16 AC 11707] r@ Aln = brdptaan 


ANAAYTIKQN IIPOTEPQN B 


yer mavri, olde Kai Gru 7H I. GW ovdev xwdver ayvoeiv 
70 I Gru €otw, olov ei 76 pev A bvo dpbai, ro 8 ef’ b B 
tptywrov, 70 8° ef? & I aicOnrov tpiywrov. troddBou yap 
wt 4 f x rT ida Lf a“ ig w P3) ta > 
15 av tis py elvar to I, cidws dtu wav tpiywvov eye dvo0 dp- 
bas, dof? dua eloeras Kal dyvorjoe: tatrov. to yap €idé- 
A. , @ 4 > ~~ > < ~ ? > A 
vat may tptywrov ott vo dpbais oty amAociy édorw, dAdG 
A] s ~ < cA we > 7 A 4 A % 
TO ev TH THY KabedAov Exe emorHunv, To b€ THv Kab 
” 4 x * € a 6A 3) Ay CT Lg 8 4 > 
éxacrov. otTw pev odv ws TH KaBdAov olSe 76 IX dru S¥0 dp- 
, e ‘ ~ > Ld ? LA > > o A 
20 Bai, ws 5é€ TH Kal? exacrov ovk olSev, wor’ oby eLe tas 
> - ¢ ig A 4 £ > ~ cA / a () 4 
évayrias. Spoiws Sé Kal 6 &y 7H Mévwu dAdyos, ote 7 pd- 
Onors avdpynos. oddayot yap ovpBaiver mpoetioracba to 
> > ’ o a > a , \ A 
wal’ €xaorov, GW’ dua rH éraywyh AapBavew thy Tadv 
Kata pépos éemornunv worep avayvwpilovras. eva yap €v- 
4 Ww oe t 4 ’ ~ 34 mt o a, 
25 OUs iopev, olov dri Sv0 dpOais, cay twuev Sri tpiywrov. 
¢ , A Me Eom ~ ww 
dpotws S€ Kai emi THY dw. 
~ x + i ~ Ly > , ~ > 3 
TH pev otv KabdrAov Gewpotuev ra év peper, 7H 8 oi- 
> > ~ 
xeig ovk ltopev, wor evddyerar Kat dmardcbat mepi adrd, 
i > > id 3 > we x 4 Ld > ~ 
mAnv ovK evavTins, GAN’ exew perv thy Kabddov, damaTa- 
30 Ba Se rH Kata pepos. spoiws obv Kal emi T&v mpoeipnue- 
vwv od yap évayria  KaTa TO pécov amar TH KaTa TOV 
ovdMoyiopov emorin, 008’ 7 Kal? exadtepoy TeV péowr bT0- 
Anyis. oddev S€ nwdver eiddta Kai 6m. 76 A GAw 76 B 
Aa La ® f “~ “a > ~ A e 7 A 
imdpye. Kai madw rotro tH I, oinOAvar ph indpyew ro 
3s A 7 I, olov drt maca juiovos dtoxos Kal atrn tutovos 
wv tA e4 > AY : wont oe ‘ ~ 4 
oleoPar KYew TavTnv: od yap emiotatat ort tO A TOT, py 
“~ 4 > ¢ 4 A ~ a * , i 4 
ovlewpdv 76 Kal? éxdrepov. wore SHAov dru Kai ef 7d pev 
A x A > 2 g uw e 
olde 76 Sé pu oldev, amarnOyoerar- Srep Exovow ai xa- 
OcAov mpés Tas Kata pépos éemothuas. oddev yap THY al- 
~ ¥, > , ” 39> n ¥ 
67> oOyrav ew ris aicbyjcews yevouevov oper, odd? av Hoby- 
pévor tuyydvwpev, ef uw) ws TO KabdAdov Kal TH exew rv 
~ > a“ 
olxelay émorjpnv, GA’ ody ws TO evepyeitv. TO yap émi- 
, ~ hal id a , n hel lod td f 
oracba. rkyerar tpixDs, 7) Ws TH KalddAov 7} ws TH oikeia 
n e ~ > a e A a 9 ~ ~ Ort 
57) Ws TO evepyeiv, Wore Kal TO HrarHobat tocavraxds. ovdev 
a ‘ , A. 
ody KwAver Kal eiSévat Kai Ararjoba mepi tadrdé, ANY odK 


aq ro fecit B ] 05 AC 18 rH om. n 7 ACn : hv ev rh n* 
te bé n? 19 pais nI” 24 womep et yowpilovras n} 6d0ds+ 
iSdvres n 25 olovom.C Bwpev A2CnP: idan AB 27 ta] ronl 
29 pevom. B 30 TH scripsi: r# codd. 32 érepov A 35 abrn +7 A 
37 éxdrepov+Ajjppya AL 38 xa8dAov+ mpordces A bs rd Cn PS: 
76 A1B 5asom.nt 7d)ro Al dmardcban 


21. 67712-22. 67°39 


bd a oe ft + ~ > e rg DF ‘ 
evayTiws. Gmep cupBaiver Kat TH Kal? éxarépay eiddre TH 
mpdracw Kal 7) emecKkepevw mpdtepov. vmodayBdvuw yap 
KUew THY Tyutovov ovK ExeL THY KATA TO evepyely emoTHuNY, 

39? T A A e fa > 4 > 4, ~ ’ s 
otS” ad Sa thy brodnbw evarriav amdrny rH émorHN: 10 
ovMoy.opes yap 7) evavria andrn Th Kabddov. 

‘O & drodapBdvev ro ayabS eclvac Kax@ elvar, To 

3 A e ta 3 a ‘ ~ 4 A * A 
adro droAjperar ayab@ elvar cal Kak@. €orw yap To pev 
> ~ 24? x x ~ 27? , 
ayab@ elvar ef” o3 A, ro 8€ Kax@ elvar ef’ od B, mddw 
8€ 7d dyabG elvac ef’ of T. ret otv radrov brodapPd- 15 
vee to B wai ro I, wat elvar 76 I ro B trodrjperar, nai 
madw 76 Boro A elvat doavrws, bore wai ro TI rd A. 
worep yap «i hv drnOés, xa’ od ro TI, ro B, nai nal? 
od ro B, ro A, wai xara toi I rd A dAnbes Fv, ovrw Kai 
Ln! ~ e 4 ¢ ‘4 x ‘ > 4 ~ , ~ 
€mi Tob vrodauPdvew. spoiws S€ Kai emi rod elvat: tadbtot 20 
yap évros too I’ wai B, wat wadAw rod B wai A, nai ro I 
7@ A radbrov Fv wate Kai eri Tod So€alew opolws. dp” obv 

: 

~ > a ~ > 3 ~ 
TovTo pev avayrator, el Tis Bucs TO TP@Tov; GAA’ iows exetvo 
yetdos, 7d dmodaBety twa Kax@ elvat ro dyabh clva, 
3 ‘4 A ; ~ a 3 a ag? 
€¢ pn Kata ovpPeByKds: TroMAaxds yap eyywpet Toil’ 25 
4 é ? 4 4A ~ , 
drroAapBdvew. éemoxerréov 5€ totro BéATiov. 

o 3 > 4 A * > 4 ‘ 34 f 

22 “Orav 8 avriotpédn ta axpa, dvdyKn Kat TO jécov 
s 4 A bad > ‘ A a ~ x a 
avriotpepery mpos audw. et yap ro A xara tod I’ da rod 
B trdpye, ef avrvorpéper cal imdpye, & 7d A, mavri 
To IT, nai 76 B rG A advriotpéper Kai trdpfe, d 7d A, 30 
mavtt 76 B Sia peeoov rod I> nai ro I 7H B avriorpdper 
dia péaov toi A. Kai éni tod pn brdpyew woatrws, olov 
ei to Br I’ trdpye, 7a 5€ Bord A ody trdpyet, ovdE 
to A tH I ody sbrapke. ef 87 to Br A avrorpéeder, 

7 a yas ~ A > a7 oJ A A B S e , m4 
kat ro I rH A avriotpépe. €arw yap ro B pay trdpyxov 35 
7@ A: 008 dpa ro I+ mavti yap r@ I 7rd B tripye. 
kat ef 7@ Bro I’ dvriarpéper, cal 7d A avriotpéper: nal’ 
od yap adravros 76 B, nai TOT’. Kai ef to I <Kat> mpds 7d A 
3 , ‘ * 3 / can ‘ ‘ 
avriotpéget, Kat to B_ advriorpéper. & yap ro B, 


68 py om. nw 11 ydp+éorwC 13 76 fecit C 18 rot om. » 
2270an dp’ A 24 brodapBdvew n 7d] xai B 30 dvr- 
orpépes scripsi: dvrrorpéger codd. bmdpxyec ABC 31 dvreorpéder 
ABC 35 dvrcarpeye: ABCP: avriorpéger nt” 36 yap om. 3 
37 76 Bro ABC wT Kat... dvrorpéder om. mn 76 ABT: rh 
ABC? dvriorpépe I’: dvreorpéper ABC 38 dv wavrds n xai 
adieci 39 dvriorpéger}|+xai 76 8 coni. Jenkinson avriorpeper 


scripsi: dvriorpégee ABCn: dvriarpépes mpos 76 a f 


ANAAYTIKQN TIPOTEPQN B 
68476 I> @ 5€ to A, ro I ody trdpyer. Kai pdvov roto 
> i} ~ , cA ‘ > a 2 € , 
amo Tod ovpmepdopatos apyera, ta 8 Ada ody pols 
3 Kal emt TOD KaTHyopLKOD avMoytopod.~ 
3 IIdAw «i ro A Kat 
76 B dvriotpéper, kai ro I wai 76 A woavtws, dravre & 
> td ‘ Bal A e ta s ‘ ‘7 Va or 
savayxn To A } 70 I brdpyew, wai To B wai A otrws ele 
oe ‘ / € / » ‘ ‘ tT ‘ 4 4 
wote mavti Gdrepov Unapxew. enel yap @ 7d A, 7d B, Kal 
@ 70 I, 76 A, wavti 8¢ 16 A HY 76 ‘I xat ody dua, da- 
A o ‘ 4 na 4 ‘ ‘ > a 
Svepov OTe Kat TO B 7 7o A mavti Kai oby dua [olov... 
11 yeyovévat]: S¥0 yap ovMoyicpol ovyKewrat. mdAw ef mrapvTl 
\ ‘ hal ‘4 A \ wn ‘ oa A ‘ £ , ie: 
pev 70 A776 Brat ro 7 70 A, dpa S€ py drdpyet, ef avr- 
otpégpe. Td A xai ro I, wai ro B wai ro A avriotpéder. ef 
4 ‘ ‘\ e / ‘A tT A ~ a 4 e / 
yap Twi pn imdpye TO B, & 7d A, SHAov ore ro A Urrdpyer. 
’ 4 ‘ 4 A > , / o” vy ‘ ‘ 
et 6€ 76 A, Kai 76 I: avriotpéder yap. wore dpa 7d I Kal 
4 ~ 3 > Fa > > ‘ > ca ” ‘ 

1670 4. totTo 8 ddvvarov. <olov ei To ayentov adpGaprov Kal 

970 adOaprov ayévytov, avdyKn TO yévopevoy Plaprov Kal TO 

10 PUapror yeyovevar>. 

16 “Orav S€ ro A chw 7H B wai rH T 
i F 4 4 A La ~ ¢ / 4 A 
bmdpxyn Kai prndevos GAdov Kxarnyopira, trdpxyn S€ Kal 
To B navti 7 IT, avayen 76 A xai B avrworpépew: émei 

A ht / ~ 2 ‘ na A 
yap Kata povay trav BI déyerar 76 A, Karnyopetrar 8€ 
A 4 > A ¢ ~ A -~ A Lid > = *. 

2076 B Kai avro attov Kai rob I, davepov or wal’ ay 7d A, 
kat 70 B deyOrjoera mdvtrwy mAjv atrod tod A. maAw Grav 
ro A xai.70 B dhw 7H I tadpyn, avriorpédyn S€ ro I 

~ > f A i ~ e , ? ‘ A ‘ 
7@ B, dvdyxn to A mavtl 7H B brapxew- eet yap marti 
t@ I 76 A, ro 8€ IF 7G B dia 70 avrworpédew, kai ro A 
25 Tavri t@ B. 
25 “Orav S€ Svoiy dvrow ro A rot B ai- 
, > Ld 3 A ‘ ‘ ~ © ¢ 
perétepov 7, dvrww dvriceyevww, Kat 70 J rod I’ doavrws, 
et aiperwtepa ta A I raév B A, ro A tot A aiperuirepov. 
€ v. 4 ’ ‘A A ‘ ‘ * ‘ 
dpotws yap Suxrov to A Kat gevetov to B (dvtixetueva 
ydp), kal ro I 7 A (kai yap rafra dytixertat). et odv 
‘ ~ e 7 © , \ ‘ ~ / ¢ a 
30710 A t@ A opoiws aiperdv, cal ro Br I heverdv: éxa- 


6841 a, 76 y A? B*P: y, 76a ABCrr 2 dpotws+uws n 5 A] rt 
én 8 wai ody dua om. nT olov . . . yeyovévat hic codd. P: post 
16 a8vvarov Pacius 12 Undpxn n 14 py Umdpxn 1 16 r6 om. AB 
olov . . . yeyovévat hic Pacius: post 8 dua codd. P dyévynroy C 9 
7d BayéwnrovC 16 bis rd y brdpya n 18 xai+7o n 23 7a] 
xal 70% 24 B+aartin 25 Bttndpte. ABC 70] ofov rd 
CYT, fecit n 28 yap] te yap n 29 TG] Kat ron dvrixewra n 


30 y+ spotws n 


22. 68*1-23. 68620 


Tepov yap éxaTépw dpoiws, peverov BuwxT@. wore Kal 7a 
dudw ta A I rots B A. met 5€ padov, oby oldv re 
dpoiws: Kal yap av Ta B A opoiws Foav. ef 5€ 70 A rot A 
¢ t ‘ A B a t , A \ a 
aiperwrepov, kai 76 B rob I frrov devetov: to yap é\at- 
Tov TH €Adrrov avrixerrar. atperusrepov S€ to peilov daya- 35 
Oov Kai éAarrov Kaxov 7 7o €AarTov ayabov Kai peilov 
4 ‘ ‘ Ld M 4 e 7 ~ 
Kaxov' Kal TO dmav dpa, to B A, aiperurrepov rot A I. 
~ 8’ i ” a A » ¢ t ~ ‘ ‘ ” 
viv 8 ot« €otw. 76 A dpa aiperwrepov tot A, cai ro I dpa 
~ , > 4 or - e > A § 4 
7ro0 B frrov gdeverov. ef 87 Edotro mas 6 épayv Kata Tov 
‘ 
épwra to A 7O ovrws exew wore xapilecbar, Kai TO fU7) 40 
xapileoOa ro €f’ od I, 7 76 yapilecba 70 &f’ od A, xa 
TO p17) Toobrov elvat olov yapilecBar 76 ed’ od B, diAov dri 68> 
76 A 70 Totodrov elvar aiperwrepov eorw 7 TO xapilecBar. Td 
dpa direioar ris cvvovoias aiperwrepoy Kata TOV épwra. 
~ Ld ¢ a” > A ~ 7 nn ~ a~ 2 A 
paGdMov dpa 6 épws €or tis dtdias 7 Tod ouvetvat. ef bé€ 
paAtora tovrou, Kai TéAos ToUTO. 76 apa auveivat 7 ovK EoTL 5 
ov na ~ a or ‘ A e cod > , 
GAws 7 TOU dPtreioBar Evexev’ Kal yap al ada éembuvpiar 
Kal Téyvat oUTws. 
~ \ n 7 eo Ny x > NY 
23 [lds pév oby eyovow of dpot Kata ras avriorpodas 
‘ ‘ € , * Z > , o > ’ 
Kal 76 aiperwrepor 7 pevKTorepor elvar, davepov- ore 8 od 
i € x +7 > ‘ ‘ ‘ 
povov of Starexrixoi Kal dmodextixot ovMoyiopot Sia 10 
T@Y Tpoeipnyevwy yivovtat oxnudtwv, GAAa Kai of pyTopt- 
Kol Kai amAds Aricobv riots Kai 4 Kal? Srowavoiv pébodov, 
~ nn nw 4 go x t a ‘ 
viv dv ein exréov. dmavra yap morevopey 7 Sia cvdAdo- 
~ > LJ ~ 
yropot  €& enaywyis. 
> 4 A Tt > 4 e 3 J ~ AA 
Enaywyn pev odv éore cat 6 e€ eéraywyns auMoyi- 15 
opos 76 Sia Tod érépov Odrepov axpov TH péow avAdoyica- 
obo, ofov et rav A I pécov ro B, da rod I Sei€ar ro A 
7®@ B tndpxov' otrw yap mowtpeBa tas éenaywyds. olov 
wv 
€otw 7ro A paxpdBwv, to 8 ef & B ré xodjw pi Exov, 
ep Tv be T A 0’ Ld 3B f, Ls 6 ‘ 
ef @ & I 70 Kal? exacrov paxpoBiov, olov avOpwmos Kai 20 


831 ra om. n? 32 rots] xai ran} 33ByC syn 35 Ta} TON 
37 76 BAom.C 38 8 om. C} 40 wal ro} rd Sen” 41 76] den 
To om. n br rovn xapicacba n 2 xapicacbu BC 3 
xara] eort xara nT” 4 €ari] enin i} Tis ouvovaias n 5 robo 
nt xaitron 6 &vexa 7 ovrw+yivovra a. y. B. 8 An: 
+ylvovra n® gra nt alperusrepor 7 pevxrdrepot mI: deuxrdrepor 
i aiperuszepor AB: deuxrdrepos xai aiperarrepar C : alperurepoy 7] peuxrorepoy 
fm 10 8tarexroi Al 13 morodpev C 18 undpxew Bekker: 
om. C 19 73 om. n 20 7a xa” Exacta paxpdéfia 2 paxpdBtov 


sec]. Consbruch, om. fort. P: dyoAov Grote ofoy om. % 
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tin 
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ANAAYTIKQN ITIPOTEPQN B 
o A e , ~ 9 La ¢ , A ~ A 
immos Kal jyuiovos. +r@ 57 I dkw trapyet to A (adv ydp 
7o I” paxpdBwv): dda Kal ro B, 76 py exe yxorAny, 
A e 4 ~ 3 + > ta x ~ ‘ ‘ 
mavti bndpye 7@ I’. ef obv avriotpéper to F' 7H B kai prj 
e , x # > Ld A ~ e Fs 4 
Umepteiver TO p€oov, avayxn To A 7@ B drapyew. déde- 
KTat yap mporepoy ort av dvo drra TH att@ trdpyn Kal 
mpos Odrepov abr&v dvriotpédn 76 dxpov, Ort TH avriotpe- 
dovrt Kai Odrepov Urdp&er av Karnyopoupevwy. Set S€ voetv 
A ‘ > e ~ 
ro I’ 70 e€ anavrwy tv Kal? Exactov avyKeipevov’ 7 yap 
erayuryy Sia mdvrwv. 
"Fi 8 s a AA A ~ , ‘ > t 
OTL 6 Towtros auAdoytopos THs mMpwTns Kal apeE- 
~ / id 
gov mpotdcews: wy pev yap éort péoov, da Tov pécov 6 
, tT 4 AY wy ? hd a % , 
ovMoyiopes, dv Sé py €or, 8 enaywyis. Kal Tpdmov 
TWa avrixerrat 7) enaywyh TH ovAdoyiou@: 6 pev yap did. 
Tou pécov TO axpov TH tpirw Setkvuow, 4 S€ did Tov Tpirou 
70 dkpov T@ péow. Pvoer ev odv mpdTEpos Kal yyuwpinwre- 
pos 6 ia tod pécov avAdoyiopids, Hiv 8° evapyéeorepos 6 
bua THs eraywyijs. 
4 > > A LZ ~ id bi Ld e , 
Ilapaderypa 8 ory Gravy 7@ péow TO axpov umdp- 
xov SerxO7 Sia tod opoiov 7H tpirw. Set d€ Kai 7d pov 
T@ tTpitw Kat 76 mpHTov TH spoiw yrwspiynov elvar dmdpxov. 
vw w A - a 4 a @e 4 > a 
olov €orw 76 A Kaxdv, 76 5€ B apos opdpous avaipetcbar 
rroAepov, ef & 8€ I 1d ‘AOnvaious mpos OnBaious, 76 & 
ed’ & A OnfBatous mpos Puxeis. edv odv Bovrwpeba Setar 
o 4 lJ a LZ > 4 oe A 8 
6tt 76 OnBators modepety Kaxov éeart, Anmréov 6T. TO Mpos 
Tovs dpdpous moAeueiv KaKdv. TovTov dé mictis ex TOY 
id é @ ¢ ct % ~ b ‘ - ‘ A 
Gpotwy, olov art OnBaiows 6 mpds Puxeis. emet obv TO TpOs 
Tous Op.dpous Kakdv, 76 S€ mpds OnBalouvs mpds dudpous ort, 
davepov Ort 76 mpds OnBalous moAepetv Kakdv. Gre perv odv 
~ a us 
76 Bré I nat 7H A trdpye, davepov (audw ydp eore 
‘ A ¢ ‘ > a ¢ ‘ a Ly ~ 
mpos Tovs dpdpous davaipetcbar modeuov), Kal Ore TO A TH 
A (OnBaiots yap od cuvyjveyxev 6 mpos Pwxeis médepos): Gre 
sé 76 A 7@ B trdpya, 8a rot A SeryOryoerar. tov ad- 
tov S€ tporov Kav ef Sid mAcidvw THY Cpoiwy 7 TioTIS ye- 
~ , 
voto Tod juéaov mpos TO axpov. gavepov obv Sri TO Trapddet~ 


bar-2 may... paxpofiov suspexit Tredennick 22 y Pacius: dyoAov 
ABCn*: dxodov y n 23 avriorpédy n 25 arra ABC dmdpye C 
26 avriorpépear C 32 €o71+ of vel ai n} 35 obvom.C Kal yrwpt- 
pwtepos om. nm} 39-40 Set... tpirwom. C 40 yrwpiuwrepov nt” 
69%1 ro 8’ om. n 6rotsom.C = xaxdv.., 6udpous om. nt 7room.n? 


1060m.C? 117@ Broal I2xain yivoro AB 13 ofvom.C 


24 


23. 6821-26. 698 
td > 4 e ¥ 8 @ 4 € v A , 
yud éorw ovre ws pépos mpos GAoyv ovre ws GAov Tpds pépos, 
GV’ ads pépos mpos pépos, Srav dudw pev 7 vo tadrd, 15 
yrdpyiov 8€ Odrepov. Kai Sdiaddper ris emaywyhs, ort 7 
pev e€ andvrwy tv dropwy To axpov eSeixvver tmdpyew 
~ , ‘ ‘ bs | Ld 3 ~ ‘ rf 
T® péow Kal mpds TO axpov ov ouvirrTe Tov avAdopwpsr, 
ro 5€ Kat ovvarrret Kai ovK e€€ arravrwy Setxvuow. 
’ A ? ’ \ @ ~ A iq A ~ ~ 
25 “Anaywyn 8 éotiv drav 7H pév péow 7d mp@rov SA- 20 
Aov 4 umdpyov, T@ 8 eoydtw Td pécov adyrov peév, dpotws 
dé A ~~ a ~ 4 nw ~~ DAC 
€ morov 7 paGddov tod ovprepdopatos: ert av dAtya F 
Ta péoa Tod é€cxdrov Kal tod péoou: mdvTws yap éyyvrepov 
: ~ ’ 4 ” ‘ ‘ id 
elvat cupBatver ris émorjpns. olov €orw ro A To Sidaxrdy, 
vy? T % L4 4 ca € ‘ + > la oe 
éf’ od B emornpn, 76 I’ Sixatocdvyn. 7 pev obv emornpn ort 25 
ddaxrdv, davepdv' » 8 dpe) ef emorjuy, adndov. ei obv 
Opoiws 4 paddov morov ro BI rod A I, dnaywyh éorw- 
> t¢ A “A 3 f 5 A ‘ wr - A A 
eyyUrepov yap Tod emioracba Sia 7o mpoceAndgevar TV A B 
emornpnv, mpotepov ovK éxovtas. 7 mdAw ei dAlya Ta péoa 
~ ‘ 4 NA > va ~ LINEA ’ 4 
trav BI: xat yap ottrws éypitepov rob cidévar. olov «i 76 A 30 
eln tetpaywritecba, ro 8 éf? Bb E edOvypappov, ro 8 
ef’ @ Z Kiros: ef tod E Z & pédvov ein péoov, To pera 
pnvickwy toov yivecBar etOvypdypw tov Kixdov, éeyyls ay 
w ~ % f eo & ta és ‘ B ~ A a3 
ein Tob eidévar. Grav dé pre muotorepov #76 BI rot AT pr 
wy 4 f > é > ra 3g? 4 y % 
dAtya Ta péoa, od A€yw amaywyv. ovd’ Gray dpecov F 76 35 
BI émornyn yap 76 towbrov. 
ww > > ‘ ta La LJ z f 
26 “Evoracis 8 ori mpdracts mpordoe evavria. diradeper 
3€ Tis mpordoews, ort THY prev Evotaow evddxerat elvar emi 
pépous, Tv 5€é mpdracw 7 GAws ow evdéxerat 7 ovK ev Tots 
‘ cal , 4 € sd ~ ‘ 
xaBorov ovAdoyiopois. deperar 5€ % Evaracis Sixds Kal 6g> 
da S¥0 cynudruv, Siyds pev Gre % KabdAov 7 ev péper 
méoa évoracis, ex Svo 5é€ oxnpdrwy Gri avrixeipevar peé- 
povra: 7H mporacer, ta 8 dvrixeiueva ev TH TMpwTw Kal 
7@ Tpirw oXypate mepaivovrar podvois. Grav yap afuson 5 
navi Urdpyew, euordeba 7 ore ovdevi 7 Ore Twi ody Urdp- 
xe tovrwy dé 7d pev pndevi ex Tod mpwrov oxnparos, Td 
dé wi pu) €x Tod ecydrov. olov éorw 76 A piav elvar émory- 


ars ein C 16 yrwpipwrepov n 21 8 om. n} 25 08 + 8eC 
7ro+8é CI 28 mpoeaAndgeéva C vyv AB scripsi: rv ay ABCn: rv 
By n®: rq AD tiv BI Pacius 31 rerpdywvov ywwpilecba n §? 
om. C 32 €¢’ dom. B 34 Bec 35 etn n> om. C 
by 8¢ fecit n xai} re xaiC 2 per fecit n 3 €x} a Cl 67 
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ANAAYTIKQN TIPOTEPQN B 


Leal L ‘ > a tA a , ia ~ 
pny, ef? & ro B evayria. mporeivavtos 8) pilav elvar rdv 
evavtiwy émoripny, 7) Ott dAws ody 7 adn THY ayTiKeevw 
évicrata, ta 8 evavtia avrixeiueva, wore yiverat TO mp@Tov 
OXIA, 7 ott TOD yrwoTod Kai ayvworov ov pia: Tobro S€ To 
tpitov: Kata yap Tob I’, rob ywworot Kai dyvworov, TO pev 
> 2 > ta A xX A .] ~ > iS S ~ 
evaytia elvar ddnBés, To 5€ play adrdv éemornny elvar ped- 

~ ~ , ~ 
dos. mdaAw emi THs oTEpyTiKns mpoTdoews WoatTws. afwiy- 
+ t ~ % ~ 

Tos yap py elvar pilav Ta&v evavtiwy, 7} OTe mdvTwy Tay ay- 

a > i te ~ 
TiKEyLevWW 7) OTL TWaY evavTiwv 7 avrty Adyouev, oloy byrewob 

‘ ‘ \ + ~ A 

Kal voowdous: TO pev obv mavTwy ex TOU mpwrov, TO S€ Twa 
€k Tob TpiTov oXypaTos. 

“AnmaAa@s yap ev mdot KxabddAov pev 
evoTdpevov avadykn mpos TO KadAov T&v mporewouevwy THY 
avrifacw eizetv, olov et pry THY adr akiol Tay evavTiwy, 
mdvTwy eimovTa Tay avTiKeyévwy piav. ovTw 8’ avdyKn TO 
mpa@rov elvat oxfjua: pécov yap yiverar TO xabdAov ™pos 

‘A > > ~ ’ ¢ la a e ’ la > Tr la 
To e€ apyns. ev péper Sé, mpos 6 eare KabdAov Kal” ob A€- 
yeTat 7) mpdracts, olov yrworod Kal ayvworou pn THY abryy 
Ta yap evayria Kabddov mpos tabra, Kal yiverae TO TpiTov 
oxfjua: pécov yap To év péper AapBavdpevov, olov Td yrw- 
aTov Kal TO dyvworov. e€ dy yap €or. cuAdoyicacbat rovvay- 
tiov, ex ToUTwy Kai Tas evoTdoets emixyerpodpev AXyew. 810 
kal €k povwy TovTwy Tay oxnudTwv Pépoper> ev pdvois yap 
ot dvtixeievoe cudoyiopoi: Sa yap Tob péoov ovK HV Ka- 

Pal w ‘7 ~ A Z , € - “~ f 
rapatixds. ért S€ Kav Adyou ddoito mAEiovos 7 Sid TOD pé- 
V4 > A # he n € ¢ a 
gov oxnuatos, olov ef yn S0in 7ro A tH B trdpyew ba 

A} * > ~ % ~ a a 3 b Ca A 
TO py axodovbety ait@ 76 I. totro yap 8 dAAwy mpord- 
aewv SHAov: ov Set S€ eis GMa extpémecPar rH evoracw, 
% > b] LY A Mw A e fa , AY \ a 
GAN evOds davepay exew THY érépay mpdtaow. [80 Kal 7d 
onpetov €« pdvov ToUTov TOU axynpaTos ovK eoTw.] 

"Kh ta A ‘7 a7 ~ ca > la f 

moKeTTéov S€ Kal mepi trav GA\wy evordcewy, olov 


bo dy B08 C = rdom.C rai evavriwy pilav elvat émornpnyC : ray 
évavriwy play émorjny dva I 10 6x om, d 14 avrov n 15 
agvotvrar A: afiotvres Bd 16 yaoptro6 C rd? om. n | 17 Adyw 
pe B 19 dmaa C 20 enorapévwy ABdn T@ MpoTevopevy 
ABdnl 25 yrworoy Kai dyvwarov rod pm 2 (47) om. 1?) 28 76 om. 
Cdn ra evavria C 30 éx om. d Tay oxnudtwy rovrwy + rovreatt 
To mpwrov Kai tot tpirov C 31 xaragarixes CrD 32 Sénrar d 
A&C 35 ets GAAa éxtpérecOa: om. nT 36-7 S60... €or secl. 
Susemihl, om. fort. P 38-7022 ’Emoxenréov .. . AaBeiv codd. P: secl. 
Cook Wilson 


26. 69°9-27. 70°30 
‘ ~ > a > a ‘ a ¢ a ‘ ~ ‘ , .7 
mepi Tay éx Tod évavriou Kai Tob dpolov Kai Tod Kara Sdkay, Kat 
el THY ev pepe ex TOD TPwWTOY 7} THY OTEpnTIKHY ex TOD pécov 70% 
Suvarov AaBeiv. 
27 EvOdpnua d€ éori ovdAoyiopos €€ eixdtwv 7 onpetwr,> elds 10 
4 a ~ > 
d€ Kai onpetov ov tabrov éatw, dAda To pev etkds €or. mpdTaats 3 
we a ‘A e S25 Ni AY ww ov , ww 4 
évdokos’ 6 yap ws ent Td TOAD toacw ovTwW yivopevov 7) MT 
ywopevor 7) dv 7 pn ov, Toor’ eaTiv eikds, oloy 7d pucEly Tos 5 
Pbovotyras 7) Td dideiy Trovs epwpydvous. onpetov S€ BovAerar 
elvar mporacis amodeuxtu) 7) avaykaia 7% évdofos: of yap 
dvros €oTw 7} ob yevouevouv mpdtepov 7) UaTepov yéyove TO 
mpaypa, Toro onpetov €ott Tod yeyovevar 7 elvar. [evOdunpa 9 
. 2. onpetwy] AapBaverar 5é€ 1d oypetov tpixyds, doaxds 11 
Kal TO pécov ev Tois oxHpaow H yap ws ev TH TpwTW 
} &s & 7H péow 7 ws &y TH TpiTw, olov Td pév SetEat Kvov-~ 
cay dia 7O ydda eyew ex Tov mpwTov axHpaTos’ pécov 
yap vo yadda exyew. &f @ To A Kew, To B yada Exew, 15 
Ss Le al a i A 8° 4 e e Y) a Ty ‘ A 
yor) €f’ & I. 76 8 Gre ot codot omovdaiot, [lirraxos yap 
amrovdatos, 5a trot écydrov. éf @ A 7d omovdaiov, ef’ @ 
B of aodoi, ef’ & I Ilirraxds. ddnbés 89 nat 7d A Kat 
‘ ~ ~ A ‘ ‘ - , a ‘ 3 , 
70 B rot I’ xarnyopjoat: mAjv 70 peév od A€yovat Sua 76 €ide- 
‘ x é 3 A ea Ls ? f- ‘ ~ 
vat, 70 d€ AauBdvovow. ro dé KUew, OTL Wypd, Sia Tod 20 
pécov oxnparos BovAerat elvar- eel yap emerat tais Kvov- 
‘ 2 4 > a x .7 , a at 
gaits TO wypdv, axodovbet S€ Kal ra’ry, dSedetyPar otovrat 
4 ‘ ! ’ ‘ >y? t x ‘ - 943? A ‘ 
Ort KUEt. TO Wypov ef’ od To A, To Kvew ef’ od B, yur) 
ep od I. 24 
> ‘ A + ¢ , ~ , a a 
Eav pev ody 7 pia AexO7 mpdracis, onpetov yive- 24 
, 7. Xx ‘ ¢ c 4 ~ , 
Tat povov, éav dé Kal % érépa mpoodAndby, avdAdoytapds, 25 
olov drt Ilirraxds éAevbepios: of yap pirdripor €Aevbepor, 
ITurraxcds 5€é piddtysos. 4 madAw dtu of cogot adyabot- Llir- 
‘ ® > , > A . a A ‘ * , 
Taxos yap ayabds, GdAAa Kal codds. otvTw pev ody yivovrat 
‘ A ¢ \ A ~ fA # ” 
avdMoyiopoi, ANY 6 pev did Tod mpuwTov oxTpatos dAv- 
bal > x > ‘ , > < \ ‘ ~ ? , 
tos, dv dAnPis 7 (KabdAov ydp €orw), 6 S€ dia Tod eaydrov 30 
b39 mepi rv] Kat mepi r00 CLP: emi rav n éx om. C Kara+rihy n 
70°2 AapBdvew duvariy n 10 ’EvOvpnua .. . onpetwy ex Il. ro-11 trans- 
tuli 8¢ Cr: perv otv ABA avdAdoytapos +dredjs Ct a+ 
xaiC: +éxn 4 otrw Om. 7 74 CDnIP*: om. AB dvayKaia 
secl. Maier 9 rodro om, dn évOvunua ... onpetwy hic 
codd. IP: ante 1. 3 collocavi 14 mpwrou] an 1570 a 76 Kuev, To B 
76 ydda Exe, ytvn 5€ €f? & ro y C 17 A}rdaC 18 76 B ACdn 
L]royC 23 76° om. Cn B, yura] 76 B, } yur, C 24 Dre yC 
q plalypivC! —AexeinC 25 xai fecit 26 eAevbeposd = eAeDepar d 


ANAAYTIKQN IIPOTEPQN B 
Avowsos, Kav ddnbés 4 7d cupmépacpa, Sia 76 pr) elvar 
kaBéAou pndé mpds To mpayya tov avddoyiopdr: od yap 
ei IIvrraxds omovdatos, 51a tobro Kat rods aAdous avdyKn 
aogovs. 6 S€ bia Too pécov aytparos det Kal mavTws AV- 


35 Oyuos: ovderoTe yap yiverat avAdoyiopds ovTws éxdvTwY 


70” 


5 


15 


~ Ld > A > e 4 > , ’ hi ui . 4 
Tay Spwr ot yap ei 7 KUoVvoa Wypd, Wypa Sé Kal de, 

, 3 4 4 ax be 4 ia 9 v e 4 ~ 
Kvew avdyKn TavTnv. dAnbés ev obv ev draow Undpte. tois 

> 
anpeiots, Suagopas 5° Exovor tds elpnuevas. 

“H 7 Ma 5 4 s a 4 A ‘ , 

4 oUTw Siatperéov 7d onpciov, TovTwy S€ To pécov 

, a 
Texpnjptov Anmréov (ro yap Texpurpiov Td €idevar Trowody da- 
oly elvat, rowtro S€ pddwra 16 péoov), 7 Ta ev ex TOY 
dxpwv onpetov Aexréov, Ta 5’ ex Tot péoov reKxpypiov- évdo- 

# A 4 / 3 1 ‘ A ~ 7 , 
fdrarov yap Kai pddiora aAnfes 7d bia Too mpwrov oxy- 
patos. 

To S€ dvovoyrwpoveiy Suvardy éeorw, ef tis SiSwow dpa 
peraBdMew 7d chya Kai ty puynv doa dvoud éort 
Trabjpata’ pabwv yap icws povorkny peraBeBAnké te THY 

ta > > > ~ 4 e ~ % ‘ ~ A #: > > 
puxyyv, GAN’ od tdv duce. july éori toiro ro mdbos, GAA 
olov dpyai Kai émiOupia: Tay dice. Kwioewy. et 87 Tobrd Te 

Py @ , 4 a ea ~ ? ’ Py a, a Ar 4 
oOein Kai & evos onpetoy elvar, Kal Suvainefa AapBdvew 
70 Woy exdoTou yévous maQos Kal onpetov, Suvnadpeba du-~ 

awyvwpovetv. ef ydp eoTw idta trwi yéver dndpyov ard, 
‘ 

7 ~ 3 i > ‘ ~ 
méQos, oloy rots A€ovew avdpeia, dvdyen Kai onpetov elval 
Tu oupmdoxew yap aAAnAos indxerrat. Kal €oTw ToiTo 7d 

tA A > t4 ww a 7 v c , ‘ 
peydka Ta axpwrjpia éxew: 6 Kal addous Umdpyew ‘ye- 
veou pit) dAos evddxeTat. TO yap onpetov ottws ibidv éorw, 
Lg a , i) 4 > 10, ‘ , 4 rf) 
6tt dAov yévous ididy éort [mdBos], Kai od pdvouv idiov, 
@orep ciwfapey Adyew. sdmapker 57 Kai ev aw yever 
totro, Kai €orar avdpeios [6] dvOpwros Kai ado te C@ov. 
e€et apa TO onpetov: & yap évds Av. Et Toimw tabr’ éoTi, 


\ / ~ a lf a 8 4 ~ 
_Kat Suvnodpeba tovaira onpeta ovAdrdEar emi rovTwy tav 


25 


, “a / a 4 we mt og 3 Ww 
Caw a pdovov &v maBos exer te idtov, Exacrov 8 exer on- 
pretov, eémeimep év exew avayKn, Suvyncducfa dvctoyvupo- 

a * \ , Mu mi o x A € , > a 
vetv. ef 8€ Svo0 exer ida SAov Td yévos, olov 6 Adwy avdpetoy 

azr dAnOnsn' 33 drdyxnanteSiaC 34 elvar cogos d br *H 84 78 
An: ei 8 fecitC: 4 et 89d 2 Aexréov nT” 4onpetaC 8=—6r0 CT 
sxail]éd room. B 8 dori duotKa C 9 faws+rs C 10 76] 
nd 12 duvdueba Ba Betw d 13 xal]rexain  Suvnadpefa ai 
dvatoyywpovety C I§ xai-+7o ni 19 ma6os seclusi, om. fort. P: 


76 mdbus Cn! 20 €vom.C 21 rovro CnI’: ratv7a ABd  o seclusi 
24 G+naiC 25 éret yap d évom. nr 


27. 70°31->38 
Kal peTradotixdy, 7s yrwoopeba mroTepov moTépov cnpetov 
tav idla axodovfourrwy ew; 7 ef GAdw Twi pH GA 
one; 7} A pr dhe 
Mv x > t A Lid e 4 a A X We 2 
dudw, Kal ev ols ju) dAows éxdtepov, Otay TO pev eyn TO 
dé pr ef yap avdpetos pev éAevbepios 5é pun, exer S€ TaV 30 
bvo Todi, SHAov Ste Kal emi tod A€ovTos todTo anpetov Tis 
avOpelas. 32 
w * \ a ~ » ~ 7, , 
Eor. 81 76 puctoyywpovety TH ev TH TpwTwW oH 32 
Patt TO péeoov TH pev TPUTW aKpw avTioTpépev, TOD Sé Tpi- 
Tov Umepteivey Kal pry avtiotpépev, olov dvdpeia ro A, ta 
dxpwrjpia peydda ef” od B, ro 8€ I Adwv. @ Sy 7d Ty 35 
70 B mavti, dda Kal dMos. @ 5€ ro B, 76 A marti 
\ > - 3 > > 7 > ¥ Y « > ” a 
Kal od mAeloow, add’ dytictpéper ef S€ pj, odK EoTar & 
€vos onpetov. 


b28 dMw rivi py OAw Cn: re dw pi daw tit ABd Zoe... un 
on, Bt 3I-2 tobro .. . dvSpetas}] onueiov rodro avSpias eoriv C 32 
7B] trav AB: 76 Cr*L 33 TO pev mp@rov 74 dxpw nt 34 dvpia C 


7a] 76 C 3676 fecitB ddrdkas A Seéfecitn rean* 


ANAAYTIKQN YZSTEPON A. 


91* ITaca S8ackaria Kat maca pdbnors Siavontixy é«x mpo- 
mapxovons yiverat yricews. gavepov S€ Tobro Bewpotow eri 
macaév: ai te yap pabnyarixal trav éemornudv bia TovTov 
Tob tpémov tapayivovrar Kal tay GAAwy éxdaotn TEexVdy. 

Eg ~ 
5 Opoiws S€ Kal epi rods Adyous of te ba avMoyopdy Kai 
c > ’ ~ 
ot & enaywyis: auddrepo yap ba mpoywwoKopevwy troi- 
~ ‘ YP.) ani © + A 4 e ‘ / 
otvra. Hv SBacKkaNlay, of wev AapBdvovres ws Tapa Lvnev- 
e A eA A 4 ‘ ~ a ‘ > 
twv, of S¢ Secxvivres 70 KabddAou bia rot SHAov elvar 7d Kad 
éxacrov. ws 8’ avrws Kal of pytopixol oupreiBovew: 7 yap 

10 ia rapaderypdtrwy, 6 eam eraywy}, 7 Se evOupnuatwr, 
Grep ott avAdoytoucs. Sixes 8 avayKaioy mpoywaaKew: 
Ta pev yap, oti éort, mpotroAapBdvew avayKaiov, Ta 8é, 
ti 70 Aeydpevdv eam, Evvievar Set, Ta 8’ dudw, olov sr 

| Lf hed ~ n” > lod > rd s La 4 4 f 
bev drav 7 dyjcat 7 amopfjca dAnbés, Gre Earr, TO SE Tpi- 
e % és a x Lé v +7 , 

15 ywvov, OTe Todt onuaiver, THY S€ povada audw, Kai Ti oy- 
paiver Kat ott €otw: od yap opoiws TovTwv exaotov SijAov 

17 Mi. 

w 4 a, x x ra , ~ A 

Yy Eort 8€ yrwpilew ra pev mpdtepov ywwpioavra, trav 8é 
kat dua AapPdvovra riy yoo, olov dca tuyyaver dvra 
tm 70 KabdAov ob exer THY yraow. STi pev yap Tay Tpi- 

w A > aA w ‘ é a x , A i ~ 

20 ywrov exer Suciv dpbais toas, mponder- Gre S€ Tbe TO ev TH 
Hpaxuxriw tpiywvov éarw, dua éemaydopevos eyvupicev. (eviwv 
yap Totrov tov Tpdmov 1) pudbnais éatt, Kai od Sia Too pécou 
TO €oxarov yrwpilerat, doa 75n Tav Kal? Exacta Tvyxd- 
ver Ovra Kai 7) Kal? UroKxespevouv Twds.) mpiv 8 émaxOFvar 
“ a ‘ 4 s yw i Lee A 

25 AaPeiv avdAdoytopov tpdmov pev Tiva tows garéov emicra- 

, > wy 4 a A x C4 > nu” ¢ ~ 
oat, tpdmov & dAdov ov. 6 yap pr Fda ed Eorw amd<ds, 
Toro mas WOer OTe SUo dpbas exer amAds; GAAA BijAov ws 
egy A ’ , o f ¢ > , < ~ ? ? 
wdt pev emictara, ort KabddAov eriotatat, amAds 8 ovK 
Lae ? 4 ca 4 > aA , > , 4 
érioratar. ef 5€ 7}, TO ev TH Mévwn ardpnua ovpPrijcerac: 
~“ ‘ 38 A 6 t4 ~~ a . > ‘ 5 la Ld , 

307) yap ovdev pabyjoerar 7 & older. ov yap Sy, ws ye TwWes 
> ~ ‘ ‘ rT > oe A o 
éyxeipotar Avew, Aexréov. dp’ olSas dmacav Sudda ori 

7144 meptyivovrar C 5 dka+rav n 6 yap om. 7 8 rot} 76 
Cd 9 woavrws 8€C: doatrws B 16C 13 cundvar C 
det} 89 nt 14 dnav per B 17 mporepa C yvwptoarra Scripsi: 
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I. 71*1-2. 71533 
> f “ 4 Fé ‘ ca 3 La a ? wv ? 
dpria 7 o¥; dyoavros dé mporveyxay twa dvada Av ovK wer 
« > 293 > ’ ’ 4 > , % ta ~ 
elvat, dar odd” apriav. Avovor yap od dacKovtes eidévat T4- 
rs 2 rd td > , a Mw ov La co 
oav dSudda apriav otcay, add’ Av icacw drt Suds. Katror 
igact péev otmep thy anddekw exovar Kai ob éAaBor, éda- 71> 
> > 4 A Tt HR Qa a ¢ ” ov > ‘ 
Bov 8 ovyi mayros of ay eidd@ow Sri tTpiywrov 7 Ott apiOyds, 
c ~ ~ 
GAN dmA@s Kata mavtos apiOpot Kai tprywrov ovdepia 
‘ la ¢ ua 4 a X 13 > 6 
yap mpdracis AapBdverar TovatTn, ote dv od oldas apib- 
A ‘ > >? 
pov 7 6 od oldas edOvypappov, dAAd Kata mavtds. GA’ s 
, sf ‘ a 4 at «€ > ‘ 4 
ovdév (oluar) Kwdver, 6 pavbave, Eorw ws ériotacBat, EoTt 
? e ? ~ 4 ‘A .) ’ , a a > ’ 
8 ds dyvoeiv: dromov yap ov ef old€ mws 6 pavOdver, ddA 
% HOC t Le 4 A @ 
et woe, olov # pavOdver Kai ws. 
2 ’EmioracOar 8€ oldue® Exacrov amdds, adMa po) Tov 
eo) 
sogiotixdy tpdmov tov Kata aupBeBynKds, Otay THY 7° alTiaV 10 
oiwpeba ywuckew 80 Hv 7d mpGypyd eorw, Gre exeivou aitia 
> , ‘ 7 » ¥ a > A Le ~ f a 
eari, kai pn evddxecbar tobr’ ddws éyew. SHAov toivyv Gri 
To.brdv Tt 76 éemictacbal eort Kai yap ot pn emordpevor Kai 
of emiordpevot of pev olovrat avrol ovtws éxew, of 8 emord- 
pevot Kai €xovow, ware ov amAds Eorw emornpn, TobT advvaToV 15 
dws exe. 16 
» ‘3 = \@ w a > é f 
Et pev obv cat repos €att Tot erioracbat tpdT0s, 16 
Va id ~ a x 7 ? > é > éf > é 
Uatepov epodpev, dapev S€ Kai &:’ amodeifews eiddvar. ard- 
p>) de ig >y, x ’ , tJ x de 
ek dé Aéyw avdAdoyiopoy emorTnpovKdy’ emaTnuoviKoy Oe 
Aéyw Kal’ dv 7H éyew adrov émordyeba. et Toivuv eoTi Td émi- 
> 5 
oracBat olov Eee, dvayen Kal TH arodeKkruHy emoriuny €€ 20 
aAnbav 7° elvar Kal mpwrwy Kal auéowy Kal yruwpiiwTépwr 
Kal mpotépwy Kai aitiwy tod cuumepdopatos: ovTw yap éaov- 
Tat Kai al dpyat oixeiat Tod Seuxvupevov. avMoyicpos pev 
A ww 4 we t4 > 50 3° > 4 2 A 
yap ora: Kai dvev tovTwy, amddekis 8 ovK €orat: ov yap 
4 ’ , > ~ 4 Low - ¢. a » w ‘ A 
Toimoer emoryipnyv. adAnby pév oby Set elvar, dre ovK ETL TO p47) 25 
Ov émiatacbat, olov dtr 7 Sidpetpos ovppetpos. ek mpuwTwy 
? a 
8 dvamodeixtwv, Ott ovK emiaryiceTar un exwv amdderkw av- 
~ ‘ x > , a > , v A A 
Tav TO yap éemioracBa dv drddekis €aTt pi) Kata ovpBe- 
, A la ‘ 
Bnxos, 7o éxyew amddeckiv e€oTw. airid Te Kal yrwpiwrepa 
a ‘ ‘ o 
det elvar Kal mpdrepa, aitia pev Ore TéTe emordycla Gray 30 
‘ ~ 
Thy airiay eid@pev, Kal mpdrepa, eimep airia, Kal mpoyt- 
vwokdpeva ov povoy Tov EeTepov tpdtov TH Evevar, adAd Kai 
~ > é a Ld 4 > > ‘ ‘ co ~ 
TH eidévac Str €orw. mpdtepa 8 eari Kai yowpywdrepa dSixa@s° 
b6 parOdvesw ort pev ws 2 10 770m. dP 11 vidpeda 2 13 76 


om.C 14 aura C 20 €0éue8a Cn? 21 xai? om. C 24 yap 
€or Cd 25 Set eivac fecit A? 30 Set... mporepa fecit B 


ANAAYTIKQN YETEPQN A 


ov yap tavTov mpoTepoy TH pice Kal mpos tuds mpdrepor, 
72* ode yrupiywrepovy Kal july yrwpiuwrepov. réyw Sé mpds 
HeGs ev mporepa Kal yrwpywrepa ra eyyirepov Tis al- 
aOjcews, amrAds S€ mpdrepa Kal yrwpyswdrepa Ta ToppuiTe- 
ov. €or. 5€ moppwrdtrw pev ta Kabddov pdAora, eyyuTdtw 
3 
‘A 4A > wv 4 > ‘ a > > ta > af 
5 8€ ta Kal? Exacta: Kal dvriketra trait’ dAAjAots. €k mpw- 
tw 8 é€ori to &€ dpydy olkelwy: tatro yap Adyw mpadrov 
? 
Kai apy7jv. dpyn 8 eéoriv dmodeifews mpéracis dyecos, 
u de \ La # - > > 4 > 
dpecos 5€ As yn Earw adAn mpordpa. mpdracis 8 €otiv amo- 
, A y a a > oe 4 4 € 
ddvoews 7d Erepov dpiov, év Kal” eévds, SiadextTin pev 7 
~ ¢ 
10 duotws AapBavovca omoTepovotv, azodeuntixy S€ 7 wpt- 
apevws Odrepov, Ste aAnbds. amddavors 5€ avrupdcews drr0- 
~ / 3 , 4 > , % w 4 
Tepovody popiov, avripacis S€ dvrifects Fs od Eort perate 
> ig f / 3 > La 4 X\ s A 8 fe 
kal? atriv, pdpiov 8° avriddcews TO ev TL KaTa TOS KaTd- 
‘ 4 +? A % > ra 
14 dats, 76 S€ Ti amo Twos anddacts. 
> ¥ > > 
14 Apécov 8° ap- 
1S xns ovdMoyorinns Odow pev réyw qv pH éore Setar, pnd 
avdyen éxev tov pabnoopevdy ti: Av 8 avdyKn exew Tov 
orioby pabyoduevorv, afiwpa: €or yap eva roiatra: toto 
4 éf >see ~ 4 vs a rs éf 
yap pddtar’ eri rots rovovros eiwbapev dvona A€yev. Oécews 
3’ 4 peév omorepovoiy av popiwy rhs avriddcews AapBa- 
, ¢€ 
20 vovoa, olov Aéyw 7d elvai tr 7 TO pH elvai tr, brdfeas, 7 
8 dvev rovrov dpiopds. 6 yap dpiopos Bots pév eori- ribe- 
Tat yap 6 apiOunrixds povdda ro ddiaiperov elvar Kara 70 
moadv: vmdbeats 8° ovK eatt: TO yap Ti €oTt povas Kal 76 ef- 
vat povdda ov Tavrov. 
> 4 4 a dé ‘ > id 4 ~ ~ 
25 "Emei dé Sef morevew te Kai cidévat TO mpayya 7TH 
~ w A a ~ > ¢ w , 
Tototrov éxew ovAdoyiopov dv Kadotper dmddew, eore § 
ha ~ éu t to t e A ‘ > / A / 
otros T@ radi elvar e€ Dv 6 ovMoypopss, avdyeyn pt) pdvov 
4 4 ~ n Fe Rel w > ‘A \ ~ 
TMpoywucKe Ta Tpw@Ta, 7} mavTa 7 eva, GAG Kal padA- 
ny 4A > “a € ‘ 4 > ad ~ € ¢ 
Aov: alet yap & & brdpxe: Exacrov, exeivw padov vrrdp- 
30 xet, olov de”? 6 duodper, exeivo ditov paMov. war’ etrep 
a ‘ 
iopev Sia Ta TpP@Ta Kal morevoper, KdKetva topper TE Kal 
4 ~ oe > > ~ % A o , 6 
morevouev pardov, ori 8” éexetva Kai ta vorepa. ody oldv 


7296 ratro 8€ €or mparov xal dpxyy C 167% P dvrbécews d 
12 €ontnC 13 popiaC 16 rov-+driotyvC = tre om. 0? 17 €ma 
tatra C 18 dvopa om. C 19 drofdvoews ABCA 20 ro® 
om.C 21 pévom.C 27 7a8’ ABCd 29 éxeivw scripsi, habent 
PCT: éxeivo codd. 30 elrep] eirety A 3I exeiva C 32 paddov] 
kal 2aAdov 2 torepov A Bd 


b b 
2. 71°34-3. 72°25 
4 a 
re 5€ mortevew paMov dv oldey a py tuyydver pre eidws 
, Nn Py ’ a > 3 7 is 4 , 
pyre BeAtiov diaxeipevos 7 et ervyxavev eidas. ovpPyceTat 
A ~ ~ 
5€ todro, ef pu Tis mpoyywcerar T&v Sv amddeéw morevov- 
Tw paddArov yap avaykn morevew Tais dpyais 7 macais 
Tit Too oupmepdapatos. tov dé pédAdovta ekew Thy emt- 
, ‘ > 3 é > , ~ 4 > A ~ 
oTnunv thy dv amodeiews od povov Sei tas dpyas paAdov 
, A ~ a , ~ 
youpile Kat padAdrov avrais motevew 7 TH Serxvoperw, 
> ‘ > » i ~ 4 4 tA 
adda pnd” ado atta mordrepov elvar pndé yuwpysdrepov 
~ > a > ~ 
TOV dvrixeyscvwy tais apyais e€ adv éarat avAdoyiopos o 
od ’ a ~ 
THs evavtTias amarns, elrep Set Tov emiarduevoy amAds dpeTd- 
mevoTov elvat. 
*Eviows ev otv dia To Sev Ta mp@ra émictacbar od doxet 
emoTnn elvar, tots 8 elvar pev, mavtTwy pevror arrddertis 
7” ’ / wey > A wD > a e ‘ ‘ 
elvar- dv ovd€repov ovr’ adnfes ob7’ avayKatov. of pev yap 
ig , x a >’ # e 3 a” > ~ 
brobeuevot pur elvar dAws erriotacbar, obrot els arretpov afwob- 
aw avdyecba os ovx av éemorapevous ta Yotepa bia Ta 
TMpoTepa, BV pit) €oT. mpa@Ta, opbds A€yovres: advvatov yap 
7a dmepa dueAbeivy. et te toTaTat Kai eloiv apyai, Tavras 
dyvworous elvat amodeifews ye ui) ovons avray, dmep daciv 
elvar ro ériotacbar povov: et S€ pu EoTt Ta pra «tddvar, 
ovdé ta ex TovTwy elvar éemictacbat amA@s obdé Kupiws, GAN 
’ e 4 > > ~ w e + 7 x a é 
ef Urobécews, ef exetva €orw. of S€ mepi pev Tot enioracbar 
¢€ ~ > 3 cd & , > A s 
dpodroyotat 8° drodeifews yap elvar povov: adrka mavTwr 
> , 3 4 - > af A , A 
elvar amddeéw ovdev xwdvew: evddyecbar yap KiKAw yive- 
aba ri arrdderkw Kal e€ ddArjrwr. 
¢ ~ ta La 
Hyeis 5€ dapev ove 
~ 3 , > A 2 x x ~ > / 
macayv émornpny atodeKrucy elvar, dAAa THY TOY ayLéowr 
dvamdSextov (kai tot@’ drt dvayKatov, davepov' et yap 
> / A BJ , A 4 oy ? e fe. > ad 
avayen pev éemiatacbar ta mpdtepa Kai e€& dv 7 amdderkis, 
torarat S€ more Ta Gpeca, Tair’ avarddetxta avayKy elvar)— 
lod 4 > - ” ‘ > , > , > ‘ 
taird 7° ody odtw Acyouev, Kal od povoy emorHuny add 
‘ > ‘ ’ 1 og 
Kal apy emornuns elvai trwd dapev, 4 tods Spovs yrw- 


pilopev. xtKrAw Te dt. adtvatov dmodeixvucbar amAds, SF- 
~ 

433 morevozev A toyxary Ald 35 8 om. B bs énioracbat 
ra. mparaC 6 émorjunyn  dmodeiters ABCn 8 dAws n*P: dAdws 
ABCédn 10 €orar C 1r8é€CT —taravrar C 14 erloracbat 
etvat B 15 e om, d} 17 ev8exerar Cd 18 ot Bt 20 ava- 
modetxtwy d 22 more ta dpeca A BdP: more ra éoa n: 74 dGueod mote C 
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W 3 , a 8 > ld . 
Aov, eimep ex mporépwr Set thy amddekw elvar Kal ywwpyiw- 
tépwy: advvatov ydp €ort 7a adra Tay abrdv dua mpdrepa 
Kai vorepa elvat, et ur) TOv Erepov Tpdmov, olov Ta peVv mpOS 
Huds Ta 8 arAds, dvrep tpdrrov 7 enaywy? Tovet yrodpt- 
> > 4 ? n cA A ¢ ~ > iZ ~ € 
go pov. ei 8° ovTws, ovK dy ein TO atrAds eidévar KaADS dpl- 
Pa ? A f bal > € ~ e « , > ta 
opévov, adda diurrév: H ob=y amAds 7 érépa amdderkis, ywo- 
> ~ a a 
pen y’ ex Tay Hiv yrwpysuwtépwv. ovpPaiver dé rols A€éyovar 
, r > , t > , ‘ ~ > f > » 
KUkAw@ Thy amddekw elvar od povov 76 viv cipnucvov, add 
Lane! Ld , no ~ > > ~ > w 4 4 , 
ovdev dAdo A€yew 7} Ort TobT’ EoTw El ToT EoTw: ovTw 5é mavTa. 
cs Cal ~ ? Lg ~ a ~ 4 
35 padwov Seifar. SHAov 8 ore rotTo cupBaiver tpidv Gpwv re- 
a, ‘ 7 A ‘ ~ nn > x\7 > ‘4 
Gé&vrwv. To pev yap dia moMdv h 8 dArlywv avaxdpmrew 
U 7 A , > s\7 > na ~ o \ a 
d¢dvar ovdev diaddper, 8 dAtywr &° 7 dvoiy. Grav yap Tov 
A ovtos e& avdyxns 7 70 B, rovrou $€ 76 I, rod A dvros 
w A ? a “~ we - 7 a , > 
éorat 70 I’. ef 8% Tod A dyros avdyxn 76 B etvat, rovrov § 
73° ovros to A (robro yap fv 7d KUKAw), Keiobw 7d A ed’ ob 
7to I’. 16 obv tod B dvros 76 A elvar A€yew eori ro I elvar dé- 
yew, Todro 8° Gre Tob A évros 76 I €or: ro 8€ I 7@ A to 
’ , o , Z x 7 id 
avto. Wore aupBaiver réyew Tovs KiKrAw ddacKkovras elvat 
A > , % 4 v xX oe lol a A ” 
5 TH amddekw ovdev ETepov ANY OTe TOU A GvTos To A ow. 
4 x , a“ ce 
6 ovrw dé mavra Setar padzov. 
6 Od puny GW oddé Toto Suvardy, 
A me! 4 ae @ > ta oe 4 a 4 eo. 
mAnv ent todtwy doa adnAos emerat, WoTep Ta iia. evos 
x * LA av o J 4 > > a, a 
peev otv Keyevou dédeuxrar Ott ovdém07T avadyKn tt elvat Ere- 
a > ¢ ta @ we 7 c.% we 4 ~ , 
pov (Adyw 8° évds, Gre ovre Gpou eves ovTe Oécews pds Tebel- 
? , i! 4 Fa xX > , ? 4 
ro ans), ek Svo Se Oécewr mpwtwv Kai eAaxiorwy évdéxerat, 
” x , ye x tT , A ~ \ ~ 
elmep Kai avMoyicacbar. av pev ody to te A 7H B al 7h 
TI émnra, nat ratr’ adjAos cal 7@ A, odrw pev evdd- 
’ 3 , A , A ? id > : ~ 
xerat €€ aMnrwy Seuvivat mavra ta airnfera ev TH 
mpwoTw axnpatt, ws Sddexrar ev tols epi avdAdoyiopod. 
4 x 7 hid > ~ La ? hal .] , 
15 Oedecxrar Sé Kal dre ev Tots GMow oxpaow 7 od yiverat 
A “ é 1 ~ 4 A \ A} > 
avdMoytopos 7) od epi Tav AndOevrwy. ta SE pur) dvTiKary- 
4 5) ~ Ww aA c Xr a > 3 ‘ >*\7 
yopovpeva oddapdis eorr Setar KUKAw, wor’ émedy) dAtya ToL- 
abra év tats dmodeifeot, Pavepov ott Kevoy te Kai advva-~ 


bag mojoe n 31 ywwopern y’ Scripsi: ywoudrn 7 BCdn: youd A: 
} yevopern PS 33 70] tov B 34 et] 9d) 34-5 padiov 
mavra C 37 6 om. C 38 ro Bom, dt 7331 16 A!) dvdyxn 
roa cdvacn 2700 om. A rob dt to+76 AB*C2dn? elvat om. 
AB Mdn! = €yev om. B 3701] rod nt Eos OM. 2 4 Adyew 
post 5 érepov C 8 1 elva:] elvar ro n 12 xai r@ Aom, Ct 


15 ore xai B 17 ere d rotatra diya C rnd 


3. 72°26-4. 73°12 

tov 70 Adyew &€€ adrjrwv elvar rv arddekw Kai Sia TobTo 

a > tA > , 
mavrwy evdexecGas elvar amddekw. 20 

4 ’Enei 8 ddvvarov dws éexyew od eoTw emoriun amdrds, 

dvayKaiov av eln TO emiornrov TO KaTa THY GrrOdELKTUTY emL- 

la ? 4 ’ > a a a ~ ” > ld 
oTnpny: amodexrum § ear jv éxowey TH Exew anddekw. 
> > , » , > ¢€ > , 4 
ef dvayKaiwy dpa ovAdoyiopds eoTw 7 amddekis. Anmréov 
dpa ex rivwy Kal molwy ai amodeiEets etaiv. mpa@tov b€ diopt- 25 
owpmev Ti A€youey TO KaTa TayTos Kal Ti TO Kal” atro Kal 
ti Td Kabddov. 


n. T ‘ > 4 


4 ~ 
Kara mavros pev otv tobro déyw 6 adv 7 py emi twos 
4 * ‘ t4 4 ‘ ‘3 \ ‘ , ¢ > ‘ 
pev twos b€ py, pyndé more pev more 5é yy, olov ei Kara 
A > ’ ~ > > 4 ‘ > > a we 
mavros avOpwrov C@ov, et adrnbés tovd’ cimeiv dvOpwrov, 30 
? x A ~ ‘ 3 ~ 4 ‘ Ld ‘ > 3 
adnbes Kai C@ov, cal ef viv Odrepov, Kat Odrepov, Kai ef Ww 
maGn ypaypy orrypy, woavtws. onpetov Sé- Kai yap rds 
evardcets otrw dépopev Ws KaTa TravTOs epwruwpevot, 7 Eb emt 
Twe py, 7 ef mOTE LN. 34 
bd ¢ 4A > os e ld ? 
Kal? atra 8 Goa vmdpxet te ev 34 
7TH ti €orw, olov tprywvw ypaypn Kal ypapph oreypy (1) 35 
yap ovoia altdy ex TovTwr éoti, Kai ev TH Adyw TH A€yorTe 
ti €oTw evundpyet), Kai doos THY brapydvrwy adrois atra 
ev TQ Adyw evurdpxovar TH Ti €ort SyAobyri, olov rd edOd 
Umapxe: ypappn Kat To Tepipepés, Kai TO mepiTTOV Kal 
dpriov dpiWud, nat 7d mp@rov Kat avvberov, Kai ladmAev- 40 
pov Kai érepopnKes’ Kal m&ou TovTois éevumdpxovow ev 7H 73° 
tg ~ f > id we ‘3 3 we ? 3 
Adyw Ta rh dare Aéyovre evOa pev ypappy vba 8 api- 
/ ¢ f 4 b ' ; | ~ Le AY ag? e a e 
Oyds. dpoiws 5é Kai ei trav dMwy Ta Toad8” exaoros Ka 
e A 4 o 4 a ig 4 a 
attra d€yw, doa dé pnderépws trdpxet, ovpPeBnxora, 

A A hel ‘ ~ t w a 4 > © 

olov Td povoixov 7} AevKov TH Cww. ert 6 pH Kal” broxe- 5 
, s Ld ‘ . 2 A re v , n 
pévou A€yerat dAXov twos, olov ro Badilov Eerepdv ti dv Ba- 
, > \ A ’ & id i > > , ,o@ a 
diLov dari Kai rd AevKdv <AcvKdy>, 7 8 odcia, Kal daa rode Tt 
onpaiver, oby Erepdv Tt OvTa eaTiv Gmep eoTiv. Ta pev 51) py) Kad” 
A a ? ’ 
Urroxeysevov Kal” atta Adyw, Ta S€ Kal? troxeyevov aup- 

Fd nw” » C4 , ‘A ‘ > ec A ¢ , 
BeBnxdra. ére 8’ dAMov tpdmov ro pev & adro smdpxov 10 
¢ , > ec , 4 A ‘A > € A] , t > 
éxaorw Kal? avrd, ro S€ py & adtro aupPeBynxds, olov ei 

‘ 
Badi{ovros yotpawe, aupBeByxds: od yap dia ro Badilew 
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ANAAYTIKQN YETEPQN A 
jotpayev, GdAa ovveBn, dapev, Toro. «i dé di’ adrd, 
Kal’ atro, olov et te odarrdépevov améBave, Kat Kara THY 
15 adayyy, oTt dia 7O oddrrecBat, adXX’ od aweByn odarto- 
pevov amobaveiv. Ta dpa Aeydpeva emi Ta&v amrds émoTy- 
Trav Kal’ atta ovtws ws evumapxew tots KaTnyopoupevois 
al > , > e LA v > ‘ 3 > , > ‘ 
 evuTdpyecbat dv attra té €or. Kai &€ avayxns. ov yap 
evdexerar pn vadpxewv 7 adds 7) Ta avtTikeiweva, olov 
~ *” A £ LY > ~ A 4 
20 ypappn TO evOd 7 TO KapmvdAov Kai apiOu@ oO TepiTToV 
7} TO apriov. Ear yap TO evartiov 7 aTépnots 7) dvrigacis ev TH 
avr yever, olov dpriov To p27) Tepirrov ev apiOuois 4 emeras. 
9 3 9 3 , / hal Ls 4 > /, ‘ ‘ > 
aor et avdyxn ddvar 7) amopdvar, dvdyxn Kai ta Kad 
aura vrdapyew. 
A ‘ + A 4 ‘ > , P3) / s 
25 To pev oty Kata mavtos Kai Kal? adro Swpicbw Tov 
id ~ / A 4 “a bal A 4 
Tpomov Totrov: KaOdAov Sé€ Aeyw 6 av Kata mavTds Te 
¢ 4 x > ¢ A ¥ Si 5,3 / ‘ w o yy 
trdpyn kai xal’ aro Kai 4H adro. gavepov dpa ort doa 
Kaborov, &€& avayxns tvrdpyes toils mpdypaow. Td Kal” 
atte dé xal # adro tadtdév, olov Kal” avrnv TH ypapph 
go Urdpxer oTvypy Kal Td edOU (kal yap 4 ypaypy), Kal TO 
tpiywry % Tpiywrov Svo dpBai (kai yap Kal? adtrd rd Tpi- 
pyysvp H tply 5p yap p 
4 > aA w A 4 A ¢ # ta o 
ywvov vo dpbais tcov). Td Kabddov 5é Umdpye: TéTe, Orav 
~ 4 
emt Tov TuydvTos Kal mpwTou Setxvintar. olov To bo dpbas 
éxew ovre TH oynyati eorr Kabodov (Kaito. dort Setar 
A 7 4 4 > A wt > >? > ~ 4 
35 KaTa axnatos ort bo dpbds exer, GAN od Tot rvydrTOS 
oxrpatos, ovd€ xphrat TH TuxdvTe oxjpate Seuxvis- To 
yap TeTpdywvov oxfua pév, odx exer S€ 80 dpbais tcas)— 
A . > A Ww 4 x % , ’ a w 3 > 
7a 8 laooxedes exer ev TO Tuxdv bvo0 dpbaits toas, add 
ov mp@rov, d\Ad 70 Tpiywrov mpdtepov. 6 Toivuy TO TvYSY 
~ ¥ 4 > A w al c ~ v v4 f 
40 Tp@tov Seixvurat Svo dpOas exov 7} oTwiv dAdo, TovTw mpwrw 
a € f A6r + ? 55 2 | fore} 4 A6X 
974% inapyer Kablodov, Kal 7 amodekis Kal? adto TovTouv Kalddou 
> i “~ > Nn , A > 3 Lf la > A ~ ? 
éoti, Trav 8 dAAwy tpdov twa ot Kal’ adrd, odd Tod icooKe- 
Rots odk €or Kabdrov adr’ emi mAéov. 
cal A / a / o 
Get dé pr AavOdvew ot. moMdkis ovuPaiver Siapap- 
\ ‘ a“ 
sTdvew Kal pt vrdpyew TO Seixvipevov mpdrov Kabddov, F 
Soxet Seixvucbar xabdArov mp@rov. dratwpeba Sé tavrny rH 
> £ o at 8 t ~ 3 , a 4 > 
anarnv, orav 7 pydev 7 AaPety avwrepov mapa to Kal 
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4. 73°13-5. 74°38 
éxaorov [7 ta Kal” Exacta], 7 4 per, dW’ dvosvypov F emi 
tA a 4 : a id nn € > ‘4 g 
diaddpors etSe mpdypiaow,  tTuyydvn dv ws ev péper dAov 
7? t , ~ 4 > ‘- e rs 3 ¢ ? lA 
ep” @ Seixvurat tots yap ev pépes vndper pev 7 amddet- 10 
gts, Kal ara Kata TravTds, GAN’ Gps ovK éaTat ToOvTOU mpw~ 
ta e > tA , a v4 ra ~ 2. £ 
tov xabddovu 7) arrdderéis. Aéyw S€ rovTou mpwirov, 7 TobTO, amé~- 
dew, Grav 7 mpwrov Kaborov. et ody tis Setkerev Gre at dp- 
Bai od ovpmimrovar, Sogerev av TovTou elvar 7 amdderéis Sia 76 
’ 4 ~ ~ ’ ~ 3 wm” , ” A oe e A 
ent macdv elvae tev dpOdv. ov are Sd, elmep jut) Gre WoL 15 
w a ~ ? > i. ~ ” ‘ ’ ig a 
iat yiverat Tobto, GW’ 4 omwoodv ica. Kui et Tpiywvov p17) 
o~ w Bal > t 3 7 nn > is ¢ , 4 
hv dAdo 7 icooxedds, F isooxedes av eddner Urdpyew. Kai 
70 avdAoyov oT. Kai evadAdt, 4H dpiByoi Kal 4 ypappai Kal 
H orepea Kai H xpdvot, Worep edeixvuTd ToTE xwpis, évde- 
la , A 4 ~ > sf, ~ > 4 
xopevey ye Kata TavTwy pia armodeifer SetyOAvat' dAAa 20 
dia TO py) elvar Wvopacpevoy tt Taira mavTa Ev, apiOuoi 
pnKn xpdvor oreped, Kai cider Siaddpew adArjAwy, yxuwpis 
3 re ~ 4 a 3 > 4 kw . 
éAapBdvero. viv d5é€ KafdAov Seixvyrar: od yap FH ypappai 
HH apOpot vmfpyer, add’ 4 rodi, 6 KabdAov tnoriPevra 
e ta A ~ 29> Ld 4, . a lf 
tnapyev. da TobTo ovd’ av tis dei£y Kal? Exactov To Tplyw- 25 
> Ld n ~ bal ig t ov oa > a J ” a 
vov amodeiEer 7) pid 7 érépa Ore Svo dpbds exer Exacrov, Td 
> ff. % 4 4 . s Ly > - w 
igdmAeupov y@pis Kai TO aKadnves Kal 7d icooKedds, oT 
olde 76 tpiywrov drt bo dpOats, ef py Tov codioTixoy tpd- 

% 7 3 La a’ > > . 4 3 ~ 
mov, ovde Kal” CAov Tpryuvou, odd’ ef undév EoTt Tapa Taira 
Tpiywrov Erepov. ov yap 4 Tpiywvov older, ovde Tay Tplywvov, 30 
aA 79 Kar’ apiOudv Kar’ eldos 8 od may, Kai ef pndev 
” a > 5 32 
éoTw 6 ovK older. 

IT6r’ odv ob ofS xa8ddov, Kat 67’ older 32 
€ ~ ~ A o > > Li Ss tg 4 > 
amAds; SfjAov 87 ote ef tavrov wv tprywvw elvar Kai tao- 

¢ ~ € / n a > ‘7 7 > t ’ 2 oe 
mArevpw 7) exdarw 7 maow. et d5é py radrov dd’ €Erepov, 
eo > , + : , ’ , “ 
tndpyer 8 # tpiywvov, ovx olSev. mdrepov 8 F tpiywvov 7 35 
4 toooxedes trdpyer; Kai more Kata Tot” tndpye: mpia- 
Tov; Kat KaOdAouv tivos 7% amddekis; SHAov Ste Grav adat- 
poupevuy indpyn mpwrw. olov TH loooxede? yaAK@ tprydvw 
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Undp£ovor S00 dpBai, aa Kai Tot yadxoiv elvar ddaipe- 
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74> Dévros Kai Tob icooxedds. GAN’ ov Tob axrpaTos 7} méparos. 
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GW’ ob mpuitwv. Tivos obv mpwTov; «i 57 Tprywrov, Kata TOOTO 
e 4 ‘ a Ww x 4 , > ‘ ¢ 2 ’ 
imdpxer Kal tois dXAos, Kal tovrov KabdAov eotiv 7 amo- 
detkts. 
> Ay ’ e > A +3 id ¥. > ‘ > 
Et ody éeorw 4 amodexrixyn éemornpn e€ avayxaiwy dap- 
~ a A > , ’ 8 A ” w A A ? 
x@v (6 yap ériorarat, od dSuvatov ddAws exew), Ta 5€ Kad 
a > a a” 
atra vUmdpxyovra avayKaia tois mpdypacw (Ta péev yap ev 
~ , > c / a > ~ ‘ > 
7T@ ti €orw trdpye tois 8 adra ev TH Ti eorw trdpye 
~ 4 ~ 
Karnyopoupevors adtav, dv Odrepov T&v dvrikeyevwy avdyKny 
Undpxew), pavepov ott ex TowvTwy Twhv av ein 6 arobdet- 
KTuxos avaAdoyitapos’ dmavy yap 4% ovTws trdpye 7) Kata 
, ‘ A ‘, ’ > a 
aupBeBnkds, Ta 5€ cup PeBnKoTa ovK avayxKaia. 
“HH on, M4 , nn > A! 6 A a < > 55 
4) oUTw AeKTéov, 7 apynv Oeucvois STL 1) amodekis 
> , ’ / ‘ > hd ry % ts 3 w 
dvayraiwy éori, Kal et amodedextat, ody oldv 7 aMws 
w ’ 3 , ” -~ ‘ , ’ > 
éxew e€ avayxaiwy dpa Set elvar tov cuvAoyiopdv. e€ adn- 
Gav pev yap €ore Kal pn amodexvivta ovMoyicacba, && 
> , > b | uw > > nn > , ~ x Lé 
dvayxaiwy 8 odk éotw add’ 7} amodeuvivta: tobro yap dy 
> Ff a‘ * ~ > o € > 4 > > tf 
amobeitews eoTw. onpetov 8 sri yh amodekis €& avayKaiwy, 
Ott Kal Tas evaTdcets oUTw dépopev pos Tods olopévous amo- 
4 4 > 3 td hal > 2 nn oe ? # 
Seuvivar, Ste ovK avadyKn, av oidpela 7 dAws evdexecOar 
ww no ? ~ td ~ > > f x @ +s 
GdMws 7 everd ye To Adyou. SHAov 8 éx Tro’twy Kak Gre edy- 
e , .? ~ 4 > ? vA Ww 
Bets of AapBavew oidpevor Kadds Tas apxds, eav Eevdokos 
poe , 9 , ° € 1, @ 2 
3 % mpdoracts Kat dAnOys, olov ot codiotai Gre ro émiota- 
o8at 76 émornpny éxew. od yap To évdokov juiv apxy ort, 
> ‘ ‘ ~ -~ a x a 7 7 > A 
aAAa 76 mpitov Tob yévous epi 6 SeixvuTa Kal raAnbes 
% lol > ~ a 2 > 3 , > ~ A 
ov may oixetov. Ste 8 e& dvayxaiwy elvar Set Tov cuMoyt- 
apov, pavepov Kal ex THvde. ef yap 6 pn exwv Adyov Tod 
‘ Ul ” > , 2 bg ? Ww te 3 o A 
dua. Tt ovans amodeifews ovK emioTH wy, ein 8 av wote 70 A 
A ~ ’ > 4 is f ‘ x ‘ , ? 
kara tod I e& dvaynns trdpyew, 76 5€ B 7d péoov, be 
Tt > ‘ \ > as 4 2 , * rg > ~ 
od dedeixOn, wn e€ avdynns, odk olde diudt. od ydp eart TObTO 
‘ 2 
Sia 7d precov: To pev yap evddxerar pr elvar, TO S€ cup- 
”~ ~ ‘ 
mépacua avayKaiov. ét ef tis ut olde viv Eywv Tov Adyov 
4. ~ 3 
cat owldopevos, owlopevov tod mpayyaros, un eémaAeAnope- 
LAND f 4 i > n 5 tf ’ ‘ 
vos, ovd€ mpdTepov Toe. POapein 58’ ay TO peécov, «i py 
439 Undpxova d b3 rod KabdAov A 77a] & ABCd 10 tadp- 
xe Al 13 obrw Oeréov C? 14 dvayxatwy scripsi, habet ut vid. P: 
dvayxaidv codd.: avayKaiou coni. Mure 16 dmodecxvivras 1 24 70") 
76 B11 tuts) p ABCAn? 25 76] 7G BIC? 26 Bez] 84 n 
33 kat om. 1 owldpevov cwlopevov 1” 34 ovde} ovd€ dpa C 
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5. 74°39-6. 75°30 
> - v o * A , ‘ td 
avayxaiov, more eer pev Tov Adyov owlopevos owlopévov 
Tob mpdypatos, ovK olde dé. 08d’ dpa mpdrepov Ade. ef S€ 

‘ ” > é x ~ x ~ n LZ 

pH épBaprar, evddxerar S€ POapjvat, TO oupBatvov dv ely 
.7 > , > 2 w 3 td oe 

Suvarov Kal evdexouevor. GAN eoTw advvatov ovTws ExovTa 

eidévat 

4 \ * ‘ / > > ‘4 > Lane! 

Orav pev odv TO cvprépacpa e€ avdyKns 7, ovdey Kw- 
Avec TO péoov p7) avayKaiov elvar 8’ od edetyOy (€oTt ya, 

: p 

‘ > ” x ‘ > 4 / a 
TO dvayxaiov Kal pn e€ dvayKaiwv ovddoyioacbat, worep 

A > A x 2 > ~ go 4 ‘ 4 > > , 

Kai aAnbés py e€ adnOdv): drav S€ To péoov ef avdyxys, 

‘ A > 2 , @ ’ > ~ 
Kal 70 oupmépacpa e€ avayKns, womep Kai &€ aAnOdv adn- 
Ge Led ” A x A k ~ B > > , ‘ ~ 
és det (€CoTw yap 76 A cata Tob B &e€ avaykns, Kal TobTo 
xara Tob I dvayxaiov toivw Kat 76 A 7H I bdpyew): 
Grav 8€ p17) dvayxatov 4 TO ovpmépacpa, ovdé TO pécov 
avayKatov olov 7° elvar (éoTw yap To A rH I py e€ avdy- 
Kns vrapyew, TH dé B, wat todro 7H I e€ dvdyxns: Kat 
10 A dpa 7@ I’ e& dvaynns tadpfea- dW’ ody vréketro). 

> ‘ z +3 ¢ > ~ a? > , e 4 

; 2 

Enei totvuv et érrioraras amodetxtixas, det €€ avdynns imp 

~ vr * ‘ é > é ~ A 2 
ew, SiAov ore Kat Sa pécov dvayxaiov det Exew THY amd- 
» OF 
deck: 7 ovK emornoerat ote Sidtt ore Gri avdyKy éxeivo el- 
2 > ” b Fd > od o oA € 4 « > ~ 

vat, GAN 7 oinoerat odk cldus, éav trrokdBn ws avayxKaiov 
TO pi) avayKaiov, 7 odd’ oijceTat, Opotws édv Te TO OTL El8R 
> 7) i 

ha 4 ta 4 > 3 4 
Sta peowy édv Te TO Stdte Kat OV duéowr. 

Tav S€ oupBeBnxdtwr pn Kal? atbrd, dy tpdmov Sun- 
pio@n Ta Kal’ atrd, odK EoTw emorhpn amodeKxrixy. od yap 
éorw e€ avdynns Setar 7d oupmépacua: 76 ovpPeBnxos 
yap evdexerat 7) Umapyew mepl Too ToLovTou yap A€yw oup- 

3 w / a ~ 
BeBynxdtos. Kairot amopyoeev dv tis tows Tivos evexa Taira 
Set epwrav rept rovTwr, ef pn avayKn To ovpmépacua elvas: 
ovdev yap Siadéper et tis epdpevos Ta Tuxdvra. elra etmevey Td 
ovpmépacpa. Set 8 epwrady ovy ws dvayKxatoy elvar dia ra 
jpwrmnueva, GAN Gre A€yew dvayKn TH exeiva r€yovrt, Kat 
dAnIGs A€yewv, av GAnOds 7 Uadpxovra. 

°F: ‘ 3 > ? ‘ € , ‘ o UJ a 

ret e€ dvayxns tndpxe. wept exaoTov yevos doa 

‘ ~ 

kal’ attra tmdpye Kal 4 exaorov, davepov ort mept TaY 

Ka?’ adra UnapxovTwy al éemornpoviKal drodeifets Kal éx 
Th 
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7@v TowvTwy eiciv. Ta pev yap aupBeBynxdTa odK avayKaia, 
wor ovK avdyxn To cupmépacpa eidévar Si0Te vadpyet, ovd’ 
? 1 Ww A bd e A t t ¢ ‘ rd 
ei det ein, py Kal? atro $é, olov of dia onpeiwy ovdAdopt- 
, x x bd e 8 ? > ¢ ‘ - , LANB 4 
opot. To yap Kal atro ot Kal” atro éemorjcetat, ovde Sidte 
A A td > ¢ 4? A ‘ ~ > 7 > 4 3 
(ro 5€ Sudre eriatacbal éatt 70 Sta Tod aitiov enictacBat). 5: 
atrvo dpa Sef Kai TO recov TH TpiTw Kal TO MpPaTov TH péow 
imdpyew. 
a t 
Ovx dpa éarw e€& ddXov yevous petaBavra Seifar, olov 7 
~ > ‘ -~ 
TO yewpeTpixoy apiOuntikH. tpla ydp eare Ta €v Tats dzro- 
SetEecw, €v pev To arrodecxvdpevov, TO ouptépacpa (TovTO 
8 é€ari ro Umapyov yever Twi Kal? atrd), é&v b€ Ta afus- 
> , > , ‘ ? et iz ‘ f ‘ c r 
para (a€iwipata 8 eorw €€ dv): Tpitov To yévos TO UmoKet~ 
Tt ‘ 10 x A (cla ig ‘ , a 
pevov, od Ta 7a0n Kai ta Kal? atta ovpPeByKdra SyAoiz 
i > , ’ t x ae € > , > 4 A 9 ‘ 
y amodsekis. €€ dv pev otv 7H amddekis, evdéyerat Ta ava 
elvar: dv S€ To yévos Erepov, waTep dpiOuntixys Kal yew- 
petptas, ovK é€ate THY apiOuntixny amddekw ehappoca eri 
Ta Tois peyebeot cupBeBnxdta, ef uy Ta peyeOn dpiBOuot 
etau- tobTo 8° ws evdexeTar emi twwr, vorepov AexOrjoerar. 
e J 3 A 3 ? 7. we ~ f .7 a € 3 cd 
9 8 dpwWunrixy amddekis aei exer TO yevos mepi G 7) amo- 
‘ e w e , e > a ¢ ~ > f ‘ 
defis, Kat at dANat opolws. wor 7 amAds avayKn TO 
& 4 td had - 3 4 c > , é 
abro elvat yevos } mH, a peda 7 amddekis petaBaiver. 
@aAws 8’ dre advvatov, SiAov: ek yap tod avroi yévous 
> 4 ‘ ww 4 x 4 > x x 2 e f 
avayen Ta dxpa Kail Ta péoa elvar. ef yap pr) Kal’ adrd, 
oupBeBnxota €atar. Sia Toro TH yewpeTpia ovK eat Setar 
a ~ > , g FZ > ia > ? LANEO go ¢ , , 
ort THY evavriwv pia éemornun, GAN odd’ Ste ot Svo KuBor 
xvBos: odd’ GAAn émotHun TO érépas, GA 7 doa otTws 
we ‘ » o > ¢. ul € ‘ , x 
€xet mpos dAAnAa wor? elvar Oatepov tao Oarepov, olov ra 
OnTikd mpds yewpeTpiavy Kal Ta apyoviKa mpos apiOunri- 
’ a a \ t ‘. 
ayy. odd el te vadpye Tats ypappats pn 7 ypaypal Kai 
h ék tay apyav trav iSiwv, olov ef KaddtoTn THY ypapycav 
e 9 ~ hal + tJ ¢ ww ~ a > ‘ 4 
H eWleta 7 et evarvrins exer TH mepipepet- od yap # rd 
‘ 3 ~ e 4, > > # 
idvov yevos avtav, Umdpxet, GW’ 7 Kowwdv TL. 
®D ‘ be s LDS LA € 4 O6A > Tt 
avepov S€ Kal eav wow ai mporacets Kabodov && dv8 
¢ > ‘ hi 
6 ocuddoytopds, GTt avdyKn Kat TO ovptTépacua aldioy 
elvat ris Towatrns amodeikews Kal ris amddis elmeitv amo- 
deLews. odK eorw dpa amddekis trav POaprav odd” émarnun 
a35 didnt emearyoacbat A 4I yévet] evn 42 rok om. n by xad? 
atra om. d 7 det] dd? 9g néeMo Bet ut vid. P 13 dAAov 
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6. 75°31-9. 76°15 
amd@s, GAN ovtws wonep Kata oupPeBnxds, Str od Kal? 
” % ~ > >? ‘ x + a, oy > > a, 
GAov avrod éotw dAda more Kal mws. otav 8° #, avayxy 
Thy érépay pr KabddAov elvar mpdracw Kai dbaprijv—dpbap- 
Thy pev OTe €oTat Kal Td auutépacua ovens, p7) KaBdAou dé 
Lid ~ x ww ~ > > wv >7? v o > > uw 
Ort T@ pev €otat TH 8 ove Eorar ef’ Hv—wor’ ove €or. ovd- 
Aoyicacbar KabdAov, GAN Gre viv. dpowws 8 eye xal 
s ¢ 6 3 4 > \ c t A n ? A > ? 
qTeEpi Optopovs, ezeimep early 6 dpiopds 7 apy7) arrodeifews 
ay > 55 Od 5 4 a” , f > , 
q anddekis bce dSiadépovaa 7 ovptrépacpd tt arrodeikeus. 
e ~ ~ 
al dé TOV moMdkis ywopevwy amodeifes Kai emorhuat, ofov 
t4 ’ a ~ oe X ag? ? . 74 7 Ft 
aednvns exdrcibews, SHAov Src F pév rowwvs’ eiow, dei cio, 
3 % 3 7 A 4 > Ff e i € ” > ¢ 1.6 
4 8 ovx del, Kara pépos eloiv. worep 8’ 4 Exreufis, Woad- 
tws Tots dAdots. 
"Emel Sé gpavepov drt Exacrov amodetfar ovk eorw aA’ 
H éx ta&v éexdorov dpxav, av TO Sexvipevov Undpyy 7} éxeivo, 
? 4 A ? a, ~ bad 3 > ~ .7 > f 
otk éott TO emictacbat Totro, av e€ adnOdy Kal dvarrodeiktw 
deryO7 Kal dudowv, eoT yap odtw Seifar, womep Bovowv 
Tov TeTpaywriopov., KaTa KoLWdY TE yap SetxvUovow ot ToLobroL 
Ao a 4 e i4 iq fa A ‘ > 3 wy >? 
dyo, & Kal érépw tmdpfe bid Kal en’ drwy edap- 
pérrovaw of Adyot od aupyerdv. otxodv oby 4 éxeivo éxiota- 
3 4A & 4 $. A bal = la t > } 
rat, GAAd Kata ovpBeByxds: od yap av édrjpporrey 1 atro- 
Sects Kal én’ dAdo yévos. 
@ > > é xt A td J 
Exactov 8 émordyefa pr) Kata ovpBeBnxds, orav 
Kar’ éxelvo ywwoKkwpev Kal’ 6 trdpye, ek TdY dpyav 
~ > 7 > am rs N . > ms » ” * 
tay éxeivou # éxeivo, olov to Suaty dpbais toas Exew, @ 
Undpye. Kal’ atro To eipnuevov, ek THY apy@v TwV ToUTOV. 
dor ef Kab? atro Kaxeivo tmdpyer @ vUrdpye, avdyKn 
4 ’ > ~ > - 4 > 4 va > > e 
TO pégov ev TH atTH ovyyeveia elvar. ef S€ pH, GA’ ws 
7a dappovcda 80 dpiuntixis. Ta Sé Toaira Seixvurat 
& ¢ 4 ‘ ra A 5 ‘ ov , oe 4 > s 
pev woatrws, Suadéper Sé- TO prev yap Ore Erépas émori- 
Ens (76 yap vroxeipevov yeros Erepov), To S€ Sidte Tis dvw, 
fs «al? atta ta rabn eoriv. dote Kal ex TovTwy dpavepov 
a ? ” > a oe ¢ ~ > > ” > ~ e a 
Ott ovK €orw amodetfar exacrov amAds GAN’ 7 ek TaV Exd- 
> ~ > e 
orov dpya@y. adAd TovTwy ai dpxal exovat TO Kowdv. 
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Ei 8€ g¢avepoy tobro, gavepov Kai Gort ovK €ort Tas éxa- 
orouv iWias dpyas amodei~at- eoovrar yap éxeivat amavrwy 
dpxyai, Kat émornpn 1) éxetvwv Kupia TmavTwy. Kal yap émi- 
~ ¢ ’ ~ > c > 4 ’ , > ~ 
orarat paAdov 6 €k tay avwrepov aitiwy eldws: ex Tay 
20 1poTépwv yap oldev, Grav ex pi airiar@y €idf alriwy. wor 
» ~ s 4 bal , , 2 a, w + 
ef paMov ole Kai pddora, Kav emoripn éxeivn etn Kal 
~ 7 4 € > > ta > > / ’ > 
padrov Kat pddiora. 7 8 amddekis odK ehapporrer én 
u a > ? hal « u € ‘ 24 ‘ 
dAdo yévos, GW’ 7 ws eElpnrar ai yewpeTpixal emi tas 
pnxavKas 7 omruxdas Kal ai apiOunruat emi ras ap- 
25 poviKas. 
‘A ’ > ‘ ‘ ~ > “ ta ‘ 
Xarerov 8 e€ori ro ydva ei oldev 7 pn. xarerov 
yap TO yavat et ex THY éxaoToU apya@v topey % py OmeEp 
3 ‘ ‘ ? td sf 3 nn Mw >? > 6 ~ ~ 
€ort To €idévat. oidpeba 8’, av exwpev e& adnPudv Trwav 
‘ ‘ , > «7 A > b) w 3 ‘ 
ouMoytopov Kail mpwrwy, éricracbar. 1o 8 od Eatw, adda 
30 cuyyeviy Set elvas Tots mpwrots. 
tf > > A > ¢e la al tf a Lid 4 
Aéyw 8 apyas & éxaoTtw yéver Tatras ds ort €oTt 
py) evddyerar Setfar. ti pév ody onpaiver kal Ta Tpwra Kal 
a ’ t4 4 4 > wt x x > A 
Ta €k TovTwv, AapBdverar, Gre 8’ EorTt, Tas pev dpxas 
avdyan AapBdvew, ra 8 dAda Sexvdvar: olov ti povds 
hal f ‘ Wer ‘ a, f; de 3 10 XA ~ ‘ 
35) Te TO evOd Kal tpiywvov, elvar S€ THY povdda AaBety Kai 
péyBos, Ta 8” Erepa Setxvivas. 
» > = 5 an: 3 ms ? , 
Eon & dv yp@vrar ev rats amodexrtixats emorjpais 
A 4 rf) e 4 7 ta s be La ‘ be > 
Ta pev dua éxdorns emoripns ta S€ Kowd, Kowa S€ Kar 
dvadoyiay, éemet yproyiov ye doov ev TH bro THY EemorTHENV 
A 
yo yevers ia prev olov ypappry elvat rowavdi wal ro edOv, 
‘ 4 .y ‘ 4 % 4 4 bal > te o w ' , 
xowa 8€ olov rd ica amo lowv av adéAn, Ott toa ta Aowra. 
ixavov 8” éxactov tovtwy daov év TH yéver: Ta’TO yap Towny- 
76> oe, Kav py Kata mavtwy AdBn GAA’ emi peyebdv pdvov, 
TQ 8 apOuntixa én’ appar. 
“Eott 8 ita pev cai a AapBaverar elvar, mepl a 7 
> a 
emoTin Oewpet ta Umdpyovra Kal? atta, olov povadas 7} 
, , Ld ‘ a a ‘ ~ 
sapOunriy, 4 S€ yewperpia onpeia Kal ypappds. tabra 
‘ 4 > 
yap AapBdvovor 76 elvar Kai Todi efvar. Ta Sé TovTwy maby 
t 
xa’ atrd, ti péev onuatver Exactov, AapPdvovow, olov 1 
pev apiOunruc ri mepirtov 7 apriov 7% TeTpdywvov 7 KUBos, 


a8 $d 19 dvwrépuy A*d: dvwrépw B? 20 mpétepoy d éx 
om. 2} 22 ovx fecit n 24 atom. 26-7 &... yravat om, n} 
26 ef] 4 A} xadendy ... 27 yvavacom.C 32 rcodd. T:67P 
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4 povdda ev dpBuntixg d 7 per fecit n 
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g. 76*16-10. 77°I 

¢ be a, , A w a i , a - LZ 

4 5€ yewperpia ti ro GAoyor H TO KexAdoBar 7 vevew, drt 
8 éort, Secxv¥ovar Sia tre Ta&v Kowa Kal €x TMV amodbEdEt- 10 
ypévwv. Kal 7) dotpodoyia woattws. maoa yap dmodeuctuc) 
émuaThpn mept tpia é€oriv, doa re elvat riferat (ratra 8 
€oti 76 yévos, ob Tay Kal” abra rrabnpdrwy eoti Gewpnrucy), 
kai ta Kowd Aeyopeva akudpata, e& dv mpwrwy amodei- 
Kyuot, Kal tpitov Ta mdOn, dv ri onpaiver ExacTov Aap- 15 
Bdver. évias perro. emornpas ovdéy KwAver Evia ToUTWY Tapo- 

~ f ‘ , ‘ e 4 f, bal ‘ @ 
pav, olov ro yévos pr) broriBecOar elvar, dv 4 ghavepdv ore 
w ? ‘ t / ~ 4 > ‘ wv ‘ og ‘ 
€arw (od yap cpoiws SnAov Sri dpiOucs €or. Kai ote yvypov 

‘ 4 \ ‘ 4 ‘ ¢ f ¥. bal ~ 
kai Geppov), kat ta 7dOn pt) AapBavew ri onuaive, dv F Si- 

LA A 4 ‘ ‘ % 4 , fa ‘ w > ‘ 
Aa: womep oddé TA Kowa ov AapPdver Ti Onuaiver TO toa ATO 20 
w 3 a oe , > ’ RAND ~ 4 ‘ 
town adedctv, 6rt yruwpysov. GAN’ ovdev Frrov TH ye Pvoer Tpia 
Tatra €ort, mept 6 Te Seixvuct Kal & Seixvuct Kai &€€ dv. 

? w > e Lé OQ? w a > , ? 

Ovdx €or, 8 vrdbeas obS’ alrnpa, 6 dvdyen elvar & 

e ‘ a ~ ’ , + Al ‘ ‘ y / ¢ > Fa 
atro Kal Soxetv avdyxn. ov yap mpos Tov é€w Adyov 7} azd- 
Seréis, GAAd mpds Tov ev TH Yuxy, Emel oddSéE ovMcyiapds. 25 
> A a w ? ~ Al A 4 6 > Ay ‘ ‘ 
del yap éorw evorivat mpos Tov éEw Adyov, GAAA mpods Tov 
yw la A] > 7 @ 4 ae ‘ 2 4 > 
€ow Adyov ovK dei. Goa peéev odv SetxTa OvTa AapPdaver ad- 

x | é ~ > 2A x ~ 4 “~ 
tos py Set£as, rair’, dav pév Soxoivra AapBavy TH pav- 
Oavovrt, vmoriberat, Kai éoTw ody amAds imdbeots aa 

‘ ? a“ td a 4 “a lad LJ - , na 7 
mpos éxeivov povov, av Sé H pndeuas evovans Sdfns 7 Kal 30 
€vayrias évovons AapPdvn TO adro, aitetrar. Kai TovTw d.a- 
deeper tndbects Kai alrnpa: éart yap alrna ro vrevavtiov 

~ ul ~ td ~ a w > x nn 
tod pavOdvorros rH Sdén, 7 6 dv tis azmodeKrov dv Aap- 
, + nd bs , 
Bavy xai ypyrat pr Set£as. 
e x t @ ? vON © Zz PANG ‘ oy nn A 

OF pev odv Spor ovK eloiv brobéces (ovdev yap Elvat H U7) 35 
déyerat), ad év rais mpordceaw at tmobécets, Tors 8 
4 , a a ~ > 2 « if 3 A .Y 
Spous povov ~vviecbar Set: tobro 8 ody trdGears (et pe Kal 

‘ ? ¢ ¢ , t ia > ? Ld w a 
TO akovew trdbeciv tis elvac dyce), GAN cowv oyrwy TH 
exeiva elvar yiverar To ouptrépacpa. (008 6 yewpuerpns Pevd7j 
€ tf w ‘ iad f e > a “a , 
broriferat, wamrep Ties Edacav, A€yovTes ws od Set TH Pev- 40 

~ ‘ ‘ ‘4 fe td 
See xpyoba, tov S€ yewperpny yYevdecfar A€yovra rodi- 
aiay THY ov modtaiay 7) evOciav Thy yeypappevny ovK evOeiav 
obaav. 6 dé yewperpns odév cupmepaiverat TH THVdE elvar 778 
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ANAAYTIKQN YETEPQN A 


ypappny hv atros épbeyxrat, add ta Sia TovTwy dSy- 
Aovpeva.) Ere TO aitnya Kal brdbeats maca % ws GAov 7H ws 
ev péper, ot 8” Spot ovdérepov ToUTwv. 

5 Eidy pev oty elvar 7} ev te mapa Ta TOMA ovK avayKn, 
et amddekis eorat, elvar pevror Ev Kata ToAA@v aAnbés «t- 
mety avdykn: od yap éatat TO KabdAov, av pr) ToOTo - eav 

4 ‘ rd A Ca 4 3 ‘ 
5€ 76 KabdAou pu) 7, TO péoov ovK Eotat, Wor’ odd’ amddetkts. 
det dpa te &v Kal 76 atro emi mAcdvwr elvat 7) duwvupor. 
x ‘ ‘ ’ f 4 ig ‘ > > a 
roTd 8€ py evddxecOar aya dgdvat Kai dmogavar ovdepuia 
AapBaver amddekis, aArX 7% eav Sén Setéar Kai ro cupre- 
pacpa ottws. Sdeixvutar 5€ AaBovar To mpwTov KaTa TOU peé- 
gov, ott adres, amodpdvar 8 ot« dAnOés. ro 5é pécov od- 
Sev Siadeper elvar cai pn elvar AaBetv, ws 8 adrws Kai 
4 , > N 17 > nw > y ’ a > 

15 70 TpiTov. et yap €dd8n, Kal? ob avOpwrov adnbés eimetv, ei 

Kal pn avOpwaov dAnOés, add’ ef pdvov avOpwrov Ca@ov ef- 

yan a % 
vat, 7 Cov 8€ py, éorar [yap] adnBés ecirety KadAiay, «t 
kai pn KadAlav, opws Ca@ov, un C@ov 8 ot. airov & dor 
TO mpaTov od pdvov Kata Tod pécou Aéyerat adAd Kal Kat’ 
La 8 A A t > 8 > Cg o > 35” > ‘ # ‘ 

20 dAAov Sta 76 elvar emi mAcidvwv, wor’ odd’ ef TO pégov Kal 

av7Té €oTt Kal pt) attd, mpds TO cvpmépacua ovdev Stadgeper. 
Me 2 4 é hal > 4 e % v ? A > , 
ro 8 dav davar 7) dmopdvar 4 els TO advvarov amddetkts 
a e 
AapBaver, kat Tatra ovd’ det xabodov, add’ écov ixavér, 
€ A > 3 8 a Z a, > ~ s t ‘ 
ixavov 8 émi tot yévous. Aéyw 8 emt tobi yévous olov rept 
a é A > é é oe y ‘ , 
25 6 yévos tas amrodeifers féper, WoTEp ElpnTat Kal mpdTEpov. 
2 ~ 4 ~~ € > ~ > a 4 
Emxowwvotc. S€ macar al eéemoriuat aAAjAats Kara 
Ta Kowd (kowa Sé A€yw ols xpavrar ws ex TovTwY amo- 
ta 3 ? >? ‘ t va 99? a wa t4 
Seuxvvres, GAN’ od rept dv Secxviovow ovd’ 6 detxvdovow), 
Kal 1 Suadexruc) mdcats, Kal et tig KabdAov metp@ro Set- 
ta ‘ / Ld oe La a 2 La *” ca 

30 KvUvar Ta Kowd, olov dre dmav ddvar 7 dmo¢dvar, } Ort 
wy > ow “ ~ 4 w : s .Y rv 9 Ww 
toa amo towv, 7 THY TowoUTwY arra. 7 d€ ScadexTiKy odK EoTW 
ovTws wpiopevw TWdv, ovdE yevous Twos évds. od yap dv npwra: 

~ ~ é 
arrodetkvivtTa yap ovK é€oTw epwray bia TO TOV avyriKepevwy 


a2qv]anotay? redovperad 3 én fecit n 5-9 EtEn... dudmvupoy 
hic codd. P: in 75>2q4 interpretatur T: an ad 83735 transponenda? 
7 €or n Qemn 12 AapBdvovar n 7o om. nt 14 woav- 
tas C 16 dAnOes+etnety dt dA’ 4 Bi: dAdd fecit n elvot-+ nav 
ACdnP 17 py fecit » gore 1 yap seclusi: 8 1} a... 18 
KaaXiav om. 71 174 B 18 dpotws Bd 19-20 kar’... 
elvacom. 7 23 ovdev Set n 24 Aéyw ... yévousom.C 27 Ta 
xowe om, n} 28 o¥8’ 6 Setxvdovaw om. 7% 31 drra ABC 
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10. 77*2-12, 77°25 

ww 4 E 3 a 2 f ts x ~ > A 

évrwy pn Seixvvc8ar 7d atto. SéSeucrar 5€ roitro éy rois 

mept ovdAdoyiapiov. 35 
12 Et &€ 76 adrd éeorw éepdirnpa ovdoyiorixoy Kal mpd- 
Tacis avrTiupdcews, mpordcers S€ Kal? éxdoTny emorhpny 
a ey « \ « > © w ” > 2 
e€ dv 6 avAdoyicpes 6 Kal? exdorny, ein av te epwrnpa 
emornpovucdy, €& dv 6 Kal’ éxdorny oixetos yivera avAdo- 
yropds. SHAov dpa drt od av epwrnpa ‘yewperpiKoy ay 40 
ein ovd’ latpixdy, opoiws dSé Kal emt t&v dMwr: GW && 
a 3 , , ‘ Tt e ‘a > / Bl na > Fad b 
dv detkvuTat Te mepi dv 7 yewpetpia eotiv, ) a ex THY 77 
? ~ ie, ~ , oe ‘ > ’ c ‘ 
avray SeixvuTat TH yewpeTpia, Womep Ta OmTiKd. dpolws 

\ ‘ » & ~ Ld \ ‘ ‘ , ‘ , e 
S€ Kal emi ra&v GMwv., Kal mepi-pev trovtwy Kai Adyov vde- 
KTéov ek TOY yewpeTpiK@y apyav Kal cupTepacudrwr, 
mept dé THY apydv Adyor ody thexréov 7H yewperpn FS 
yewperpns’ dpoiws S€ Kal emi ra&v adAwy emornudv. ove 
may dpa éxaoTov émarjpova epuTnua epwrnréov, ov8” dav 
TO €pwrapevoy aoKpitéov mept éxdorov, GAAd Ta KaTa THY 
emoThny Sdiopicbévta. ef dé Suarckerar yewpéerpn  yew- 
pétpns ovtTws, pavepov drt Kal KaA@s, eav ék TovTwy TL 10 
Secxvin ef S€ pj, o3} Kadds. SHAov 8’ Sri odd’ eAdyye 

f > > n 5.5 Zz o > ? n wo > 

yewperpny add’ 7 Kata ovpBeBnxds: wor otK av etn ev 
dyewpeTpytos Tept yewperpias Siadexréov. Ajoer yap 6 

, ca ¢£ ft 4 a 4 ~ Ld we 
gavrdws Siareydpevos. dpotws S€ Kai éeml ta&v Grwy exer 
emaTnpay. 15 

> Een i. 8 4 a > , 7 w ‘ 

et €oTL yewperpixad epwripata, dp €or Kal 

dyewpeTpnta; Kal map’ éxdoTny emoTnuny Ta KaTa THY 
dyvoiay Tv molay yewperpikad eorw; Kat mdérepov 
é6 Kara Thy adyvotay avddoyiopes 6 ek THY avriKet- 
pévwv avddoyiopés, 7) 0 mapadoylopds, KATA ‘yewpeTpiay 20 
8é, H <O> && dys Téyv7s, olov ro povotkdy dot épwrnua 
ayewperpntov mepi yewpetpias, 7o S€ Tas mapadAjAous 
cuptimrew olecbar yewperpixdy mws Kal dyewperpyntov aA- 
dov tpdémov; Sitrov yap tobro, womep Td dppvOpov, Kal Td 
pev Erepov ayewmerpynrov TH pn exew [Womep 7rd adppvOpuor], 25 

437 mpdraats nt 39 dom, n by dv+4 ABCd dom. ABC*d 
2 dorep] dariv danep n 7 €xaotov tov emorhpova n: emorjpova d: 
om. Cl 8 ra om. d Q Siardderat+re 2 11 8€ py] by ad 
Snrovers d 13 dyewperpyra C 14 dadros d 16 dp’ n 
17 xaitan 18 rolayv A®P: rocav ABCdn €oriv-+ xai dyewperpyra 
Sf: +4 dyewpeérpyra Bekker 19 6? om. % 20 60m.Cn rapa- 
ovAoyiopss ALB ld? 21 6 adieci 22 mapadAnAas % 25 70d 
@omep 7d dppvOpoy sec]. Mure 
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ANAAYTIKQN YETEPQN A 
4 3 Ld ~ , Cd ‘ e 4 4 ‘ e ? 
76 8 érepov 7H favaAws exew: Kai % dyvowa avbryn Kal 4 €k 
Ta&v TowvTwy apxdy evarria. ev S€ Tots pabyacw ovK éorTw 
e ’ e , e 4 a > 4 > s A 4 
Opoiws 6 mrapadroyiopds, GTt TO pécov early det ro Surrov- 
KaTd Te yap tovTov mavrTds, Kal Toro mdéAw Kat’ dAdo 
go Adyerat mavrtds (7o 8€ Karnyopovpevov ot A€yerat wav), Tatra 
3° €orw olov dpav ri vonce, ev 5é tots Adyous AavOdver. dpa 
mas KUKAos oxjua; dv dé ypdiyn, Sprov. ti S€; Ta Enq 
KUKAos; qdavepov Ste ovK EoTw. 
Od St & Goracw eis adro dépew, av Ff 7) mpdracis 
35 €maxTiKyH. womep yap ovde mpdracis dorw F pu) EoTw emi 
4 ’ ‘ 4 > Nn 4 > ~ /, : La 
TAewvwv (od yap €orar emi mdvrwy, ex Tv Kabddov 8 6 
‘ ~ LJ 39> w € > pS ‘ 
ouMoytopos), SijAov ore ovd’ Evoracis. ai avrai yap mpo- 
Tdges Kal évordces: hv yap pepe Evoraciw, avryn yevoir’ 
av mpdéracts 7 amodeKricn 7 Suarenticy. 

40 vpBaiver 8 vious dovddoyioTrws Héyew 81a 7d Aap- 

, > s ‘A e 4 x ¢ ‘ ~ 
Bavew dpdorépos ra éxdpeva, olov cai 6 Kaweds srovet, 

4 A a“ > a ’ > as | A A ~ 
78* Gr. 7O TIp ev TH TodaTAacia dvadoyia: Kal yap To Tip 
‘ ~ e 4 o € ’ as 4 ’ 

Taxyd yerrara, ws dno, Kal atry 7) avadoyia. otrw 8 

> ww i, 3 > > ~ , ? f 4 

ovK €oTe avAdoyiopds: GW” ei TH TaxioTn dvadoyiqa éme- 
Tat 7% wodAamAdcws Kal T@ amupl 7 TaxtoTn & TH Kuwijoe 

> ’ Sen ‘ - 2 > f fs > ~ 

5 dvadoyia. éviore pev odv ovK evddyeras avAdoyicacbat ex TéHV 

3 ta ¢ Nu : ee 2 4 > > > ca 

6 eiAnupevwr, oTe 8 evdéxerat, a’ ody opGrat. 

6 Ei & Fv 
aduvarov éx wevdous ddnfés Setar, padiov dv Fv to ava- 
Avew: dvréotpede yap av e& dvaykns. é€oTw yap To A ov 
tovtov 8 évros radi €orw, & olSa Sri €orw, olov ro B. ex 

10 ToUTwy dpa Sei~w ore €orw exeivo. dvytiotpéper 5é paddov 

A > a PZ a RANDY ‘ 4 
7a ev Tots pabnpacw, or. oddev aupPeByxos AapBdvovew 
> * . 4 Zs ~ > a , > > 
(dAAa Kal rovrw S8uadepover trav ev Tots Stadrdyors) GAA 
e , 
Opurpovs. 

Atféerar 8 od Sia Tay péowy, ad 7H Tpocdap- 

15 Bavew, olov 76 A rod B, robro 8€ tod I’, wddw robo rod A, 
Kal totr’ eis daeipov: Kal eis 7o mAdyiov, olov 7d A xal 

‘ ~ s A aA vy > ‘ ‘ a 
kata tod I’ xai xara tod E, olov éorw dpiuos moads 7 


b26 rQ] rd d xai? om, Aldina 28 wapacvAdoyiopds A rot 
om, C*d 29 te] ye B todro} rovrov B* 32 ypady n vt 
8ai; 16 émosC 34 ets adro an corrupta? av Z] ev fut vid. PT, an 
recte? 36 8’ om. n 394 } ScaAexrixy om. 2 78%2 atry 
H)jatryd:atryn' = odtosd = 8’ om. C1 5 ovv om. d 12 totro n 
14 avéera fecit n 15 toure*-+ ben 16 «ai? om. n 17I]pn 


12. 77°26-13. 78°10 
a7 w fod 24? tr ¢ A] > 4 ‘ d4> 
Kat dmewpos tobtro é¢’ @& A, 6 mepitros apiOuos toads édh 
od B, dpiuos mepirros ef’ oS Ts éorw dpa ro A xara 
tod I’. Kat €orw 6 dprios toads apiOucs éf” od A, 6 dp- 20 
twos apiOpes ef” od E- éotrw dpa ro A xara rot E. 

13, To & Gre Stadeper nai ro Sidr emictacbat, mparov 
pev ev TH alti emoryun, Kal ev tavrn dyads, Ga pev 
tporrov éay py S80 dudowy yivntat 6 avAoyiopds (od yap 
AapBdverar 76 mpdrov airiov, 4 5€ rod Sure emoriun Kara 25 
TO mp@tov airwv), aAtov S€ ef Sv dyéowe pev, aa 

‘ A ~ 7 2 ‘ ~ > , ‘ ~ 
py Sia tod airiov GMa tev avruotpeddvtwy Sia Too ywpi- 
puwtépov. Kwdver yap ovdév Tay ayTixaTnyopouperwy yrurpt- 
pastepov elvat eviore TO 7) aitiov, wor’ Eorar Sia Tovrov 7 
dmddeEis, oloy ore eyyds of mAdvnTes b1a Tod py) oTiABew. 30 
éorw €f’ @ I midvyntes, €f & B ro py oridPew, éf’ & 
A 16 éypis elvar. adnbes 8) 70 B xara trot I cimeiv: of 
yap twAdvntes ot atiABovaw. adda Kai ro A Kata tod B: rd 

‘ x > 4 3 a > > 14 > > 
yap py oriBov éyyis éort- tobro 8 ciAnddw bv émayw- 

~ hal , % Ld > if + 4 ~ € ta 4 > 
yijs 7 80’ atcbjcews. avdyxn obtv 76 A ra T° dadpyew, dor’ 35 
amodébetkTat OTe of mAdYnTES eyyls Ela. ovTOS ovv 6 avA- 
Aoytapos ob Tob Sidrt GMa Too Sze eoriv: od yap bia TO p27) 

’ 

oriABew e€yys etow, aAdd ba 70 eyyds elvar ov oriABouow. 
3 ~ A A A , rg OF . w 
eyyxwpet 5€ Kai bia Barépov Odrepov SerxOivar, Kai eorat 
Tob bidrt 7) dmdderkis, olov éorw ro I mAdvntes, ef & B40 
TO é€yyos elvat, ro A tO pH ordBew: drdpye 37 Kal 7d 78> 
Br& I nai ro A rt B, wore wai rH [16 A [76 py ord- 

. w ~ ’ € 4 La A ‘ 
few}. Kai €ore roi didte 6 avANoyiopds: elAnmra yap To 
mp@tov aitiov. mdAw ws THY ceAnny Secxvdovow Gri odat- 
poedrs, Sa trav adljoewr—ei yap ro advavopevoy ovTw 5 

4 7 , ’ € ta A a” 
apatpoedés, av&dver 5’ 4 cednvn, davepov drt adaipoe- 

¢ 4 A iu ~ a rf € f > a 
djs—otrw pév odv Tov ott yéyovey 6 avAdoyiopds, avarradw 
8€ rebévros tod pécov tot dirt: od yap dia tas adfjoes 
apatpoetdns eorw, ada Sia 7d odatpoedys elvar AapPa- 
ver tas avfjaes toravtas. cedjvn ef & I, adatpoesdis 10 


a18 A om. d?: 70 aC 21 E}om. n} 257oom.d 7... 26 
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ANAAYTIKQN YETEPQN A 
ef & B, aténas ef @& A. ef? dv 8 Ta péoa pr 
avriorpepet Kal €oTt yrwpysditepov Td avairiov, TO STL pev 
Setxvurat, TO Stdre 8 ov. 
"Ex éf dv 7d pécov ew ridera. 
+ x » Lf ~ La A % ~ , e > ak > 
Kal yap ev tovTots To Ott Kal ov Tov Stott H amddeEtets: Ov 
yap A€yerae 76 alztov. olov dia ti odx avamvel Oo Totyos; 
ért od Cov. ef yap Toiro Tob pr avanvety aiziov, ede 7d 
~ ” =~ > a > ¢ 9» 2 >t ~ 
{Gov elvar airiov tod avamveiv, olov ei 7 anddacis aria tot 
‘ ~ > ‘ > 
pn tndpyew, 7 Katdpacis toi Urdpyew, womep ef TO aovp- 
petpa elvat ta Oepud Kai ra yuypad Tod pn vyaiverv, 70 
ovpperpa elvar Tod vyraive,—opoiws S€ Kai ef 7 KaTdg¢a- 
ats Tod Umdpyew, 7 amddacts Tov pr) Umdpxev. emi dé 
~ ud > td % v ‘ , > ‘ 
t&v ovtws arrodedopevwy od cupBaiver To AexGév- od yap 
dmav dvamvet (Gov. 6 S€ cvAoypiopes yiverat Tis Tovd- 
t aes > ~ s 4 C4 4 ~ 77? 
rms aitias ev 7@ péow oxnpatt. olov dorw 7d A Chov, &p 
@ B70 dvametv, ef & I rotxos. 7H pev obv B marti 
c 4 x ~ A A > i ~ “~ A , 
indpyet 706 A (nav yap 7d avanveov (Gov), TO S€ I’ ot- 
f o > 4 s ~ % i > w > ~ e ~ 
Gevi, dare o0d€ To Br@ I odOevi- odk dpa avamvet 6 rol- 
xos. €oikace 8 ai rovairar tHv airy tots Kal? drep- 
Bodnv eipnévows: tovTo 8’ éort 76 TA€ov amoOTHGaVTA TO pé- 
> ~ tT 4 a ? la e > rf > - 
gov elev, olov to Tod “Avaydpotos, Gru ev LkvOais ovK ei= 
* 2 LANB! 8 La 
alv avAntpides, odd€ yap aptreAot. 
Kara pev &) rv atriy émoripny Kai Kara thy TeV 
4 rr * # > ~ a A ~ i 
péowy Odow abrar diadopai eiot too Stt mpds Tov Tov didTt 
avMoytcpov: dAdov S€ tpdmov diadéper 7d Sid7t Tod Gre 
~ , La > , e i ~ ~~ > 3 at 
7@ du Gdns emorjins éxdtepov Oewpetv. toraira 8 eoriv 
oe uv w A 4 oe > 4 e A , 
6ca ovTws exer mpos GAAnAa wor elvar Barepov tnd Oare- 
pov, oloy 1a omTiKa mpds yewperpiav Kal Ta pnxavKd 
mpos oTepeopeTpiay Kal 7a Gpyovixad mpos apiOunrucny Kal 
7a gawopeva mpds dotpodoyucy. oxedov S€ ovvavupoi el- 
ow €viat TovTwy Tay emormnudyv, olov dotpodoyia 7 Te ja- 
« %. 
Onpatiny Kal 7 vauTicyn, Kal dppovuxt 4 Te pabnuarucr 
bir avfjoas n 8¢ om. Ct 12 dvriorpédy An 14 76 one B 
15A€yean olov+drnC  dvanvées ABC 16 dvanvetyv CnP°T + dvarvéew 
ABd 19 Yuypd «ai Beppa C raom. Ad ro Aldina: ra codd. 
a1 émi] ei fecit B 22 drobiSopévwy n 25 o8 ro B ABCd 70 
om.C 78 Ald Groad reser} ro8pA  otdain 
27 otre AB ovdevi n 30 "Avaydporbos CnPS 31 avAnrpises 
nPT: avdAnrai ABCd 32 83] otv n 7&v om. Ct 33 dudcwy Bt: 


atrav ABd afrattaid 35 76 ABCdPS 37 xatom.d 4goéna B 
olov om. d 


13. 7811-15. 79736 
a ¢ a x > ea + lol b A ¥ e ~ + 
kai 7) KaTa THY axon. évTaila yap To pev br Ta&V atoOn- 
tTiK@y eidevat, TO dé Sidte tov palnpatixdy: ovrou yap Exovor 
TOV airiwy Tas amobdetfets, Kat TOAAdKIs ODK Loact TO OTL, Ka~ 
Odzrep oi 76 KabdAov Jewpotvres ToNdKis eta THY Kal” ExacTov 5 
2 ” > > / w A ~ ov ov td Ww 
otk taact Sv avemoxeiav. éate 5€ tabta doa erepdv Tt évTa 
Thy ovoiay Kéxpntat Tots eideow. Ta yap pabypara epi €ldy 
bd ‘ ‘ 
éotiv: od yap Kal” troxeyevov twés: ef yap Kat Kal” broKet- 
ta ‘ ‘ Lad >? * by id > ¢ is 
pevov Twos Ta yewpeTpiKa eotw, GAW’ oby F ye Kal” trroKeipe- 
‘ 6.3 A > 3 A 
vou. éxet Sé Kal mpos THY dmTiKTY, Ws aTn TPOS THY yewpE- 10 
4 , tc ‘ ~ 
tpiay, adn mpos tavTnv, olov ro mepi tis ipidos: TO pev 
‘A oe ~ ioe A de r) id > ~ ” € ~ ” a 
yap ott puarKod cidévar, 7d S€ Side drrtixob, } amAds 7 Too 
Kata TO pd@nua. moddai S€ Kal trav pn vm’ ddArjdas 
émornuav éxovow orws, olov tarpixt mpos yewperpiav’ ore 
pev yap ta €Akn 7a mepupeph Bpadvrepov bydlerat, Tob 15 
iarpot eidévat, Side 5€é TO yewperpov. 
Té be V4 > ‘ aX A ~ , 
14 oy dé oxnydtwy émornuovKdy pddwta 1o mpdrdov 
éorw. al te yap pabnpatixal ta&v emorndy dia TovTov 
dépovot tas amodeifers, ofov dpiunric? Kal yewpertpia Kal 
‘ za ~ ~ 
omTucn, Kal oxedov ws eimeiy doa Tod Side TrowbvTaL THY 20 
ta nan ‘ Ld hal e 2%, 4 x h ? a , 
oxebw: 7 yap GAws 7 ws émi To odd Kai ev Tois mAci- 
otots dia TovTOU TOU oxnpaTos 6 Tot Sid7t cvANoytopds. WoTeE 
Kav Sua totr ein padtora émornpoviney: Kupiitatov yap 
roo eiSévat 76 Sidtt Oewpetv. efra rv Tob Ti dot éemoripnv 
Sia pdvov tovTov Onpeicar Suvardv. ev pev yap TH pow 25 
oxnpatt ob yiverat KaTnyopikos avMoyicpds, 7 Sé Tob 
ri e€oTw émoripn Kataddcews: ev 5é€ TH eoxdTw yiveTar 
pev GAN od Kabddou, to S€ ti eote THY KaldAov eativ: ob 
yap 7H €or Cov Siow 6 avOpwros. et Tobro pév éxetvwv 
ovdev mpoodetra, éxetva S€ Sia tTovTov KatamuKvotrat Kai 30 
w, e nn > 4 La wr ‘ + o 
abferat, €ws av eis ta dpeca €AGn. avepov obv 6Tt Kv- 
~ 3 ~ a 
pustaroy Tob érioctacGat To mpaTov oxjpo. 
~ > , Ld 
15 “Qomep 8€ imdpyew to A 7H B evedexero atopws, otrw 
‘ ‘ / > ~ ‘ e , n 
kal pr trapxyew éeyywpet. Adyw S€ 7O atopws Unapyew 7 
4 / ~ 
pt) ondpyew 76 py elvat adta@v pécov: odtw yap ovKért Eorat 35 
> soe oF x“ Se + o by ~ A s A 
kat’ GAXo To bmdpyew 7 pun Umdpyew. Oray pev obv 7) TO 


7974 aire C 89 ef... rds om, nt 9 yewperpexad C, fecit 
n: yewperpynta ABA obxi ye B Io atrnt+yed 12 roo om. 
Aldina 17 7 om. 1} 20 ws om. dn 23 Kai # roir’] rob 
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ANAAYTIKQN YETEPQN A 
9 70 B ev Aw twi F, H Kat dudw, odvk ev8éyerar ro A 7h 
B zputws ph trdpyew. €orw yap 76 A & oAw 7H I. 

? a. > A A wv > 4 ~ > a~ A 4 A 
ovxoiv ei To B pu) €orw ev OAw TO I (eyywpet yap 70 pev 
A elvat év rut dAw, 76 S€ B un elvar &v rovtw), avAdo- 

; HA) »), 
yiopos €orat Tot py trdpyew to A 7H B- ei yap 7H pev 
A navri ro I’, 7d 5€ B pndevi, ovderi 7 Bro A. cpoiws 
be ‘ ’ A B ’ hid , + = > ~ A 3 

é kat ef TO B ev dkw Twi eatw, olov &v tH A+ TO pev 
yap 4 marti tH B trdpye, ro 5€ A oddevi rH A, wore 
ro A ovdevi 7 B trapfer dia ovdAdoyicpot. Tov adrov 
S€ tpdrov SeryOjoerar Kai ef dudw ev dAw Twi eoTw. STL 
& evdéxerar To B pu) elvar ev @ OAw €ori ro A,  mddw 

‘ bd tT x ‘ 3 ~ ~ Lig ‘ > 
to A év @ 70 B, davepov ex Trav avotoiyusy, doar py érad- 
Adtrovaw aAAnjAas. ef yap pndey tov ev TH A TA ov- 
croixia Kata pndevos KaTnyopetra. Tav ev 7H BE Z, 76 
8 A & daw eoti 7 O avotoiyw dvrt, davepdv Sti 76 B 

, v 3 ~ > , ‘ ¢ if ¢ , 
ovx gota ev TH O- emadArd£ovor yap ai ovoroixiat. spoiws 

4 ‘ 3 A B ’ @ a > oN be be > 
dé Kai ef 7o B ev Ohm Twi eorw. av bé pnddrepov Hh ey 
iid , A e / A 4! ~ > if 3 , 
Aw pydevi, ph) bmdpyn S€ to A 7H B, dvdyen aropws 
py vmdpyew. €f yap €orar Te péoov, avayxn Oarepov av- 
tov ev daw Twi elvar. 7 yap ev TH mpwTwW oXYHpaTL 7] ev 
7T® péow €otar 6 avMoyiopds. ef pev ody ev TH TPUWTY, 

‘ Ww > a , a x a mF A ~ 
7o B €orar ev OAw Twi (katadatixny yap Sef THY mpos TodTO 
yevéobar mporacw), ef 8 ev TH péow, smdrepov ervye 
(xpos apudorépois yap AnPbevtos Tob orepyntikod yiverat ava~ 
Aopispos’ dudorépwr 8 drodarixdv ovady ovK €orar). 

D A * 4 > tA cA ” v a € Ls ? id 

avepov ouv OTt evdexeTal Te GAXo GAw pn Urdpyew ato- 
pws, Kal 167° evddxerat Kal 7Hs, elpjKapev. 

‘Ayou 8 7 ph Kar anddacw adda Kata bidbe- 
aw eyowéevn €or. pev ) Sia avMoyiopot ywopern amdry, 
avrn 8 év pev toils mpwtws tUrdpyovow 7 p27) vrdpxovor 

tA ~ ” ‘A a 7 ~ € 4 € /, 
cupBaiver dSiyOs- 4) yap srav amAd@s dsroAdBy sbadpyew 
n” 3 . , hal o 8 A AA ~ Xr / \ La , 
} ph omdpyew, Q drav dia ovMoyiopod AdBy THv | brrd- 
Anbw. Tis pev ody andjs trodnbews andj 1 amdry, Tijs 


a37 761 om. n 40 & om. # by 72 nP: rv ABCA 3A 
om, nt 7@...govd8eviom. ABd 3rdvn 47avBABYd  srdp- 
xen 6-7 &... Bl Aw rH Bn} 6 dAw om. dn? Hi] Kat n? 
74] Own? — avetoixwy B 9 xara] Kai xara Al Bld) 11 @] 6 
Ad) 13 bmdpxen 16é¢om.C 17 Tovrw dn 18 yiveoBan 
ai re] re dn dAdo om. Bekker 23 GV +90 24 yevonérn B 
25 pev ol. 0 7 2 Umdpxover. om. C) 
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15. 79°37-16. 80721 

S€ Sead ovdAdoyiopot mActous. 7) brapyérw yap To A pn- 
devi 7 B arouws: odxoiv éeav ovAdoyilnra: trapyew Td 
A 7 B, pécov AaBav ro I, Ararnyevos Eorar dia avd- 
Aoytopod. evddxerar pev otv dudordpas tas mpotdces el- 
vat wpevdeis, evdexerar Sé tiv érépay pdvov. ef yap punre 
A ‘ ~ 3 , 4 ‘ ‘ ~ Ww 
ro A pnderi trav I trdpyer pyre to IX pnderi ré&v B, ei- 
Anmra 8 éxatépa avdmadw, dudw evdeis Eoovrar. éy- 
a 8’ o A T ‘ ‘ A ‘ B 9 , c \ 
xwpet 8 odrws Exew 76 I mpos to A wai B dore prjre ino 
To A elvar pre xabddov 7H B. 76 pev yap B ddvvarov 

> oe , , A 7 2 a ‘ A ¢ , 
elvar ev dAw twi (mpdtws yap eAdyero abr@ 76 A pt) Urdp- 

AY \ A > , a a . t 86. 

xew), 70 5€ A ove avaynn maar tots obow elvar xafddrov, 


35 


wor’ dpdorepar yevdets. GAAd Kal ri érépayv evddxerat 4o 


aAnO# AauBavew, od pévrot omorepav Ervyev, GAAa THY 
fe 
J ‘A , aX x Mw ‘ ‘ 2 
ATI: 7 yap I B mporacis dei pevdns Eorar Sia To €v py- 
devi elvac to B, rnv S€ A I eyywpet, ofov ei 76 A Kal TH 
TI’ nai 7@ B trapye dropws (drav yap mpwtws Kart- 
~ > ‘ Xr i nd ‘J Ho} , ww r) , 
nyopyrat tavrTo mAcdvwv, oddérepov ev ovderépw Eotat). diade- 
> > a, Ran] » 4 3 , aa , 
pet 8° ovdev, od” ef wy arouws trdpyet. 
€ 4 s ~ € 4 3 4 A 4 ‘ 
H peév otv tod tndpyew andrn ba tovrwy te Kal 
Ld , f. % x . La - ~ e La 
otrw yiverat povws (od yap Fv ev GAAw oxrparte Tob bmdp- 
xew avddoytopds), 7 S€ tod pr Umdpyew & Te TH TPd- 
4 > ~ / , ~ ad i 
Tw Kal ev TH pow oxypatr. mp@tov obv eimwyev Toca- 
~ > ~ fd x ~ > ~ ~ 
xGs ev 7H mpwtw yiverar, kal m&s exovodiv tav mpord- 
> 4 + +. > ta ~ > ~ ’ a 
cewy. evdexerar pév ody aydotépwr pevdav odaddy, olov ei Td 
‘ ~ x ~ € 4 > , on A ~ 
A xair@ I wai 7@ B tmdpyer aréuws: eav yap Andb7 
ro pev A wo I pndevi, ro 5¢€ I mavri rH B, pevdeis 
at mpordces. evddyerar 5é€ Kal Tis érépas yevdots ovens, 


808 


5 


Kail tavrns omotépas ervyev. eyywpet yap thy per A I 15 


dAnbA evar, Thy 5€ I B ypevdH, rv pev A I adnOH én 
ot maou tois ovow tndpye to A, rHv S¢ IB ypevdy dre 
aSvvarov indpyew TH Bro IT, & pndevi trdpye 1d A- 
ov yap er. adnOns eorar 4 A I" apdracis: dua 8€, €t Kal 
elotv duddrepar ddAnfeis, Kat TO ouprépacpa eorat adnbes. 
dda Kal thy IX B evddxerar adAnOyi elvar ris érépas ovons 
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ANAAYTIKQN YITEPQN A 
yevdots, olov ef ro B nat ev tH I wat ev tH A Cori 
? / x / ¢ A‘ had ov > n é‘ x 
dvdyan yap @drepov timo Oarepov elvat, wor’ adv AdBy ro 
A prdei rO I trdpyew, pevdis dora 7 mpdracis. da- 
a5 vepov obv ott Kal Ths éTrepas Yevdois ovons Kat audoty éorar 
pevdts 6 svAdoyiopds. 
"Ev 8€ 7@ péeow oxnpat. GAas pev elvar tas mporacets 
: : 
> , Cal + 7 tA o a t A ~ 
dudorepas pevdets ovK evddxerat: drav yap Tro A mavTi TO 
B indpyn, ovdev eora AaBeiv 6 TH pev Erépw tavTi Barépw 
’ % ‘ e , - ? 4 # AY ‘ 
308’ ovdevi Umdp£er: Set 8 otrw AapBdvew Tas mpordaets 
date TH pev vrdpyew TH S€ pu vadpyxewv, elmep éotar ava- 
Aoytopds. ed otv otTw AapBavopevar pevdeis, SfAov ws evay- 
- >? f of ~ > > , =. oe bi ¢ 
Tiws avanadw Lovo toito 8 ddvvarov. emi ri. 8 éxa- 
répav ovdev KwAver yevd7 elvar, olov ei to I nai rH A cat 
~ X c , n A ~ ‘ ‘ ~ e , 
3s7@ B rwi dadpyou av yap 7@ pev A mavri dngdOn srap- 
~ A , aA xu > , e lf 
xov, TH 5€ B pndevi, Pevdets pev dyddérepar al mpora- 
, / a > > bee a > , x , 
gets, oD pevror OAat GAN emi Tr. Kai avamadw 5é rebev- 
Tos TOO oTepyTiKOD WoatTws. THY d° érépay elvar pevdi Kai 
Omorepavoby evddxerar. 6 yap umdpxee TO A TavTi, Kal 
~ e 4 bas be a ~ ~ 4 or e 4 
4o7@ B drdpxe eav otv Andéh te pev A GAw vadpxew 
80b7o I, r@ dé B dkw pH brdpyev, 7 pev I A dAnOys Eorar, 
7 8¢ TB evdns. mddw 6 7H B pndervi trdpxe, od 7d 
A navi trapke ef yap T@ A, cal r@ B- GA ody vrfp- 
xev. eav ody AnpbH ro I 7H pév A dAw trdpxew, 7H SE 
sB pndei, 4 pev I B mpdracis adnOys, 4 8 érépa pev- 
Sis. dpotws S€ Kal peratefevros Tob orepytiKod. 6 yap pn- 
devi Urdpyet T@ A, ode 7H B ovddevi brdp£er- dav obv Av- 
~ * ~ 4 a ‘ € , ~ ‘ Lud 
g04 ro I 7rd pev A rdw py strapyew, 7TH 5€ B drw 
e é ¢ A T A , an 67; 4 € 4 8e 
tndpyew, 7 pev mpotacis: dAnOys ~arar, 4» érépa Se 
# 4 ’ a 4 ~ e La a7 
ro Pevdys. Kal maAw, 6 mavTi 7@ B wrdpye, peyndevi da- 
~ “a ig , “~ > 4 / ? ~ re 
Bev 7@ A srdpyov eidos. dvdyen ydp, ef 7H B navti, 
A ~ A £ , *4: aa ~ ~ x ‘ 
nal tH A twi trdpyew eav oty AndbA 7d pev B mavri 
trdpyew ro IT, rH 5€ A prderi, 4 pev Ir B ddnOjs Eora, 
9 5¢ I A evdis. davepov obv drt xal audordépwr odvody 
1s pevdav Kal THs érépas povov earat avddoyiopos dtatn- 
TiKOS €v TOTS aTOpOLS. 
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16. 8022-17. 81%9 


17 Ev 8€ tots py drépas dndpxovow [7 ey Undpxou- 
ow], Gray pev Sua Tod oiketou pécov yivnrat Tod Pevdous 6 
avdMoywpes, oby oldv te dudordpas yevdeis elvar ras 

ra > ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ ~ / ww td 
mpotdcets, aNd pdvov THY mpos TH petlou dkpw. (A€yw 20 
8 olxetov pécov 80 od yiverar tis dvtiddoews 6 avdA- 
Aoyiopes.) vrapyérw yap tro A 7H B Sia pécov toi I. 
énel obv avdyen thy I B xaradarixny AayPavecBar avd- 
Aoyiapob ywopevov, SHAov Ore del atrn €orat aAnbrjs- od 
yap dvrutpéderar. 7 5¢ A I pevdys: ravryns yap avri- 25 
orpepopevns evavtios yiverat 6 avMoywpds. dpoiws S€ Kat 

> 9 ” ” ’ ‘ s ¢ x > 
et e€ adAns avortotxias Andbetn 7d pécov, olov 76 A ei 
kat ev 7@ A OAw €oTt Kal Kata tod B Katnyopetrat mav- 
Tos’ avdykn yap thy pev 4 B mpdtacw pévew, thy 8 
ee > / o > ¢ . 7 Ny > / e 3 Lins 
érépay avriotpepecOar, wal 7 pev det aAnOrs, 7 8° dei 30 
pevdys. Kat oxedov ye Towavrn dnd 7 atry €or TH 
Sua. Tob olxetov pécov. dav dé pur Sia Tob olketov pécou yivy- 
Tat 6 avMoyiopds, Orav Hev tno tO A F 7O péoov, TH 
se B pndert dndpxn, dudiyaey pevdeis elvar dpporépas. 
Anmréat yap evavriws 7) ws Exouow at mpordcets, et péA- 35 
Aet avAdoyicpos ececbar- otTw 5é AapPavopdvwy aydd- 

? -”~ > x x @ ~ ig t 
Tepat yivovrar pevdets. olov ei To prev A dAw 7H A dmdp- 

‘ ‘7 Bs ~ > ta a , 
xe, To 5€ A pnder trav B: avricrpadévrwy yap rovtwy. 

ta ? w ‘ e id 3 ud 
auMoyicpds 7 e€aTat Kal ai mpordcets apdotepar wev- 
Seis. Grav Sé pn 4 bro tro A 7O pécov, olov ro A, % 40 
pev A A adAnOys éora, 4 5€ A B evdys. 7 pev yap A A BI" 
dAnOys, dre odx Hv ev tH A ro A, y SE A B evdys, ore 
qv dAnOns, Kdv to ouprépacia iv aAnbds- ad’ Av 

eddos. 

Mia 8€ Tot pécov cyjpatos ywouevns Tis andrns, 
> ‘ A > > / a \ ld 
apdotépas pev ovK evdexerar Pevdeis elvar tas mpordcets 
oe a ‘ A ¢ ‘ ‘ > ‘ ? , ~ ‘ 
GAas (dtav yap 4 7o B tno ro A, ovdev evddyerar TH pev 
mavTt T@ Sé pndevi vrapxew, Kabamep €AexyOn Kal mpdrte- 
pov), tHv érépav 8 eyxywpet, cal dmorépay eruyev. €i yap 
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ANAAYTIKQN YETEPQN A 

1070 IX nai r@ A Kai 7@ B trdpye, dav Andb7j 7H pev A 
tndpyew 7H S€ B py trdpyew, 4 pev I A addnOys Eorat, 
4 8 érépa pevdys. mddAw 8 ef 7H pev B dndbein ro I 
Urdpxyov, TH 5€ A pyderi, 7 pev IB adnOys éora, 7 8 
érépa pevdrjs. 

> A $ * ." a 3 4 i la 
15 "Kav pev otv orepntixos 4 tis andrns 6 ovAdoytopds, 
elpntar mote kal Sa tivwy €orat  amdry: day Sé Kara- 
‘ LZ ‘ s a Ee , 4 > a > ‘ 
datixds, otav pev Sa Tov oixelov péoov, advvatov audore- 
¢. a > 4 ‘A ‘A / w La 
pas elvat pevdeis: dvdyen yap THy I B pdvew, etrep ora 
, 4 Lb wes ‘ , oe e 
ovMoytopds, Kabdmep édAexOn Kai mpdrepov. wore 7 A I 

20 del ora: pevdys: atrn ydp eotw 7 avriotpepopern. dpoiws 
8€ Kat ef €€ dAXns ovoTotyias AapBdvorro 7d péaov, wa- 
mep e€réxOn Kal emt ris orepntiKis amdrns: avdynn yap 
mv pev 4 B pévew, ray & A A avriotpépecbar, Kat 7 
andar % alt) TH mpotepov. Stay S€ pn Sia Tod olxelou, éeav 

A ‘ e s ‘ V4 4 LA >? 4 € ¢ , A 
a5 pev # Ta A tro ro A, atrn pev Eorat adnbrs, 7 érépa Sé 
ta ’ - A A Ss e , a ? w 
pevdis* eyywpet yap 76 A meloow vrdpyew & od éorw 
tr’ dMnda. eav S€ py F716 A bro to A, avrn pev dei 
d7jAov Gre e€orat yevdis (xatadatix7 yap AapPaverar), 
mv S¢ A B éevddyerat nal addnOA clvar Kai pevdq- oddev 
‘ c4 ’ x ~ ‘ e , ‘ A 

joyap KwAver to pev A rH A pdevi trapyew, tro Sé A 

7@ B ravti, olov Cov émorjun, emoriun S€ povoig. odd’ 

T 4 a ‘ ~ , A ‘ ~ 

ad pyre 76 A prderi tdv A pire ro A prdevi tdv B. 
A e A Ld ~ 4 e A a ‘ > 

[davepov ofv ort py) dvtTos Tod pécov bro To A Kai dudo- 

Tépas eyywpet pevdeis elvar kai dmorépay ETuxev.] 

35  Ilocayds péev oby Kal Sa Tivwy eyywpet yivecDar tas 
Kara ovAdoyiopov dmdtras év Te Tots apecois Kal ev Tots 
80 dmodetkews, davepov. 

Pavepov dé Kat drt, et tis atabyots exAAoumev, avdyKn 

‘ ? , A ’ fd a > 4 ~ ww 
Kal éemoriny twa ékAeAourévat, qv advvatov Aafetv, elzep 

U “ ’ ~ nn > re Ld > e K > , 
4o pavOdvouev 7) enaywyh 7 amodeiet, eore 8 7 pev drdde- 
81b fis ex tay Kabddov, 7 8 enaywy) ex Tay Kara pépos, 
>? Cd 4 A , a ‘ 2 by ~ > ‘ 
advvarov S€ ta Kabodrov Bewpicat pr 80 enaywyfs (ere 


aro xai 76 a Bl Undpxet eav cf: onapyo éav ABCd: imdpyorev avn 
11 A scripsi: ay codd. 13By Bo dAnOésn 168é+9n 18 By B 
19 @ere+yap n AT scripsi: ya codd. 21 xai Qn AapPdvor d 
2370 pen 8 Atyen 2ga7HOom. nt = =ophom. d: pan 25 8¢ 
érépa C 29 BA Bekker 30 yap om. n} S¢ om. B} 31 pov- 
oun n 32 7a B AB 33-4 gavepov . .. Ervyev seclusi: om. P 
36reom.C rots? ++ pW 38 SijAov EC 40 €orain b2 Se] ren 
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17. 81*10-19. 81535 
a7 A 2 > , , ~ 3 > ~ , 
kai ta €& adaipécews eyopeva Eorar 8 emaywyis yvw- 
pia mrovety, ore Umdpyet éExdoTrw yéver eva, Kal ef pi) Yw- 
piord éotw, 4 rowvdi exactov), emayxOyvar 5€ py exovras al- 5 
obnow advvatoy. trav yap Kal? exacTov 7 aiabnots: od yap 
evdexerat AaBety adrav Thy emorjpny: ovre yap ex TOY Ka- 
Odrov dvev eraywyhs, ovte Sv enaywyis dvev ris al- 
ofroews. 
"Eort de 7a rr A 8 ‘ ~ a ‘ ¢ A 10 
19 ads avdoywpds bia tpidy dpwv, Kal 6 peév 
5 4 Py F o Aa , A A ~ Yee 8 ‘ s € , 
exvivat Suvduevos Gri tardpyet TO TH ia 76 Undp- 
xew 7@ B xai robro rH I, 6 &€ orepyrixds, THv pev érépay 
, ” 4 iq et La LA A 2 e 
mpdTracw éxwv Gri tadpyer Tt GA\o GAkw, THv 8 érépay 
a 3 e 4 ‘ ss a € ‘ > ‘ A e 
Ort oby Urdpxet. davepoy ody drt al pev dpyai Kal ai Ac- 
yopevat trobdces adrai eciot- AaBovra yap raira ovrws 15 
3 4 4 a A ~ €. f. A ~ 
avayan Sexvivat, olov dru ro A 7H I trrdpyes Sia rot B, 
madv 8 ore tro A 7H B 8 aMov péaov, cal dr ro B 
~ € id A x. * , 4 ‘ 
7@ I doavtws. xara pev oby ddfav avAdoyilopevois Kal 
, ~ ~ a ~ ig , > 1 T 
pdvov Sdtarexrix@s SHAov Gre Tobro povoy oxemtéov, ef €& dy 
>? é bJ 4 a c 7 A , 3 ‘ 
evddxetat evdofordtwy yiverat 6 avdMoyiopds, wor’ ei Kai 20 
pn €ore re TH GAnBeia trav A B pécov, Soxet Sé elvat, 6 
Sta rovrou avMoyifdpevos avAXeAdyoTrat SiarexTiuK@s* mpds 
> 3 ? ’ ~ € , -~ a we 3 id 
8 dAjGeav ex t&v trapyevrwy Set oxoretv. exer 8° obtws- 
3 A w a % A . 3 La a a %: 
emetd7) €oTw 6 adto pev Kar’ GAdov KaTnyopetrat 7) KaTa 
oupBeBnxds—réyw 5é 7d Kata aupPeBnKds, olov rd Aev- 25 
Kév mor exetve dapev elvar avOpwrov, oby dpoiws A€yovres 
kal tov dvOpwrov AevKdv: 6 pev yap ody Erepdv Te Wy Aev- 
/ LJ A A t4 a 4 ~ > , 2 
Kés ort, 70 8€ Aevxdy, Gre oupPeBnxe TH avOpamw elvar 
Aeux@—eorw obv ea Toira wore Kal? atta KaTnyopeicbat. 
"Ei A A “A a % A x f e id Mw 
otw 87 76 I" rowbrov 6 adbto pév pnnére brdpxe aw, 30 
4 bY ‘ ? x 2 w a , . 
rourw dé To B mpwtw, Kat otk éorw dAdo peratd. Kal 
médw ro E rH Z woattrws, Kal troiro 7G B. dp’ odv roto 
> + ~ nn > f > ” ea * , > 
avayKn orivar, 7 evddxerat els dmewpov tévar; Kal madAw ef 
Tob pev A pndév Karnyopetrat Kal? atrd, 76 5¢ A 7H O 
LA ‘ ‘ ~ 
drape. mpwrw, peragd S€ pnderi mpotépw, kat To O 7H 35 


b3 yrodbpipat dy ris BovAerar yrodpipa n sala” 6 a&vvarov 
om, 21 yap rdv Al: yap Bt 11 Setxvurat Aeydpevos n 17 &° 
om. 71 20 ef om, nl 21 py om. A*B*Cdn®P —elvat] uy n, fecit 
B: py etvac AC é6om.d 25 rot om. C®, fecit d 26 éxetvd) 
pevn 27 Aevxds scripsi, habet ut vid. P : Aevxdy codd. 28 ¢ om. 
306 rd adtaC 317d 8B 32 TH ed CnT rovrTw Ton} 33 
orfvat fecit 345€0m.d 6] 6B nt 35 TQ] Ton 


ANAAYTIKQN YZETEPQN A 


A ~ ~ + +7 -~ 4 > , na ‘ 
H, nai totro r®@ B, dpa wai totro toracBar avdyKn, 7) Kai 
m~ ? 4 ’ Lj ea la ‘ ~ ~ , 
tobr’ évddyerar eis ametpov idvar; Swadéper 5é rodro Tov mpo- 
-~ @ ‘ f > - bJ i ¢ > td 
Tepoy Tocovrov, GTL TO pev eoTw, apa evdexeTar aplapevw 
, 1 tf a 4 ¢ ta <: 7 > > a > a >, a 
dd trovovtov 6 pndevi brapye érépw add’ ado exeivw, emi 
40 76 avw els arreipov lévat, Odrepov Sé apEdpevoy amo Tovovrov 
A na 
8246 adro pev addov, exelvou dé pndév Karnyopetrar, emt To 
2 KaTw oKoTely el evdexeTat els amretpov lévat. 
a "Ert Ta peratv 
a ’ > Ps) , ” t e Da ~ w é » 
p evddxeTat ameipa elvar wpioperwy tadv dxpwv; rAkdyw § 
> A ~ e , ‘f ’ 5 _ a A] ~ 
olov et ro A tH I’ brapxe, pécov § atrav ro B, rob 
55€ B wai rob A €repa, rovtrwy 8’ adda, dpa Kai raira 
’ w > , aA n > ‘, w ‘ ~ 
eis dzretpov evdéxerat evar,  advvatov; EaTt 5€ Toro aKo- 
a ’ 
mety ravto Kal ef ai amodeiets els ametpov Epxovrat, Kal 
: > , a n“” A A La 
ei €atw amddekis amavtos, 7) mpos aAAnAa mepaiverat. 
‘Opotws 5€ A€yw Kal emi t&v atepyTiKdy cvdAdoyiopov 
10 Kal mpordcewy, olov ef Td A pt) Urapye TH B pndevi, Froe 
mpwrw, W €orar Te peragy w@ mpoTépw ovxy Urdpxet (olov ei 
7® H, 6 r@ B brdpye: wavri), nal wdAw rovrov ére ahh 
4 oJ ~ a ~ ‘ ‘4 , 7 ‘ 
mpotépw, olov et TH O, 6 rH H wavti vrapyer. Kal yap 
> 
emt rovTwy 7) dzeipa ols brdpye: mporépois, 7) toratas. 
’ ‘ A ~ >? ld > ¢ - we ? A 
15 ‘Emit 3€ trav davriotpepdvTwy ovx spolws Exel. ov yap 
> a > an 
éorw ev Tois avrixarnyopoupevots od mpwTov KaTHyopetra 7 
TeAevTaiov mdavTa yap mpos TmavTa TavTy ye dpolws exer, €t7’ 
3 x Ld A ’ % a , w> > ‘ 4 3 
éoriy Greipa Ta Kar’ abtod Katnyopoupeva, ett’ duddrepd €oTt 
7a amopnbevTa dmeipa Any ei pi opoiws evdéyerot ayri- 
20 oTpepewy, GAAG TO pev ws oupBeBnxds, Td 8 ws KaTHYyoOpiay. 
"0. 4 + A a 3 > 4 ” t. ’ 
Te pev otv Ta petragd ovK evdéxeTar ameipa elvar, ef 20 
emt TO Kdtw Kal TO dvw (oravrat ai Karynyopiat, SAAov. 
ré 8° w A A > .\ A 662 a Li Se 
€yw dvw pev thy emt to Kalodov paAd\ov, KaTw Se€ 
8 ~ 
Thy emi TO KaTa pepos. ef yap Tob A Karnyopoupévov Kara 
ag TOU Z dmewa ta petat, ef’ dv B, SHrov are evdéxorr’ 
“ @ 4 > ‘ ~ > o 
av wore Kai amd Tob A emi TO Kdtw €repov éErépov KaTnyo- 
a ’ Lid A A > A ‘ erO a » ‘ 
petobar eis arrepov (apiv yap emi to Z €dOeiv, ameipa Ta 


b37 rod] 76 d mporépou C 38 dpa... apfapevy] dp£duevov C 
39 TovTov d aro 6 d 8242 dreipa n évecra perafe % zai 
AnP:om. Bd 8eom.n! = wepaiver P 10 badpyn 1 II ei] 
3 AD 12 r@! An et ut vid. P: 76 ABd 137@ A*n:1ro ABd = 8} 
ROA 14 9) dretpa] ai dmepia n ofs ... mporépots] 7 ovvurapyes 
év tots érépots d ols + ovx n 16 €or om. Ad KaTnyopou- 
pévas A1Bd 17 tatte B yap fecit n 18 €fr’] én’ A? Pc 
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19. 8153621. 82°19 
, . > A “~ ; oe a LA 4 X | 4 
perakv) Kal dad tod Z emi ro dyvw dmewpa, mplv emi ro A 
? ~ A :| % ~ > - 3 ~ .7 > 4 
e\bciv. wor et ratra advvara, Kai rod A Kai Z advvarov 
4 ’ 3 4 A oa if o A f ’ 
Grretpa elvat peragd. ovdé yap ef tis Ayo re TA prev EoTe 30 
tiv ABZ éxoueva ddAijrwy wore pr elvar petaty, 7a. 8 ovK 
gore daBeiv, oddév Siaddper. 6 yap av AdBw trav B, éora 
4 ‘A ” 4" 4 nn ” A ‘ n A , > 
mpos To A % mpos TO Z 7 Greipa ta perakd H ov. ad 
od 87 mp@rov dretpa, elt’ edOds etre pe) dOUs, oddev Suade- 
peu 7a yap pera Tatra dmeipd eorw. 35 
Davepov Se Kai emi ris orepyrixhs dmodeifews Gre ory- 
~ > 
cera, elrep emi Tis KaTnyopiKis trata én’ dpuddrepa. 
éoTw yap pn evdexduevoy pyre emt 7O dyw amd tod bord- 
’ x LF if 3 4 a > AS X w 
Tov els dmetpov iévar (Aéyw 8 voratov 6 atro pev dAdw 
pndevi trdpye, exeivw 5€ dAdo, olov 7d Z) pyre amd rod 82> 
mpwrov emi ro voratov (Adyw S€ mp@rov 6 atro pév Kar’ 
ddAou, Kar’ éxeivou Sé pndev GAdo). ef 89 Tar’ gor, Kal 
emi ris dmoddcews atnoerar. Tpixds yap Setkvyras py 
ind f na ‘ tT 4 x T. s * 4 # * be 
bmdpxov. 4% yap @ pev ro I, 76 B badpxe mavri, @ 65 
‘ .] ‘ A -~ x tf 7 a ~ | Siew § 
70 B, ovdevi 76 A. Tot pev row BI, nai aet tot érépov 
dvacryparos, avayen Badilew eis Gpeca: Katpyopikov yap 
~ x La A . ~ a > ¥ 2 e ca 
TovTo 76 Sudornpa. 70 5° erepov SHAov Gri ci dAAw ody Urdp- 
xet mporépw, olov 7H A, rotro Sejoet 7H B mavri imdp- 
t ? , cd ~ 4 > ¢ / 3 “ 
xew. Kat ef mdAw dAdkw rod A mporépw ody tmdpyet, exetvo 10 
4 ~ ‘ ec La LA 3 bg + ¢ > 4 ‘ w @ 
Sejjoe. tH A mravri trdpyew. dor eel emi To dvw lora- 
Tat odds, Kal 4 émt ro A aornoerat, Kal éorar TL mpiTov 
@ ovy vmapxet. 13 
IldAw ef 76 pev B marti 7H A, 7H SE 13 
pnderi, 76 A trav I ovdevi trdpyes. mddw todro ef Set Sei- 
~ LJ n A ~ wt , , hal A 
far, SHAov Gre 7} Sia Too dyw tpdmov SetxOryjcera: 7 Sua 15 
TovTou 7) Too tpirov. 6 pev odv mpa@ros elpnrat, 6 dé Sevre- 

, a > n , A ~ ‘ 
pos SdetxOncerar. otrw 8’ dv Sdetxvior, olov ro A rH pev 
B mavti indpye, rH S€ I ovdevi, ef dvdyxn trdpyew rr 
7@ B. nai madw ei tobro 7H I py dadpfa, dio 7H A 

429 Z) rob fn 31 ABZ coni. Waitz: eBy ABdn: aB M 32 yap 
Aapay ro B nb 33 77 om. 21: ef d? = od. . . 34 apwrov om, mn 
39 dMo d by exetvod = air’ +atrén tro ANB 57a fp Bt 
6Bxraiyn 8 dM fecit n Q mpérepoy BL zh Bn? 10 éxeivep 
ABd ?raad dvw] xdtw P, fecit n 12 % fecit n Als 
ABd: dvw n?P npwrw ABd 13 ¢0m. nt 14 trav ABdnP: 
7@ D Bet] Be v3 16 8¢ rplros nt 17 Becxvvos MIP: Seucvdy 


ABdn & ABtdnP*: a A*B 18 e& om. d 19 Undpty n 
dan’ 6 A 


ANAAYTIKQN YETEPQN A 
¢€ , a ~ > c - .] ~ > ‘ A e 4 
20 Urdpyet, 6 7H I ody trdpyer. ovdKxoby emel 7o trdpyew 
21 Gel TH avwrépw toratat, oTnceTat Kal TO pn Urrdpyxewv. 
€ 
21 O 
5€ zpitos tpdros Hye ef 76 pev A rH B mavri brdpxet, 76 
dé I py tmdpxe, od mavri trapye 76 I db 76 A. aa- 
Aw 8€ tobro 7 Sid THv dvw ecipnudvwy 7 dpoiws SeryOynoera. 
’ - ‘A A id > > oo , ta ‘ B 
25 €kelvws pev 87 lorata, ef 8 ovrw, madw Arerar 7d 
7@ E trdpyew, @ 16 I pr travti trdpyet. Kal toiro md- 
Aw dpows. eet 8’ troxerrat toracbar Kai émi ro Kdtw, 
SHAov ore orHaerat Kal ro I ody Uadpyov. 
(+9) ‘ > os ‘\ aN A ~ € ~ , > ‘ 4 
avepov 8 Gri Kal €dv pn pid 68@ Setaviynrar aGAdAd md- 
30 Gals, OTE prev ex TOD mpwrov oxnuaTos, OTe Sé ex Tob Seurepov 
q] Tptrov, Ort Kal oUrw ornoerat: Temepacpevar ydp elow al 
cdot, 7a Sé memepacuéva memepacpevdkis avdyKn Teme- 
pavOas mdvra. 
"0 A La fee ~ ta we s > 4 ~ Li 4 
Te ev obv emt Tis oTepjoews, elmep Kal emi rob trdp- 
35 xe, torarar, SHAov. ore 8 en’ exeivwy, oyiKds pev 
Bewpotow dde davepov. 
ia s A > ~ ’ ~ , > id SHA “ 
TL fev OUY TWY EV TW TL EOTL KATY YOPOUMEVWY ONAOV’ 22 
’ ‘ w « hal > ‘ 8 , + A > 
et yap €orw dpicacbar 7 ef yuworov 7o Ti Fv elvar, va 8 
area py €or. SeAOeiv, dvdyxn memepdvOar ta ev 7TH Ti 
3 , 4 4 t if 4 ‘ > 
83% €ort Karyyopovpeva. Kabddrouv S5é dde Adyoyev. Eat yap et- 
mety dAnfds 7o AevKovy Babdilew Kai 7d péya éxeivo EvAov 
s a A 4 4 +7 A we . 
elvat, kal maAw 7d EvAov péya elvar Kai tov dvOpwrov Ba- 
dilew. €repov 8x €ort 7O obrws eimeiv Kal TO éxelvws. Grav 
QA A ‘ 4 ~ tA i4 / oe bal 
5 pev yap 7d Aevkov elvac d&@ Evdrov, tére A€yw Gre @ oup- 
BéBnxe Acux@ elvar EvAov eoriv, ddd’ oby ws TO UroKeipe- 
~ , A i > ‘7 A ww a bal wf? @ 
vov 7@ EVAw 76 evKdY éoTt: Kal yap ovTe AevKOV dy OVO” Grrep 
Aeukdv te eyévero EvAov, wor’ ovK €aTw GAN’ 7 Kara oupPe- 
4 L4 A A , A ~ % oe 4 a 
Bnxés. drav 8€ 7d EvAov Aevxdv elvar gd, ody Gre Erepdv 
, , , ’ ft ‘ u cA @ 
10 Tt €ore AeuKdy, exetvw 5é€ cupBeBnxe EvrAwW elvar, olov Gray 
‘ A ‘ col , A o ¢ ve 
76 yrovotkoy AevKov elvac do (tore yap Gre 6 dvOpurtos 
Aeuvkds €orw, @ ovpBeBynxev elvar povorxd, A€éyw), ddd 
76 EvAov €ori TO UroKeipevov, Gmep Kal eyéveTo, ody ETEpOV 
an nn o 4 bal ? ¢ , ‘ a ~ Ld 
tt dv H Grep EvAov 7 EvAov ti. et 87 Set vopoberfjoa, €orw 
b20 emi n} 23 pn Umdpyn n 76 5é yn} 26 mavri undpyn Aln 
32 memepacuevdxis om. m): memepacpévws n*PC: modAdnis PvP 33 4@- 
mavra n 37 owv OM. 38 3 om, nm} 8391 dde om. n 


11 tov A Aevxov om. A 13 €yivero n 14 7 Omep] repn = 8) 
dei] d€ 2 svopatoberqoat+ det n? 


21. 8220-22. 83°8 
4 o , a 2 2 3 UJ w ~ 
7O oUrw Héyew Karnyopetv, TO 8 exeivws row pydayds 
KaTnyopelv, 7% KaTyyopety pev ph amAds, Kata ovpBeBn- 
Kos 5€ Katnyopeiv. éoTt 8 ws pév TO AevKOY TO KaTHYOpoU- 
e A + td A t a e (of . 
pevov, ws S€ to EvAov TO od KaTHyopettar. wroKeichw &} 
To KaTnyopovpevoy KarTrnyopeicbar dei, o8 KaTryopeirat, 
© ~ > A 4 A td Ad A € > ’ 
amrds, GAAd py Kara ovupBeBnxos: odtrw yap al dmodei- 
feis amodeixwiovow. wate 7 ev TH Ti €oTw F Gre ToLdy 7 TO- 
adv 7 mpds Te 7 ToLody TL MaaXOV F TOD 7} MOTE, Grav &y Kal” 
évos Karnyopy Oy. 
» ‘ “A ? / ae a ’ a- ”~ LZ 
En 7a ev ovoiav onpatvovra omep eéxetvo  Omep 
? aT rf > Ef a 4 A A % 
éxetvd te onpaive. Kal’? od Karnyopetrat- daa S€ pn ov- 
, o > A = % uv ¢ / Aré 
oiay onpaive, GAAd Kar’ dov_ dtroxepévov Aéyerat 
4 ‘A vw , Lid > ~ 4 4 ? af 
6 py €ort pare Orep exetvo pre Omep exeivd tt, ocupPe- 
A ~ > + ‘ ta > 
Byxora, olov kata rot avOpuirrov ro AevKev. od yap €or 
e we Ww a é.} ww oe 4 > A ~ 
6 dvOpwmos ote Gmep AevKov ote Gmep AevKdV TL, aa C@ov 
- LZ ‘ 4 > ¢ we Ld ‘ A ? , 
iows* omep yap Cadv éorw 6 avOpwros. daa S€ py odciay 
onpaiver, Sef Katd Tivos troKeysdvou KaTnyopetobat, Kal 
py elvai te Aevxdy 6 ody Erepdv te Gv evKdV eoTW. Ta 
yap eldn yatpérw: teperiopara te ydp €ort, Kai et eorw, 
, ~ 
ovdév mpos Tov Adyov éoriv: al yap amodeiers epi Ta&V Tot- 
ovtwy eioiv. 
"“E ? 4 w 55 05. , > ~ vA oe 
Tt ef pt €oTt rode TovSE TOWWTHS KaKEtvo ToUTOV, unde 
mowrTnTos mowTns, advvaTov avTixatryopeicbar adAjAwv 
4 > ’ > 4 + % 4 a] ~ > lal 
ovrws, GAN’ dArnbés pev evddxerat eimeiv, avrixarnyopica 
8 aa 63 > > 5 ‘ a” 4 e > ‘ § la 
nbads ov évdexerar. 4 ydp To. ws ovola Karnyopnhy- 
cera, olov 7 yevos dv 7 Siadopa Tov Karyyopoupévov. Taira 
de ud 4 ? Lad v wy? > v A ‘ uw x A 
é SéSexrat Gri odx Eorat ameipa, ovr emt TO KaTWw OUT’ emi 
7d dvw (olov avOpwros Simovv, todro C@ov, toiro 8 érepov: 
ode 70 CGov Kar’ avOpumou, tobro $€ Kata KadAiov, tobro 
de > w > “~ 4 % 4 A A > , o 
€ kar’ GMov ev T@ Ti eaTw), THY pev yap ovciay dmacay 
» Le *: , ‘ > La > a 
€or opicacbar thy Tovavrny, Ta 8 dreipa ovK eort dve€er- 
ral ~ @ > > 
Beiv vootvra. wor’ otr’ éni 70 dvw ovr” émt TO KdTW aretpa: 
> ra A ? w «<P A wv ~ 
exeivnv yap ovx €orw dpicacba Fs Ta drretpa Karyyopetrat. 
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ANAAYTIKQN YETEPQN A 
as pev 89 yern adAjAwy odk avrixatyyopnOycerat: gorat 
yap atro omep atré mt. ovd€ pny Tod owt 7 Tay dAAwy 
% , bal \ A ‘ Lo ra x 
ovdév, av pt) Kata ovppeBynxos Katyyopnbh: mdvra yap 
Tatra oupBeBnke Kal kata T&y ovouby KaTnyopeiTrar. aAda 
87) ére 00d” eis TO dvw areipa Eorat: exdoTov yap KaTnyopei- 
Tat 6 av onuaivn  TmowWy Te} ToGdy TL 7 TL THY TOLOUTWY 
} 7a év TH ovoia: radra S€ memépavrat, Kal Ta yévn TeV 
~ ~~ ” 
KaTnyopuby memépavrat: 7 yap Toiy 7 Tocov 7) mpds TL 7 
To.obv 7 ma&oxXov 7) Tov 7) Tore. 
€ ; 1 a ye N 
Yroxecrat 57) €v Kal” évos 
a 3 s A € ~ oe ‘ t » ‘ 
Karnyopeicbar, atra dé atrdv, dca pH Ti €or, pm KaT- 
” 4 4 > , > 4 A A 
nyopetcbar. oupBeBnxora ydp e¢ort mdvra, dhAa Ta pev 
Kal’ atrd, ta Sé xa? érepov tpdérov: taira S€ mdvra 
Kal” troxeysevov Twos KaTynyopeicbai dapev, ro 5€ oupfe- 
Byxos ov elvat broxeimevdv tu oddev yap THY ToLOUTWY Ti- 
4. a > ao , bal - a 4 > , 
Gepev elvar 6 ody Erepdv te dv Adyerat & Akyerat, GAA 
* x wy 8 ~ Ld e f wed > A Mw 
atro dAAov Kai Toiro Kal’ érépov. ovt7 eis TO dyw 
La a > ee. vw > > A 4, e 4 rd 
dpa év Kal évos otf’ eis 76 Kdtw vtrdpyew AcxOyjoerat. 
> nal 4 A Y ¢ A La 4 ¥ ~ bs 
Kal? dy pev yap A€yerat Ta ovpPeByKkdra, doa ev TH ov- 
aig éxdorov, Tatra dé ovK dmeipay avw S€é ratrd re Kai 
A 4 > , ? Ld > 4 LA , 
7a ovpBeBnxdta, ayddrepa ovK dreipa. avdyxn dpa elvat 
~ a 7 ~ 
Tt ov mp@rov Te KaTnyopettat Kai tovTov dAdo, Kat Tobro 
e a , a * 4 w ? ww 4 uv 
ioracGat Kai elvai te 6 ovKért odte Kat’ GAXov mporépov ovTE 
Kat’ éxeivov dAdo mpdTepov KaTinyopeirat. 
ig 4 + re , > 7 Lig v ? 
Els peév obv tpdmos Aé€yerat dmodeiLews otros, ett 8 
Gdos, ef dv mpdrepa arra Katnyopeira, €or. TovTwy a7md- 
t > Bg 2 4 w ’ we > a 
deckis, dv 8 eorw drddekis, ovre BéAriwv exew eyywpet 
A | ‘ ~ bine wee bina my > , ’ ‘A 
mpos adra tod eidévat, ovr’ eidevar dvev dmodeiLews, et S€ 
, A ~ , 4 A ‘ aw ‘ ta 
robe Sua Ta@Vvde yrwpiyov, Tdde Sé pur) topev pnde BéAriov 
éyouev mpos ara Tob eidévar, oddé 7d Sid TovTwY yruptov 
» , > ha Ww Ds > > , « ~ 
emoTnoopeba. ef oby €oTe Te eldévar 8’ arrodeiLews arrAds 
4 ‘ ’ ~ 5” > e be. t 3 , av 8, ‘ 
Kal pn ex twaev pnd e& broBéoews, avdykn toracPa ras 
, A , » s * o > > mM > A 
KaTnyopias Tas pera€d. ef yap 7) loravras, add’ €orw del 
~ b id ¢ tA 4 > , LZ > ’ ‘ 
Tou AnpGevros éndvw, amavrwy éotat amodekis: wor et Ta 
bg dvrnyopnPicera A 13 SHAov Gre n: Set ad 14 r? DM: om. 
ABdn 17 89 scripsi: 8¢ codd. 18 atrdy A zéom.d? yom. A! 
23 vt exeivo n 24 ddAov P: dors codd. tovra PY?: ad’ drra 
Ad: dda ra Bn 27 éxderw ABd te xai ra om. 29 roG70} 


rod 31 aad 32 Tpémos om. n* 33arra AB €or Aldina: 
éorar A Bdn 3576d = et ovrecin 36 yrupipwy Al nS} pid 
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22. 83°9-84°34 
> a a m~ > 
drewpa pn eyywpet SeAOety, dv eorw andderéis, tatr’ ovk 
eiodueBa Se’ azodeiLews. ef ody pndé BédAriov éxouev mpds 
% A ~ ? é + w L ANS DJ fa J > a 
avTa TOU €idevat, ovK EoTat ovdey eriotacbar &” amodeifews 
amas, add’ &f trobécews. 
Aoyuxds pev obv ex trottwy dv tis muretoee mept Tob 
Pg > ~ A 4 ~ \ ra 
AexPevros, dvaduruds 8€ dia radvde davepdy ovvropure- 
> > 
pov, Gtt ovr’ emi Td dvw ovr’ emi TO KaTw dmeipa Ta KaT- 
Ca > a a 
nyopovpeva evddyerar elvar ev tats amodektikats emorhpats, 
‘ Tt c / > tA et x *% > / a > ~ 4 
mept wy 7 oKxefis eotiv. 7 pev yap amddekis dort Tay dca 
‘ > ¢ ‘ a nn 
Umdpye. kal? avra tots mpdypaow. Kal’ atta S€ dirtds: 
~ t 
doa te yap [ev] exeivors evurdpye ev TH Ti €or, Kal ofs adra 
~ 4 3 a ~ ~ 
ev TH ti €orw brdpyovow adrois: olov rH api To mepir- 
/ a « 4 b > ~ ? la > > ‘ iz > 
tov, 6 Umdpya pev apiOud, evumdpye. 8 adras 6 apib- 
% > ~ 4 b] ~ A 4 ~ a’ ‘ « 
pos ev TO Adyw abrod, Kal mdAw wAROos 7 Td Statperov 
> ~ / ~ a ~ > 
€v TO Adyw TH rot dpwOuot evurdpye. TrovtTwy & oddérepa ev- 
déverat drreipa elvar, ov? ws TO mepirrov Tot apiOpuot (md- 
N n A A rs a 
Aw yap av 1t@ tepirr® Gro ein @ evuTipyev undp- 
xovrt: Trobro 8” ef €art, mpa@rov 6 apiOuds evuTrapber tndp- 
xovow atr@- ef ody ph evddxerar dmeipa towbra vmdp- 
? ~ , +O? 3) 4 Me ww yw 2 x A 
xew & TH &vi, odd’ emi Td dvw Eorar dmepa: GAAa pry 
> 4 - ~ ~ 
avdykn ye mdvTa Undpyew TH Tpwrw, olov TH dpibud, 
> ta ‘ 3 4 4 > ? rs Mw > > > 
Kaxelvots Tov dpiOudv, wor dvrtpédovra éorat, add’ ody 
f ~ x 
Umepreivovra): otde pv doa ev TH Ti éorw evuTdpxe, ovde 
~ Ld > 4 x nn w eer e , > A A 
Tatra dmewpa-: ovd€ yap av ein dpicacba. dor’ ef Ta pev 
Katnyopoveva xa? attra mdyra Aéyerat, Taira S€ pH 
dmetpa, loraito dv Ta emi TO dvw, wore Kal émi To KaTW. 
? >? 4 5 4 > ~ x , oe to 
Et 8 otrw, wal ra ev rH peragd Sv0 dpwv det me- 
tf > ‘ ~ ~ C4 ‘ ~ > , o 
mepacpeva. et S€ TobTo, SHAov dn Kai Tv amodeikewy STL 
dvayen apyds te elvat, Kai pr mdvrwv elvar dmddeéw, 
4 ” é , > 3 La 3 x | oe! > , 
Grep édapév twas A€ye Kat’ apyds. ef yap eloly dpyai, 
wv 4 > > LI w > > ” / , x 
ore mdvr’ dmodexTa ovr eis dmeipov oldv re Badifew- rd 
‘ 4 e ~ IND) » > \ a \ 
yap <lvar roUrwy dmorepovoty ovdev Go eotiv 7 76 elvar yy- 
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35 Sev Sidornpa dyecov Kal adiaiperov, adda mdvra Siaiperd. 
~ > > ~ 
TH yap evros euBdddAecPac dpov, add’ od 7 mpoodrap- 
e > > ~ 
Bdveobat amodeikvurat 76 amodexvipevov, wor ef tobr’ els 
w ’ a ca 3 ‘A > nn 4 ov wy 
dmreipov evddxerat tévat, evddxorr’ av Svo Spwy dmeipa pe- 
AY , 3 A a > 3 A > oe c 
tafv elvar péca. ada toir’ advvarov, ef toravrar al Kat- 
b , 9.-% 4 wy .7 A 4 o 13 e be. 
84> nyopiat emi TO dvw Kai TO Kdtw. Ott 8€ loravrat, déde- 
KTat AopiK@s pev mpoTepov, avaduTixds Sé viv. 
La A 4 
Acderypévwy dé tovtwr davepoy Ott, €dv TL TO avro 
5 ‘ ¢ La ‘4 ~ ‘ a 4 ‘ 
voiv trapyn, olov ro A tH te I wat r& A, py xar- 
Pd ‘ , ” ~ a“ A ‘ 
5 Nyopoupevov Barépov cata Barépov, 7 pndapas 7 py Kata 
, ~ ? 
mavrés, Ort ovK del Kata Kowdv ti Undpke. olov TH too- 
oKedet Kai T@ oKadnvel 7d Suciv dpBais toas Exew Kata 
Kowov te Umdpxyer (fF yap oxfua ti, vrdpyet, Kai ody 
ct ~ SS > 3 * a ww wv ‘ Ay > 
# €repov), totro 5’ ovk det otrws exer. EoTw yap 7o B Kad 
~ a 7 ~ 
106 76 A rH I A trdpye. SHdov tolvey dre wat 76 B rh 
N * Mw id > ~ > v ev 
I xat 4 Kar’ do Kowdrv, Kaxetvo Kal? Erepov, worte 
co or Ay ww bad > 4 Lid > 3 > 4 
S00 spwv petrakd amewpor av eumimtoey Spor. GA’ ddvva- 
Tov. KaTad pev Tolvuy Kowdv TL bmdpyew ovK avayKn del 
‘J 
TO avro TAcioow, eimep Eotrat Gueca StacTHpata. ev peév- 
~ ~ > ~ ~ > # > 4 
1g TOL TH Git@ yéver Kai ex Tov adT@y atouwy avayKn Tods 
~ ww 
Spous elvat, eimep Tav Kal? atbro trapydvTwy Eorat Td Kol- 
vov- ov yap Hv e€ adov yévous els GANo SiaBFvar ra Set- 
ta 
KVUPLEVG. 
a A A 4 @ 4 ~ B ¢ iv 3 
Davepov $€ Kai 67, orav to A Te tmdpyy, ei 
‘ ta 4 a“ oe x ~ B e 4 a7 
20 Hev €oTt Te précov, é€art Seifa ote To A TH imdpyet, Kal 
-~ ~ ia > t € 
aTotxeta TovTov €o7t tatra Kal tocaié’ dca péoa e€oriv: ai 
aA ” A Ld é 
yap dpecot mpordces orotyeta, 7 maoar H ai Kabddov. ef 
¢ 
dé py eorw, ovKert eoTw amddekis, add’ é€mt Tas apyas 
Hy ? 
€ A id % t ¢ € , A a7 a A “~ A e: , 
680s abryn €otiv. dpoiws S€ Kai ei ro A 7H B py trapyer, 
as €l prev €oTw 7) pécov 7 mpoTepoy w ody Umdapyxel, coTw and- 
? ‘ f 9 w > > > cA x ~ a 
Serkis, ed Sé pay, odk Ear, Gd’ apy, Kal oTotyeia Tooabr 
€ ts > ‘7 ~ , 
€or dcot Spor ai yap TrovTwy mpoTdoets apyal Tis dmo- 
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22. 84735-24. 85720 
Setews elow. Kal womep erat apxai elow avarddetKxrot, Ste 
b A 4 . . e ’ a , 4 ‘oe > wv 
eort réd€ Todt Kal Umdpye. Tdd€ TWOL, OUTW Kal Gre ovK EOTL 
, a 39) € 4 , a 4 > e 3 é e 
Tdd€ Todt ovd’ Umdpyet Tdde Twi, Woh ai pev elval TL, at 
8€ pr) elvai ri Ecovrar apyat. 
"Orav dé Sé€n Setéar, Anmréov 
a ~ ~ a C4 A .7 4 ig - 
6 tot B mparov xarnyopetrar. €orw 76 I’, kat tovrou dpoiws 
A 4 V4 >. / b 4 > > ta 4 
To 4. Kai odrws det Badilovt. oddémor’ eEwrépw mpdracts 
ots” trdpyov AapBdverar too A ev TH Serxvivar, add’ dei 
a > 
TO pécov tuKvoirat, ws adiaipera yernrat Kal év. éore 8 
¢ “~ ¢ 
év éray duecov yévntat, kal pia mpdracis amA@s 7 dpe- 
s oe ? a v e > x ¢ ~ “~ > 
gos. Kal womep ev tots adAdots 7 apy amdAodv, Todro 8 
? % ‘ ~ > > > , s ~ > 4 , 
ov tatro mavraxod, aA’ ev Bape. pev pwd, ev de pédret 
dicots, aAAo 8 & dAdw, ovrws ev ovddoyiou@ TO €é 
, w ’ ’ 3 ia ‘ > 4 ec ~ ? 
mpdtacts duecos, ev 8 amodei€er Kal emoripn 6 voids. &v 
Lev ovv Tols Setxrixots cvdAAoyiapots Tod brdpyovros ovdev efw 
mimrer, ev d5€ Tots arepntixots, &vOa pev 6 Set dadpyew, 
ovdey tovroy e€w inter, olov et 76 A 7H B Sia tod I pat} 
(ef yap 7® pev B mavti ro I, 7G € I’ pnderi 7d A)- ad- 
Aw av bén oro r@ I’ to A ovderi trdpyet, pécov Antréov 
~ A a 4 >t , oA + f a 
Tob A nat I, wai ottws dei wopevcerar. dav Sé dén Seiéar 
LZ 4 ~ ? ca a ~ AY ~ ‘3 ‘ 
én. 70 A 7H E ody tadpye 7 76 TF rH pev A ravri 
ordpxew, TH S€ EB pndevi [} wh marti], trod EB oddémor’ e€w 
mecetrat: Totro 8 ory @ Set tmdpyew. emi dé Tod Tpitov 
4 w > > t ~ La a -~ a a A > ” 
tpémov, ovte ad’ od det ore 6 Set orephaar ovdemor éfw 
Badtetrat. 
24 Otons 8 dmodeitews ris pev Kabddouv ris dé Kata 
, % ~ 4 ~ a 3 ~ 3 
peepos, Kal Tis pév Katnyopucns Tis b€ orepntiKis, dudi- 
oBnretrat motépa BeAtiwv: ws 8 abtws Kal mepl Tis amo- 
detxvivat Aeyouevns Kal ris eis TO advvatoy ayovans arro- 
SeiLews. mpa@rov pev odv éemoxepwpeba epi ris Kabcdov 
‘ ~ ~ a 
Kal ris Kata pépos: SnAwoavres 5€ Tobro, Kal mepi THs 
decxvivat Aeyouevns Kal Tis eis To aSdvvaTov cimwpev. 
Adgere pev otv rdy’ adv tiow wWdi cKomofow 7 Kata 
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pépos elvar BeATiwv. «i yap Kal? fv paAdov émorapeba 
amobekw PedAtiwy amoddekis (atrn yap dpe? dmodeifews), 
~ > > - wv oC .] ‘ .. ~ > 
padrov 8 émordyeba Exacrov srav atro ciddpev Kal 
¢ s nn 4 ’ 4 ‘ * f 4 
avto 7 6rav Kar’ dAdo (oloy tov povotxoy Kopioxov ray 
25 OTL 6 Kopioxos povoixds 7 Grav Gre avOpwmos povotkds: 
Gpoiws S€ Kal emi trav dAAwv), 7 5é KaBdAou Gre dAdo, ovy 
ori abro teruynkey emdeixvuaw (olov drt 7d icooxedes ov OTL 
> A > > og ¢ e .Y \ f og ‘] ‘ >? 
toooxedes GAd’ ote Tpiywrov), 7 5é€ KaTa pépos ott abro-—el 
57 Xr ‘ ‘ ¢ (ld , a , > € ‘ , a“ 
ny BeAtinv pev 7 Kal? atro, tovadrn 8 4 Kata pépos Tis 
30 KabdAov paAdov, Kal BeATiwy av % Kata pépos amdderkis 
a 4 > ‘ 4 ‘ ‘A LZ ‘ b.) > 7 
eln. ért et TO prev KaBdAov pur) €or. Te Tapa Ta Kal” ExaoTa, 
¢ ? > ‘ ‘ ? a , ~ > a > , 
9 8 amddekis Sd€av eumoret elvai te totro Kal” 6 amodet- 
kvuat, Kal twa dvow trdpyew ev tots odor radrnv, olov 
Tpiywvov mapa Ta Twa Kal oxHaTos Tapa Ta TIWd Kal 
> ~ A A A > ff] ta i 8’ e ‘ Ww 
35 aptOpob mapa tovs twas apiOpovs, BeATiwv q wept oOv- 
bal 4 ww a ’ a x > la hol > 4 w 
Tos 7 py OvTos Kal bv AY pr) amarnOyjoerar 7 8 Av, éore 
8 4 per KabdAov totavry (mpoidvres yap Sexviovow waomep 
* rol > A ig 4 a nn ~ w aS 
mept Tov ava Adyor, olov ort 6 av 4 7t Towbrov Eorat ave 
Adyov 6 ovre ypaypn ovr’ dpiOuds ovre orepedv our’ eni- 
85> wedov, aNd mapa tatrd tt)-—el otv Kalddov pev padAov 
avrn, wept ovtos 8 irrov Tis Kata pépos Kai epurroet bdfav 
pevdi, xeipwr av etn 7 KabdAov Tis KaTa pépos. 
a “~ 1.3 ? 4 a 7 8 ~ ta hal ~ x 
H mparov peév ovdév paddov eri tot xabddov 4} Too Kara 
5 pépos atepos Aoyos eaTiv; ef yap 7o Svolv dpObais bmdpyer 
pt) I loooxedes Grd’ 4 tpiywrov, 6 elds drt looaxedes Fr- 
t > As ¢ ’ A ¢ Z @ ? . ‘ 
tov oldey } avro 7 6 eidws Gre Tpiywrov. dAws Te, ef ev f21) 
4 cA f ? bal wy > 4 ’ 4 
évros } Tpiywvov elra Seixvuow, ovK av ein awddetis, et Sé 
évros, 6 eldas exacrov 7 Exacrov Urdpyet padov older. ef 8H 
‘ , . YN re ? f A c > Ad . A 9” 
10 T6 Tplywvov emt mXéov €ori, Kal 6 avros Adyos, Kal pn Ka 
Opwrupiay TO Tplywvov, Kal Urdpyet mavTi tprywvw 7d Svo, 
? hal A , es? , > 4 ae + £ 
ovK av TO Tpiywvrov H icooKedes, GAAG TO icoaxer€s 7 Tpiywrov, 
Ww. , ‘ , e ¢ 6 5A id 4 -~ 
éyot roiavras Tas ywvias. wore 6 KabdAov elds paAdov 
i) « , a © A. ta Xr , Ld ¢ 66 
oldev 4 dmdpyee 6 Kara pépos. BedATiwy dpa 7 Kalo- 
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24. 85*21-86°7 
-~ x / w 3 B} ” é ¢t ‘ 4 
Aov Tis Kata pépos. ere et pev ety tis Adyos els Kal pi 15 

e F x / we a, «A Rane! > #4 ~ t 
opwvupia Td Kabdrov, etn 7° ay ovdey Hrrov eviwy Tay Kara 
pépos, GAda Kai padov, cow ta ddbapra ev exeivois 
éori, ta S€ Kata pépos pOapra padrov, ert Te ovddepia 
avayen vrodapBavew tt elvat totro mapa tabra, Sri &y 5y- 
Aoi, ovdev paNov 7 emi trav aMwy doa py Ti onpatver 20 
> ? nn A hal ta bal a. > be La 2 ia > 4 
GAN’ 7 rrowv 7 mpds Te 7 Tovety. ef 5€ dpa, ody 7 amddet- 

77 > , Sek so.) , 
fis atria Gd’ 6 axotwyr. 
¢ /, > 

"Ert ef 1 dmddekis pév eott avAoyiopes Sekrixds al- 

, x ~ A , A , > ? , Tt A > 
rias Kal tod dua ti, TO KabdAou 8° aitwitepov (@ yap Kal 
avro wmdpxe tt, Toro adro att@ alriov 16 5€ Kabddov 25 

~ ” 4 ‘ 4 oe ‘ e > , 
mp@tov’ aitiov apa To Kabddov): ware Kal 7» amddekis Bed- 
Thuy uGAXov yap Too aitiov Kal Tod Sua Ti €otw. 27 
w / 
+ + "Ere, wéxpe 27 
4 ~ ‘ a) , a7 t 7 Ds oe 
rourou Cntobpev To Sua ti, Kat tore otopeBa eidevat, Gray 

A e w ~ hal re hal Ww , ‘ + 
pn Ff ére te GMo tobro % ywopevov 7 dv- TéAos yap Kal 

, oo ” e > t ¢ ’ * > 
mépas TO éxyatov Ton ovTws éativ. olov tivos evexa HAGE; 30 

v4 ~ ~ 7” 
omws AGBn Tapyupiov, Tobro 8 Gmws aTod@ 6 uxperre, TovTo 
8 Grws py aduqnon: Kal otrws idvres, Grav pnKéere di’ 
ao pnd’ dAdov e&vexa, Sia tobro ws rtédos dapev éA- 

~ >. 4 as 7 la % : La A ‘ 
Gety wai elvar Kai yiveoBar, Kai tore cid€var pdrAtora Sia ti 
Arb. ci &) suoiws exer emt racav raiv airway cal trav ba 35 
rt, emi d€ t&v dca airia ovrws ws ov evexa oUTws toner 

a ‘ : ae ~ ” La 3 t w oe 
pdAwra, Kal emi ta&v Gdwy dpa tore pdrAora topev, Grav 
pnkere bmdpyn todro ort Go. Grav pev ody ywwoKwpev 
o , ¢ wv, w 4 ’ 4 w - A 
Grit térrapow al é£w tcat ott icooxedds, ere Helmerar dia 
ti 7d looaxeAds—ért tpiywvov, Kal tobro, ort axjpa ed- 86" 

v4 ’ 4 a és ‘ ” , U 
Ovypappov. ef S€ Tovro pnKére SoTt ao, Tore pdAoTa 
w” ‘ la ‘ , ¢€ 4 a , 
ignev, Kali Kabodrov dé tore* 1) xaOddov apa PeATiwv. 3 

"Er 3 

o n“ ~ Pal ‘ ’ x » > , e 
dow av padov Kata pépos 7, els Ta area epminre, 7 

4 , ’ 4 € ~ ‘ 4 , w ’ ‘ 
S€ xaOddAou eis 1d ardoiv Kai ro mépas. €or 8, FH pers 

’ a 
drretpa, ovx emoryTa, 7 5€ memepavrat, émotnTd. 4 dpa Ka- 

4 ~ > ‘ ~ ay , > ‘ Mu 

Borov, padMov emornta 7% 7 Kata pépos. drodexTa dpa 
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paGMov ra Kabddov. trav 8 dmodextdy paMov paMov 
arodelfis' Gua yap paddov ra mpds tt. BeAtiwy dpa 7 
1o KaGdAon, érretmep Kal pGAdov amdderkis. 
"E- J e f > 
10 re el aiperwrépa Kab 
qv totto Kai ado 7 Kal? jv Tobto podvov oldev- 6 S€ TH 
, w vw . ‘ *. , ‘ ‘ , 
Kabddov éxwv ofde Kal 7O Kata pépos, odtos S€ THY Kabo- 
13 Aov ov older: wore Kav oUTws' alperwrépa ein. 
13 “Ent 8€ doe. 
TO yap Kalddov paMov Seuxvivac eori ro bia peecov Set- 
15 KvUvaL eyyuTépw dvTos Tis dpxfs. eyyuTdrw S€ To dpe- 
~ 3 a ~ ~ 
gov: tovro 8 dpyyn. e ovv y e€ dpyfs Ths wn e€ dpyis, 
e ~ DJ ? ~ a ? 4 ? , ” 
4 padov e& dpxyfs tis #rrov axpiBeorépa dmddekis. Eort 
S€ rotavTn 7 KabdAov padov- Kpeirrwy <dp’> av ein 7 Ka- 
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prevov? wore delerar Sdfav elvar mepi TO adnfes perv 7 Wei- 
80s, evexouevoy 5€ Kai addAAws exew. Todto 8 early trro- 
Anis tis dpécov mpordcews Kal pu) dvayKaias. Kal dpo- 
, > y ~ as a ‘ 4 > , 
5 Aoyoupevov 8 ovrw Tots dawopevors’ te yap bdéa aPe- 
Baov, Kat 4 duos 7 TowavTn. mpos S€ TovTois ovddels ole- 
rat Sofalew, Stay oinrar ddvvarov addws éxew, add’ émi- 
aracGat: GAN’ Grav elvat pev ottws, od pay dda Kai dws 
Or , / / € “a ‘ 4 / * 
ovdev KwAvew, Tore So€dlew, ws Tod pev ToLovTOU Sdfay odcar, 
10 Tod 8” dvaykatou emaryuny. 
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b b 
32. 88°14-33. 89°4 
IT&s obv éott 76 atro S0fdcar Kai émiotacba, Kai Sa 
t > Ld ¢< ’ b] f a , LZ a > 
ri ov« €orat 7 Sdéa emorhun, et tis Once dmav 6 oldev év- 
SdxeoOar So0édlew; axodovOnce yap 6 pev cidws 6 S€ Sofd- 
BS ~ , 4 > + LA , LZ > ” 

luv Sua Tadv péowv, Ews eis Ta Gpeca EAGn, Wor’ elmep 
3 ~ Sp x e rd wo 4 .7 4 @ 
exeivos olde, kal 6 Sofdlwy olSev. wamep yap Kat To dre 
Sofdlew éort, Kai TO Swe: todro $€ To péoov. 7 ef pev 
4 e 4 A x 2 te y we ve 
ovTws trodjperar Ta pt evdexdueva. dAdws exe woarep 
[éxet] tods dpiopods 8’ dy al amodeigets, od Sokdce GM’ ém- 
arnoerat: ei & adnOA per elvar, od pévror Tatra ye adrois 
undpyew Kar’ ovoiav Kal xara 7d el8os, Sofdcer Kal ovK 
» i” 3 ~ ‘ A 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ 3A ‘ ‘ 
émortycetat aAnOds, Kal TO Ott Kai To Sidrt, eay prev Sia 
~ > ¢ / Lay 4 Ay A ~ > é‘ A a 
Trav apéowy Sofdon eav S€ pr Sa THv apéowv, TO drt 
‘ ra a“ > ? ~ rd ‘ 3 , 3 4 
povoy Sofdea; rot 8 adbrod ddfa Kai éemoripyn ov mdvrws 
éotiv, GA warep Kal pevdts Kal aAnOys tot adbrot tpd- 
Tov Twa, ovTW Kal emoTHun Kai Sdfa rot adrot. Kal yap 
ddfav adAnOy Kal Ypevdq ws pév twes A€yovar Tot adrod 
elvat, droma ovpBaiver aipetofac ad\a te Kai py dofd- 
lew & S0€dler pevdds- emei S€ 1d adro mAcovaxds Aéye- 
Tat, €orw ws evdexerat, €oTt 8 ws ov. TO prev yap 
, x 4 bf ~ 4 wW 
atppetpov elvac tiv Sidpetpov aAnOas Sofalew dromov: 
GW’ Gri 7) Sudyetpos, wepi fy ai dat, Td adrd, otrw tod 
i) a A A é € ra x x td ’ ‘ ? a 
abrot, 76 5é ti Fy elvar éxarépw Kata Tov Adyov ov TO avo. 
dpoiws S€ Kal émornpn Kal Sdfa Tob advrov. 7 pev yap 
oe ~ a oe 4 » ia x ~ £ > 
ovrws tod Cwov wore pn evddyecPar pr elvar Cgov, 7 5 
« ? > Ed > ¢ a .4 3 é > a e ? 
Gor évSéxecbat, ofov ef 7 pév Grep avOpurrov eotiv, 7 5 
> CZ tA 4 Ld > 2 v. ‘ 3 ‘ x Ld Ld 
avOpayrou pev, pt Step 8 avOperov. 1O atro yap ott av- 
Opurtos, 76 8° chs ov TO adro. 

Pavepov 8 &€x tovrwy Gre oddé Sokalew dua to adro 

. ’ ’ 3 r 4 x bal w e , ~ 
Kai eémicracbar eévdexerar. dua yap av exo. Urodnyuw sob 
Daws exew Kat py aAws 76 abro- Grep odk evdexerat. 
> ” A ‘ ¢< , J 4 ~ 2 lol € w 
év dw pev yap éxdtepov elvat evddxerar tod adrot ds ei- 

’ 4 ~ > ~ > ad , ¢, ‘ € ld 

pyta, ev 8€ tH atr@ otd otrws oldv re- ELer yap vrodn- 
yw dua, olov drt 6 dvOpwros Grep CHov (tobro yap Fv 76 
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ANAAYTIKQN YETEPQN A 


‘ > tf A ~ 7 x 4 ~ ~ A 
5 py evdéxecOar elvat ur) (Gov) Kal pr) dmep Cov Toito ydp 
€oTw To evdexecbar. 
Ta dé Aowa mds Set Stavetpar emi re Siavoias «Kal 
vod Kal émoriuns Kal téxyns Kat dpovncews Kai sodias, 
A ‘A a ‘ 4s 3 ~ cz ~ , 3 
Ta pev duos Ta Sé HOAs Oewpias paNdv éorw. 
10 ‘H & dyyivoud éeorw evotoxia tis ev doxémtw xpdvw 
~ s a cd > xX o ¢ ¢ ‘ ‘ 3. ow 
Tou péaov, olov et Tis iSwv Tt 7%) aeArjvn TO Aapmpov del Exe 
‘ ‘ o ‘ ’ fg 4 , ~ oe A ‘ LA 
mpos TOV HALov, Taxd evevdnae Sia TL TobTo, ore Sia TO Adp- 
3 ‘ “a ey7 ” , # w 4 
mew amo Tod HAlov: 7 dSiaAeyopevov trAovoiw éyyw did7. Sa- 
‘ hel ‘ , a > ‘ ~ > ~ a ‘ 
veilerar' 9 Sidte dito, dre exOpoi toi advroi. mavra yap 
A w ‘ ‘ « > k 5. Lad % oF ‘ ‘ 
157T& altia Ta peoa [6] idwy ra dxpa eyvaipicev. Td Aapmpov 
‘ 63 ‘ kid 3.4? L a s ‘ > ‘ am ©yF 
elvat 76 mpos Tov qAtov ef’ od A, 7d Adpumew amd Tob HAlov 
B, cedyvn ro I. tmdpyee 8) rH pev cedyvn 7 I ro B, 
‘ , > a) ~ eye ~ ‘ ‘ ‘ A a 
TO Adumew amd Tod HAiov: TH 5¢€ Bro A, TO mpos TotT 
elvac 7d Aapmpdv, ad’ od Adume- WoTe Kat TH I td A 
20 Sta tou B. 


A 4 4, > if A > b wv ’ , 
Ta (Cnrovpevd eorw toa tov dpiOudcv doanep émortd- 
~ xX t4 s wv ‘ , > wv ia 
pba. Cnroipey S€ rérrapa, ro ort, To BidT, ef €or, Ti 
25 COTW, OTaY pev yap TrOTeEpov Tbe 7 THde CyT@pev, eis dpt- 
A cA t ? > td € Ld hed Mw A oe 
Ouov Gévres, olov motepov exdreimer 6 HALos 7 Ov, TA Ore Cn- 
Tobpev. onpetov S€ rovrov: evpovtes yap ore éexAeimet ae- 
4 ‘ aA ’ > ~ ha oe > - > ~ 
mavpeba: kal €av €€ apyfs eiS@pev ore exActrer, od CyTov- 
pev mOTEpov. Orav S€ eid@pev TO Ott, TO Stott CynTodper, ofov 
» ‘ vr ? cA 4 hid a“ e ~ ‘ Py , > J 
jo eiddres OTe ekAcimEL Kai OTL KWEtTaL 7) yH, TO StdTe eKAEimeEL 
~“ 8 , a ms A ‘ + e ” > y 
q Store Kweirar Cyrotpev. raira pév odv otrws, eva 8 ad- 
Aov tpérrov Cntodper, olov ef EaTw 7) 7) €oTe Kévraupos 7) Geds- 
4 > > a a e ~ s > > > > ‘ hal la 
to 8 ef €oTw 7 py amAds A€yw, AN’ ov Ef AEvKOS } LH. 
la nf o w sf ~ J , + > td “ 
yrortes 8€ Ore €ott, Ti €ate Cnrodpev, olov ri obv eart Beds, 7 
35 Ti €otw avOpwros; 
a ‘ T. ~ ‘ a € , w a . 
‘A pev ovv Cntobpev Kai a evpovTes topev, Taira Kat 
~ “~ ‘A 3 
tocaira eorw. Cnrobipev dé, drav pev Cytmpev 76 Ott H TO 
7, «< ~ tT > if > ~ * > w o ‘ ‘ 
el €otw amAds, dp’ €ate péaov abrod 7 ov« Ear: dray dé yrdv- 
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b a 
33. 89°5-B. 2. 90730 
a a 4 Ral y w a s > a hal a t ~ s 
Tes } TO Gre F Et Eorw, 7 TO emi pépous 7 TO aTAds, mdAW 
76 Sta ri Cyta@pev 7} 70 ti €ort, tore Cytotpe ti TO péaov. 
déyw Sé€ 7O Gre E€arw émi pépous Kal amAds, emi pé- 
a, s > > F « ta nn w, > , > i 
pous pév, dp’ éexdreimer % cedjvy 7) abbetar; ef ydp eore Ti 
nn nn ~ ~ 
pa) €ore ti, ev tots TowovTos Cytotpev: arAds 8’, ef Eotw 
nn a ta “ ra a ww > ig , a 
Ho py cedjvn 7 ve. cvpBaiver dpa év amdoats tats Cy- 
thaeot Cyrety 7 ef €are péaov 7 Ti €oTe TO pécov. TO pev 
‘ ~ ~ , ? > 
yap airy To péoov, ev amac. S€ totro Cynretrat. dp’ €x- 
o ‘ ~ 
Aeimer; dp €ore Tt aitwov 7 ov; pera Tatra yvorTes Gre €oTe 
~ “A A w ~ 
ti, tl oby Tobr €or Cynrodpev. TO yap airiov tot elvat pty 
Tost 7 TOOL GAN’ anAw@s THY ovaiay, } TOO pH adds GA- 
Xr / ~ 3 ¢ A nn ‘ , ‘ 4 > a. 
d te trav Kal? atro 7 Kata oupPeBnkds, TO péoov ear. 
~ ¢ ~ 
A€yw Sé TO pev anAd@s TO brokeipevov, olov cedjvyv 7 viv 
“ 4 nn , ‘ ‘ ‘A uw > , 2 , 
7} HAsov 7% tpiywvov, To bé€ Th éxAeufey, icdrnTa avmodrnta, 
ei ev péow 7) py. év amace yap rovros davepdy éorw drt 
‘ 2 , > ‘ , ? 4 4 Lad , > u 
76 avTd €aTt TO Ti €att Kal dua Ti €oTw. Ti eoTw Eexdeulis; 
orépynats dwrds amd aednvns tro yas avrippdfews. Sua 
a, wv w hol AY a 3 a c , ‘ ‘ 
ti €orw éxdeupis, dia Ti exdeiwer  ceAjvn; Sia 7d 
diodeirew TO d@s avridpartovons Tis yas. Ti eat. oup- 
rad a cal a 
dwrvia; Adyos dpiudv ev oft Kal Bapet. Sa te cupdw-~ 
~ A ? A ~ a Al A , wv > ~ s ? A 
vet ro 0f0 7@ Bapet; Sid TO Adyov exew apiOucay ro d&d 
Kai to Bapv. dp éore audwveiy ro dfd Kai to Bap’; ap’ 
> ‘7 hd > g a « , > ~ cé 8° o ” , 
early év apiOuois 6 Adyos avrw@v; AaBdvtes 8° Gre EoTt, Tis 
ovv eat 6 Adyos; 
"Ore 8 dari rot pécov 7 Cirnots, SyAot Sowy 7O pé- 
~ f ~ 
gov aicbyrdév. Cnrodpev yap pn joOnpevor, olov ris éxAei- 
> w nn s » | ae id Ln ~ , % bal >? 
yews, ef €orw 7H uy. ef 8 tpev emt ts cedjvys, ovK av eln- 
n we? ’ Le Me ‘ ¥ > ? a ~ bal 
Tobpev ovr et yiverat ovre bia ti, GAN’ dpa Sidov av Ay. 
’ A ~ 7 ‘ A , > é nn € a. 3 , 
éx yap Tob atcbecBar Kai 16 Kablddou eyeveto av uty e€idé- 
vat. 7) pev yap aicOnors dre viv avtipparrer (Kai yap 87- 
Aov Ort viv éxdelrer): ék S€ TovTOv TO KabdAov ay eyéveTo. 
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ANAAYTIKQN YETEPOQN B 


"0, -_ ré ‘ , > ide > , LJ .7 
omep otv A€youev, TO TL eoTW eidevat TatTo e€oTt Kai 
ow a ~ ~ . 
dua ti €orw, todro 8 7 amAds Kal pH Ta&v brapxovTwr Th, 
* ~ e ty ? 4 4 > , “ e ~ “ 
H T&v drapxovtwr, olov dre SUo dpbai, 7 Gre peilov 7 
éXarrov. 
if @) ‘ s / x a 4 , 7 > 

35 TL pev ovv mavra ta Cntovpeva péoou Lijrnois éott, 
Sijrov- m&s S€ 7d 7h dort SetkvuTar, Kal tis 6 tpdmos Tis 
> ~ ‘ LA ’ e a, 
avaywyhs, Kal Ti €oTw dptopos Kai Tivwr, elmwpev, Sta7T0- 

, ~ ‘ ~ > ~ 
pyoavres mp@rov tepi adtdv. dapyn 8 €orw trav pedAdovrwv 
V4 ’ ‘ > Fd ~ 
go> Arep €or oikewoTdTn THY éxopevwy Adywv. amopycee yap 
PR 4 ‘ A ~ 

dv tis, dp’ €ort 76 adto Kal Kata 76 adTo dpiopd@ eidévar 

x > ¢ un > 4 e 4 ’ ig 4 lol , > 
kai amrobeiEer, 7 advvarov; 6 per yap dptopos Tov Ti éoTW 
elvat Soxet, TO 5€ Ti e€orw dav Kaldrov Kai KaTnyopiKéy: 

A > aN € 4 , € ’ > , 

s avAdoytapoi 8° eloiv of prev orepytixoi, ot 8’ od Kxabddou, 
olov of pev ev tr Sevtépw oxypatt orepyntixol mavtes, ot 8 
ev 7@ Tpitw od Kabddrov. elra odd€é Tav ev TH TpwTW OXT- 
aT. KaTnyopikay amdvtwy éorw dptopos, olov or. may Tpi- 

A Ad an Ld LZ Ld 8 4 big 4 + la 
ywvov dvaiv dpfais icas exer. tovrov 5€ Adyos, drt TO emi- 
¢ > a > a A > 4 we oe ’ > AY 

10 oTacGai €art TO amodexrov ro amddekw exew, wor’ emet 

~ 4 > , ww ~ oe % a we .] ~ + 
T&Yv Towvrwy amddekis Eort, SiAov ort ovK ay etn adrav Kat 
Optopes: emioraito yap dv Tis Kal Kata Tov dpiopov, ovK 
w ‘ 3 t 3 a A Ud A a we ¢ % 
exwy tH amddeéw: oddév yap KwAver pt) dua éxew. tKav7 
S€ amlotis Kal éx THs enaywyhs: obdev yap muiToTE Opicd- 

15 plevol Eyvesxpev, odTe TaV Kal” abTo brapydvTwy ovTE THY aUp- 

- 
BeByxdrwv. Ere ef 6 dptopds ovoias Twos yrwpiopds, Ta ye 
To.aira havepov ort odK ovciat. 
o 4 + ’ C4 « ‘ a bad ‘ ’ la 
Ore peév odv ot« €aorw dpicpdos dmavros obmep Kal ano- 
decgis, SHAov. ti Sal, od dpiopids, dpa mavros amdderkis éorw 

207 ov; els pév 37 Adyos Kal Tepl TovTOV 6 adds. Tov yap 
€ f Ld ‘ ’ , yv 2 Ww + + , A > 
évos, 3 ev, pia emornpn. wor etmep To errioracGar TO a70- 

, 3 A 4 > i4 w , , ’ if 
deuxrdv dort TO THY arddekw exew, ovpPjoeral TL advva- 
‘ ~ 
Tov: 6 yap Tov cpiopov éexwy dvev Tis aTodeifews emior}oe- 
wv e ~ U 
Tat. €rt at apxal Trav amodeiewy cptopol, wy OTt ovK Egor- 
> , a € ‘ > 
25 Tar arrodeiéets SéSerxrar mpdrepov—%} Ecovrat ai dpxai dro- 
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2. 90°*3I-4. 91°23 
A . ~ > ~ > rs .7 a? > w 
Secxtal Kai Tay dpya@v dpxal, Kal tobr’ eis dmeipov Badi- 
etrat, 7 Ta TP@TA dpiopot écovrar avamddetKTot. 
2 ~ ~ “a 
AM’ dpa, ef pr mavtds tot adrod, da twos Too 
? a Ww ¢ & ‘ > , ” > 7 2 A w 
atvrot éotTw opiopos Kal anddekis; 7 advvarov; od yap éoTw 
dmddeEis ob optapds. dptouos pev yap Tob Ti €oTe Kal ov- 30 
, e b > f td cod «€ s .§ 
aias' ai 8 dmodeikets daivovrat macat tvroriWduevar Kai 
¢ 
AapBdvovaat td Ti eatw, olov at pabnuatixai ti povas Kal 
, ‘ / ‘ ¢ » ¢ rf w -~ > , 
Ti TO mepitTov, Kat al GAAat cpowws. er. aaa drddekis 
? ~ 
ti kata Twos Seixvvaw, olov dre dorw 7 ovK cotw: ev b€ 7H 
¢ ~ a 4 A ral 
Optoua@ ovdev erepov érépov KatTynyopetrat, olov ovre 76 Cov 35 
« a“ ~ ‘ ~ , Lane * ‘ ~ 
Kata Tob dimodos ovre Toro Kata Tov (wou, oddé 57 KaTa Tob 
emmédouv Td axija: ov yap €ort TO emimedov oxja, ovde 
~ > ‘ Mw a 
TO oxfjpa émimedov. Ett Erepov TO Ti €or. Kal Ott €or Setéar. 
6 pev odv dptopos ti é€ate SyAo?, 7 Se amddekis Gre Eore QI# 
, ‘ ~ a > w Lg YG ‘\ ig ia ? , oN 
768 Kata Tovde 7 OvK €aTw. érépou Sé érdpa amdderkis, cay 
4 e , ~ 6X ~ be rAé 4 Ys) 
pt) @s pépos FH te tHs GAns. tobro bé Adyw, ore Séderxrar 
‘ ’ a , >? a > =~ YJ Ly , 
TO taoaxerés SUo dpGai, et mav tplywrvov Sédecxtar- pépos 
, a 3 id ~ 4 ‘ aGAX 3 A ud 
yap, to 8 GAov. tatra S€ mpos nda ovK exer ovTwS, 5 
76 OTt €oTt Kai Ti €oTw: ov yap core Barépou Bdrepov pépos. 
4 > , 
Pavepov dpa ote ovre od dpiopds, TovTov mavTés and- 
A / s 
dekis, ovre od amddekis, tovTov mavTos dptopos, ovTe dAwS 
~ ba ~ 5! Al > a » Ww @ ~ € by ‘ 
Tot avrot ovdevos évdéxeTar dudw exew. wate SHAov ws ovde 
e A . >? ta 4 A > Lt wv w 7 ’ 
optopos Kai amddekis ore TO avTo av ein ovre Bdrepov ev Ba- 10 
Tépw* Kal yap av Ta Uroxeipeva opows elyer. 
~ a f 
4 Taidra pev obv péxpt tovrov Siuntopyjcbw rot Sé ri 
3 rd ww A x > , n ? we 
€orTt moTepov eat avdAdoytopos Kai amdderkts 7} OdK EoTL, Ka- 
ld ~ ¢ , ¢€ Ld € 8 \ * x % 
Garep viv 6 Adyos Urébero; 6 pev yap avAdAoytopos TL KaTa 
fod we ‘ ? 
twos Setxvvar Sia, Tod péaov: to S€ ti eorw idiov Te, Kal ey 15 
~ - ~ , ? 
7T@ Ti €att Katnyopetrat. Taira 8 avdyKn avriotpépev. et 
yap to A rot I iStov, S4Aov Gru Kat tod B nai roto rob I, 
¢ > ~ ‘ > 
@ore tavta adAjAwy. adda pry Kai et Td A ev TH Ti eorw 
c / ‘ ~ ‘ 06. A B ‘ ~ T ’ 
Undpxet mavti 7H B, Kai xabddov 70 mavTos TOU ev 
~ ‘ > a > , % ‘ > ~ i > ~ 
T@ Ti €ate A€yerar, avdykn Kai 76 A ev 7@ Tt €ott tot I 20 
, » ‘ ‘ ” 4 , ? Lg 
AdyetOar. ef S€ py otTw Tis Anperar SitAWoas, OK dvdyKN 
w A ~ a ’ ~ lad > ‘ ‘ 
éotat 7d A tod I’ xarnyopetobar &v 7H Ti eotw, ef 7d pev A 
~ »’ ~ ,.? ‘ > a 4 ‘ ud ~ , ba 
rot B ev r@ ri €or, 7) Kal” Gowv 5é 76 B, & tH ri eorw. 
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ANAAYTIKQN YETEPQN B 
To 8€ ri earw dudw tatra eer eorar dpa Kai to B xara 
“~ A 7? % A, 4 4» x A tt ” 
a5 Tod I 7d ri eorw. et 84 7d Ti eoTe Kal TO Ti HV elvar dudw 
éyer, emt Tod pécov éatat mpdtepov 76 Ti Fv elvar, dAws Te, 
> ™ ~ a % LZ ” x W 4 4 
et €ore Seifar ti eorw avOpwmos, €otw 7o I dvOpwros, 7 dé 
A 76 ti éorw, cite Cov Simovv etr’ dAdo Tt. «i Toivuy avA- 
Aoytetrat, avdyxn kata tod B 7d A mavrds Karnyopetcba, 
~ ’ 4 ” td , v ‘ ~ ww a 
30 Tobro 8 €arar dAXos Adyos pesos, WaTE Kai ToUTO EoTaL Ti 
> a a, 
cotw avOpwros. apBaver obv 6 Set Setfar- kal yap 76 B 
p 
€orat Ti €otw avOpwros. 
a a“ U “~ 
Act & ey ais Svot mpordacest Kal tots mpuTos Kal 
a a 
dpéaots oKomeiv: pddvora yap pavepov TO Aeydpevov yive- 
45 Tat. ot prev odv dua Tob avriotpepew Setxvivres Ti cate puyT), 
“ if > Mw n LA ig ~ ~ wy ‘ NM > ~ 
Hh ti eotw dvOpwros 7} GMo drioby trav dvtwv, 76 €€ apyiis 
> a ” > Z \ t sy an ew 
aitotvrat, olov et tis afiwoee yrynv elvac To adTo atta 
alriov tod Civ, robo 8” dpiOdv avrov abrov KwotvTa: avdyKn 
yap airfjoa thy yuyny omep dpiluov elvar adrdov atrov kt- 
gi> voivra, obrws cis 76 adrd dv. od yap et dkodovdet 7d A 
7@ B xat totro 7@ I, eoraa 7H [7d A ro ri WW elva, 
aan’ ar Ge > ~ 4 Vg 4S” ? ww A A oe 
nOés cimety Etat pdvov- odd et EaTt TO Oep Tt 
Kal xara to} B xarnyopetrat mayrés. kai yap To Lubw el- 
5 vaL KaTHyopetTat Kata Tob avOpwrw elvar (dAnBés yap mav 
76 avOpwmrw elvar Cow elvar, domep Kai mdvta avipwrov 
~ > 3 ? 4 e a 3A ‘ s 4 4 
Lov), add’ odx otTws ware & elvar. cay peév odv pn odTw 
AaBn, od ovAdoytetra Ott Td A cori 7H I 76 ri Fv elvar 
‘ « ? 4 a5 x 7 La / 4 ? 4 ~ 
Kai 7) ovata: éav S€ odTw AdBy, mpdtepov Eorar eiAndws TH 
rT te ‘ Cite 2 A oe > > > 5 os) ‘ ‘ 
10 T° ri €or 76 ri Hy elvae [76 Bl. wor’ odk arrodéderkrat: 76 yap 
ev apy eiAndgev. 
~ i, 
AMG pv ovd 7 Sia Tay Sdiaipécewr dds ovdAdoyi- 
Cera, xabamep ev ri dvadvce TH mepi Ta oyTpata e«l- 
pyra, ovdayod yap avaykn yiverat 7d mpaypa exeivo elvar 
\ > : @ 9? «3 4 > , ? A 
15 TwWVdt GyTwY, GAN’ wWamep oOvd’ 6 emdywv arrobeixyvaw. ov yap 
a ‘ a ~ ~ ? > 
Se? 7d cupmrépacua epwrdv, ovdé 7@ Sodvar elvar, aA 
az4 by Bo rad adtrad 25 ben 26 76 om. n 30 todro! coni. 
Bonitz: rovrov codd. AnE et ut vid. P 31 Set om. n!: eee P 32 
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3 4 ? , 4 nn 4 ~ e 3 , 
dvdyan elvat éxetvwy dvtwy, Kav pn of} 6 amoKpwopevos. 
dp o dvOpwros Cov 7 ayvyov; «lr EdaBe CHov, od ava- 
Acddyrorar. mdéAw dmav Caov 7 melov 7 evudpor: éAaPe 
id ‘ A > a La . a ~ , ? 
nmeCov. kat Td elvat tov dvOpwrov 76 GAov, C@ov meldv, ovK 20 
>? , ? ~ ’ a > A , 7 ~ 
avayKn ek Tay etpnuévwy, GAXad AapBaver Kai Toiro. da- 
, ’ ? A ? . ~ nn x\74 ¢ ~ ‘ > 4 
géper 8° oddev emi toMdv 7 dAlywv ovTw ToLetv: TO abTo 
, ’ ~ a 
yap eotw. (aavdAdcytoTos pev ody Kal 7) xpiows yiverat Tots 
otrw petioict Kal tev evdexopevwy avdAdoyioGyvat.) Ti yap 
ta “~ ~ ~ 
KwAve Tobro aAnfes pev Td wav elvat Kata Tod avOpwrov, 25 
4 ‘ > ~ 
pe} pévro. TO Ti ote pnde TO Tt AY elvar SyAody; ETL TL KwW- 
ta nn ~ , nn ? ~ nn al ~ > f 
Avet 7 mpoobetval Te} adedrcty 7 dmepBeBnxevar Tis ovcias ; 
Tatra pev ody mapierar pév, evdexerat dé Adcar TH 
¥ b a ~ , > 4 ‘ ‘ ’ ~ ~ , 
AapPavew ev TH ti €ort mavta, Kai To efeEns TH Sratpeces 
moveiy, atrovpevov TO mpw@Tov, Kal pndev Tapadreimew. TOTO 30 
8 dvayxatov, ef dmayv els thy diaipeow euminrer Kal pndev 
> / ~ > > aA » A Ld a t 2 ‘ 
eMeizret: [rotro 8 dvayxatoy,] dropov yap 7dy Set elvar. adda 
* o > A + 2 we LA ‘4 
avAdoyiapos Guws ovK €aTt, GAA’ eimep, dAdov tpdzov 
yrpitew ovet. Kal Tobro pev ovdév adromov: ovdé yap 6 
exdywv tows amodeixvucw, ad’ Guws dndrot te. avddAope~ 45 
4 : 3 r4 ¢ > ~ a f ‘ € 4 
opov 8 ov Adyar 6 ek THs Siaipécews A€ywy Tov dpropdv. 
@oTep yap ev Tots oupmepdopact Tois dvev TaV pdowr, 
edy tis eimy Gre ToUTwy dvrwy avayKn Todt elvat, évddxerat 
epurrfjaat dia Ti, ovtws Kai ev Tots SiatpeTixots dpots. Ti €oTW 
yw ~ 4 € ee - 4 4 v 
avOpurr0s; C@ov Ovnrdv, tadmouy, Simouv, drrepov. dia Ti, 924 
map éxdorny mpdcbeow; epet ydp, Kai deter TH Siaipécer, 
e ” 4 ~ nn x w kd t € x a , 
Ws oterat, OT. Tay 7 OvyTov 7 aBavarov. 6 dé Tovobros Ad- 
yos amas ovK €oTw dpiopds, wor’ ef Kal dmedeikvuTo TH Stat- 
, > _@ > € A ? a if 
pécet, GW’ 6 y’ dptopds o8 avAdoytapos yiverat. 5 
> ? Mg 4 ‘ 3 “A, A , > > h A é 
6 UA dpa gon Kal dmodeiéat rd Ti eat. Kat’ ovdciar, 
? ¢ 4 f ! 5 5 , > o A > Fad » 
ef drobdcews 5é, AaBdvra Td prev ri tv elvat TO ek THY ev 
~ mt 1 4 > ~ , > / \ om a 
7T@ Te eotw idov, Tadi S€ ev TH Ti eotTe pdva, Kai iBiov 7d 
~ ~ , ’ > > a nn , w ‘ / 
may; toro ydp €or. TO elvar éexeivw. 7) mdAw etAnde TO Ti 
qv elvac cal ev rovTw; avdyKn yap da Toi péoou Settar. 10 
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ANAAYTIKQN YETEPQN B 
éru womep 00d év ovAdoyiope@ AapPaverar ti éatt Td aDvA- 
Xr f ee A a un 7. e , LJ t e 
edoyiobar (det yap odn 7) pépos 7) mpdTacts, e& Dv o avaA- 
, A baNGI A ot > a dA 2 a 
Aoyopids), otTws ovdE TO Ti Hy Elvar Set evetvar ev TH ovdA- 
~ a lol ~ 
Aoyiop, GAAd ywpis Tobro Tay Kempevaw elvar, Kal mpos 
> ~ ~ ~ 
Tov apdtoBnrotyTa et avAdeAdyiocTat 7} py, TolTO amavTay 
“« ‘on > 
ért “todto yap wv avAdoyiopds’’, Kal mpds Tov drt od TO Ti 
iy + 4 o ce ‘ A Ay Lg con \ 
qv elvat avddedoytorat, Ste “vai? Totro yap exerto Hyiy Td 
, ”? ov ? / 4 y “~ , ‘ A \ 
ti qv elvan”. wore avdyKn Kal dvev Tob Ti avdAdoyiapos 7) TO 
te 4 
ti hw elvas cvAredAoyiobar Te. 
~ ’ e f \ 4 > A ~ ’ 4 % 
Kav e€ drobdcews dé Seuxviin, olov ef 7d Kax@ eoti rd 
~ > ? ~ 
SiaperD elvar, 76 8 evavTiw 76 TH evavriw <evavTie> elvat, cots 
€ort Tt evaytiov: TO 8’ ayaboy TH Kax@ evartiov Kai 76 ad.aipe- 
Tov T@ Siaiper@: eorw dpa 76 dyal@ elvar 76 advarperw el- 
\ A bs ~ 4} x é s / 
var, Kal yap évtatOa AaBay ro ti Fv elvar Seixvucr Aap- 
/ > ? A a ‘ Loe “ce id >? C4 
Bdver & eis To det€ar To Ti Hy elvar. ““Erepov pévtow”’. EeaTw* 
« A > “~ > , 4 > x # ‘3 a = A 
kal yap ev tats damobdeifeow, Gt. eort Téde KaTa Tove: GAAd 
‘ * l4 4 - ¢£ s A ‘a8 ‘ > la ‘ 2 
py adrd, pydé ob 6 adros Adyos, Kal avtiaTpéder. mpds ap- 
gotépous dé, Tov Te Kata Siaipeow SevivTa Kal mpdos TOV 
Ua ’ A > ~} > 4 A tM e La 
ovtw ovddoyiopdv, TO abTo dmdpynya: bia tt é€otar 6 avOpw- 
mos C@ov mrelov Sizrour, GAN’ od Cov Kai melov <Kal Strovy>; ek 
x ~ 4 > rs > 7 > x a a A 
yap t&v AapBavopervwy oddeuia avdynn éariv & ywveobat ro 
Zc > > @& wv x ¢ 2 ‘ we ‘ 
KaTnyopoupevoy, GAX’ womep av avOpwros 6 adtos etn povotKes 
kal ypappatixds. 
~ i \ © = , f x > a an %. -: 
ITs obv 8} 6 dpildpevos Setter tHv odoiay 7) 7d Ti 
> A x e > AY > < fA ~ 
éaTw; ovTe yap ws dmodenv0s e€ spodoyoupevwy elvar dF- 
. > ¥: 
Aov mrowjoer OTe avdyKn exeiywy dvtwy Erepdv te elvat (amd- 
4 ~ way? e ec > 4 A ~ > A 
detkis yap rotro), of ws 6 éemdywy dia t&v Kal? exacTa 
5 la LZ 7 “A a a be ww > ‘ é 
nAwy Ovrwy, OTe may ovTws TH pndev aGAdAws: od yap Tt 
> ’ > ’.e@ a OM ~ 2 uy , s La / 
€o7t Seikvuci, GAd’ dre) EoTw 7) ovK eat. Tis odv dAXos Tpd- 
art evnET: om. ABd 12 dv+eorw d 13 odrws+ dpa EL: +yap 
reve 15 «i]ad 17 vai] elvacn 1876 AdEPT: rot Bn 19 ova- 
AeASptarard: cvAdoyeicBan . 208€0m.d ciom.n 7@Adn* hd 
21 70! coni. Bonitz:7@ codd. P© —évavriw adi. Bonitz, habet fort. E: om. 
codd. PT 22 Scatperov 7H ddcarpérw ad 23 76 om. Adn 76 
BdET:1@ An 24 AapBdver B°T: AapBdver ABdn 25 pévros Aldina: 
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6. g2711-7. 92°34 
, ~ > x ~ 
mos doiwnds; od yap 8&7) Seer ye TH aicbjoe 7% TH Sa- 
KTUAW. 
u ~ f a , > > ?- ‘ x sy , x 
Er mas dele. To ti earw; avdyxn yap Tov eiddta 70 
oo? Ld bal Ld € ~ > 3 .7 id ww A \ 
tt €atw avOpwros 7 GAXo dtiobv, cidévat Kal Ore Eat (Td yap 
A) nn > xy - 4 > ts > a , A , if , 
pt) ov ovdeis oldev 6 te eariv, GAXa Ti pev cypaiver 6 Adyos 
a” Q mM o W , , > 2 +7 t 
) TO dvoua, Grav elmw tpayéAados, ti 8 éort tpayéAa- 
> £. ’ tf > ‘ a > , , > eS ov 
gos ddvvatov eiddvar). aa pny et deter te eore Kat drt 
” ~ ~ > ~ , ft, hid ‘ ¢ ‘ cid 
éoTt, mas TH abr@ Adyw Sei€er; 6 Te yap spioyos ev TL 
A ~ ‘ ¢ > 1) AB ‘ de , > LA 8 7 ’ tr; 
SnAot Kai 7 drodekis: ro b€ ti eorw avOpwaos Kat 7d elvat 
avOpwrov ado. 
> a ‘ 
Etra nai 8 amodei~ews dapev dvayxaiov elvar Sei- 
ao a 3 > A 2 é. w ‘ ? > 
xvuobat Grav 6 Tt éoTw, ef py ovoia ein. 7d 8 elvar ovk 
% v. ’ ‘ > x La 7. wn 2 “4 ww uw Lg 
otaia oddevt: od yap yévos TO Ov. amddekis ap éorat drt 
€or. Omep Kai viv Tovodow ai emorha. Ti pev yap onpai- 
vee TO Tplywvov, eAaBev 6 yewperpys, Ste 8 €ort, deixvuoww. 
, + ‘ e ¢ , na s 2 ‘ y ’ x La 
ti obdv deiker 6 dpilduevos 7 Ti e€aTt TO Tplywvov; eldws dpa 
Tls Oplaud@ Ti €oTw, et ati ovK etoerat. GA’ advvaTor. 
Davepov $€ wal Kara tovs viv tpdmous TOY Spwy ws ov 
e ‘ ~ 
detxvdovaw of dpildpuevor ort €or. ef yap Kal €otw ex TOU pEé- 
w 3 ‘ t fo A ig . A , a? 
gov Tt taov, GAAa dia Ti €art ro dpiobev; Kai Sia ti tobT 
w , w x bal 7 3 La 4 ? , 
€att KUKAos; ein yap av Kal dperydAxov ddvat elvar adrov. 
ovre yap 6rt Suvarov elvat 7a Aeydopevov mpoodnAociow of 
oe Ww Lif > ~ a . > ¢€ La > > 7.4 NM, 
Spot, ovre Ott exetvo od dacly elvar dpicpot, GAN’ dei eEeort 
Aé€yew 70 Sia Te. 
oJ Mw ¢ ¢ , , hal , > hal , U 
Ei dpa 6 dpilopevos Setkvvow 4 Ti e€oTw A Ti oypaiver 
~ ~ ‘ 
rovvopa, ef un €oTt pndayds Tov Ti eorw, Ein av 6 dptapos 
Adyos dvdpart TO adTO aonyaivwy. aA dromoy. mpdTov 
peev yap Kal pi) ovowsy ay etn Kal Tay pt) d6vTwy? onpaiverv 
yap €or: Kal 7a pn dvTa. Tt mavrTes of Adyot Optopol av 
we a bal Ww 4 ¢€ ~ , Ld hid ” 
elev: etn yap dv dvoya babar dmowoty AOyw, WoTe Spovs ay 
, , A e | A < ’ n we w > 
diareyoiueba mdvtes Kal 7 “Ideas dpiopds av etn. Ere ovde- 
af ? ‘ 3 p) , bal LZ ~ we £. A - 
pia amdderkis amodet$erev av drt tobto Tovvoya touti dyAot- 
, ce ‘ a ~ 
008” of dpicpoi Toivuy toro mpoodnAotow. 
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> x ‘ 4 4 e s . x 
35 "Ex peév rtotvey totrwy ovre dptopos Kai avdAdoytopds 
paiverat tatrov Gv, ovre tavtod avAdoytopds Kal spiopds: 
mpos 5€ ToUrots, tt oUTE 6 Gptapos OvdEev OUTE arrodeiKVUCLY OUTE 
fA 4 * > wor ¢ ~ wy? ud 4 ~ 
deixvuow, obre TO Ti €oTw ov” dpiopep ovr’ aTrodeiket Eart ywmvat. 
93? Ilddw 8€ oxerréov ti tovtTwy A€yerat KadAds Kal ri od 
Kad@s, Kal Ti €oTw 6 optopds, Kal Tob Ti €oTw dpd ws éorw 
> ‘ 4 € ‘ n 3 ~ > ‘ > > , e ww 
ardderkis Kai dptopos 7} ovdapymds. eet 8° coriv, ws epaper, 
x A > , 4A of ‘ J ~ > 
Tavrov To €id€vat Ti €oTe Kal TO €ldévat Td aitiov rod ef Eort 
, ‘ , oe w ‘ wo ‘ ~ Mal ‘ .] roa 
5 (Adyos S€ rovrou, dre €oTt Tt TO aitiov, Kal TobTo 7} Td adTo 7 
w bal > a 9 ‘ n > , > o 
ado, Kav 7 GAXo, 7} amodexrov 7 avamdderxrov)—el Toivuy 
J 4 Ld ‘ > ‘ > a > , , 
éoriy do Kal eévddxyerat amodeigar, avayxn péoov elvar 
TO alriov Kal €vy TH oxnuat. TH mpwrw SetxvvcGa- Ka- 
OcAov te yap Kal Katnyopixoy To Seuvipevov. els pev &) 
, n w~ « ~ et Ud ‘ 8 ,’ LAA 4,3 r) , 
1o TpOTos Gy ein 6 viv e€nTaopevos, To Sv’ GAAov Tov Ti éoTt Sel- 
xvucbat. T&v Te yap Ti €oTw avdyxn To péoov elvar Ti €or, 
Kal tev iwy iv. adore To pev Seier, To 8 od Seiker rev Ti 
qv elvat Ta adt@ mpdypate. 
rT A + e La 4 J bal ww > Cd ” 
Odros pev obv 6 tpdmos Gt ovK ay ein arrodegis, elpnrat 
4 ry ? ? w Xr 4 AX s ~ , LJ a de 
15 Mporepov’ GX’ Eate AoyiKos avAdoytopds Tob ti doTw. Sy SE 
, ’ 4 4 > ca A > 3 ~ @ 
tpomov evddxerat, A€ywpev, eimovres mdAw &€& apyts. wo- 
~ > 
mep yap 70 diott Cntodpev exovres To ott, eviore S€ Kai dpa 
~ ao > ? w , ig 4 , 4 , 
d7Aa yiverat, aAX’ ove mpdrepov ye Td Sidte Suvatov yruspi- 
gat Tob Ort, SHAov Ort cpoiws Kai To Ti Hv elvat ovK avev Too 
> ~ 
20 Ort Eat: advvaTov yap eidévat Ti €oTW, ayvootvTas et EoTW. 
A 3 3 ” ee. 8 A ‘ w ey > 
ro 8 ef €orw oré péev Kata oupPeBnKds Exouev, ote § 
4 , ? “~ ~ 4 #. oe , 
éyovtés Te adrot tot mpdypatos, olov Bpovrny, sre yddos 
~ a w oe , , , 7 uv 
tis veddv, kat ExAeufuv, ott oTépnois tis dwrds, Kal dvOpw- 
mov, ott Ceidv Tt, Kal yuyny, oTt adTo abro Kwoiv. doa pev 
*. A x iJ a w 2 a ~ 
25 obv Kata ovpBeBnKos oldapev St EaTw, avayKaiov pndapdas 
éxew mpos TO Ti €otiw: oddé yap OTe Earw topev: To Sé Cyreiv 
y A w o w ‘A a > > @ , 
Ti date pn Exovras Ort €ort, pndev Cyteiy dorw. Kal” dowv 8 
éxopuev Tt, pov. wore ws exopev Gre EoTwv, otrws Eyouev Kal 
mpos TO Ti eat. wv ody Exouer Tt TOU Ti Eat, EoTW TP@ToV jLeVv 
b37 obre! nP°: od8€ ABd 9394 «& ABdESP: ri Bn Ane 575 
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7+ 92°35-9. 93°23 
wde- exreufis €f”’ od 7d A, ceAjvn ef od I, avridpatts 30 
~ .4y? Lod A x +. id ’ iy “ we 4 
ys ef? of B. 10 peév oby morepov exdeirer 7 ot, To B ly- 
a“ Ww es > Mw hal w “a ? ? 5) a a“. wt e 
rely €or, dp’ €orw 7 ov. Totro § oddev dSiadeper Cyteiy F et 
w , ’ A woo + a 2 af ” 
€ott Adyos avrov: Kai éay 7 TobTo, KaKetvd dapev elvar. 7 
morépas Tis avrupdcews eatw 6 Adyos, mdTEpov Too Exewv Svo 
dpbas 7 Tod pn exew. drav 8 edpwpev, da TO Gti Kai 70 35 
’ ” bal ? > , 3 > \ , ‘ a ‘ # > 
Side topev, av 8° apéeowy A ef 8€ py, TO Ott, TO ST 8 
ov. oednvn I, exreufis A, 7o mavoedAjvou oxiay py 8u- 
a ‘ CoA yom. a >4y? e 
vacBat mrovety pndevos Hucy petagd dvros davepod, éf’ od 
B. «i tow rH I trdpye to B ro pH Svvacbat rovety 
oxiay pndevos petagd judy dvtos, Tovrw S€ 7d A 76 éxAe- 93> 
Pa 4 ‘\ > as ~ , > 4 ‘ Lid 
Aourrevat, Gre pev exAeiret SHAov, Side 8’ ovmw, Kal drt 
‘ w wW nw , > ’ ‘ > Ld la > 
pev €orw exdAeufis taper, te 8” early odK topev. Srdov 8 dv- 
tos ort TO A t@ I" dadpyer, adda dia ti trdpye, To Cy- 
a“ ‘ ca > , > ft nn ‘ ~ a 
teiv 70 B ri éort, mérepov avrippatis 7) otpodn ris ceAjvns 5 
n amdoBeots. Tobro 8 eoriv 6 Adyos Tod érépov dxpou, olov ev 
v4 ~ w 4 e 4 > s € \ ~ , 
rovros Tob A: €ore yap 9 éxXeufis avrippagis bro yijs. Ti 
> Ld ‘ Ej é > 4 ‘ f ~ bt 
éat. Bpovri; mupds dmrdoBeots ev véder. Sia ti Bpovra; Sa 
To anoaPéeruaba 76 mip &v rH véder. vedos I, Bpovrn A, 
> La a x ~ A -~ f € rs ‘ 
dmooBeats mupos 76 B. rH 8n I rH véder drapye 7d Bro 
> FA ‘ ? > ~ Al ~ f ‘7 4 ta 
(dmocBévvuTar yap ev adt@ ro mip), Tovrw Sé ro A, yo- 
pos Kai éott ye Adyos TO B rod A tot mpusrov dxpov. av 
3€ maAw tovrov dAdo péoov 4, ex TaY Tapadoimwy éoraL 
Adpwr. 
QQ A ao , a , ’ ‘ a a 
s pev Toivwy AapPaverat to Ti e€aTt Kal ypiverat yw- 
pov, elpnrat, wore ovAdoyiopos pev Tod ri éorw ov yivera 
ovd’ amddekis, SHAov pevror Sa ovdAdoyiopod Kai & dzo- 
Seiews: War’ ovr dvev amodei~ews Eat. ywsvar Td Ti eoTw, 
ew w nw » Lad w 5 ? > ~ so 4 
od €oTw aizioy dAdo, ott éaTw dmddekis adrov, wamep Kal 
év tots Svatopypacw elmopev, 
td * ~ ‘ @ i ” ~ > > w wv 
g “Hor S€ rév pev Erepdv tt airwov, trav 8 odx éorw. dare 
S7Aov Gre Kal trav ri eoTt Ta prev dpeca Kal dpyai «low, 
& wai elvac xat ri éorw btrobécbar Set 4 GAAov TpoTov 
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ANAAYTIKQN YETEPQN B 
4 ~ oe ia 3 s -~ a §: , 
d¢avepa mTovjoar (Gmep 6 apiOunrixds moet: Kai yap Ti 
a 4 f ¢e ? s 4 4 ~ ’ > , 
€or. rHv povdda droriberat, Kai Gre éorw): trav 8 exdv- 
TwY péoov, Kal wv €oTt TL Erepov aittov THs ovaias, €ore SV 
amodeifews, Womep cizopev, SyAwaat, pH TO Ti eoTw aro- 
decxvuvras. 

‘Opicpos 8 éretdy) Aéyerar elvar Adyos Tov Ti ear, da- 
vepov Ort 6 pev Tis €aTat Adyos TOU Ti Gnpaiver TO Gvopa 7} Ad- 
yos €repos dvopaTwdns, olov ti onyuaive [ri eorr] Tpi- 
ywrov. Gmep éxovtes Ott Eott, Cyrotpev dia ti €otw- xare- 

s > v > A ~ a A 4 oe w e > > + 
mov 8 ovtws é€ati AaBety ad pr) topev Gri eorw. 7 8 airia 
elpnrat mporepov Tis xaAemornTos, Gti ovd’ ef E€oTw 7 py 
w > > “ A , 4 > > ‘ ~ 
iopev, GAN’ 7 Kata aupBeBnxds. (Adyos 8 els dori Siyds, 
© A , a c 3 (4 e A ~ a > «4 
6 pev avvddopw, wWamep 7 “Idids, 6 5€ TH ev Kab? eves 8y- 
Aoty pn Kata avpBeByKos.) 

Tt 4 a e > a Ld ig > Ul wv > 5.) A 

Ets peév 87 Gpos é€otiv dpov 6 etpnudvos, aos 8° eortiv 
Ld # e ~ A tow o € x 4 , 
opos Adyos 6 SyAdv Sid Ti EoTW. WoTE O LEV TPOTEPOS oNpLAI- 

Ls é > w ce > Na . Lid we 
ver pev, Seixvvar & ov, 6 8’ votepos davepov ore éorat olov 


admodeikis Tob tt éeoTt, TH Béoer Siadepwv ris dmodetkews. 


ta h > cad x hs ~ 5. , > 4 > ~ 
Siaddper yap eimety Sia ti Bpovra nai ti €or. Bpovry: epet 
x oe 4 ee la > ta tt ~ > ~ 4 ae 
yap ottw pev “dior amocBéwurat To mip ev tots védeat’’: 
, ? x if td 2 Ls A > , 
ti 8 dori Bpovry; yodos drocBewupevov mupds ev védeow. 
4 « b a ¢ A id tb 7 ege +8 3 , 
wore 6 avros Adyos dANov TpdTov Aéyerat, Kal wdi pev amo- 
# egos x e - we > 7 a a , 
dectis ovveytis, wot Sé dpiapids. (Ere eariv dpos Bpovris yo- 
gos ev védeat: Toto 8’ eati ris Tot Ti €otw drrodei~ews oup- 
mépacpa.) 6 S€ TwY adudowy dpiopos Oéats eori Tod Ti eoTw 
dvaTrodetKros. 
w Ld ¢ s cz A , ~ , bg > ‘ 
Eorw dpa dptopos «is prev Adyos Tot ti dotw avare- 
+ A “a , > a , 
dexros, els 5€ cavdAdoyicpds Tod Ti €or, mrwdcE Siad€epwy 
~ 3 t tf A a a > 3 f, 
Tis adrrodeifews, rpitos S€ ris Tod ti €orw amodetLews avp- 
~ ‘ ~ ~ 
mépacua. davepov ody ex THV eipnucvwy Kal THs €oTt Too Ti 
» ~ 
€orw dmddetkis Kai TOs OK EOTL, KAaL TiVwY EoTL Kal TiVwY OUK 
w Mw ~ id ~ 
€orw, ért 8° dptapids Trocaxyds Te Aé€yerat Kal mds TO Tt 
> 5) ~ # ” ‘ i. 
€ort Seckvuct Kal 7s ov, Kal Tivwy €ott Kal Tivwy ov, Eri Se 


b26 péowv A odotas-+-Kai rod elvar 3iri]ré rt ABdn® = ri€ort 
seclusi, om. ut vid. P: habet Bu: ri éorw § Ad 32 xaArends A 
33 obros Ad 35 }om. B 36 7G nAn: 70 ABd dnAdy n3 
38 mpoctpnucvos n 94%2 S:adedpor x! 3 epet D: + pew ABdn 
4 0vrTw pevom. d: otrw Td pev n! 7 énjéene’ B: dr dint 10 amodet- 
xtixos A II dpa om. m!: +6 A advanddexrov A 3 7¢om, B 
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b b 
9. 93°24-11. 94°9 
A > f ~ w « ~ > rd -~ > ~ 
mpos amddetiw ras exer, Kal mas evdexeTat Tod abrod elvat 
Kal 7@s ovK evdexeTar. 
ia A de > ’ Pa 2 bingred AY rae 3 
met S€ eémiotacGar oldpefa Grav cid@pev THY aitiav, 
74 4 , é A A it tT ig a ‘ c 
alria: 5€ rérrapes, pia pev TO Ti Hv elvar, pia 5é TO Tivwy 
ovrwy avayen tobr’ elvar, érépa S€ 7) Ti mpa@rTov exivnce, Te- 
taptn dé TO Tivos évexa, mGoat abrat dua rot pdoov Sel- 
Kvuvrat. 7d Te yap od OvTos Todt avayKn elvat pids pev 
, , > Mw ~ \ s / 
mpotdcews Andbeiaons otK €or, Svoiv Sé TovAdytoTov 
~ ’ 
tobro 8° €ariv, Grav & pécov éxwow. TovTov ov évds dy- 
plévros TO ovupmépacua avayen elvar. SHAov S€ Kal Wee. 
8 ‘ ie 4 07; e > e Ni os rz La > On - ” 7 ’ 67; 
ta Ti OpOn 7 ev jyKuKAiw; Tivos dvTos ophy; Eotw by opby 
ep Fs A, juicea bvotv dpbaiy ef’ Fs B, H ev tyixv- 
kriw ef? 4s I. rot 8) 70 A ri dpOnv indpyew ra I rh 
? ~ e ¢ w 4 o 4 x ~ w ¢ 
év 7@ huixvKriw aitiov ro B. avery pev yap tH A ion, 7 
dé ro I rH B- 800 yap dpbadv nyicera. tod B ody ovros 
¢ ‘ Sui >? Aa ‘ ~ T € 4 ~ 8 Tv ‘ > 
jpiceos SU0 dpbdv 76 A tH I brdpye (toiro 8 Fv to ey 
¢ f ? x ~ 4 > ‘ > “~ i > t 
qyuxv«riw dpOnv elvar). todro S€ tadrov dort TH Ti Hv elvat, 
~ ~ ld ‘ Ld > 4 ‘3 ‘ A é Ro 
T® Todro onpaivew tov Adyov. GAAad py Kal To Te W elvar 
atriov déSexrai To écov <dv>. 
To Sé dia ti 6 Mydixds 1déAenos 
’ id > a é oe ~ a » a o 
eyeveto 'A@nvaiots; tis aitia tod moAcpetoBar 'APnvaious; dru 
3 , 2? > 4 > # ~ x a | 
eis Ldpdes pet "Epetpiewv évéBadov' totro yap exiyoe 
mp@tov. mddAenos &f’ ob A, mporépous eicBar<civy B, “A@n- 
vaio. To I’. tmdpye. 8) 76 Br I, 16 mporépois euParet 
a 3 ra A . -~ ~ A a , 
tois ‘A@nvaios, ro 5€ A 7H B- modAcpotot yap tots mpd- 
? ia ¢ a La ~ x x % 
Tepov ddixnoacw. trdpye dpa TH pev B rd A, 70 Tode- 
petcbat ois mpotépois adpfact- toiro 8€ to B_ rots 
3 a J. / ‘ > rg v ‘ > 50 
AOnvaiots: mpdtepor yap wpfav. péoov apa Kat evraila 
70 altiov, TO Mp@Tov Kwihoav. 
@ > Ww ‘ @¢ c 
Oowv & airiov 76 evexa tivos— 
‘ Ud ~ ov € a a ‘ > ‘ 4 
oloy Sa ti mepimatet; Grws tyaivn: ba ti olxia éorw; 


21 Fv om. nt 22 4 1 ABn! 24 o5 Om. 7 25 buoi B 
27 8¢om. d xaiom.n 28 rivos} 9 rivos D 29 Svoiv ABE: 
Suaiv d: Svetv n 33 yutoews ABdn! 10?) rH A 34 totro BdP: 
tour AnE 7&@ P, Aldina: ro A BdnE 35 7@ Tobro} rovTw 6 
ni 76 DP: rod ABdn?: rovroun 36 6vom. ABdn! éom.n 
37 tis]}4d = "AOnvaious} ’A@nvains B by éxiviOn Adn? 2 eloBad- 
Aew dnt 3 mporepous n: mpérepov Bekker = eux BdAAewv dn 4 Tous 
"AOnvaious n 5 ddtxjpacv A 6 mporepov D rotto] rob Ald 
Bray D4 :+70 y fecit n 7 ~™poTepov ABdn! 8 atreov! + év ols 
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ANAAYTIKQN YETEPQN B 


@ o A , A 4 la ~ e UJ © 3 
10 Gmws awlyntar Ta oKxevy—TO pev evexa TOU byuive, To 8 
4 ~ a, a la 4A > A , a a 
évexa Tod awlecbar. dia ri S€ dod Seirvov Set mepinareiv, 
‘ @ tf n ort ta iy > ‘ ao 
Kal €vexa tivos det, ovdev diadéper. mepimatos amo Seimvou 
T A A > Ad ‘ a Leal Ral B ‘ e a >3> 
» TO py emmodalew ta atria ef’ od B, ro byuivew éd 
od A. éorw 57 tH amo Setxvov tepimarety imdpxov TO Tot- 
a” > a ~ 
15 ety pun emimoAdlew ta oitia mpos TH oTOpat. THs KolAlas, 
4 ~ a ~ a. ~ 
Kal Tovro byewov. Soxet yap Urdpyew TH Tepimarety TS I 
A ‘ A > , ‘ , 4 4 ‘ A e 
70 B ro pn emeroddlew ta atria, tovTw Sé€ ro A TO vyt- 
/ , T ” ~ ~ ‘ e , ‘ ct & 
ewov. tl ody airiov t@ I rot ro A tbrdpyew ro od evexa; 
A ‘ A ’ , ~ > , ‘ w bd , , 
To B ro pH emmodAdlew. tobro 8 eotiv wamep éxeivou Ad- 
20 'yos' 70 yap A otrws dmodobjcerar. Sa ri 8€ ro B rh I 
w Ld a Mt AS ¢ te ‘ ov wt ~ 4 
€orw; ott Tobr’ €art To tyaivew, TO otTws exew. Set Se 
perarapBavew tods Adyous, Kai ovrws paddov exacTa 
aA e a, ~ 
gavetrat. ai 5é yeveoes dvdmadw evraiba Kal emi tav 
KaTad Kinow aitiwy: éxet pev yap TO péaov det yevécba 
25 Tpwrov, evratOa Sé€ ro I, ro €oxatov, TeAevtatov S€ TO 
od evexa. 
> ys de 4 J x >| cid s x ba 
Evbeyerat 5€ 1d adto Kai Evexd twos elvac Kai e&€ 
> , fo Py b.' ~ Xr - A a eae ‘ 3 ? > , 
dvayxns, olov 8a tod Aapmrijpos to fds: Kal yap e& avdy- 
xys Stepxerat TO puxpopepéotepov Sua tov petlovwy mrdépwy,- 
~ é ~ 
zoeimep pds yiverat TH Sudvat, Kal Evexd Twos, Smws 1 
, , ? - > . > 4 A f > ra 
mTatwpev. dp ody et eivar evddyeTat, Kai yiveoBar evdéxe- 
a ~ > 
rat: woTrep et BpovTG <dt> dmoaBevvupevou Te Tod Tupos avayKy 
, ‘ a a, > € € , rg > 
ailew Kat pogety Kai, ef ws of ITvbaydpewi gacw, amet- 
Ajjs Evexa tois ev TH taprdpw, omws PoPdvrar; mAciora 
4 ay ww .7 , > - ‘ , , 
35 0€ Tolabr’ €ort, Kal pddvora ev Tots Kara dvow ovvioTape- 
4 = ¢ a « 
vols Kal auveoTmow: 7 pev yap evexd Tov moet gpvots, 7 
3 7 > , i 4 ’ ¥ 4 la e ‘ 4 * 4 
8 &€ dvdyxns. 4 8 avayKn Sirty 7 pev yap Kara dv- 
a . A € a ¢ ‘ at € A x ¢ , o , 
Q5% ow Kai THY opp, 7 5é Bia 1%) mapa THY Oppnv, wonep Hi- 
> > , ‘ Ww .7 4 a > > ? ‘A 
Bos &€€ avdyxns Kal dvw Kal xdtw déperat, GAN od dia 
‘ b] A > ¢ > ‘7 ~ > 4 , ‘ 4 3 , 
THY alTiy avaykny. ev dé rois amo Stavolas Ta pev ovdéroreE 
> A ~ » , e 4 > ¢ hal z , 39? > 
amo Tov avropdrov Umdpxet, olov oikia % avdpids, odd €& 


bio ro] jd pevom. Ald 11 Sea ri Se] Sed ré d: ro Sé Sid rin 
12 Set+ mepimaretv n 14 7@ Adn?E: 76 Bn movetvy om. d 15 70 
oropa n 16 trapxe. An?: imdpye 59 Bn Ta" Bt, fecit n: ro ABd 
17 todro B} Toa A 18 rob om. n? 20 rf om. nm} sé om. D 
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11. g4>10-12. 95°38 
> , 3 > a id x 4 7 > ‘ , a € , 
dvaykns, GAN’ evexd tov, ta S€ Kal amo rbyns, olov vyi- 5 
, , x > a > 4 ‘ t 
ea Kal owrnpia. pddrtora dé ev Goots evdéxerat Kai dde 
‘ w o 8 > A 4 ¢ id > ov x , 
Kal GMws, Grav, 7) amo TUyNs, 7) yeveots } Ware TO Tédos 
a ld a td ’ ‘ a a, a iz > a 4 
ayabdv, évexd tov yiverat, Kai 7 ploe.  Téexvn. amd Tv- 
nw” > > A oe r 4 , 
xis 8 ovdeév Everd tov yiverat. 
4 ? > 4 ia , > -~ td ‘ a“ 
12 To 8 adro airov dort trois ywopevots Kai Tois yeyevn- to 
, a > , ~ 
peévots Kal tots éoouevots Gmep Kal tots oto (1rd yap pé- 
” s - A a 
gov airtov), mAnv Tots pév ovaw dv, Tots S€é ywwopevors ywd- 
aA oa LA ‘ > 
pevov, tots 5€ yeyevnuevots yeyernucvoy Kai éeaopévors éod- 
i ‘ Uj , > 
pevov. olov dia ri yéeyover exdreufus; Sudte ev peow yéyovev 
ig ~ , de fd , wv ‘ , Ww > , 
9 yh yiveras Se Store yiverar, €orar dé Sid7e Corar ev peow, 15 
Kal €are dudre €otw. Ti €ate Kpvatadros; ciAndbw 87 dre Vdwp 
“4 Ld 23) al s s >7> i J 4 
mennyos. vdowp ef od I, memnyos ef od A, aitiov ro 
pécov ef od B, éxdrceufis Beppot mavredns. dmdpyer 57 
~ | +. 4 Ss ta “ > > ha v 
ta I ro B, rovrw 8€ ro memnyeva to ef ob A. yivera 
, ” ~ 
3€ xpvotaAdos ywopevou tot B, yeyévnrar S€ yeyevnevon, 20 
€atat 8” eoopevov. 
4 \ Ey ” ” ‘ ry ° r 
To pev obv ovTws aitiovy Kai od airwv dua yiverat, 
Gray yiwnrat, Kal €orw, Grav 7° Kal emi Tov. yeyovevar Kai 
égeoOar woavtTws. emi Sé t&v py dua dp €orw ev TH av- 
~ Le og -~ i a LA La w 
vexet xpovw, womep Soxet Huiv, aa dAdwy alia elvat, 25 
=” 3 ~ 
Tov rode yevéaOat Erepov yevopevov, Kal Tot écecBat ErEpov ead- 
‘ ~ , r 2 ” Ww > id A ‘ 
frevov, Kat Tod yivecBar Sé, ef te Eumrpoobey eyevero; ects 57 
dmé tod voTepov yeyovdtos 6 avAdoytopds (dpyn Se Kai 
TouTwy Ta yeyovora): 56 Kai emi T&v ywoperwy woavtrus. 
amo 5€ Toi mporépov ovx éoTw, olov emel Tdd€ yéyover, OTt 30 
768° Uotepov yéyovev’ Kal éml tod écecBat woatTws. ove 
yap dopiorou 008’ dpicbevros état Tot xpovov war’ eet TobT’ 
3 A 5% ~ A #Q> > A ? wn , ‘ 
ddnbés etmeivy yeyovévar, 108’ aAnbés eimetv yeyovevar 10d 
Uorepov. ev yap TO perabd yetdos eorat 70 elmety totrTo, 
ww , U e > > A , ‘ > 4 ~ ’ 
75) Barépov yeyovétos. 6 8 atros Adyos Kai emi Tod €ao- 35 
> ‘ *Q2? w ‘ 
pévov, ovd’ eet 1dde yéyove, Td8’ EoTat. TO yap pecov 
~ ~ ~ > 
oudyovov Set elvat, rv yevopevwy yevopevov, TY Eeaopevwy 
~ s ~ 4 we ~ 
EOOpevov, THY ywvopevwy ywopevoy, THY dvTwy dv: TOO Sé ye- 
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x ~ w % LJ f ¢€ f w ww 
yove kal Tob €orar ovdx evddxerat elvar dudyovov. ett ote 
4o Gdpiatov evdexeTat elvar tov xpdvov tov petakd otf? wpt- 
95> copevov: eidos yap eorat 76 eimetv ev TH petakd. emioKe- 
mréov S€ TL TO OUvéxov WaTE pETA TO yeyovevat Td yiveoBaL 
Umdapxew év Tois mpdypacw. 7 ShAov Gru ovK EoTw exope- 
voy yeyovoTos ywopuevov; odd€ yap yevdopevov yevopevou’ Teé- 
5 pata yap Kat droua: Womep ovv oddé ariypat elow aAdr- 
» 2¢ RANQ) , w A > , ANS 
Awy éexopevar, o85€ yevoueva: dudw yap dédiaipera. ovd€ 
, A A 
51) yevopevov yeyernuévov bia To abro- TO péev yap ‘ywope- 
> , 
vov Siaipetor, TO 5€ yeyovds adiaiperov. womep odv ypayph 
mpos aTtypny exer, oUTW TO ywdopevov Mpos TO Yyeyovds: év- 
ro uTapxet yap area yeyovdra ev TH ywouevp. parov be 
davepws év tots KabdAou epi Kwroews Set AexPjvar epi 
ToUTwV. 
, \ 7 a a n > a ’ ~ ’ 
ITepi pev obv rot mas av edetis ywouerns tis yeve- 
we A , ‘ w ba a ’ , > 4 
gews Exot TO pécov TO aitiov emi Tooobrov etAnddw. dvdyKn 
1s yap Kal ev TovTos TO pécov Kal TO mpwTov deca elvat. 
e ‘ id > 4 & 7 a ‘ ‘ , 
otov 70 A yéyovev, erei to I’ yéyovey (Uarepov dé 7o I” ye- 
La ‘ t > 4 ‘ . ‘ A > a, 
yovev, éutrpoobev de to A- apy) S€ To I’ bia 7o eyyirepov 
rod viv elvat, 6 eorw apy Tod ypovov). To de I’ yéyover, ef 
70 A yéyovev. tod 84 A yevopévou avdyxn to A yeyovevat. 
we ‘ 1 ~ x f t 3 4 
20 aittov 8€ to I rot yap A yevoyevou to I’ avdyan yeyo- 
vévor, Tod 5¢€ I yeyovdros avaykn mpdtepov to A yeyovevar. 
otrw Sé AapBdvovT. Td pécov orjoerai mou eis dpecov, 7 
del mapeuteceirat Sia TO ameipov; od ydp eoTw éxduevov 
s 4 oe > a. ? ’ a # oe 
yeyoves ‘yeyovdros, wamep eAexOn. add’ dpkacbai ye Suws 
2s avayKn am dpécov Kal amd Tod viv mpwrov. dpoiws bé 
‘ % ‘ ~ Ww > A > ‘ > ~ ° we ‘ 
Kal emi tod éorat. ef yap dAnOés eimeiv Gre eorat to A, 
> ¢ 4 ax Oe > a @ x A ww , 3° 
dvayxn mpotepov adnbés eirety Ore TO éotat. TovTou 
w ‘ > + A ‘ Ww , ‘ a 
airuov ro I: ef pev yap to A é€orat, mpdrepov ro I’ éorau: 
> ‘ A w 4 4 w ¢ f > w 
et b€ 76 I €atat, mpdrepov 76 A €orat. dpoiws § dmeipos 
e * > td A ’ 
307) Toun Kal év TovTots: od yap eoTW eadpeva exdueva dA- 
AA > ‘ be ‘ > 4 La Xr t Mw ‘ 
AnAwy. dpxyn 5€ Kat é€v tovrois dyecos Anmréa. exer Se 
Ss ~ > > , ~ 
otTws emi ta&v épywy: ei yéyovey oikia, avayxn TeTpHaOat 
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I2. 95°39-13. 96726 
f ‘ , ~ x td oe > # / 
AiBovs Kai yeyovévat. tobro bia ti; dre dvdyKn Bepedov 
A 
yeyovevat, elmep Kal olxia yéyovey’ ef dé OepedAtov, mpd- 
if ta > 4 7 > w ? ‘ & , 
tepov Aifous yeyovévat dvdykn. mddAw et EoTat oikia, waad- 
‘ 4 ~ 
Tws mpotepov eaovra HiBor. SeixvuTac S€ dua rod pécov 
, 
Opoiws: €otrar yap Oepedvos mpdorepov. 
3 ‘ ’ toa ? a“ i , ‘ a 
Erei 8 opGpev ev tots ywopuevors KixAw twa yéverw 
+ ? iy ~ Ww ¢ > la ‘ , 
ovoay, evddxerat Totro elvat, elep ErowrTo adArAots TO pé- 
‘ ca > 4 > 
gov Kal ot akpot ev yap TovTots TO avrioTpépe eoriv, Sé- 
~ % ~ > a o 
dextat S€ tofro ev Tots mpwrots, ort avriotpéder Ta oup- 
A ~ > % oA. ~ 
mepdopata: To S€ KUKAW TotTd éoTw. emi Sé Tov Epywy 
t ~ ~ > 
paiverat dde BeBpeypevns tis ys avdyen atpida yeve- 
aba, tovrov S€ yevouevov védos, TovTov 8€ yevouevov tdwp- 
4 A Ld > , t A ~ ~ ¥ ‘ 
tourou S€ yevoyevov avaykn BeBpéxPoar tiv yiv- Tobro 8” Fv To 
’ > ~ w ‘ , ey x > ~ e ~ 
e& dpyis, wore KUKAw TrepteAjAvOev- évds yap attay dstovoby 
‘ ~ 
OvTos ETEpov Ett, KaKeivou GAXO, Kal ToUTOU TO TpMTOV. 
"E Pie we % 4 la > # ‘ 7 
‘ort eva pev ywopueva Kabddov (aet Tre yap Kal 
74 4 M4 ~ a al vA * +3 > s ‘ a c 
emt TavTos oUTws 4 exe 7) yiverat), Ta Sé Get prev ov, ws 
ay s ‘ ’ t ? = Ld wv s f 
emt TO Todd dé, olov od mas avOpwros appyv To yevetov TpL- 
~ - > e a8 ‘ , ~ * , > , ‘ 
xovrat, aA’ ws emi 76 moAv. THv 87 ToLovTwY avdyKn Kal 
A 4 e te ‘ A > A 2 A ~ 
TO pégov ws emt TO moAvd elvar. ef yap TO A kata tod B 
Kafdrov Katyyopeirat, Kal totro Kata Tobi I xafddov, avaynn 
~ ‘ > ‘ a 
kai to A xara tot I" dei wat éxi mavtos Katnyopetobat- 
~ ta 3 %. ta x > x + ae F > ? ¢ ra 
Totro yap €att To KaOdAov, TO emi mavTi Kai dei. GAN’ oreé- 
KeiTO ws émi TO TOA: dydyKn apa Kal TO pecoy ws emi 
A ‘ t % >4? a A 4 UJ x ~ € 
TO TOAD elvat TO ef’ 08 TO B. Eaovrat Toivyy Kal TaY ws 
oN ‘ A >? ‘ A 4 © _ a ‘ ‘ ud v 
emt TO troAv apxat apecot, doa ws emt TO OAD ovTWS EoTW 


SY 


q yiveras. 


13 Ilds pev obv ro Ti eotw els Tods Spovs amodidoTat, Kal 


c ‘ 3 , nn e 4 La > aN > Ww ” 
tiva Tpdmov amddettts 7) dptapos €oTw adrot 7 ovK éoTw, elpy- 
Tat mporepov: mas Sé Set Onpevew ta ev TH ti are Katy- 
yopovpeva, viv Aéywpev. 

~ ‘A e i >. € ¢ w > tz tf ‘7 
Tav 8 dnapydvTwy det éxdoTrw eva eémexreiver eri 

s % ‘ wo ~ LA é A LJ 1.5 a e ll 
mr€ov, od pevror Ew Tot yevous. Aéyw dé emi wA€ov Urdp- 
v e , ‘ « ¢ , ? A Ls A ‘A 
xew doa trdpye pev éxdorw Kabodov, od pry ddd Kai 


634 yeyovévat! .,. Oezédov om. m1! oixia yéyovev scripsi, habet FE: ofxiav 
yeyovévaa ABd 37 Gepédtos NE: Bepédov ABd 38 €v om. n* 
39 €nowro] olovra d 40 dxpo. BnAn®: dpo Ad 9673 yivecBar 
Aldina 4 TovTou... végos om. d 5 Bpéxeo@a d 7o om. d 
6 adrdvom. nt 15 ro*nAn®: «at ABd Wrodrt+aid ds ABE: 
om, dn 23 Adyoper d'n 
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ANAAYTIKQN YETEPQN B 
ig > 
ddMw. olov gore te 6 mdon Tpidds vrapyer, adda Kal p17) 
La @ ‘ a ia ta ~ c > x .7 3 
Tpiadt, womep To Ov Umdpyer TH Tpidds, GAXad Kal 421) 
? ~ > A a ‘ A e c Ul / 
apiOud, adda Kal ro mepirrov trapxyet Te mao7n Tpiuds 
4 ’ x 4 ¢ , . 4 ~ / € Lg > ? 
kal émi mAdov inapye (Kai yap TH mevrads vmapyer), aAr 
% a ~ ‘ c 4 x ‘ ? id ? + .¥ 4 
ovx Ew Tot yevous: 7) pev yap mevTas apiOyds, oddev S€ ew 
apiOuot mepirrov. ta 8) Totatra AnnTéov péxpt ToUTov, ews 
rooatra Andby mp@rov dv éxaotov pev éni mAdov imdpSet, 
oe 
dmavra 8€ py emi mAdov: tavrny yap avdyKn ovoiay elvat 
~ ‘ 
Tod mpaypatos. olov rpidds imdpyer mdon apiOuds, TO Te- 
~ ‘ ~ 
piTtov, TO mp@tov audorépws, Kal ws pq petpetcBar dpi- 
Ou Kal ws pn avyxeicBar &€ apiOpdv. tobro tow 787 
éoriv 7) Tpids, apiOucos mepirtos mpa@Tos Kal Wi mp@ros. Tov- 
Tw yap ExacTov, Ta pev Kal Tots mepirrois mdow Umdpxet, 
A | a 4 ~ 4 id ‘ 2 , > ‘ ‘ 
7o 8€ reAevtaiov Kal rH Sudb&s, mdvra Sé odderi. eet SE 
Sed7jAwrar tiv ev rots dvw drt KabddAov pev €ote Ta ev 
T® ti é€ort xatnyopovpeva (ra xabdAov S€ avayxaia), TH Se 
, ‘ ? > tT w 4 4 > ~ ff. > A 
tpiadi, xal ef’ od GAXov ovTw AapBdverar, ev TH Ti €oTt Ta 
AapBavopeva, ovtws €& avdyxns pev av ely tpias Taira. 
Ld ’ ? , > ~ ~ > 4 , 2 ‘ ~ 
ort 8 ovaia, ex travde SHAov. avdyKn ydp, ef pt) TovTO Hy 
tpidds elvat, olov yévos ti elvar TodTo, } wvopacpevoy 7 avuw- 
vupov. €oTat toivuy éml mAdoy 7 TH Tpidds Urdpxov. bro- 
xelaOw yap Towtrov elvat TO yévos Wore Undpyew Kata bu- 
>, 4 , ’ tA ‘ e 4 w n a 
vapuv émi mA€ov. ef toivuy pndert vmdpye. GAAw 7 Tails 
aropois tpidot, Toor’ ay etn TO Tpidds elvar (UroKeioOw yap 
Kal Totro, 4 ovaia 7 éxdorou elvar 7 emt Trois drdopots Eoxa- 
Tos TowavTn KaTHYyopia): Wore opoiws Kal dAAw dTwoty Tay 
ory dSeryPevTwy 76 abra@ elvat Eorar. 

Xp) 8é, Grav GAov tu mpayparednrai tis, Sedeiv 70 
yévos eis Ta dropa TH cide ta mpwra, oloy dpiOuov els 
, x td bd 4 > a © A ~ 
tpidda Kai Svuada, 8’ otrws exeivwy dpiopovs teipacbar 
4 % , ~ ‘ , ‘ > ~ 
AapBdvew, olov «dOelas ypaypys Kal KUKAov, Kal dpOAs yw- 
vias, peta 8€ tobro AaBdvra ti Td yévos, olov mérepov Téav 


~ na ~ ~ A ‘ a. A ~ ~ 

Tmocay 7 THY Tou, Ta tia maby Oewpetv Sia THY Kowdv 

427 7. om. 1 28 xai py BnT: py A: py xaid 31 bk] od n} 
33 AnpOG dnET : AndOein AB mAéov dnET: rdciov AB 39 maou 
om. n 1 éni nl dé om. n!: 8€ wai d 267.0m, A xaddAov 
scripsi: dvayxata codd. AnEP 5 ovrws om. B® 8 mAdov nE: 
mActov ABd ‘Io Undpyee om. nt 12 xai] 7 n) rots SCripsi, 
habet ut vid. E: rats codd. €cxdros n 14 8ex8évrev codd. P: 
Angévrwy Pre acre An 17 xat Svdda om. A 19 TO 


moc@ Bi 


13. 96*27-97°13 

mpwrav. Tots yap ouvTiBepevots ex Tay aropwy Ta oUp- 
Batvovra ek trav opicpadv €orat SpAa, Sia 7d apyn elvar 
mdvrwy Tov dptopov Kat Td arAotv Kai tots dmdois Kal? 
e A 4 , AS ft ul ”~ > ca ’ 
atta vUndpyew Ta avpBatvovtra povois, Tots 8°’ aAdots Kat 
> ~ e ‘ la € A x x f ‘ 
exetva. at 5€ Saipecers ai xaTa tas Suapopas xprjouor 
elow eis TO ovTW peTievar’ ws perro. Secxvdovow, eipyTat ev 
Tots mpdorepov. xprhoysoc 8 av elev cde pdvov mpos TO avA- 
AoyilecOar 76 Ti eotw. Kaito. Sdbecev y’ av oddev, ddd’ eb- 
Od Xr “ a tf ~*~ > > > ~ or , , 
bs AapBdaverr adravra, womep av ef e€ apxys eAadpBave 
tis dvev THs Staipécews. Stadéper S€ te TO mpwTov Kat vore- 
pov Td&v KaTryopouperwy Katnyopetabar, olov eimety Cov Tye- 
pov Siérouv 7 Simouv CGov jpepov. ei yap amav éx dvo éori, 
Kat € Tt TO C@ov TEpoV, Kat madAw €k TovTov Kal THs dia- 
fopads 6 avOpwros 7 6 te Symor’ €or TO &v yivdpevov, dvay- 
Katov dteAduevov airetabar. 

“Ext mpos To pydev mapadtreiy 
ev T@ ti eorw ovrw pdvws evdéyerar. Grav yap TO mp&rov 
Andon yévos, av pev tdv Kdtrwhéy twa S.atpécewy Hap- 
Bdvn, ov« éeureceirat dav eis tobro, olov od ma&v Ca@ov 7 
€ ld ~~ E. > 3 4 ~ 4 co 
oAdrrepov 7) axilorrepov, adda mrivov Cov dav: rovrou 
yap Siadopa atin. mpurrn S€ Siadopa dor. Cwov eis Hv 
4 ~ ? cA ¢ ta ‘3 x ~ » e 4 
dmav C@ov epminrer. opoiws S€ Kai trav aAdwy éxaorTov, 

4 ~ M ~ a ~ e > > 4 vr Mw % a 
Kai trav ew yerav Kai ta@v tn’ adr, ofov dpyidos, ets Tv 
Lid 4 3 tf ‘ 3 a oo % a, e > T. 
amas dpvs, Kai tx@vos, eis Av amas ixOs. ovTw peév odv 
Badilovre eotw ectd€var Gre oddev mrapadéAerrrat- GAdws be 

a a > a” 4 Ay > tA % + ‘3 a“ a 
Kal mapaXietv dvayxaiov Kai pn eidévar. otdev S€ Sef tov 
optldpevov kat Svatpovpevov amavta eidévat Ta OvTa. Kai- 

> 4 , , 4 x > fA x x 
Tot advvatov act tiwes elvat tas Siadopas ciddvar tas mpos 
éxaoTov pn €iSdTa ExacTov: avev 5€ THV Stadopdv ov elvar 
w ? tA ka a ‘A . > x , La 4 
exaotov eidévat: od yap pn Siadeper, Tavrov elvat TovTw, od dé 
diagépet, €repov TovTov. mpaTov peév odv TovTo WebSos- ov yap 

a) ~ A 4 .7 ‘ ‘ ¢ , 
Kata mdocav Sitadopay Erepov' moAAai yap Siadopai vrdp- 
xovot tois abrots t@ cider, GAN’ od Kar’ ovciay ovdé Kal” 


bat mpdrov A*nEP 23 rev BEP: om. Adn éptopov A? BnEP: 
optapa@y Ad 24 Umdpya n 25 xpjatpol Cdn AnEPT : xpijatpai AB 
28 y’] & B: om, nEP* 3o7som.d rtévA 32 nav d 346 
om. A 39 GX’ od arnvov At 9742 C@ov om. n éxdorov ABE: 
éxdotw n: Cqov éxdarov d 5 Badiler n} mapareAnmra Al 6 
mapareizery d — odSév Sé] oddev B: ovSe d 7] dmav n 8 ras®] ra d 
to ot A diaddpp Ad = elvar robro Bs od Bn An‘: od Ad 
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€ Ld .y a ld 3 é ‘7 X 5. x: 
atta, eita Otay AdByn TdvTiKeieva Kal THY Siadopay Kal 
Ld ~ ? rz > ~ ~” > A, .7 td ? , 

15 Ort way euminrer evratOa 7 évtatba, Kal AaBn ev Barépw 
A a s ~ FA > +9 # oI ra 
To Cntovpevov elvat, kal tobro ywuoKxn, oddev Siadeper eldé- 
n A > tA ? > ov ~ ca ¢ 
vat 7 pn eidévae ef dowv Karynyopoivrac aAAwy at d.a- 
f 4 4 o n~” a cA Mw ’ ~ 
gopai. gavepov yap dt. dv otrw Badifwy eAOn eis tatra 
. ¢ Ww ft o a a ~ > , ‘ 2 
Gv pyxére €ott Siadopa, e&er tov Adyov rhs ovaias. 7d 8 
20 Gtray éeumintew eis THv Staipeow, dv 7) dvriuceipeva dy pt) 
ba 
éoTe petaét, odx altna’ dvdykn yap dmav ev Oarépw 
avrdy elvar, elmep exeivov Stagopd éore. 
> ‘4 ~ ~ 

Eis 8€ 70 KatacKevdlew pov Sa Ta&v.diatpécewy Tpidy 

a ~ a” ‘ a 
Se? oroxydlecOar, tod AaBetvy ra KaTnyopovpeva ev TH Ti 

25 €OTL, Kal TabTa Tafar Ti mp@rov 7 Sevrepov, Kal dt. Tadra 
mavta. éate 8€ rovtwy év mp@tov bia tobi dvvacba, worrep 
‘A ‘A , cia € 4 ‘ ‘\ ~ 
mpos avpBeBnxds ovMoyicacBar dru Urdpye, Kal Sia Tob 
yévous Katacxevdca. 7d 8€ raga ws Set EoTar, av TO 
~ 4 ~ 3 w 34 ~ a ~ > 
mpa@rov AdBn. totro 8 €éarar, cav AnPOH 6 w&aw akodAov- 
30 Get, exetvw Sé pn mdvra- avdykn yap elvat zu rotobrov. 
é po eA C4 > 4 ~ J ¢ % 4 ‘ad 
AndBevros Sé tovrov non emi t&v Katw 6 adbros Tpdros: 
Sevtepov yap 7O Ta@v GAAwy mp@tov éorat, Kai tpirov 76 
Tay éxopévwv: adapeBévros yap Tob dvwhev 7d éxdpevov 

~ ” ~ nw” e 4 LS 7 5 A ~ w 
Tay aMwy mpa@tov état, dpoiws b€ Kal emi tay dAwv. 
oe 3 La ~ ‘3 > ~ ~ la oo 

35 OTe 8 dmavra rabra, gavepov ex tobi AaPety 7d te mpd- 
A ? ¢ oe ~” , a a ~ € ia 
Tov KaTa Staipesw, Gr. admav 7 Tdde H TOde C@ov, trdp~ 
yer Sé€ 7d8e, Kai madw todrov ddov rHv Siadopdy, tot 8é 
rerevtaiou pnkete elvar Siadopav, 7 Kal evOds pera tijs 
FA Cand ~ ta * 4 wi w” ~ 
redeutaias StadopGs tod auvdAov py Siadepew elder Ere TobTOo. 
g7> SfjArov yap Sre ovre mAclov mpdoxertar (mavra yap €v TH Ti 
> we oA wv ba f > z bal ‘ wa 
éotw elAnmrat TovTwy) ovTe amodeiTer oder 7 yap yEevos 7 
diadopa dv ein. yévos pev ody Td Te Tp@rov, Kat pera 
al ~ ~ rd € 7 A ~ 
tav Siahopéiy toiro mpocAapBavdpevov: ai d:adopai de ma- 
we ES x w wv € ¥ to 7 n 5 cd 
5 Gat é€xovTar: od yap éTt éotw votéepa: cider yap av diépepe 

A a ~ 

76 Tedevtatov, Tobro 8 elpyrar pr) Siadeper. 
~ A a > a >t X oe % > - 
Znrewv dé Set emiPremovra emi ta sGpoia Kal ddia- 


a1q efra om, A 15 ort Gv} drav d 16 rovroud = evo n 
17 GAN’ dy d 19 €orar B 20 dnavr’ n* G tt xeluevad at ev] 
pevad 22 gored etut vid. EP: éora: ABn 23 Oécewv PrP 24 74 
om. n} ti] ron 27 mpos+76 71 dmdpfe d 28 €orat om. d 
35 8€ mdvra nEC re om. nPS 36 xara] xai 7rd A 37 dAov] rob 
GAov ratrou d 39 eter ere fort. Bl: r@ cfSexr Ere nw: ef re Ad: eta 
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I3. 97°14 14. 98° 
~ a 4 > 4 we ft >] 
fopa, mpatov Ti dmavra tavrov éxovow, elra mddw éd 
érépots, A ev tabr@ pev yever exeivois, eici S€ avrois pev 
% A ~ ’ a > e @ > > 4 v4 
ravTa 7@ eer, exeivwy 8 Erepa. Grav 8’ emi tovTwy Ax- 10 
~ ‘ , % , ‘ x, 8 ~ a e , > ‘ ~ 
$04 ti mavra tabrov, Kai emi Tov GMwv spolws, emi Trav 
> td , ~ ? > i. e bal > e wT 
eAnupevwy médAw oxoreiy et tadrév, ews dv eis Eva EAOD 
Aégyov- obros yap €arat tol mpdypatos spiopds. éav S€ pr) 
tA ’ @ > % > , un c ~ 4 .] n ” 
Badifn ets Eva Grd’ els S¥0 7H mAclous, SHAoV StL ovK av ety 
ov ‘ , > x , 4 ’ A 
é&v te elvar to Cntovpevov, ava TAciw. olov Adyw, el Tits 
€or, peyadopuxia Cytotwev, oxentéov emi twwy peyado- 
puywv, ods topev, ti exovow &v mdvres F tototro. ofov ef 
AdkiBiddns peyardoywyos 7) 6 AywWreds xai 6 Alias, ri 
év dmavtes; TO pry avexecbar vBpilopevor- 6 pev yap émo- 
Adunoe, 6 8 eunnoe, 6 8 dréxrewev éautdv. mdAw é¢’ 20 
érépwv, olov Avadvipov 7) Swxpdtous. ei 57 To dduddopor el- 
vat edruxoivres Kail druxoivres, taidtra S00 AaBwy oKore 
ti 7d abro exyovow 4 Te amdbea 7 mepi Tas TYxas Kal 
e ay e a > ta , 8 x PS) if 8 , *. to bel A 
H pH vropovy atialoperwy. ei S€ pydév, Svo eidn av etn 
a co A: % ’ ’ c ~ 4 O6A ’ , 
THs peyadowvyias. alei 8 dori mas dpos KaBodou- od ydp Ti 25, 26 
odbarud A€éyer TO Uyrewov 6 iatpds, GAN’ 7 mavri 7 etBer ad- 
, «nat A to e ¢ had x 06 A ~ 
opicas. padv te To Kab” Exacrov dpicacbat 7 Td KabdAov, 5i6 Sei 
> x ~ > 4 S -% A Ls cA .7 
amd tov Kal? éxaora emi ra xabddAov peraBaiverr- Kai 
yap af dpwrupiat AavOdvove. padMov ev tots Kabdrov 7 ev 30 
a > s eo . 0? a 2 4, a : 
tots ddiaddpots. womep S€ ev tais amodei~eot Set td ye 
a, e , ov x ? -~ v A , 
ovMeroyioar Umdpyew, ovTw Kal ev Tots dpots Td aadges. 
~ > 4 LS A ~ > oF > ta A > 
tobro § é€orat, av Sia trav Kal” Exacrov eiAnupevwy FTO ev 
e , td ee if ‘ oe x =~ % A 
éxdotw yéver dpilecBar ywpis, olov Td dGpowv pr mav adda 
TO €& xpwpac. Kal oxynpact, Kal d€0 To ev dwvh, Kai 35 
4 | Re, x x i > , x ig ’ 
ovtws émi to Kowov Padilew, edAaBovpevoy py dpwrupia 
evriyn. et 5é€ pry StaréyeoGar Set petadopais, SyAov dri 
ovd dpilecBar ovre perapopais ovre daa A€yerar petadopais: 
dtadréyecbar yap dvdyen €orar petadopais. 
14 IIpéds 8€ 1O éxew ta mpoBAjpata exdrdyev Set tds 98 
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2 a A A 4 w x > 4 ¢ ‘4 
Te dvaTopas Kal Tas Siaipéoes, ovTwW b€ exAdyew, brobduc- 
vov 70 yévos TO Kowdv amdvrwr, olov ef C@a ein Ta TeBew- 
tu ~ ‘ 4 e a - ‘ tA 
pnpeva, troia marti Caw vtrapxe, Anpbe&twv S€é rodrwr, 
smdAv tay Aondy 7H mpwTw wota mavTi Emerat, olov el 
Tovro Opvis, Tota mavTi Emerat Gpvibi, Kai oUTws alel TH ey- 
- ~ A 4 ” mw rd ‘ ‘ , ¢ ta 
yurata: SiAov yap ore eLopev dn Adyew 7d ba ti Urdp- 
yet Ta Eopeva tois bro 76 Kowdy, olov dua Ti avOpmrw 
} tmmw trapye. €orw S€ (Gov ef’ od A, ro S€ B ra 
‘ ~ ~ 
10 éndpeva travti Cww, ef adv 8€ I A E ta twa Cha. 87- 
‘ A ‘ x e , ~ A A \ if é 
Aov 87 Sa ti 76 B badpye t@ A: dia yap To A. cpoiws 
‘A ‘A ~ ” 83 8 FN ~ 4 ¢ 2 ss , 
S€ Kal rots dAAots: Kal det emi Trav KdTw 6 abros Adyos. 
Nov pev ody xara ra mrapadedopéva Kowa dvduara 
A€yopev, Set S€ pr povoy emt todtTwy oKometv, aAAd Kal 
yopev, iad , 
3 ~ , 

15 dv GAXo te 0689 tadpxov Kowdv, éxAapBdvovta, «fra trict 
tour axodovlet Kai wota tovTw émetat, olov trois Kepata 
we = 4 x aA x 4 > , > , ‘ 
€xovar To éxew extvov, 7d pr) audwdovr’ elvar- mdAw 76 

, % cad s w ~ x A , > id e Be; 
xépat’ éxew tiow emetar. SHAov yap sia ri exeivots vdrdp- 
feu 70 eipnyevov: dia yap To Képar’ exew brapEe. 

20 “Ere 8 ddAos zpomos éoti Kata To avddoyov eéxAdyew. 
a A ~ % 4 x > , a na a ia . 
év yap AaBety ovx €ote 76 adrd, 6 det Kadecat oymov Kai 
dkavOav Kai dotobv: égrar 8 émdpueva Kal tovTos worep 
pds twos dicews THs Toravrys ovens. 

x 3 3 A ta 7 % x 5 ~ J 3 A 
Ta 8 atta mpoBAjpatd - €or. Ta pev 7H TO avro 

25 péoov éxew, olov Gr. mdvra avtimepioracis, tovTwy 8 ena 
TH yéver tatta, doa éyer Siadopas 7H dAAwy 7 dAdAws 
elvat, ofov Sa ti yet, F Sia Ti eudaiverar, Kai Sa Ti 
Ipts: dmavra yap Tatra To avro mpoBAnud eore yever 

4 A > ¢ > ? mt o A A ~ A 
(mdvra yap avdxdaots), GAN cider erepa. ta 5€ TH 7d 
4 ¥ ‘ A a ‘ s ~ '¢ 

30 péeaov Uo TO €repov peécov elvar Suaddper trav mpoPAnpa- 
twv, olov dia ti 6 Netdos dOivovtos tod pnvos paAdov pei; 
Sid7e yeyepuntepos POivaw 6 pels. Sia Ti SE xeypepubrepos 

€ ~ 
Plivwy; dSidte 4 ceAjvn amodeime. taita yap ovTws exe 


mpos aAAnAa. 


a2 € om, Ad éxAdye B?, fecit n: d:addyer ABd 5 mow B 
q7aa 876 om. n w4])yn ronk: rot ABd 12 xdTw} 
dAwy ABE 15 dw d 16 zoiw d 17 dpdddovr’ A? 
21 xaAetoba n aymov nit: ajmeov Ad: onmetov BT 22 €or: ABE: 
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14. 9872 16. 98°29 
16 ITepi 8 airiov Kat od airiov dmopycee pev dy Tis, 35 
dpa ore umdpyet TO airtatdv, Kai TO aitioy Umdpyer (wa- 
’ ”~ Bal + - A x wv ~ ‘} ‘ 
mep ei puddoppoet H exAciret, Kal 70 altwov Tod éxAcirew 
By a ” e > a> 4 , we N 
% puAdoppoeiv €orar’ olov ef Totr’ éott 7d TAaTéa exew Ta 
CA ~ 8’ > 4 b A ~ > ¢ oa * LY b 
pidra, Too exXeimew TO THY yhy ev péow elvarr ef yap 98 
A € s w a A Mw > ~ cd 4 Ww 
py trrapxet, Go Te €oTat TO alriov atray), et Te TO alrtoy 
ordpyet, dua Kal Td airiardy (olov ef ev péeow H yi, eK- 
Aeiret, 7 €f tAatddvddov, guddoppoet). ef 8 ovrws, ap’ 
av ein xal Sexviorro 8° ddAyjAwy. €otw yap To pvdAdop- 5 
pociy ef od A, 7d dé mAatidvdAdov ef’ ob B, dumedos 
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CONSPECTUS OF THE CONTENTS 
ANALYTICA PRIORA 


BOOK I 
A. STRUCTURE OF THE SYLLOGISM 


1. Preliminary discussions 
1 Subject and scope of the Analytics. Definitions of funda- 
mental terms. 
2 Conversion of pure propositions. 
3 Conversion of modal propositions. 


2. Exposstion of the three figures 
4-6 Assertoric syllogisms, in the three figures. 
7 Common properties of the three figures. 
8 Syllogisms with two apodeictic premisses. 
g-11 Syllogisms with one apodeictic and one assertoric premiss, 
in the three figures. 

12 The modality of the premisses leading to assertoric or 
apodeictic conclusions. 

13 Preliminary discussion of contingency. 

14-16 Syllogisms with two problematic premisses, with one 
problematic and one assertoric premiss, with one prob- 
lematic and one apodeictic premiss, in the first figure. 

17~19 The same, in the second figure. 

20-2: The same, in the third figure. 


3. Supplementary discussions 
23 Every syllogism is in one of the three figures, and reducible 
to a universal mood of the first figure. 
24 Quality and quantity of the premisses. 
25 Number of the terms, premisses, and conclusions. 
26 The kinds of proposition to be proved or disproved in each 
figure. 


B. MODE OF DISCOVERY OF ARGUMENTS 


1. General 


27 Rules for categorical syllogisms, applicable to all problems. 
28 Rules for categorical syllogisms, peculiar to different prob- 
lems. 


29 
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Rules for reductio ad imposstbile, hypothetical syllogisms, and 
modal syllogisms. 
2. Proper to the several sciences and arts 
Division. 


C. RESOLUTION OF ARGUMENTS 


. Resolution of arguments into figures and moods of syllogism 


Rules for the choice of premisses, middle term, and figure. 

Error of supposing that what is true of a subject in one respect 
is true of it without qualification. 

Error due to confusion between abstract and concrete terms. 

Expressions for which there is no one word. 

The nominative and the oblique cases. 

The various kinds of attribution. 

The difference between proving that a thing can be known, 
and proving that it can be known to be so-and-so. 

Substitution of equivalent expressions. 

The difference between proving that B is A and proving that 
Bis the A. 

The difference between ‘A belongs to all of that to which B 
belongs’ and ‘A belongs to all of that to all of which B 
belongs’. The ‘setting out’ of terms is merely illustrative. 

Analysis of composite syllogisms. 

In discussing definitions, we must attend to the precise 
point at issue. 

Hypothetical arguments are not reducible to the figures. 

2. Resolution of syllogisms in one figure into another 
3. Resolution of arguments involving the expressions 
‘ts not A’ and ‘ts a not-A’ 


BOOK II 


A. PROPERTIES OF SYLLOGISM 


More than one conclusion can sometimes be drawn from the 
same premisses. 


2-4 True conclusions from false premisses, in the three figures. 
5-7 Reciprocal proof (i.e. inference of one premiss from the 


conclusion and the converse of the other premiss), applied 
to the three figures. 


8-10 Conversion (i.e. inference of the opposite of one premiss 


from the other premiss and the opposite of the conclusion), 
applied to the three figures. 
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11-13 Reductio ad tmposstbile in the three figures. 

14 The relations between ostensive proof and reductto ad im- 
possibile. 

15 Reasoning from a pair of opposite premisses. 


B. FALLACIES, ETC. 

16 Fallacy of petitio princtpit. 

17-18 Fallacy of false cause. 

19-20 Devices to be used against an opponent in argument. 

21 How ignorance of a conclusion can coexist with knowledge of 
the premisses. 

22 Rules for the use of convertible terms and of alternative 
terms, and for the comparison of desirable and undesirable 
objects. 


C. DIALECTICAL MODES OF ARGUMENT REDUCIBLE TO THE THREE 
FIGURES OF SYLLOGISM 
23 Induction. 
24 Argument from an example. 
25 Reduction of one problem to another. 
26 Objection. 
27 Inference from signs. 


ANALYTICA POSTERIORA 
BOOK I 


A. THE ESSENTIAL NATURE OF DEMONSTRATIVE SCIENCE 


The student’s need of pre-existent knowledge. Its nature. 

The nature of scientific knowledge and of its premisses. 

3 Two errors—the view that knowledge is impossible because 
it involves an infinite regress, and the view that circular 
demonstration is satisfactory. 

4 The premisses of demonstration must be such that the 
predicate is true of every instance of the subject, true of 
the subject per se, and true of it precisely qua itself. 

5 How we fall into, and how we can avoid, the error of thinking 
our conclusion a strict universal proposition when it is not. 

6 The premisses of demonstration must state necessary con- 

nexions. 
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B. PROPERTIES OF DEMONSTRATIVE SCIENCE 


The premisses of demonstration must state essential attri- 
butes of the same genus of which a property is to be proved. 

Only eternal connexions can be demonstrated. 

The premisses of demonstration must be peculiar to the 
science in question, except in the case of subaltern sciences. 

The different kinds of ultimate premiss required by a science. 

The function of the most general axioms in demonstration. 

Error due to assuming answers to questions inappropriate to 
the science distinguished from that due to assuming wrong 
answers to appropriate questions, or to reasoning wrongly 
from true and appropriate assumptions. How a science 
grows. 

Knowledge of fact and knowledge of reasoned fact. 

The first figure is the figure of scientific reasoning. 

There are negative as well as affirmative propositions that 
are immediate and indemonstrable. 


C. ERROR AND IGNORANCE 


Error as inference of conclusions whose opposites are im- 
mediately true. 

Error as inference of conclusions whose opposites can be 
proved to be true. 

Lack of a sense must involve ignorance of certain universal 
propositions which can only be reached by induction from 
particular facts. 


D. FURTHER PROPERTIES OF DEMONSTRATIVE SCIENCE 


Can there be an infinite chain of premisses in a demonstra- 
tion, (1) if the primary attribute is fixed, (2) if the ultimate 
subject is fixed, (3) if both terms are fixed? 

There cannot be an infinite chain of premisses if both ex- 
tremes are fixed. 

If there cannot be an infinite chain of premisses in affirmative 
demonstration, there cannot in negative. 

There cannot be an infinite chain of premisses in affirmative 
demonstration if either extreme is fixed. 

Corollaries from the foregoing propositions. 

Universal demonstration is superior to particular. 

Affirmative demonstration is superior to negative. 

Ostensive demonstration is superior to reductto ad tmpossibile. 

The more abstract science is superior to the less abstract. 
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28 What constitutes the unity of a science. 

29 How there may be several demonstrations of one connexion. 
30 Chance conjunctions are not demonstrable. 

31 There can be no demonstration through sense-perception. 

32 All syllogisms cannot have the same first principles. 


E. STATES OF MIND TO BE DISTINGUISHED FROM SCIENTIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE 
33 Opinion. 
34 Quick wit. 
BOOK II 


A. THE RELATION OF DEMONSTRATION TO DEFINITION 


1. The possible types of inquiry 
1 There are four types. 
2 They are all concerned with a middle term. 


2. Aporematic consideration of the relation of demonstration to 

definition 

3 There is nothing that can be both demonstrated and defined. 

4 It cannot be demonstrated that a certain phrase is the defini- 
tion of a certain term. 

5 It cannot be shown by division that a certain phrase is the 
definition of a certain term. 

6 Attempts to prove the definition of a term by assuming the 
definition either of definition or of the contrary term beg the 
question. 

7 Neither definition and syllogism nor their objects are the 
same ; definition proves nothing ; knowledge of essence can- 
not be got either by definition or by demonstration. 


3. Positive consideration of the question 
8 The essence of a thing that has a cause distinct from itself 
cannot be demonstrated, but can become known by the 
help of demonstration. 
g What essences can and what cannot be made known by 
demonstration. 
1o The types of definition. 


B. CAUSES, AND THE METHOD OF DISCOVERY OF DEFINITIONS 


1. Inference applied to cause and effect 


11 Each of four types of cause can function as middle term. 
12 The inference of past and future events. 
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2. The uses of division 


13 The use of division (a) for the finding of definitions. 
14 The use of division (5) for the orderly discussion of problems. 


3. Further questions about cause and effect 

t5 One middle term will often explain several properties. 

16 Where there is an attribute commensurate with a certain 
subject, there must be a cause commensurate with the 
attribute. 

17-18 Different causes may produce the same effect, but not in 
things specifically the same. 


19 D. How WE COME BY THE APPREHENSION OF FIRST 
PRINCIPLES 


TABLE OF THE VALID MOODS 


THE following table is taken in the main, but with certain altera- 
tions and additions, from A. Becker’s Die arist. Theorie der 
Méglichkeitsschliisse. A stands for a universal affirmative pro- 
position, E for a universal negative, I for a particular affirmative, 
O for a particular negative. A", Ac, AP stand for propositions of 
the form That all S be P is necessary, contingent (neither impos- 
sible nor necessary), possible, E., Ec, Ep for those of the form 
That no S be P is necessary, contingent, possible, I", Ic, IP for 
those of the form That some S be P is necessary, contingent, 
possible, O», Oc, OP for those of the form That some S be not P 
is necessary, contingent, possible. 

P.S. = perfect (self-evident) syllogism. C. = reduce by con- 
version. R. = reduce by reductio ad impossibile. C.C. = reduce 
by complementary conversion (i.e. by converting ‘For all S, not 
being P is contingent’ into ‘For all S, being P is contingent’, or 
‘For some S, not being P is contingent’ into ‘For some S, being P 
is contingent’. Ec. = prove by éx@ears. 

Whenever an apodeictic and a problematic premiss yield an 
assertoric conclusion, they yield a fortiori a conclusion of the form 
It is possible that . . ., and Aristotle sometimes but not always 
points this out. 

Apart from certain syllogisms which are easily seen to be 
validated by complementary conversion, and which for that 
reason Aristotle does not trouble to mention, the only valid 
syllogism he omits is EI*O in the second figure. 


COMMENTARY 
ANALYTICA PRIORA 


BOOK I 


CHAPTER 1 


Subject and scope of the Analytics. Definitions of fundamental 
terms 


24°10. Our first task is to state our subject, which ts demonstra- 
tion; next we must define certain terms. 

16. A premiss is an affirmative or negative statement of some- 
thing about something. A universal statement is one which says 
that something belongs to every, or to no, so-and-so; a particular 
statement says that something belongs to some, or does not 
belong to some (or does not belong to every), so-and-so; an 
indefinite statement says that something belongs to so-and-so, 
without specifying whether it is to all or to some. 

2z. A demonstrative premiss differs from a dialectical one, in 
that the former is the assumption of one of two contradictories, 
while the latter asks which of the two the opponent admits; but 
this makes no difference to the conclusion’s being drawn, since in 
either case something is assumed to belong, or not to belong, to 
something. 

28. Thus a syllogistic premiss is just the affirmation or denial 
of something about something ; a demonstrative premiss must in 
addition be true, and derived from the original assumptions; a 
dialectical premiss is, when one is inquiring, the asking of a pair 
of contradictories, and when one is inferring, the assumption of 
what is apparent and probable. 

616. A term is that into which a premiss is analysed (ie. a 
subject or predicate), ‘is’ or ‘is not’ being tacked on to the terms. 

18. A syllogism is a form of speech in which, certain things 
being laid down, something follows of necessity from them, i.e. 
because of them, i.e. without any further term being needed to 
justify the conclusion. 

22. A perfect syllogism is one that needs nothing other than the 
premisses to make the conclusion evident ; an imperfect syllogism 
needs one or more other statements which are necessitated by the 
given terms but have not been assumed by way of premisses. 

26. For B to be in A as in a whole is the same as for A to be 
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predicated ot all B. A is predicated of all B when there is no B 
of which A will not be stated; ‘predicated of no B’ has a corre- 
sponding meaning. 


24*r0-11. Fparov... dmodexricis. A. here treats the Prior and 
the Posterior Analytics as forming one continuous lecture-course 
or treatise ; for it is not till he reaches the Posterior Analytics that 
he discusses demonstration; in the Prior Analytics he discusses 
syllogism, the form common to demonstration and dialectic. 

tivos ... oxédis might mean either ‘what the study is a study of’ 
(ros being practically a repetition of zepi ri), or ‘to what science 
the study belongs. Maier (2 a. 1 n.), taking rivos, and therefore 
also émorjuns dodexrucgs, in the latter way, as subjective 
genitives, renders the latter phrase ‘the demonstrative science’. 
But to name logic by this name would be quite foreign to A.’s 
usage; émoriun dzodexrium is demonstrative science in general 
(cf. An. Post. 99't5-17), and the genitives must be objective. 

civeiv ... Stopivar. A. not infrequently uses the infinitive 
thus, to indicate a programme he is setting before himself, the 
infinitive taking the place of a gerund; cf. Top. 106210, 13, 21, etc. 
The imperatival use of the infinitive is explained by Ktihner, 
Gr. Gramm. ii. 2. 19-20. 

16. Mpéracis. The word apparently does not occur before A. 
In A. it is found already in De Int. 20623, 24, Top. 101>15-37, 
1043-37, etc. A apdraas is defined, as here, as one of a pair of 
contradictory statements (ayriddcews pds pdptov, De Int. 20624). 
That is its form, and as for its function, it is something to which 
one party in a discussion asks the other whether he assents (De 
Int. 2022-3). Strictly, it differs from a wzpdBAnpa in that it is 
stated in the form ‘Is A B?’, while a wpdBAnpa is in the form 
‘Is A B, or not?’ (Top. 1or>28-34); but in some of the other 
passages of the Topics mpordoets are stated in the form said to be 
proper to wpofArjara. Further, it appears that the function of 
mpotdcers is to serve as starting-points for argument. Thus the 
Aristotelian usage of the term zpdraors is already to be found in 
works probably earlier than the Prior Analytics, though it is 
only now that constant use begins to be made of the term. 

The usage is derived from a usage of zporeivery as meaning 
‘put forward for acceptance’; but of this again as applied to 
statements we have no evidence earlier than A. In A. it is not 
uncommon, especially in the Topics; wpoteiveoOar occurs once in 
the same sense (164>4). The only other usage of zpéracts which 
it is worth while to compare (and contrast) with this is the use 
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of it in the astronomer Autolycus 2. 6 (c. 310 B.C.) and in later 
writers, to denote the enunciation of a proposition to be proved. 

17. obtos S€ F xa@dAou F ev pepe: FH Abidpictos. In De Int. 7a 
different classification of propositions in respect of quantity is 
given. Entities (ra mpdypara) are divided into 7a xa9dAov and 
Ta xa’ éxacrov, and propositions are divided into (1) those about 
universals; (2) predicated universally, (6) predicated non-univer- 
sally ; (2) those about individuals. This is the basis of the common 
doctrine of formal logic, that judgements are universal, parti- 
cular, or singular. The treatment of the matter in the Prior 
Analytics is by comparison more formal. It ignores the question 
whether the subject of the judgement is a universal or an indivi- 
dual, and classifies judgements according as the word ‘all’, or the 
word ‘some’, or neither, is attached to the subject ; and the judge- 
ments in which neither ‘all’ nor ‘some’ appears are not, as might 
perhaps be expected, those about individuals, but judgements 
like ‘pleasure is not good’, where the subject is a universal. In 
fact the Prior Analytics entirely ignores judgements about indi- 
viduals, and the example of a syllogism which later was treated 
as typical—Man is mortal, Socrates is a man, Therefore Socrates 
is mortal—is quite different from those used in the Prior Analytics, 
which are all about universals, the minor term being a species. 
A.’s reason for confining himself to arguments about universals 
probably lies in the fact mentioned in 43242-3, that ‘discussions 
and inquiries are mostly about species’. 

22. 76 TOV évavTinv ... éemornpnv. The Greek commentators 
rightly treat not ‘the same science’ but ‘contraries’ as the logical 
subject of the statement, which is aSwpioros because it says tov 
evaytiwy and not mdvrwy trav (or tewdv) evaytiwy (Am. 18. 28-33, 
P. 20. 25). 

22-5. Siadepe....é€oriv. Demonstration firmly assumes the 
truth of one of two contradictories as self-evident (or following 
from something self-evident); in dialectic the person who is 
trying to prove something asks the other party ‘Is A B?’, and 
is prepared to argue from ‘A is B’ or from ‘A is not B’, according 
as the interlocutor is willing to admit one or the other. 

26. éxatépou, i.e. rod Te dmodecxviovros Kal Tod Epwrdvtos. 

br2. év tots Tomots etpyrat, i.e. in 100%27-30, 1048. 

13-14. ti Siadepear .. . Siadexrint. cvdAAoyorixy mpdracrs is the 
genus of which the other two are species. 

14. 50’ axpiBeias . .. pyOycerar. What distinguishes demon- 
strative from dialectical premisses is discussed in the Posterior 
Analytics (especially 1. 4-12). 

4985 U 
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16. “Opov. dpos in the sense of ‘term of a proposition’ seems not 
to occur before A., nor, in A., before the Analytics. It was 
probably used in this sense by an extension from its use to 
signify the terms of a ratio, as in Archytas 2 éxxa €wv7t Tpeis dpot 
Kata Tay Tolav brepoyav ava Adyov. This arithmetical usage may 
itself have developed from the use of dpos for the notes which 
form the boundaries of musical intervals, as in Pl. Rep. 443d 
Gamep Spous tpeis dppovias . . ., vedrns Te Kai trdrys Kal péons, 
Phileb. 17 d rods dpous tHv Siactnpatwr. The arithmetical usage 
is found in A. (e.g. E.N. 113155 éoras dpa ws 6 a pos mpds Tov 
B, odrws 6 y mpos tov 5, cf. ib. 9, 16). It also occurs in Euclid 
(e.g. V, Def. 8), and if we had more of the early Greek mathematical 
writings we might find it established before A.’s time. His logical 
usage of the word is no doubt original, as, indeed, dpov 8€ Kad 
suggests. It belongs to the same way of thinking as his use of 
dxpa for the terms and of 8:dernza for the proposition, of €uainrew, 
mapeprinrew, éupddAdecba, and xatamuxvodcba, of peifwv and 
édattwv (épos), of mp&rov, pécov, and écxarov. 

The probable development of the logical usage of these 
words from a mathematical usage as applied to progressions 
is discussed at length by B. Einarson in A.J.P. lvii (1936), 
155-64. 

16-17. olov . . . xatnyopeitar, The technical sense of xaryn- 
yopetv is already common in the Categories and in the Topics. 
It does not occur before A., but is an easy development from the 
use of xarnyopeiv ti Tivos (kata Twos, 7rept Twos), ‘to accuse some- 
one of something’. 

17-18. mpootiBepévou . . . py elvar. The vulgate reading 7 
mpooriBeyevov 7 Statpoupévov tot efvar nai pr elvar betrays its 
incorrectness at two points. (1) The true opposite of mpoori- 
Geuévov, both according to A.’s usage and according to the nature 
of things, is not diatpoupevov but adaipoupevor ; (2) even if ddatpov- 
pévov be read, the text would have to be supposed to be an 
illogical confusion of two ways of saying the same thing, 7 
mpooTiBepevov 7 adatpoupévov tod elvar, and mpoorifepevov 7 Tot 
elvat 7) Tod py elvar. A. can hardly be credited with so gross a 
confusion, and though the Greek commentators agree in having, 
substantially, the vulgate reading, they have great difficulty in 
defending it. There are many other traces of interpolations which 
were current even in the time of the Greek commentators (cf. 
the apparatus criticus at #17, 29, 3221-9, 34>2-6). The text as 
emended falls completely into line with such passages as De Int. 
16716 Kal yap 6 tpayeAados onuaiver pév Tt, obmw Sé adnbes 7) Weddos, 
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éav py TO elvat 7 pn elvac mpooreOy, 21627 én” exelvwy 76 elvat Kai 
70 pe elvat mpoobécets. 

18-20. cuAAoyiopos ... efvar. The original meaning of cvAdo- 
yileoBar is ‘to compute, to reckon up’, as in Hdt. 2. 148 7a ef 
‘EdXjvev retxyed Te Kal épywy anddefw avAdoyicairo. But in Plato 
the meaning ‘infer’ is not uncommon, e.g. Grg. 479 c Td cup- 
Baivovra éx rob Adyou ...a., R. 516 b a. mepi adrob drt xrA. So too 
in Plato we have ovAAoyioyds in the sense of ‘reasoning’, in Crat. 
412a ovverts . . . Sdfevey av worep o. elvar, and in Tht. 186d év 
Hey... Tots maPnuaow ovn eve emornun, ev dé TH epi exetvwy a. In 
A. avAdoyifecBat and avAdoyiouds, in the sense of ‘reasoning’ are 
both rare in the Topics (cvAdroyilecBar 101%4, 153%8, 157535-0, 
160623, cuAdoytopds i. and 12 passim, 13077, 139°30, 156%20, 21, 
157518, >38, 158*8—30), but common in the Sophistics Elenchi. It has 
sometimes been thought that the parts of the Topics in which the 
words occur were added later, after the doctrine of the syllogism 
had been discovered; but this is not necessary, since the words 
occur already in Plato, and the developed Aristotelian doctrine 
is not implied in the Topics passages. 

The definition here given of svAAoy.opds is wide enough to cover 
all inference. Thus A. does not give a new meaning to the word; 
but the detailed doctrine which follows gives an account of some- 
thing much narrower than inference in general, since it excludes 
both immediate inference and constructive inference in which 
relations other than that of subject and predicate are used, as 
in‘A = B, B=C, Therefore A =C’. 

zI-2. to S€ S:a tadra . . . dvayxaiov. This excludes, as Al. 
points out (21. 21-23. 2), (1) povoAnuparor avAdoyiopol, enthymemes 
in the modern sense of that word, such as ‘A is B, Therefore it 
is C’; (2) what the Stoics called duéodo. Adyor, such as ‘A is 
greater than B, B is greater than C, Therefore A is greater than 
C’, where (according to Al.) another premiss is implied—‘that 
which is greater than that which is greater than a third thing is 
greater than the third thing’; (3) arguments of which the pre- 
misses need recasting in order to bring them into syllogistic form, 
e.g. ‘asubstance is not destroyed by the destruction of that which is 
not a substance, A substance is destroyed by the destruction of its 
parts, Therefore the parts of a substance are substances’ (4722-8). 

22-4. TéAeiov ... avaykatov. Superficially this definition of a 
perfect syllogism looks as if it were identical with the definition of 
a syllogism given in 518-20. But if it were identical, this would 
imply that so-called dreAcis cvAAoyiopoi (i.e. inferences in the 
second and third figures) are not avAAoyiopoi, while both *12-13 
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and 22-6 imply that they are. The solution of the difficulty lies 
in noticing that ¢avfvat 76 dvayxaiov is used in 24 in contrast 
with yevéadae 76 dvayxaiov in the definition of syllogism. An 
imperfect syllogism needs the introduction of no further pro- 
position (efwHev dpov) to guarantee the truth of the syllogism, 
but it needs it to make the conclusion obvious. The position of 
imperfect syllogisms is quite different from that of the non- 
syllogistic inferences referred to in >21-2n. The latter need 
premisses brought in from outside ; the former need, in order that 
their conclusions may be clearly seen to follow, the drawing out 
(by conversion) of premisses implicit in the given premisses, or 
an indirect use of the premisses by veductio ad impossibile. 

26. ob phy etAnrrat 84 tpotacewy, ‘but have not been secured 
by way of premisses’. 

26-8. 1d 8€ . . . éotiv, ‘for A to be in B as in a whole is the 
same as for B to be predicated of every A’. If ‘animal’ is pre- 
dicated of every man, man is said to be in animal as in a whole 
to which it belongs. That this is the meaning of ey dAw elvar is 
clear from 25532-s. 

29. tod Groxepévou. Al.’s commentary (24. 27-30) implies 
that he did not read these words (which are absent also from his 
quotations of the passage in 167. 17, 169. 25); and their presence 
in the MSS. is due to Al.’s using the phrase 70d droxeyzdvov in his 
interpretation. The sense is conveyed sufficiently without these 
words. 


CHAPTER 2 
Conversion of pure propositions 


25’x. Every proposition (A) states either that a predicate 
belongs, that it necessarily belongs, or that it admits of belonging, 
to a subject, (B) is either affirmative or negative, and (C) either 
universal, particular, or indefinite. 

5. Of assertoric statements, (1) the universal negative is con- 
vertible, (2) the universal affirmative is convertible into a par- 
ticular, (3) so is the particular affirmative, (4) the particular 
negative is not convertible. 

14. (1) Ifno Bis A,no A is B. For if some A (say C) is B, it 
will not be true that no Bis A; forC isa B. 

17. (2) Ifall Bis A, some A is B. Forifno A is B,no Bis 4; 
but ex hypothes: all Bis A. 

20. (3) Ifsome Bis A,some A is B. Forifno A is B,no Bis A. 

zz. (4) If some B is not A, it does not follow that some A is 
not B. Not every animal is a man, but every man is an animal. 
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2573. xaQ” Exdotrny mpdcpnow, in respect of each of these 
phrases added to the terms, i.e. dadpye:, e€ dvdyxns tndpyet, 
evdexerat Urdpyew. mpdabeas is used similarly in De Int. 21627, 30. 

6. dvriotpédew. Six usages of this word may be distinguished 
in the Avnalytics. (1) It is used, as here, of the conversion or 
convertibility of premisses. (2) It is used in the closely associated 
sense of the conversion or convertibility of terms. (3) It is used 
of the substitution of one term for another, without any suggestion 
of convertibility. (4) It is used of the inference (pronounced to 
be valid) from a proposition of the form ‘B admits of (évdéyerar) 
being A’ to one of the form ‘B admits of not being A’, or vice 
versa. (5) It is used of the substitution of the opposite of a 
proposition for the proposition, without (of course) any suggestion 
that this is a valid inference. (6) By combining the meaning ‘change 
of direction’ (as in (1) and (2)) with the meaning ‘passage from 
a proposition to its opposite’, we find the word used of an argu- 
ment in which from one premiss of a syllogism and the opposite of 
the conclusion the opposite of the other premiss is proved. 
Typical examples of these usages are given in the Index. 

14-17. Fparov ... éotw. The proof that a universal negative 
can be simply converted is by éx@eots, i.e. by supposing an imagin- 
ary instance, in this case a species of A of which B is predicable. 
‘Ifno Bis A,no A is B. For if there is an A, say C, which is B, 
it will not be true that no B is A (for C is both a B and an 4); 
but ex hypothest no Bis an A.’ 

15-34. et obv ... Umdpxor. In this and in many other passages 
the manuscripts are divided between such forms as 7@ A and 
tév A before or after rwi, ovdevi, or undevi tmdpyer. The sense 
affords no reason why A. should have written sometimes 7@ 
and sometimes 7t#v; we should expect one or other to appear 
consistently. The following points may be noted: (1) in still 
more passages the early manuscripts agree in reading 7@. (2) Al. 
has 7@ almost consistently (e.g. in 31. 2, 3, 7, 21, 23, 24, 26; 32. 
12 (bis), 13, 19, 24 (bis), 28; 33. 20; 34. 9, 11, 18, 19 (bis), 26 (bis), 
27, 28, 29, 313 35. 1, 16, 25, 26, 27; 36. 4, 6; 37. 10 (bis), 13). (3) The 
reading +@ is supported by such parallels as pydevds rot B 
(25>40, 2669, 2726, 21, >6 (bis), 28233, 6071, or as pndevi TH doyarw 
(2643, 5). (4) 7@ is more in accord with A.’s way of thinking of the 
terms of the syllogism; the subject he contemplates is A, the 
class, not the individual A’s. I have therefore read r@ wherever 
there is any respectable ancient authority for doing so. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Conversion of modal propositions 


2527. So too with apodeictic premisses ; the universal negative 
is convertible into a universal, the affirmative (universal or parti- 
cular) into a particular. For (1) if of necessity A belongs to no B, 
of necessity B belongs to no A; for if it could belong to some 4, 
A would belong to some B. If of necessity A belongs (2) to all or 
(3) to some B, of necessity B belongs to some 4A; for if this were 
not necessary, A would not of necessity belong to any B. (4) The 
particular negative cannot be converted, for the reason given 
above. 

37. What is necessary, what is not necessary, and what is 
capable of being may all be said to be possible. In all these cases 
affirmative statements are convertible just as the corresponding 
assertoric statements are. For if A may belong to all or to some 
B, B may belong to some A;; for if not, A could not belong to 
any B. 

bz. Aniong statements of negative possibility we must distin- 
guish. When a non-conjunction of an attribute with a subject is 
said to be possible (1) because it of necessity is the case or (2) 
because it is not of necessity not the case (e.g. (1) ‘it is possible 
for a man not to be a horse’ or (2) ‘it is possible for white to belong 
to no garment’), the statement is convertible, like the correspond- 
ing assertoric proposition ; for if it is possible that no man should 
be a horse, it is possible that no horse should be a man; if it is 
possible that no garment should be white, it is possible that 
nothing white should be a garment; for if ‘garment’ were neces- 
sarily predicable of something white, ‘white’ would be necessarily 
predicable of some garment. The particulary negative is incon- 
vertible, like an assertoric O proposition. 

14. But (3) when something is said to be possible because it 
usually is the case and that is the nature of the subject, negative 
statements are not similarly convertible. This will be shown later. 

1g. The statement ‘it is contingent for A to belong to no B’ or 
‘for A not to belong to some B’ is affirmative in form (‘is contin- 
gent’ answering to ‘is’, which always makes an affirmation, even 
in a statement of the type ‘A is not-B’), and is convertible on the 
same terms as other afhrmatives. 


25°29. éxatépa, i.e. both the universal and the particular 
affirmative proposition. 
29-34. ei pev yap ... Umapxo. Becker (p. 90) treats this 
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section as spurious on the ground that in #29-32 (1) ‘Necessarily 
no B is A’ is said to entail (2) ‘Necessarily no A is B’ because (3) 
‘Some A may be B’ would entail (4) ‘Some B may be A’, while 
in 240-53 (3) is said to entail (4) because (1) entails (2); and that 
there is a similar circulus in probando in 232-4 when combined 
with >ro-13. The charge of cérculus must be admitted, but the 
reasoning is so natural that the contention that A. could not have 
used it is not convincing. 

36. wpdrepov epapev, cf. *10-14. 

37-19. "Emi 8 rv évSexopéevwv . . . A€ywpev. The difficulties 
of this very difficult passage are largely due to the fact that A., 
in order to complete his discussion of conversion, discusses the 
conversion of problematic propositions without stating clearly 
a distinction between two senses of évddyec$ar which he states 
clearly enough in later passages. He has pointed out in ch. 2 
that, of assertoric propositions, A propositions are convertible 
per accidens, E and I propositions simply, and O propositions 
not at all; and in 2527-36 that the same is true of apodeictic 
propositions. He now turns to consider the convertibility of 
problematic propositions, i.e. whether a proposition of the form 
evddxerat marti (or tut) Tra Bro A bndpyew (or wy brdpyewv) entails 
one of the form évdéyerae avi (or tet) 7H A 7d B iadpyew (or 
pn tmdpyew). This depends, he says, on the sense in which 
evddxerat is used. At first sight it looks as if he distinguished three 
senses, 76 dvayxatov, 70 4) avayKatov, ro Suvarév. But these are 
plainly not three senses of evdexduevov, which could not be said 
ever to mean either ‘necessary’ or ‘not necessary’. He can only 
mean that there are three kinds of case to which evéexopevor can 
be applied. When he says 706 dvayxaiov évddyeobat Adéyouev, he 
clearly means that that which is necessary may a fortiori be said 
to be possible. The reference of 76 pp dvayKatov is less clear. 
Al. and P. suppose it to refer to the existent, which can similarly 
be said a fortior: to be possible. But that interpretation does not 
square with the example given in 6-7, evddyecbat ro AeuKdv 
pndevi ivatiw dmdpyev. It is not a fact that no garment is white; 
there is only a possibility that none should be so. What the 
example illustrates is that which, without being necessary, is 
possible in the sense of being not impossible. xai yap To dvayxatov 
Kal 70 4 avayKaioy éevddxecOar A€youev must be a brachylogical 
way of saying ‘Not only can we say of what is necessary that it 
is possible, but we can (in the same sense, viz. that they are not 
impossible) say this of things that are not necessary’. 

These two applications of -d5éxecGa: are what is illustrated in 
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bs_r3. We say, ‘For all men, not being horses is possible’, because 
necessarily no man is a horse; and we say ‘For all garments, not 
being white is possible’, because no garment is necessarily white. 
In >4-5 the evidence is pretty equally divided between rad e& 
dvdyKns Umdpyew 7 TH pn €& dvayens Urapyew and th ef avdyxns 
pen Undpyev 7 TH pn e€ dvayxns vrdpyew. The former reading 
brings the text into line with 438; the latter brings it into line 
with 7-8. But neither reading gives a good sense. While 76 pu 
avayxaiov in 238 may serve as a brachylogical way of referring 
to one kind of case in which evSéyera: may be used, 7 ut} e€€ dvdyxns 
bmdpyeww cannot serve as a reason for using it in that case. 
Becker’s insertion of yy (p. 87), in which a late hand in B has 
anticipated him, alone gives the night sense. In 4~s A. says that 
some things are said to be possible because they are necessary, 
others because they are not necessarily not the case; in >s5—8 he 
illustrates this by saying that it is said to be possible that no 
man should be a horse because necessarily no man is so, and that 
it is said to be possible that no garment should be white because 
it is not necessary that any should. The variation of reading in 
b4 and the omission in 6s are amply accounted for by the fact that 
these two applications of év8éyera: are in >5-8 illustrated only by 
examples of the possibility of not being something—these alone 
being relevant to the point he is making about convertibility. Cf. 
a similar corruption in 37435-6. 

76 avayraiov and 7d pr dvayKatov (438) refer to two applica- 
tions of one sense of evdéyerar, that in which it means ‘is possible’, 
i.e. ‘is not impossible’; to what does 76 Suvardv refer? For this 
we turn to A.’s main discussion of 76 év8eydpuevov. In 32418 
he defines it as o8 pq ovros avayxaiov, TeBévros 8’ tadpxeww, ovdév 
€orat Sia Toir’ advvarov. Since that, and only that, which is im- 
possible has impossible consequences, this amounts to defining ro 
évdeydpevov as that which is neither impossible nor necessary. (He 
adds that in another sense (as we have already seen) the necessary 
is said to be evdeydpevor.) It is to this that 76 Svvardv must point, 
and that is quite in accord with the doctrine of Svvayis pia 
évavriwy, in which a dUvapts is thought of as a possibility of opposite 
realizations, neither impossible and neither necessary. When A. 
uses evSexdpevov in this sense I translate it by ‘contingent’ ; when 
he uses it in the other, by ‘possible’. 

What A. maintains in the present passage is the following 
propositions : 

(1) ‘For all B, being A is possible’ entails ‘For some 4, being 

B is possible’. 
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(2) ‘For all B, being A is contingent’ entails ‘For some 4, 

being B is contingent’. 

(3) ‘For some B, being A is possible’ entails ‘For some A, 

being B is possible’. 

(4) ‘For some B, being A is contingent’ entails ‘For some A, 

being B is contingent’. 

(5) ‘For all B, not being A is possible’ entails ‘For all A, not 

being B is possible’. 
(6) ‘For all B, not being A is contingent’ entails ‘For some A, 
not being B is contingent’ (od« dvriorpéfer in 617 means 
‘is not stmply convertible’). 

(7) ‘For some B, not being A is possible’ is inconvertible. 

(8) ‘For some B, not being A is contingent’ entails ‘For some 
A, not being B is contingent’. 

A. argues for propositions (1)—-(4) in 40-53. ‘If for all or some B 
being A is possible or contingent, for some A being B is (respec- 
tively) possible or contingent; for if it were so for no A, neither 
would A be so for any B.’ The argument is sound when evédyerat 
means ‘is possible’, but not when it means ‘is contingent’. For 
then what A. is saying is that if for all (or some) B being A is 
neither impossible nor necessary, for some A being B is neither 
impossible nor necessary, since if for all A being B were impossible 
or necessary, for all B being A would be impossible or necessary. 
Now if for all A being B is impossible, for all B being A is im- 
possible; but if for all A being B is necessary, it only follows that 
for some B being A is necessary. Thus the conclusion of the 
veductto should run ‘Either for all B being A would be impossible 
or for some B it would be necessary’. The error is, however, not 
important, since this proposition would still contradict the original 
assumption that for all B being A is neither impossible nor 
necessary. 62-3 ef . . . mporepov need not be excised (as it is by 
Becker, p. 90), since the mistake is 4 natural and venial one. 

For propositions (5) and (7) A. argues correctly in 63-14. To 
propositions (6) and (8) he turns in b1q-19. In 32>4~13 (cf. De Int. 
19*18—22) A. distinguishes two cases of contingency—one in which 
the subject has a natural tendency to have a certain attribute and 
has it more often than not, and one in which its possession of the 
attribute is a matter of pure chance. It is by an oversight that 
in 25¢14-15 A. paraphrases 76 duvardy of #39 by a reference to the 
first alone of these two cases. The essential difference he has in 
mind turns not at all on the difference between the two cases, but 
on the difference between the sense in which both alike may be 
said évSexeoGar (viz. that they are neither impossible nor necessary) 
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and the other sense of evdéyeo8ar, in which it means simply ‘not 
to be impossible’. It is on this alone that (as we shall see) A.’s 
point about convertibility (his whole point in the present passage) 
turns. The oversight may to some extent be excused by the fact 
that A. thinks contingency of the second kind (where neither 
realization is taken to be more probable than the other) no 
proper object of science (3218-22). 

Proposition (6) has sometimes been treated as a curious error 
on A.’s part, and Maier, for instance (2 a. 36 n.), has an elaborate 
argument in which he tries to account psychologically for the 
supposed error. But really there is no error. For the reason for 
the statement A. refers us (25518-19) to a later passage, viz. 
36>35-37231. But in order to understand that passage we must 
first turn to an intervening passage, 3229-51. A. there points 
out, obviously rightly, that where éev&éyeraz is used in the strict 
sense, propositions stating that something év3dxera: are capable 
of a special kind of conversion, which I venture to call comple- 
mentary conversion. 

‘For all B, being A is contingent’ entails ‘For all B, not being 
A is contingent’ and ‘For some B, not being A is contingent’. 

‘For all B, not being A is contingent’ entails ‘For all B, being 
A is contingent’ and ‘For some B, being A is contingent’. 

‘For some B, being A is contingent’ entails ‘For some B, not 
being A is contingent’. 

‘For some B, not being A is contingent’ entails ‘For some B, 
being A is contingent’. 

With this in mind, let us turn to 36535-37231. A. there gives 
three arguments to show that ‘For all B, not being A is contin- 
gent’ does not entail ‘For all A, not being B is contingent’. His 
first argument (36>37-3723) is enough to prove the point. The 
argument is: (i) ‘For all B, being A is contingent’ entails (as we 
have seen) (ii) ‘For all B, not being A is contingent’. (iii) ‘For 
all A, not being B is contingent’ entails (iv) ‘For all A, being B 
is contingent’. Therefore if (ii) entailed (iii), (i) would entail 
(iv), which it plainly does not. Therefore (ii) does not entail (iii). 

Two things may be added: (1) ‘For all B, not being A is con- 
tingent’ does entail ‘For some A, not being B is contingent’; 
(2) as A. says in 2517-18, ‘For some B, not being A is contingent’ 
does entail ‘For some A, not being B is contingent’. Both of these 
entailments escape the objection which A. shows to be fatal to 
any entailment_ of ‘For all A, not being B is contingent’ by ‘For 
all B, not being A is contingent’. 

ba—3. SeSeura: yap ... mpdtepov, cf. *29—-32. 
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12-13. todro ... mpdrepov, cf. *32-4. 

13. dpoiws &€. . . dtroharixijs, i.e. ‘For some B, not being A is 
possible’ is inconvertible, as ‘Some B is not A’ and ‘Some B is 
necessarily not A’ are. 

14. ws émi ro TwoAU. ABd’ have ws émi woAv, and this form 
occurs in some or all of the MSS. in a few other passages (in E 
in Phys. 196>11, 13, 20, in all MSS. in Probl. 90249). But the Greek 
commentators read as ét 76 wodv pretty consistently, and the 
shorter form is probably a clerical error. 

15. xa’ Sv tpdTov .. . évSexdpevov, ‘which is the strict sense 
we assign to “‘possible”’ ’. 

19-24. viv &€ . . . éropévwv. Though A. has distinguished 
judgements of the forms ‘For B, being A is contingent’, ‘For B, 
not being A is contingent’ as affirmative and negative (439, 3), 
he now points out that in form they are both affirmative. In both 
cases something is said to be contingent, just as, both in ‘Bis A’ 
and in ‘B is not-A’, something is said to be something else. 

Maier (2 a. 324 n. 1) thinks that this section, which in its final 
sentence refers forward to ch. 46, is probably, with that chapter, 
a late addition, by A. himself. But cf. my introductory n. to 
that chapter. Becker’s contention (p. 91) that this section is a 
late addition by some writer familiar with De Int. 12 seems to me 
unconvincing; I find nothing here that A. might not well have 
written. 

24. SeyOrjceta S€ . . . Erropévwv. The point is discussed at 
length in ch. 46, where A. points out the difference between “A is 
not equal’ and ‘A is not-equal’, viz. that 7@ pév brdxerai 71, 7h 
évre ph) tow, Kal robr’ att Td dvicov, TG 8 oddev (5126-7). L.e., 
‘A is not-equal’ is not a negative proposition, merely contradicting 
‘A is equal’; it is an affirmative proposition asserting that A 
possesses the attribute which is the contrary of ‘equal’. 

25. xara S€ Tas Gvtiotpopas . . . GAAats. We have to ask 
whether the present statement refers to (a) the first two applica- 
tions of évddyera: or (b) to the third, and what rats dAdacs means. 
If the statement refers to (a), rats d\Aats means negative assertoric 
and apodeictic propositions, and A. is saying that, in spite of 
their affirmative form (19-25), negative problematic propositions 
of type (a) are, like negative assertoric and apodeictic proposi- 
tions, convertible if universal and inconvertible if particular (as 
he has said in 53-14). If it refers to (6), rats dAAats means affirma- 
tive problematic propositions of type (6), and A. is saying that 
the corresponding negative propositions, like these, are incon- 
vertible (i.e. not simply convertible) if universal, and convertible 
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if particular. Maier (2 a. 27 and n.) adopts the first view, Al., P., 
and Waitz the second. The question is, I think, settled in favour 
of the second view by the fact that the natural noun to be sup- 
plied with rats adAAats is xaraddoeow (cf. >22). 


CHAPTER 4 


Assertoric syllogisms in the first figure 


25°26. Let us now state the conditions under which syllogism 
is effected. Syllogism should be discussed before demonstration, 
because it is the genus to which demonstration belongs. 

3z. When three terms are so related that the third is included 
in the middle term and the middle term included in or excluded 
from the first, the extremes can be connected by a perfect syllo- 


gism. 


37- (A) Both premisses universal 


AAA (Barbara) valid. 

40. EAE (Celarent) valid. 

264z. AE proves nothing; this shown by contrasted instances. 

g. EE proves nothing; this shown by contrasted instances. 

13. We have now seen the necessary and sufficient conditions 
for a syllogism in this figure with both premisses universal. 


17. (B) One premiss particular 

If one premiss is particular, there is a syllogism when and only 
when the major is universal and the minor affirmative. 

23. (a) Major premiss universal, minor particular affirmative. 
AIT (Darii) valid. 

25. EIO (Ferio) valid. 

30. (6) Major premiss particular, minor universal. IA and OA 
prove nothing; this shown by contrasted instances. 

36. IE and OE prove nothing; this shown by contrasted in- 
stances. 

39- (c) Major premiss universal, minor particular negative. 
AO proves nothing ; this shown by contrasted instances. 

bro. EO proves nothing; this shown by contrasted instances. 

14. That AO and EO prove nothing can also be seen from the 
facts that the minor premiss Some C is not B is true even if NoC 
is B is true, and that AE and EE have already been seen to 
prove nothing. 
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21. (C) Both premisses particular 


II, OO, IO, OI prove nothing; this shown by contrasted in- 
stances. 

26. Thus (1) to give a particular conclusion in this figure, the 
terms must be related as described ; (2) all syllogisms in this figure 
are perfect, since the conclusion follows directly from the pre- 
misses ; (3) all problems can be dealt with in this figure, since it 
can prove an A, an E, an I, or an O conclusion. 


25°26. Awpicpévwv 5€ roUrwv Aéywpev. Here, and in 3217, 
bg, 24, the evidence is divided between Adywyev and A€youev, but 
the sense demands Adywyev. There are many passages in A. in 
which the MSS. give only Aé€youey (in similar contexts), but 
Bonitz rightly pronounces that Adywyev should always be read 
(Index, 424>58-425*10). 

29-8. Gortepov 5... dtroSeigews, in the Posterior Analytics. 

28-31. wpdtepov €... dwdSegis. The premisses of demon- 
stration, in addition to justifying the conclusion, must be dAn@9, 
mpaGta Kat aueca, yrwpyuwrepa Kal mporepa Kat airia To oup- 
nepaoparos (An. Post. 7119-7277). 

32-4. Gore tov Ecyartov . . . pr elvat, ie. so that the minor 
term is contained in the middle term as in a whole (i.e. as species 
in genus), and the middle term is (sc. universally) included in or 
excluded from the major as in or from a whole. 

36. 5 Kal 17 Bece yiverar pecov points to the position of the 
middle term in a diagram. B. Einarson in A.J.P. \vii (1936), 
166-9 gives reasons for thinking that, on the model of the dia- 
grams used by the Greeks to illustrate the theory of proportion, 
A. illustrated the three figures by the following diagrams: 


First figure Second figure Third figure 
major middle major 
A —————_. A (or M) ——————__ A (or TI) 
middle major minor 
B ————— B (or N) ————— B (or P) 
minor minor middle 
rH — FP (or £) ———— I (or £) ———— 


where the length of the lines answers to the generality of the 
terms. The principle on which these lines of varying length were 
assigned to the three terms is this: In the primary kind of pro- 
position, the universal affirmative, the predicate must be at least 
as general as the subject and is usually more general; and 
negative and particular propositions are by analogy treated as 
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if this were equally true of them. Thus any term which in any 
of the three propositions appears as predicate is treated as being 
more general than the term of which it is predicated. The para- 
digms of the three figures being (first figure) B is A, C is B, 
Therefore C is A; (second figure) B is A, C is A, Therefore C is B; 
(third figure) C is A, C is B, Therefore B is A, the comparative 
length of the lines to be assigned to the terms becomes obvious. 

Alternatively it might be thought that the diagrams took the 
form: 


First figure Second figure Third figure 
7 a = major 


A Sari one sat apo 
middle middle rmigate \ middle 
r 
minor minor minor /- minor 
B i____h 


This would serve better to rr the use of cyjua, as meaning 
the distinctive shape of each of the three modes of proof. But 
it is negated by the fact that A. describes the middle term as 
coming first in the second figure and last in the third figure 
(26639, 28415). 

39-40. mporepov . . . Aéyopev, 2428-30. 

2672-9. ei 8... AiBos. It is noticeable that in this and follow- 
ing chapters, where A. states that a particular combination of 
premisses yields no conclusion he gives no reason for this, e.g. by 
pointing out that an undistributed middle or an illicit process 
is involved; but he often points to an empirical fact which shows 
that the conclusion follows. E.g. here, instead of giving the 
reason why All B is A, NoC is B yields no conclusion, he simply 
points to one set of values for A, B, C (animal, man, horse) for 
which, all B being A and no C being B, all C is in fact A, and to 
another set of values (animal, man, stone) for which, all B being 
A and no C being B, no C is in fact A. Since in the one case all 
C is A, a negative conclusion cannot be valid; and since in the 
other case no C is A, an affirmative conclusion cannot be valid. 
Therefore there is no valid conclusion (with C as subject and A 
as predicate). This type of proof I call proof by contrasted 
instances. 

In giving such proofs by dpor A. always cites them in the follow- 
ing order: first figure, major, middle, minor ; second figure, middle, 
major, minor; third figure, major, minor, middle. 

z. ei S€. .. axoAouOet. Al. plainly read axodAouet (55. 10), 
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and the much commoner dézapyet is much more likely to have been 
substituted for dxoAov@et than vice versa. 

II-12. Spot rou bwapyew ... povas. l.e., no line is scientific 
knowledge, no medical knowledge is a line, and in fact all medical 
knowledge is scientific knowledge. On the other hand, no line 
is a science, no unit is a line; but in fact no unit is a science. 
Therefore premisses of this form cannot prove either a negative 
or an affirmative. 

17-21. Ei 8 ... d&dvarov. 418-20 refers to combinations of 
a universal major premiss with a particular affirmative minor, 
820 Gray 5é mpds To €AattTov to combinations of a particular major 
with a universal minor, #20 7 kal dAAws mws Exwouv of spot to com- 
binations of a universal major with a particular negative minor. 

Comparison with 2726-8 (second figure) and 28s (third figure) 
shows that 2617 «¢ 8’ 6 pev xafdAov Tadv cpwr 6 8” ev péper TpOs TOV 
évepov means ‘if the predicate of one premiss is predicated univer- 
sally of its subject, and that of the other non-universally of is 
subject’. Maier’s 6 8 for 6 8 (2 a. 76 n. 3) finds no support in 
the evidence and is far from being an improvement. 

24. TO ev pyxf] AexGev, cf. 2428-30. 

27. Gprorar. . . Aéyopev, 24630. 

2g. ro BI, i.e. the premiss ‘B belongs to C’. 

32. trod dbtopicrou F kata pépos Svtos. The MSS., except f, 
have ovre ddopiorou 7 Kata pépos Gros (SC. Tod érépou, i.e. the major 
premiss). But (1) the ellipse of rod érdpov is impossible, and (2) 
ddtopiorou arid Kara pépos are no true alternatives to dwodarixod 
and xaragatixod. Waitz is no doubt right in reading rod, which 
derives support from Al. ; for, ignoring ddcopicrov 7% as introducing 
an unimportant distinction, he says (61. 20-1) rod (so the MSS.; 
Wallies wrongly emends to 76) 5€ kata pépos ovros elev avi 
Tob ‘ris peilovos’: avrn yap yiverat Kata pépos. 

34-6. Spor... dpaBia. I.e., some states are good, and some 
not good, all prudence is a state; and in fact all prudence is good. 
On the other hand, some states are good, and some not good, 
all ignorance is a state; and in fact no ignorance is good. Thus 
premisses of the form IA or OA do not warrant either a negative 
or an affirmative conclusion. 

38. Gpor...xdpag. I.e., some horses are white, and some not 
white, no swans are horses; and in fact all swans are white. On 
the other hand, some horses are white, and some not white, no 
ravens are horses; and in fact no ravens are white. Thus pre- 
misses of the form IE or OE do not warrant either a negative 
or an affirmative conclusion, 
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b3, aStopicrou re Kai év pepe: AnpBévros. These words are a 
pointless repetition of the previous line, and should be omitted. 
There is no trace of them in Al.’s or in P.’s exposition. 

6-10. bwoxeicbwoav ... cuAAoyicpos. The fact that, all men 
being animals, and some white things not being men, some white 
things are animals and some are not, shows that premisses of 
the form AO do not warrant a universal conclusion; but it does 
not show that a particular conclusion cannot be drawn. Therefore 
here A. falls back on a new type of proof. Within the class of 
white things that are not men we can find a part A, e.g. swans, 
none of whose members are (and a fortiort some of whose members 
are not) men, and all are animals; and another part none of 
whose members are (and therefore a fortior1 some of whose 
members are not) men, and mone are animals. If the original 
premisses (All men are animals, Some white things are not men) 
warranted the conclusion Some white things are not animals, 
then equally All men are animals, Some swans are not men, 
would warrant the conclusion Some swans are not animals; but 
all are. And if the original premisses warranted the conclusion 
Some white things ave animals, then equally All men are animals, 
Some snow is not a man, would warrant the conclusion Some 
snow is an animal; but no snow is. Therefore the original pre- 
misses prove nothing. 

10-14. waAw ... od&evds. The proof that premisses of the 
form EO prove nothing is exactly like the proof in 3-10 that 
premisses of the form AO prove nothing. The fact that, no men 
being inanimate, and some white things not being men, some 
white things are and others are not inanimate, shows that a 
universal conclusion does not follow from EO. And the further 
fact that, no men being inanimate, and some swans not being 
men, no swans are inanimate, shows that EO does not yield a 
particular affirmative conclusion ; and the fact that, no men being 
inanimate, and some snow not being a man, all snow is inanimate, 
shows that EO does not yield a particular negative conclusion. 

14-20. tr... rodrwy. A. gives here a second proof that AO 
yields no conclusion. Some C is not B, both when no C is B and 
when some is and some is not. But we have already proved 
(22-9) that All B is A, NoC is B, proves nothing. It follows that 
All Bis A, Some C is not B, proves nothing. This is the argument 
€x rod ddtoptorov (from the ambiguity of a particular proposition) 
which is used in 27>20~3, 27-8, 28528-31, 2996, 35511. 

23. 7 7o péev .. . Siwpicpevov, ‘or one indefinite and the other 
a definite particular statement’. 
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24-5. Spor S€... Aibos. Some white things are animals, and 
some not, some horses are white, and some not; and all horses 
are animals. On the other hand, Some white things are animals, 
and some not, some stones are white, and some not; but in fact 
no stones are animals. Thus premisses of the form II, OI, 10, 
or OO cannot prove either a negative or an affirmative. 

26-8. davepov ... yiverar. This sums up the argument in 
877-625. To justify a particular conclusion, the premisses must 
be of the form AI (#23-5) or EI (#25-30). A. ignores the fact that 
AA, EA, which warrant universal conclusions, @ fortiori warrant 
the corresponding particulars. 


CHAPTER 5 


Assertoric syllogisms in the second figure 


26°34. When the same term belongs to the whole of one class 
and to no member of another, or to all of each, or to none of either, 
I call this the second figure; the common predicate the middle 
term, that which is next to the middle the major, that which is 
farther from the middle the minor. The middle is placed outside 
the extremes, and first in position. There is no perfect syllogism 
in this figure, but a syllogism is possible whether or. not the 
premisses are universal. 


2743. (A) Both premisses universal 


There is a syllogism when and only when one premiss is 
affirmative, one negative. (a) Premisses differing in quality. 
EAE (Cesare) valid; this shown by conversion to first figure. 

g. AEE (Camestres) valid; this shown by conversion. 

14. The validity of EAE and AEE can also be shown by 
reductio ad impossibile. These moods are valid but not perfect, 
since new premisses have to be imported. 

18. (b) Premisses alike in quality. AA proves nothing; this 
shown by contrasted instances. 

zo. EE proves nothing ; this shown by contrasted instances. 


26. (B) One premiss particular 

(a) Premisses differing in quality. (a) Major universal. EIO 
(Festino) valid; this shown by conversion. 

36. AOO (Baroco) valid; this shown by reductio ad tmpossibile. 

bg. (8) Minor universal. OA proves nothing; this shown by 
contrasted instances. 


6. IE proves nothing ; this shown by contrasted instances. 
4085 xX 
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ro. (6) Premisses alike in quality. (2) Major universal. EO 
(No N is M, Some & is not M) proves nothing. If both some & is 
not M and some ts, we cannot show by contrasted instances that 
EO proves nothing, since all & will never be N. We must there- 
fore fal! back upon the indefiniteness of the minor premiss; since 
O is true even when E is true, and EE proved nothing, EO proves 
nothing. 

23- AI proves nothing; this must be shown to follow from the 
indefiniteness of the minor premiss. 

28. (8) Minor universal. OE proves nothing; this shown by 
contrasted instances. 

32. IA proves nothing; this shown by contrasted instances. 

34. Thus premisses alike in quality and differing in quantity 
prove nothing. 

36. (B) Both premisses particular 

II, OO, IO, OI prove nothing; this shown by contrasted in- 
stances. 

2841. It is now clear (1) what are the conditions of a valid 
syllogism in this figure; (2) that all syllogisms in this figure are 
imperfect (needing additional assumptions that either are im- 
plicit in the premisses or—in reductio ad impossibile—are stated 
as hypotheses ; (3) that no affirmative conclusion can be drawn in 
this figure. 


2634-6. “Orav 5¢ . . . Sedrepov. This is not meant to be a 
definition of the second figure, since it mentions only the case 
in which both premisses are universal. But it indicates the general 
characteristic of this figure, that in it the premisses have the 
same predicate. 

37-8. petLov &€... Keipevov. It is not at first sight clear why 
A. should say that in the second figure the major term is placed 
next to the middle term, while in the third figure the minor is 
so placed (28413-14). Al. criticizes at length (72. 26-75. 9) an 
obviously wrong interpretation given by Herminus, but his own 
further observations (75. 10-34) throw no real light on the ques- 
tion. P. (87. 2-19) has a more plausible explanation, viz. that in 
the second figure (PM, SM, SP) the major term is the more akin 
to the middle, because while the middle term figures twice as 
predicate, the major term figures so once and the minor term not 
at all. On the other hand, in the third figure (MP, MS, SP), the 
minor term is the more akin to the middle because, while the 
middle term occurs twice as subject, the minor occurs once as 
subject and the major term never. 
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This explanation is open to two objections. (1) It is far from 
obvious, and A. could hardly have expected an ordinary hearer 
or reader to see the point in the complete absence of any explana- 
tion by himself. (2) 76 mpds 7@ péow Keiwevov naturally suggests 
not affinity of nature but adjacent position in the formulation 
of the argument. The true explanation is to be found in the 
diagram used to illustrate the argument—the first of the two 
diagrams in 25636n. It may be added that in A.’s ordinary 
formulation of a second-figure argument (e.g. xarnyopeic8w 76 
M tod pev N pundevds, tod S€ F mavrds, 27*5-6) the major term N 
is named next after the middle term M, while in the ordinary 
formulation of the third figure (e.g. drav cai rd IT wat ro P mavti 
7t@ L' brdpyy, 28718) the minor term P is named next before the 
middle term 2. 

39. TiWera.... Béoer. In 2814-15 A. says that in the third 
figure 7iBerot 7d pécov ew ev TOV dxpwr, éoxatov b€ TH Géoe. 
When he says of the middle term in the second figure that it is 
placed outside the extremes, we might suppose that it was 
because it is the predicate of both premisses (the subject being 
naturally thought of as included in the predicate, because it is 
so in an affirmative proposition). But that would not account 
for his saying that in the third figure, where the middle term is 
subject of both premisses, it is outside the extremes. His meaning 
is simply that in his diagram the middle term comes above both 
extremes in the second figure, and below both in the third, and 
that in his ordinary formulation the middle term does not come 
between the extremes in either figure; it is named before them 
both in the second figure, after them both in the third. ‘M belongs 
to no N, and to all &’ (second figure). ‘Both IJ and P belong to 
all &” (third figure). 

27°91. tédetos ... oxrypart. A. holds that the conclusion, in 
the second and third figures, cannot be seen directly to follow 
from the premisses, as it can in the first figure. Accordingly he 
proves the validity of the valid moods in these figures by showing 
that it follows from the validity of the valid moods in the first 
figure. Sometimes the proof is by conversion, i.e. by inferring 
from one of the premisses the truth of its converse, and thus 
getting a first-figure syllogism which proves either the same 
conclusion or one from which the original conclusion can be got 
by conversion. Thus in *6-9 he shows the validity of Cesare as 
follows: If No Nis Mand All is M, No Zis N; for from NoN 
is M we can infer that No Mis N, and then we get the first-figu re 
syllogism No Mis N, All & is M, Therefore No & is N. 
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Sometimes the proof is by reductio ad impossibile, i.e. by showing 
that if the conclusion were denied, by combining its opposite 
with one of the premisses we should get a conclusion that con- 
tradicts the other premiss. Thus in #14-15 he indicates that 
Cesare can be shown as follows to be valid (and Camestres 
similarly): If No Nis Mand All Sis M, it follows that No Fis N. 
For suppose that some & is N. Then by the first figure we can 
show that if no Nis Mand some & is N, it would follow that some 
& is not M. But ex hypothest all & is M. 

2-3. kal xa@dAou ... dvtwv, ie. both when the predicates of 
both premisses are predicated universally of their subjects and 
when they are not both so predicated. dpwy is frequently used 
thus brachylogically to refer to premisses. 

8. todrto ... mpdotepov, 2540-2642. 

10. to = 1 N. Proper punctuation makes it unnecessary to 
adopt Waitz’s reading, 7@ & 70 N. 

14. Gor’ Eorar .. . cudAAoyiopos, i.e. so that Camestres re- 
duces to the same argument as Cesare did in 45-9, i.e. to Celarent. 

14-15. €ort 8€.. . Gyovras, cf. 41 n. 

19-20. Spor... péegov otcia. I.e., all animals are substances, all 
men are substances, and all men are animals. On the other hand, 
all animals are substances, all numbers are substances, but no 
numbers are animals. Thus in this figure AA proves nothing. 

As Al. observes (81. 24-8), A. must not be supposed to hold 
seriously that numbers are substances; he often takes his in- 
stances rather carelessly, and here he simply uses for the sake of 
example a Pythagorean tenet. 

21-3. Spor rod brapyxew ... AiBos. I.e., no animals are lines, 
no men are lines, and in fact all men are animals. On the other 
hand, no animals are lines, no stones are lines; but in fact no 
stones are animals. Therefore in this figure EE proves nothing. 

24. ws év apyy eltropev, 23-5. 

36. yiverar yap .. . oynpartos, i.e. in Ferio (26225-30). 

by-2, waiel... pt) wav. This is not a new case, but an alterna- 
tive formulation to e¢ 7G pév N ravri ro M, 7 8€ FE rei pH brdpxer 
(37). 

5-6. Spor... xdpag. T.e., some substances are not animals, 
all ravens are animals; but in fact all ravens are substances. 
On the other hand, some white things are not animals, all ravens 
are animals; and in fact no ravens are white. Therefore in this 
figure OA proves nothing. 

6-8. Spo. rod Urdpyew ... émornpn. Ie., some substances 
are animals, no units are animals; but in fact all units are sub- 
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stances. On the other hand, some substances are animals, no 
sciences are animals; and in fact no sciences are substances. 
Therefore in this figure IE proves nothing. 

For.the treatment of units as substances cf. #19-20 n. 

16-23. Spot... ora. That EO in the second figure proves 
nothing cannot be shown in the way A. has adopted in other 
cases, viz. by contrasted instances (cf. 26%2-gn). He points 
(616) to an instance in which, no N being M, and some & not being 
M, no Z is N; no snow is black, some animals are not black, and 
no animal is snow. But there cannot be a case in which all & is 
N, so long as the minor premiss is taken to mean that some & is 
not M and some is; for if no Nis Mand all & is N, it would follow 
that no & is M, whereas the original minor premiss is taken to 
mean that some & is and some is not M. He therefore falls back 
on pointing out that Some J& is not M is true even when no & 
is M, and on reminding us that No N is M, No & is M proves 
nothing (as was shown in 720-3). The argument ex rot adsopiorov 
(from the ambiguity of the particular proposition) has been 
already used in 26>14-20. 

26-8. Spor... Senréov. J.e., all swans are white, some stones 
are white; but in fact no stones are swans. Therefore AI in 
the second figure does not warrant an affirmative conclusion. 
That it does not warrant a negative conclusion is shown (as in 
the previous case, 620-3) by pointing out that Some J is M is true 
even when all & is M, and that All N is M, All & is M proves 
nothing. 

31-2. Spor tod Urapyew . . . AeuKdw-AiBos—Kdpag. I.e., some 
animals are not white, no ravens are white; and in fact all ravens 
are animals. On the other hand, some stones are not white, no 
ravens are white; but no ravens are stones. Thus OE in the 
second figure proves nothing. 

32-4. et 8€... nUKvos. IT.e., some animals are white, all snow 
is white; but in fact no snow is an animal. On the other hand, 
some animals are white, all swans are white; and in fact all 
swans are animals. Thus IA in the second figure proves nothing. 

36-8. add’ 008’. . . aStopiorws, ‘nor does anything follow if a 
middle term belongs to part of each of two extremes (II), or 
does not belong to part of each of them (OO), or belongs to part 
of one and does not belong to part of the other (IO, OJ), or does 
not belong to either as a whole (OO), or belongs without deter- 
mination of quantity’. 7 underépw mavri is not a new case, but an 
alternative formulation to tii éxatrépw un imapyer; cf. >1-2 n.; 
so Al. 92. 33-94. 4. The awkwardness would be removed by 
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omitting # p7 dmdpye: in 637 with B’, but this seems more likely 
to be a mistake due to homoioteleuton. 

Waitz reads in 537 (with one late MS.) 3 298” érépw wavri, which 
he interprets as meaning 7 7@ érépw pi) wravri, i.e. aS expressing 
alternatively what A. has already expressed by ro 8€ p17) (i.e. r@ 5¢ 
rit yy), the reference being to the combination IO or OI. But 
7) pnd’ érépw mavri could not mean this. 

38. 7 a8:opiorws, ie. two premisses of indeterminate quantity 
are in respect of invalidity like two particular premisses. 

38-9. Spor 5€ .. . Gpuxov. I.e., some animals are white and 
some not, some men are white and some not, and in fact all men 
are animals. On the other hand, some animals are white and 
some not, some lifeless things are white and some not; but in 
fact no lifeless thing is an animal. Thus in this figure II, OI, IO, 
or OO proves nothing. 

2842. ws éA€xOn, in 2773-5, 26-32. 

6. & 7 évuTrapye: ... H TiBevrar ds Uo8Eceis. The plural riBerrar 
is used carelessly, by attraction to the number of toféceis. 


CHAPTER 6 


Assertoric syllogisms in the third figure 


28210. If two predicates belong respectively to all and to none 
of a given term, or both to all of it, or to none of it, I call this the 
third figure, the common subject the middle term, the predicates 
extreme terms, the term farther from the middle term the major, 
that nearer it the minor. The middle term is outside the extremes, 
and last in position. There is no perfect syllogism in this figure, 
but there can be a syllogism, whether or not both premisses are 
universal. 


17. (A) Both premisses universal 


AAI (Darapti) valid; this shown by conversion, reductio ad 
imposstbile, and ecthests. 

26. EAO (Felapton) valid; this shown by conversion and by 
reductio ad impossibile. 

30. AE proves nothing; this shown by contrasted instances. 

33. EE proves nothing ; this shown by contrasted instances. 

36. Thus two affirmative premisses prove an I proposition ; 
two negative premisses, nothing ; a negative major and an affirma- 
tive minor, an O proposition; an affirmative major and a 
negative minor, nothing. 
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bs. (B) One premiss particular 

(a) Two affirmative premisses give a conclusion. IAI (Disamis) 
valid ; this shown by conversion. 

1x. AII (Datisi) valid; this shown by conversion, reductio ad 
impossibtle, and ecthesis. 

15. (8) Premisses differing in quality. (a) Affirmative premiss 
universal. OAO (Bocardo) valid; this shown by reductio ad 
impossibile and by ecthesis. 

22. AO (AllS is P, Some S is not R) proves nothing. If some S 
is not R and some ts, we cannot find a case in which no R is P; but 
we can show the invalidity of any conclusion by taking note of 
the indefiniteness of the minor premiss. 

31. (8) Negative premiss universal. EIO (Ferison) valid; this 
shown. by conversion. 

36. IE proves nothing; this shown by contrasted instances. 

38. (c) Both premisses negative. OE proves nothing; this 
shown by contrasted instances. 

29°z. EO proves nothing; that this is so must be proved from 
the indefiniteness of the minor premiss. 


6. (C) Both premisses particular 


II, OO, IO, OI prove nothing; this shown by contrasted 
instances. 

ir. It is clear then (1) what are the conditions of valid syllo- 
gism in this figure; (2) that all syllogisms in this figure are im- 
perfect ; (3) that this figure gives no universal conclusion. 


28713-15. peiLov...@éoe. For the meaning cf. 26537-8n., 
39 n. 

23. TO éxObéo8ar, i.e. by exposing to mental view a particular 
instance of the class denoted by the middle term. A. uses éxdeots 
(x) as a technical term in this sense, (2) of the procedure of 
setting out the words in an argument that are to serve as the 
terms of a syllogism. Instances of both usages are given in our 
Index. B. Einarson in A.J.P. lvii (1936), 161-2, gives reasons for 
thinking that A.’s usage of the word is adopted from ‘the éxfeots 
of geometry, where the elements in the enunciation are repre- 
sented by actual points, lines, and other corresponding elements 
in a figure’. 

28. 6 yap ards tpdrros, i.e. as that in #19-22. 

29. tis PZ mpotacews, i.e. the premiss ‘FR belongs to S’. 

30. xabarep émi trav mporepov, cf. 27214-15, 38-51, 28422-3. 

31-3. Spor... GvOpwros. I.e., all men are animals, no men 
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are horses, but all horses are animals. On the other hand, all 
men are animals, no men are lifeless, and no lifeless things are 
animals, Therefore in this figure AE can prove nothing. 

34-6. Spor rod Urdpyew .. . Gpuxov. Te., no lifeless things 
are animals, no lifeless things are horses; and in fact all horses 
are animals. On the other hand, no lifeless things are men, no 
lifeless things are horses; but in fact no horses are men. Thus in 
the third figure EE proves nothing. 

br4-15. ton & arobdeitar ... mpdrepov, i.e. by reductio ad im- 
possibile as in the case of Darapti (#22-3) and Felapton (#29-30), 
or by ecthesis as in the case of Darapti (222-6). 

15. mpotepov should be read, instead of zpordpwv; cf. *30, >28, 
31>40, 35>17, 3682, etc. 

19-20. ei yap... Uwapte. The sense requires a comma after 
xat 70 P navi r& Z, since this is part of the protasis. 

20-1. Seixvura: ... dmapyer. This is the type of proof called 
exOeats (423-6, 14). 

22-31. Stav 8... cudAoyiopes. That AO in the third figure 
proves nothing cannot be shown by the method of contrasted 
instances. We can show that it does not prove a negative, by 
the example ‘all animals are living beings, some animals are not 
men; but all men are living beings’. But we cannot find an 
example to show that the premisses do not prove an affirmative, 
if Some S is not R is taken to imply Some S is R; for if all S is P 
and some S is R, some R must be P, but we were trying to find 
a case in which no R is P. We therefore fall back on the fact 
that Some S is not R is true even when no S is R, and that All 
S is P, No S is R has been shown in *30-3 to prove nothing. 

28. év Trois mpétepov, 26°14-20, 27>20-3, 26-8. 

36-8. Spor rod Urapyxew ... 7d Gypiov. I.e., some wild things 
are animals, no wild things are men; but in fact all men are 
animals. On the other hand, some wild things are animals, no 
wild things are sciences; and in fact no sciences are animals. 
Thus IE in the third figure proves nothing. 

39-29°6. Spo... . Seuxtéov. That OE proves nothing is shown 
by contrasted instances: some wild things are not animals, no 
wild things are sciences; but no sciences are animals; on the 
other hand, some wild things are not animals, no wild things are 
men, and all men are animals. 

That EO does not prove an affirmative conclusion is shown by 
the fact that no white things are ravens, some white things are 
not snow, but no snow is a raven. We cannot give an instance 
to show that a negative conclusion is impossible (i.e. a case in 
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which, no S being P, and some S not being R, All R is in fact P), 
if Some S is not R is taken to imply that some S is R; for if all 
Ris P, and some S is R, some S must be P; but the case we were 
trying to illustrate was that in which no S is P. We therefore 
fall back on the fact that Some S is not R is true even when no 
S is R, and that if no S is P, and no S is R, nothing follows 
(28*33-6). Cf. 2614-20 n. 

29°7-8. 7] 6 pév . . . Uwapxy. These words could easily be 
spared, since the case they state differs only verbally from what 
follows, 6 pév twit 6 S€ py wav7i. But elsewhere also (27236-62, 
636-7) A. gives similar verbal variants, and the omission of the 
words in question by B, C, and JZ is probably due to homoio- 
teleuton. 

Q-10. Spor Sé . . . Ldov-auxov-AeuKxov. I.e., some white things 
are animals and some not, some white things are men and some 
not; and in fact all men are animals. On the other hand, some 
white things are animals and some not, some white things are 
lifeless and some not; but in fact no lifeless things are animals. 
Thus II, OI, 10, OO in the third figure prove nothing. 


CHAPTER 7 


Common properties of the three figures 


29719. In all the figures, when there is no valid syllogism, (1) 
if the premisses are alike in quality nothing follows; (2) if they are 
unlike in quality, then if the negative premiss is universal, a 
conclusion with the major term as subject and the minor as 
predicate follows. E.g. if all or some B is A, and noC is B, by 
converting the premisses we get the conclusion Some A is not C. 

27. If an indefinite proposition be substituted for the parti- 
cular proposition the same conclusion follows. 

30. All imperfect syllogisms are completed by means of the 
first figure, (z) ostensively or (2) by rveductio ad imposstbile. In 
ostensive proof the argument is put into the first figure by con- 
version of propositions. In reductio the syllogism got by making 
the false supposition is in the first figure. E.g. if all C is A and is 
B, some B must be A; for if no Bis A and all C is B, no C is 
A; but ex hypothest all is. 

bx. All sylogisms may be reduced to universal syllogisms in the 
first figure. (r) Those in the second figure are completed by 
syllogisms in the first figure—the universal ones by conversion of 
the negative premiss, the particular ones by reductio ad imposstbtle. 
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6. (2) Particular syllogisms in the first figure are valid by their 
own nature, but can also be validated by veductio using the 
second figure ; e.g. if all Bis A, and someC is B, some C is A; for 
ifnoC is A, and all Bis A, noC will be B. 

11. So too with a negative syllogism. If no B is A, and some 
C is B, some C will not be A; for if all C is A, and no B is A, no 
C will be B. 

15. Now if all syllogisms in the second figure are reducible to 
the universal syllogisms in the first figure, and all particular 
syllogisms in the first are reducible to the second, particular 
syllogisms in the first will be reducible to universal syllogisms in it. 

1g. (3) Syllogisms in the third figure, when the premisses are 
universal, are directly reducible to universal syllogisms in the first 
figure; when the premisses are particular, they are reducible to 
particular syllogisms in the first figure, and thus indirectly to 
universal syllogisms in that figure. 

26. We have now described the syllogisms that prove an 
affirmative or negative conclusion in each figure, and how those 
in different figures are related. 


29719-27. AfAov &€ ... cuAAoytopos. These generalizations 
are correct, but A. has omitted to notice that OA in the second 
figure and AO in the third give a conclusion with P as subject. 

A.’s recognition of the fact that AE and IE in the first figure 
yield the conclusion Some P is not S amounts to recognizing the 
validity of Fesapo and Fresison in the fourth figure; but he does 
not recognize the fourth as a separate figure. He similarly in 
539-14 recognizes the validity of the other moods of the fourth 
figure—Bramantip, Dimaris, Camenes. For an interesting study 
of the development of the theory of the fourth figure from A.’s 
hints cf. E. Thouverez in Arch. f. d. Gesch. d. Philos. xv (1902), 
49-110; cf. also Maier, 2 a. 94-100. 

27-9. ShAov...cxnpacw. In three of the moods which A. 
has stated to yield a conclusion with the major term as subject 
and the minor as predicate (IE in all three figures) the affirmative 
premiss is particular. He here points out that an indefinite 
premiss, i.e. one in which neither ‘all’ nor ‘some’ is attached to 
the subject, will produce the same result as a particular premiss. 

31-2. Fy yap Seuxrims ... wavres. An argument is said to be 
Secxrtxds, oStensive, when the conclusion can be seen to follow 
either directly from the premisses (in the first figure) or from 
propositions that follow directly from the premisses (as when 
an argument in the second or third figure is reduced to the first 
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figure by conversion of a premiss). A reductio ad tmpossibile, on 
the other hand, uses a proposition which does not follow from 
the original premisses, viz. the opposite of the conclusion to be 
proved. 

A. says nothing of the proof by éx@eovs which he has often used, 
because, being an appeal to our intuitive perception of certain 
facts (cf., for instance, 28*22-6), not to reasoning, it is formally 
less cogent. In any case it was used only as supplementing proof 
by conversion, or by reductio ad impossibile, or by both. 

bg. of pév naBdAou ... dvtietpadévros. The validity of Cesare 
and Camestres has been so established in 2745-9, 9-14. 

5-6. trav 8 év péper... amaywyiis. The validity of Baroco 
has been so established in 2736-63. The validity of Festino was 
established differently (27#32-6), viz. by reduction to Ferio; and 
that establishment of it would not illustrate A.’s point here, 
which is that all syllogisms may be reduced to universal syllogisms 
in the first figure. The proof of the validity of Festino which he 
has in mind must be the following: ‘No P is M, Some S is M, 
Therefore some S is not P. For if all S is P, we can have the 
syllogism in Celarent (first figure) No P is M, All S is P,Therefore 
no S is M, which contradicts the original minor premiss.’ 

18. of kard peépos, SC. €v TH mpwTw. 

19-21. of 8 év TO tTpitw...auAAoyiopeav. The main proof of 
the validity of Darapti (2817-22) was by reduction to Darii, 
which would not illustrate A.’s present point, that all syllogisms 
can be validated by universal syllogisms in the first figure. But 
in 28422-3 he said that Darapti can also be validated by reductio 
ad impossibile, and that is what he has here in mind. All M is P, 
All M is S, Therefore some S is P. For if no S is P, we have the 
syllogism No S is P, All M is S, Therefore No M is P, which 
contradicts the original major premiss. 

Similarly Felapton was in 2826-9 validated by reduction to 
Ferio, but can be validated by reductio ad impossibile (ib. 29-30) 
using a syllogism in Barbara. 

21-2. Stav 8 év peper...oxypa7t. Disamis and Datisi were 
validated by reduction to Darii (28>7~-11, 11-14), Ferison (ib. 
33-5) by reduction to Ferio. But Bocardo (ib. 16-20) was validated 
by reductio ad impossibile, using a syllogism in Barbara—which 
would not illustrate A.’s point, that the non-universal syllogisms 
in the third figure are validated by non-untversal syllogisms in the 
first figure. To illustrate this point he would have needed to 
have in mind a different proof of Bocardo, viz. the following: 
‘Transpose the premisses Some M is not P, All M isS, and convert 
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the major by negation. Then we have All M is S, Some not-P 
is M, Therefore Some not-P is S. Therefore Some S is not-P. 
Therefore Some S is not P.’ But conversion by negation is not 
a method he has hitherto allowed himself, so that Al. is right in 
saying (116. 30-5) that A. has made a mistake. His general point, 
however, is not affected—that ultimately all the moods in all 
the figures are validated by the universal moods of the first 
figure ; for Bocardo is validated by reductio ad impossibile using 
a syllogism in Barbara. 

26-8. Oi peév ov . . . érépwv. A. has shown in chs. 4-6 the 
position of syllogisms in each figure, with respect to validity or 
invalidity, and in ch. 7 the position with regard to reduction of 
syllogisms in one figure to syllogisms in another. 


CHAPTER 8 


Syllogisms with two apodetctic premtsses 


29°29. It is different for A to belong to B, to belong to it of 
necessity, and to be capable of belonging to it. These three facts 
will be proved by different syllogisms, proceeding respectively 
from necessary facts, actual facts, and possibilities. 

36. The premisses of apodeictic syllogisms are the same as 
those of assertoric syllogisms except that ‘of necessity’ will be 
added in the formulation of them. A negative premiss is conver- 
tible on the same conditions, and ‘being in a whole’ and ‘being 
true of every instance’ will be similarly defined. 

3073. In other cases the apodeictic conclusion will be proved 
by means of conversion, as the assertoric conclusion was; but in 
the second and third figures, when the universal premiss is 
affirmative and the particular premiss negative, the proof is not 
the same; we must set out a part of the subject of the particular 
premiss, to which the predicate of that premiss doves not belong, 
and apply the syllogism to this; if an E conclusion is necessarily 
true of this, an O conclusion will be true of that subject. Each 
of the two syllogisms is validated in its own figure. 


29531. ra 8’... SAws, ‘while others do not belong of necessity, 
or belong at all’. 

30*2. TO Te yap crepyTiKoV WoatTWS avTioTpeper, i.e. iS Con- 
vertible when universal, and not when particular (cf. 25*5-7, 
12-13). Affirmative propositions also are convertible under the 
same conditions in apodeictic as in assertoric syllogisms; but A. 
Mentions only negative propositions, because he is going to point 
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out (36535-37231) that these when in the strict sense problematic 
are not convertible under the same conditions as when they are 
assertoric or apodeictic. 

2-3. Kai 7d év GAw.. . dtodwaopev, cf. 2426-30. 

3-9. év pev olv... amdSegis. Ie., in all the moods of the 
second and third figures except A"O*0" in the second and O°A"O" 
in the third a necessary conclusion from necessary premisses is 
validated in the same way as an assertoric conclusion from 
assertoric premisses, i.e. by reduction to the first figure. But this 
method cannot be applied to A"0"O0" and O7A"08. Take A7008, 
‘All B is necessarily A, Some C is necessarily not A, Therefore 
some C is necessarily not B.’ The assertoric syllogism in Baroco 
was validated by reductio ad imposstbile (27436->3), by supposing 
the contradictory of the conclusion to be true. The contradictory 
of Some C is necessarily not B is AllC may be B. And this, when 
combined with either of the original premisses, produces not a 
simple syllogism with both premisses apodeictic, but a mixed 
syllogism with one apodeictic and one problematic premiss. But 
Aristotle cannot rely on such a syllogism, since he has not yet 
examined the conditions of validity in mixed syllogisms. 

9-14. GAN’ avaynn... oxnpan. A. therefore falls back on 
another method of validation of A"07O" and O»A"O". Take 
A"020*, ‘All B is necessarily A, Some C is necessarily not A, 
Therefore some C is necessarily not B.’ Take some species of C 
(say D) which is necessarily not A. Then all Bis necessarily A, All 
D is necessarily not A, Therefore all D is necessarily not B (by 
Camestres). Therefore some C is necessarily not B. 

Again take OnA*O0*. ‘Some C is necessarily not A, All C is 
necessarily B, Therefore some B is necessarily not A.’ Take 
a species of C (say D) which is necessarily not A. Then All D is 
necessarily not A, All D is necessarily B, Therefore some B is 
necessarily not A (by Felapton). éexdepevous & twi éxdrepov p27) 
Undpxet means ‘setting out that part of the subject of the parti- 
cular negative premiss, of which the respective predicate in each 
of the two cases (A"O"0" and O*A"0*) is not true’. 

Waitz has a different interpretation, with which we need not 
concem ourselves, since it is plainly mistaken (cf. Maier, 2a. 
ro6n.). Al. gives the true interpretation (121. 15-122. 16). He 
adds that this is a different kind of éx@eois from that used with 
regard to assertoric syllogisms. There, he says, ro éxrifépevov 
was tt T&yv alabnray Kai py Seopevwy SeiLews (122. 19), whereas 
here there is not an appeal to perception but ro éx7:fépevoy enters 
into a new syllogism which validates the original one. He is 
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mistaken in describing the former kind of ecthesis as appealing 
to a perceptible individual thing; the appeal was always to a 
species of the genus in question. But he is right in pointing out 
that the former use of ecthesis (e.g. in 28¢12-16) was non-syllogistic, 
while the new use of it is syllogistic. 

11-12. ef 8€ . . . riwdg. This applies strictly only to the proof 
which validates A"O"O"; there we prove that B is necessarily 
untrue of all D (xara tod éxreGévros) and infer that it is necessarily 
untrue of some C (xart’ éxeivov twds). In the proof which validates 
O°A"04, 76 exrefév (D) is middle term and nothing is proved of it. 
The explanation is offered by AJ., who says (122. 15-16) Wor’ ed 
emt popiov rod I” 4 deikis byejs, Kai émi tuvds tod I byuns Setkis 
€orat; i.e. in the case of Bocardo the words we are commenting 
on are used loosely to mean ‘if the proof in which the subject 
of the two premisses is D is correct, that in which the subject is 
C is also correct’. 

12-13. TO yap éxreBév . . . ori, ‘for the term set out is identi- 
cal with a part of the subject of the particular negative premiss’. 

13-14. yiverar 8... oxmpari, ie. the validation of AnO70° 
in the second figure and of O°A"O" in the third is done by syllo- 
gisms in the second and third figure respectively. 


CHAPTER 9 


Syllogisms with one apodeictic and one assertoric premiss, in the 
first figure 
30715. It sometimes happens that when one premiss is neces- 
sary the conclusion is so, viz. if that be the major premiss. 


(A) Both premisses universal 
(a) Major premiss necessary. A"AA®, E2AE® valid. 
23. (b) Minor premiss necessary. AA®"A® invalid; this shown 
by reductio ad impossibile and by an example. 
32. EA"E® invalid; this shown in the same way. 


33- (B) One premiss particular 

(a) If the universal premiss is necessary the conclusion is so; 
(0) if the particular premiss is necessary the conclusion is not so. 

37- (a) AnII* valid. 

br. EnIO® valid. 

2. (0) AI*I* invalid, since the conclusion I" cannot be validated 
by reductio. 

5. EI*Q® invalid; this shown by an instance. 
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Ch. 10 discusses combinations of an assertoric with an apodeictic 
premiss in the second figure, ch. 11 similar combinations in the 
third figure. Though in ch. 9 there is no explicit limitation to the 
first figure, it in fact discusses similar combinations in that figure. 
Since the substitution of an apodeictic premiss for one of the 
premisses of an assertoric syllogism will plainly not enable us 
to get a conclusion when none was to be got before, the only 
point to be discussed in these chapters is, which of the valid 
combinations will, when this substitution is made, yield an 
apodeictic conclusion. Thus in ch. 9 A. discusses only the moods 
corresponding to Barbara, Celarent, Darii, and Ferio; in ch. 10 
only those corresponding to Cesare, Camestres, Festino, and 
Baroco ; in ch. 11 only those corresponding to Darapti, Felapton, 
Datisi, Disamis, Ferison, and Bocardo. 

In 30%r5~23 A. maintains that when, and only when, the major 
premiss is apodeictic and the minor assertoric, an apodeictic con- 
clusion may follow. His view is based on treating the predicate of 
a proposition of the form ‘B is necessarily A’ as being ‘necessarily 
A’; for if this is so, ‘All B is necessarily A, AIC is B’ justifies the 
conclusion All C is necessarily A ; while, on the other hand, ‘All B 
is A, AC is necessarily B’ contains more than is needed to prove 
that all C is A, but not enough to prove that it is necessarily A. 
Thus his view rests on a false analysis of the apodeictic proposition. 

3025-8. ci yap... Uwdpxew. The point to be proved is that 
from All B is A, AllC is necessarily B, it does not follow that all 
C is necessarily A. If all C were necessarily A, says A., one could 
deduce both by the first figure—from All C is necessarily A, Some 
B is necessarily C (got by conversion of All C is necessarily B)— 
and by the third—from All C is necessarily A, AIC is necessarily 
B—that some B is necessarily A; but this is WeidSos (since all 
we know is that all Bis A). 

Al. rightly points out (128. 31-129. 7) that this argument, 
while resembling a reductio ad impossibile, is different from it. 
A. does not assume the falsity of an original conclusion in order 
to prove its validity, as he does in such a reductio. In order to 
prove that a certain conclusion does not follow, he supposes that 
it does, and shows that if it did, it would lead to knowledge which 
certainly cannot be got from the original premisses. A. calls the 
conclusion of this reductio-syllogism not impossible but peddos 
(227), by which he means that ‘Some B is necessarily A’, while 
compatible with ‘All B is A’, cannot be inferred from it, nor 
from it+-‘All C is necessarily B’; i.e. it may be false though the 
original premisses are true. 
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Maier (2 a. 110 n. 1) criticizes Al. on the ground that his account 
implies that the premiss All B is A is compatible with two con- 
tradictory statements—Some B is necessarily A (A.’s peddos) 
and No B is necessarily A (which A. expressly states to be com- 
patible with All B is A, in *27-8). But Al. is right; All Bis A is 
compatible with either statement, though all three are not com- 
patible together. 

40. 76 yap [ bro ro B éori. More strictly, part of I falls under 
B (#38-9). 

ba—5. ef 8€... ouAAoyiopots. A. is dealing here with the com- 
bination All B is A, Some C is necessarily B. Al.’s first interpreta- 
tion of this difficult passage (133. 19-29) is: This combination gives 
an assertoric (not an apodeictic) conclusion (ov« gota 7o cup- 
mépagpa dvayKxaiov), because nothing impossible results from this, 
i.e. because by combining the conclusion Some C is A with either 
of the premisses we cannot get a conclusion contradicting the 
other premiss. This is obviously true, but the interpretation is 
open to two objections: (1) that it is a very insufficient reason 
(and one to which there is no parallel in A.) for justifying a con- 
clusion; and (2) that it does not agree with the words Kxa@dzep 
ot’ évy tots xaOdAov avAdoyicpois. In *23-8 A. showed that the 
conclusion from AA® cannot be A", because that would yield 
a false (or rather, unwarranted) conclusion when combined with 
one of the original premisses; and that bears no resemblance 
to the present argument, as interpreted above. 

AL, feeling these difficulties, puts forward a second interpreta- 
tion (133. 29-134. 20) (his third and fourth suggestions, 134. 21-31, 
135. 6-15, while not without interest, are less satisfactory): The 
conclusion from AI*® cannot be apodeictic, because such a con- 
clusion cannot be established by a veductio ad tmpossibile. An 
attempt at such a reduction would say ‘If it is not true that some 
C is necessarily A, it is possible that no C should be A’. But from 
this, combined with the original minor premiss Some C is neces- 
sarily B, it only follows that it is possible that some B should not 
be A (cf. 402-3), which does not contradict the original major 
premiss. On the other hand (Al. supposes A. to mean us to 
understand), if we deduce from our original premisses only that 
some C is A, we can prove this by a veductio. For if noC is A, 
and some C is necessarily B, we get Some B is not A (32*1-4), 
which contradicts the original premiss All B is A. 

This is a type of argument for which there 7s a parallel, viz. in 
36*19-25, where A. argues that a certain combination yields only 
a problematic conclusion, because an assertoric conclusion cannot 
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be established by a reductio. But (as Maier contends, 2 a. 112 n.) 
the attempted reductio which A. had in mind is more likely to 
have been that which combines It is contingent that no C should 
be A with the original major premiss All B is A. From this 
combination nothing, and therefore nothing impossible, follows. 
This is more likely to have been A.’s meaning, since the invalidity 
of AE* as premisses is put right in the forefront of his treat- 
ment of combinations of an assertoric and a problematic premiss 
in the second figure (37>19-23), and may well have been in his 
mind here. 

Even this argument, however, is quite different from that used 
in dealing (in 3025-8) with the corresponding universal syllogism. 
obdev yap advvarov ouprimre: must therefore be put within brackets, 
instead of being preceded by a colon and followed by a comma. 

It is a fair inference that A. held that where an apodeictic 
consequence does follow it can be established by a reductio. 
E.g., he would have validated the syllogism All B is necessarily 
A, AUC is B, Therefore all C is necessarily A, by the reductio 
If some C were not necessarily A, then since all C is B, some B 
would not be necessarily A ; which contradicts the original major 
premiss. 

5-6. dpoiws 5€... Acuxdv. Te., EI" does not establish 05, 
as we can see from the fact that, while it might be the case that 
no animals are in movement, and that some white things are 
necessarily animals, it could not be true that some white things 
are necessarily not in movement, but only that they are not in 
movement. 


CHAPTER 10 
Syllogisms with one apodeictic and one assertoric premiss, in the 
second figure 
30>7. (A) Both premisses universal 


(a) If the negative premiss is necessary the conclusion is so; (8) 
if the affirmative premiss is necessary (AE, EA®) the conclusion 
is not so. 

(a2) E"AE® valid; this shown by conversion. 

14. AE®E® valid; this shown by conversion. 

18. (b) A[7EE® invalid; this shown (a) by conversion. 

24. (B) by reductio. 

3x. (y) by an example. 

4985 Y 
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31't. (B) One premiss particular 

(a) When the negative premiss is universal and necessary the 
conclusion is necessary; (6) when the affirmative premiss is 
universal the conclusion is not necessary. 

5. (a) E*IO" valid; this shown by conversion. 

xo. (6) A"OO® invalid; this shown by an example. 

15. AO*0? invalid; this shown by an example. 


30>7-9. "Emi 8€... dvayxatov. This is true without exception 
only when the premisses are universal (for AO" does not yield 
an apodeictic conclusion (31415-17)), and in this paragraph A. 
has in mind only the combinations of two universal premisses. 

181g. Ei 8... davayxatov. This includes the cases ATE, EA®. 
In b20-40 A. discusses only the first case. He says nothing about 
EA", because it is easily converted into EA® in the first figure, 
which has already been shown to give only an assertoric conclu- 
sion (232-3). 

22-4. SeSexrtat.. . dvayxatov, *32-3. 


26-7. pndevi . . . dvayxns, ‘necessarily belongs to none’, not 
‘does not necessarily belong to any’. 
32-3. 1O cuptTépacpa ... dvaykaiov, the conclusion is not a 


proposition necessary in itself, but only a necessary conclusion 
from the premisses. 

34. kai ai mpotdacets Spoiws eiAnpbwoayv, sc. to those in beo-1. 

3%41-17. ‘Opoius 8... drdSeréis. In 22-3, 5-10 A. points out 
that Festino with the major premiss apodeictic gives an apodeictic 
conclusion. In 43-5, 10-15, 15-17 he points out that Baroco (1) 
with major premiss necessary, and (2) with minor premiss neces- 
sary, gives an assertoric conclusion. He omits Festino with 
minor premiss necessary—No P is M, Some S is necessarily M. 
This is equivalent to No M is P, Some S is necessarily M, and he 
has already pointed out that this yields only an assertoric con- 
clusion (3065-4). 

In the whole range of syllogisms dealt with in chs. 4-22 this 
is the only valid syllogism, apart from some of those which are 
validated by the ‘complementary conversion’ of problematic 
propositions, that A. fails to mention. 

14-15. of yap adroit... cuAAoyiopGv, cf. 30533-8. If all men 
are necessarily animals, and some white things are not animals, 
then some white things are not men, but it does not follow that 
they are necessarily not men. 

17. 8a yap rév altév Spwv fH ardSerets, cf. 30533-8. If all 
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men are in fact animals, and some white things are necessarily not 


animals, it does not follow from the data that they are necessarily 
not men. 


CHAPTER 11 
Syllogisms with one apodeictic and one assertoric premiss, in the 
third figure 
31°18. (A) Both premisses universal 


(a2) When both premisses are affirmative the conclusion is 
necessary. (0) If the premisses differ in quality, (2) when the 
negative premiss is necessary the conclusion is so; (8) when the 
affirmative premiss is necessary the conclusion is not so. 

24. (a) A"AI®* valid; this shown by conversion. 

3x. AA*I»* valid; this shown by conversion. 

33. (8) (a) ExAO® valid; this shown by conversion. 

37. (8) EA0® invalid; cf. the rule stated for the first figure, 
that if the negative premiss is not necessary the conclusion is 
not so. 

bg. Its invalidity also shown by an example. 


12. (B) One premiss particular 


(a) When both premisses are affirmative, (a) if the universal 
premiss is necessary so is the conclusion. I[A"I” valid; this shown 
by conversion. 

1g. AnII* valid for the same reason. 

zo. (f) If the particular premiss is necessary, the conclusion is 
not so. AI"J" invalid, as in the first figure. 

27. Its invalidity also shown by an example. 

3x. InAI" invalid; this shown by the same example. 

33. (0) Premisses differing in quality. E"JO" valid. 

37- OAO®, EI90", O7AO® invalid. 

40. Invalidity of OA"O" shown by an example. 

3241. Invalidity of EI"O0" shown by an example. 

4. Invalidity of O"AO* shown by an example. 


3173I-3. Spoiws S€...&§ avaynns. If all C is A and C is neces- 
sarily B, then all C is necessarily B and some A isC. Therefore 
some A is necessarily B. Therefore some B is necessarily A. 

4i—>r. 76 8€ TF rivi rv B, sc. necessarily. 

2-4. Sé5exrar yap... davayxaiov. A. did not say this in so 
many words in the discussion of mixed syllogisms in the first 
figure (ch. 9). But he said (3015-17) that if the major premiss is 
not apodeictic, the conclusion is not apodeictic. And in the first 
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figure only the major premiss can be negative. Thus the former 
statement includes the present one. 

810. 7 ei py... rourwv. Since the suggestion that every 
animal is capable of being good might be rejected as fanciful, A. 
substitutes another example. If no horse is in fact awake (or 
‘is in fact asleep’), and every horse is necessarily an animal, it 
does not follow that some animal is necessarily not awake (or 
‘not asleep’). 

15-20. ardbekis & ... éativ. In >16-19 JA"I® is validated as 
AA*I® was in *31-3. The premisses are Some C is A, All C is 
necessarily B. Converting the major premiss and transposing the 
premisses, we get All C is necessarily B, Some A is C, Therefore 
some A is necessarily B. Therefore some B is necessarily A. 
In brg~20 A®II" is validated as A"AI" was in #24-30. The pre- 
misses are All C is necessarily A, Some C is B. Converting the 
minor premiss, we get All C is necessarily A, Some B is C, There- 
fore some B is necessarily A. 

25-6. dre & . . . avayKxatov, 30%35-7, b2-5. 

31-3. dpoiws S€ .. . avayxatov. If we use the same terms in 
the same order we get A. saying ‘It might be true that some 
animals are necessarily awake, and that all animals are in fact 
two-footed, and yet untrue that some two-footed things are 
necessarily awake’. But, as Al. and P. observe, he is more likely 
to have meant that it might be true that some animals are neces- 
sarily two-footed, and that all animals are in fact awake, and yet 
untrue that some waking things are necessarily two-footed. 

38. 4 1d orepryriKdv kata pépos, SC. dvayxaioy reOH, Cf. 3224-5. 

39-40. Ta pév yap. . . épodpev, i.e. (1) that neither Some C is 
not A, AIC is necessarily B, nor NoC is A, Some C is necessarily 
B, yields an apodeictic conclusion follows for the same reason 
for which No C is A, AIC is necessarily B, does not yield one 
(#37-10). (2) That Some C is necessarily not A, All C is B, does 
not yield an apodeictic conclusion follows for the same reason for 
which Some C is necessarily A, All C is B, does not yield one 
(31-3). 

40-1. Spor 8... pécov GvOpwros. I.e., it might be the case 
that some men are not awake, and that all men are necessarily 
animals, and yet not true that some animals are necessarily not 
awake. 

3294-5. Grav 8... peoov LGov. I.e., it might be true that 
some animals are necessarily not two-footed, and that all 
animals are in movement, and yet not true that some things that 
are in movement are necessarily not two-footed. 
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In giving instances of third-figure syllogisms, A. always names 
the middle term last. Therefore we should read not 8ixow 
péoov, which is the best supported reading, but pésov {Hoy or 
Cdov pécov, and of these the former (which is the reading of C) 
is most in accordance with A.’s usual way of speaking (cf. 27420, 
28435, 538, 31641). The other readings must have originated from 
dirouv having been written above the line as a proposed emenda- 
tion of {dov. 


CHAPTER 12 


The modality of the premisses leading to assertoric or apodeicttc 
conclusions 


32°6. Thus (1) an assertoric conclusion requires two assertoric 
premisses; (2) an apodeictic conclusion can follow from an 
apodeictic and an assertoric premiss ; (3) in both cases there must 
be one premiss of the same modality as the conclusion. 


32°67. Pavepov ov . .. Uapxew. stmdpyew is here (as often 
elsewhere) used not to distinguish an affirmative from a negative 
proposition, but an assertoric from an apodeictic. A. here says 
that an assertoric proposition requires two assertoric premisses. 
But in chs. 9-11 he has shown that many combinations of an 
assertoric with an apodeictic premiss yield an assertoric con- 
clusion. The two statements can be reconciled by noticing that 
when A. says an assertoric conclusion requires two assertoric 
premisses, he means that this is the minimum support for an 
assertoric conclusion. Now an apodeictic premiss says more than 
an assertoric, and a problematic premiss says less; therefore an 
assertoric and an apodeictic premiss can prove an assertoric 
conclusion, but an assertoric and a problematic premiss cannot. 
Cf. the indication in 2930-2 that A. thinks of the possible as 
including the actual, and the actual as including the necessary. 

It should be noted, however, that A. has not proved what he 
here describes as ¢avepov. He has proved (1) that an assertoric 
conclusion can be drawn from two assertoric premisses, and from 
an assertoric and an apodeictic premiss, and (2) that an apodeictic 
conclusion in certain cases follows from an assertoric and an 
apodeictic premiss; but he has not proved that an assertoric 
conclusion requires that each premiss be at least assertoric (i.e. 
be assertoric or apodeictic) ; and in chs. 16, 19, 22 he argues that 
certain combinations of an apodeictic with a problematic con- 
clusion yield an assertoric conclusion. 
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CHAPTER 13 
Preliminary discussion of the contingent 


32°16. We now proceed to discuss the premisses necessary for 
a syllogism about the possible. By ‘possible’ I mean that which 
is not necessary but the supposition of which involves nothing 
impossible (the necessary being possible only in a secondary 
sense). 

{zx. That this is the nature of the possible is clear from the 
opposing negations and affirmations; ‘it is not possible for it to 
exist’, ‘it is incapable of existing’, ‘it necessarily does not exist’ 
are either identical or convertible statements; and so therefore 
are their opposites; for in each case the opposite statements are 
perfect alternatives. 

28. The possible, then, will be not necessary, and the not 
necessary will be possible.] 

zg. It follows that problematic propositions are convertible— 
not the affirmative with the negative, but propositions affirmative 
in form are convertible in respect of the opposition between the 
two things that are said to be possible; i.e. ‘it is capable of belong- 
ing’ into ‘it is capable of not belonging’, ‘it is capable of belonging 
to every instance’ into ‘it is capable of belonging to no instance’ 
and into ‘it is capable of not belonging to every instance’, ‘it is 
capable of belonging to some instance’ into ‘it is capable of not 
belonging to some instance’; and so on. 

36. For since the contingent is not necessary, and that which is 
not necessary is capable of not existing, if it is contingent for A to 
belong to B it is also contingent for it not to belong. 

bx. Such propositions are affirmative; for being contingent 
corresponds to being. 

4- ‘Contingent’ is used in two senses: (1) In one it means ‘usual 
but not necessary’, or ‘natural’; in this sense it is contingent that 
a man should be going grey, or should be either growing or 
decaying (there is no contimuous necessity here, since there is not 
always a man, but when there is a man he is either of necessity 
or usually doing these things). 

ro. (2) In another sense it is used of the indefinite, which is 
capable of being thus and of being not thus (e.g. that an animal 
should be walking, or that while it is walking there should be an 
earthquake), or in general of that which is by chance. 

13. In either of these cases of contingency ‘B may be 4A’ is 
convertible with ‘B may not be A’: in the first case because 
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necessity is lacking, in the second because there is not even a 
tendency for either alternative to be realized more than the other. 

18. There is no science or demonstration of indefinite combina- 
tions, because the middle term is only casually connected with 
the extremes ; there is science and demonstration of natural com- 
binations, and most arguments and inquiries are about such. 
Of the former there can be inference, but we do not often look 
for it. 

23- These matters will be more fully explained later; we now 
turn to discuss the conditions of inference from problematic pre- 
misses. ‘A is contingent for B’ may mean (1) ‘A is contingent for 
that of which B is asserted’ or ‘A is true of that for which B is 
contingent’. If B is contingent for C and A for B, we have two 
problematic premisses; if A is contingent for that of which B is 
true, a problematic and an assertoric premiss. We begin with 
syllogisms with two similar premisses. 


32°16-522, epi S€ tod évSexopévou .. . Crnreio8ar, With this 
passage should be compared 25737-19 and the n. thereon. 

18-21. Aéyw & .. . A€yopev. In *18—-20 A. gives his precise view 
of ro evdexduevov. It is that which is not necessary, but would 
involve no impossible consequence; and since that, and only 
that, which is itself impossible involves impossible consequences, 
this amounts to defining vo évdexdpuevov as that which is neither 
necessary nor impossible. ‘Necessary’ and ‘impossible’ are not 
contradictories but contraries; 76 éevdexopevov is the contingent, 
which lies between them. It is only in a loose sense that the 
necessary can be said éevddéyeo@ar (220~-1)—in the sense that it is 
not impossible. 

21-9. Sti S€ .. . evdexdpevov. Though this passage occurs in 
all the MSS. and in Al. and P., it seems impossible to retain it in 
the text. In #18-20 A. has virtually defined ro évdexdpevor as 
that which is neither impossible nor necessary, in #21-8 it is 
identified with the not impossible, and in 228-9 with the not 
necessary. Becker (pp. 11-13) seems to be right in treating the 
passage as an interpolation by a writer familiar with the doctrine 
of De Int. 22*14-37. That passage contains several corruptions, 
but with the necessary emendations it is found to identify 76 
evdexopevov with the not impossible, i.e. to state the looser sense 
of the term in which, as A. observes here in 20-1, even the neces- 
sary is evdeyouevov. But, since the complementary convertibility 
of problematic propositions which is stated in 3242g->: implies 
that the évdexduevor is not necessary, the interpolator introduces 
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the sentence in *28-9 to lead up to it, but overshoots the mark by 
completely identifying the évdexyduerov with the not necessary, 
instead of with that which is neither necessary nor impossible. 

29-35. cupBaive: S€... GAAwv. Since that which is contingent 
is not necessary, it follows that (1) ‘For all B, being A is con- 
tingent’ entails ‘For all B, not being A is contingent’ and ‘For 
some B, not being A is contingent’, (2) ‘For some B, being A is 
contingent’ entails ‘For some B, not being A is contingent’. 
(3) ‘For all B, not being A is contingent’ entails ‘For all B, being 
A is contingent’ and ‘For some B, being A is contingent’, (4) 
‘For some B, not being A is contingent’ entails ‘For some B, 
being A is contingent’. 

by-3. eiot 8 . . . mpdrepov. I.e., just as ‘B is not-A’ is an 
affirmative proposition, ‘Bis capable-of-not-being A’ is affirmative. 
A. has already remarked in 25>21 that in this respect rd evddyerat 
TH Eotw opoiws tdtrerat. 

4-22. Awwpiopevwv S€ . .. Ynreto8ar. In 2514-15 A. carelessly 
identified 7d évdexdpuevor in the strict sense with 76 ws émi ro moAd 
Kai T@ mepuxévar. He here points out that ro evdexdpuervov in the 
strict sense, that which is neither impossible nor necessary, occurs 
in two forms, one in which one alternative is habitually realized, 
the other only occasionally, and another in which there is no 
prevailing tendency either way. The distinction has, as he points 
out in 18-22, great importance for science, since that which is 
habitual may become an object of scientific study while the 
purely indeterminate cannot. But it should be noted that the 
distinction plays no part in his general doctrine of the logic of 
contingency, as it is developed in chs. 13-22. Apart from other 
considerations the doctrine of complementary conversion, which 
is fundamental to his logic of the problematic syllogism, has no 
application to a statement that something is true ws émi +d modu, 
since ‘B is usually A’ is not, convertible with ‘B is usually not 
A’. Becker (pp. 76-83) views the whole passage with suspicion, 
though he admits that it may have an Anstotelian kernel. It 
seems to me to be genuinely Aristotelian, but to be a note having 
no organic connexion with the rest of chs. 13-22. 

4. waAw Aéywpev can hardly mean ‘let us repeat’; for, though 
A. speaks in 25°14 of dca r@ ws emi 7d TOAD Kal TO medhuxevat 
A€yera evdéyerPor, he says nothing there of ro ddpicrov. mdAw 
Aé€ywpev Means ‘let us go on to say’—a usage recognized in Bonitz, 
Index, 559>13--14. For the reading Aéywpev cf. 25626 n. 

13-15. avriotpeper pev obv.. . évSexopévwv. The xai of the 
Greek MSS. is puzzling. Al.’s best suggestion is that A. means 
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that ‘B may be A’ is convertible with ‘B may not be A’ as well 
as with ‘A may be B’; but probably I and Pacius are right in 
omitting the word. 

18-23. émorjpn S€é... éropevors. What A. means is this: If 
all we know of the connexion between A and B, and between 
BandC, is that B is capable of being A and that C is capable of 
being B, then though we can infer that C is capable of being 4, 
the resulting probability of C’s being A is so small as not to be 
worth establishing. On the other hand, if we know that B tends 
to be A, and that C tends to be B, the conclusion ‘C tends to be 
A’ will be important enough to be worth establishing. And since 
in nature, according to A.’s view, most of the connexions we can 
establish are statements of tendency or probability rather than 
of strict necessity, most Adyor and oxéwers actually have premisses 
and conclusions of this order. 

A. postpones the discussion of the usual and the dépicrov to 
an indefinite future (623). There is no passage of the Analytics 
that really fulfils the promise ; but 4332-6 and An. Post. 755336, 
8719-27, 9628-19 touch on the subject. 

25-37. éwei S€ ... GAAois. The passage is a difficult one, and 
neither the statement with which it opens (25~7) nor the structure 
of the first sentence can be approved; but correct punctuation 
makes the passage at least coherent, and in view of the undisputed 
tradition by which it is supported we should hardly be justified 
in accepting Becker’s excisions (pp. 36-7). A. starts with the 
statement that (1) ‘For B, being A is contingent’ is ambiguous, 
meaning either (z) ‘For that to which B belongs, being A is 
contingent’ or (3) ‘For that for which B is contingent, being A 
is contingent’. He then (627-30) supports this by the premisses 
(a) that (4) xa@’ oS ro B, 16 A evdéyerat may mean either (2) or 
(3) (because it is not clear whether iadpye: or évddyerat is to be 
understood after 76 B), and (8) that (xs) means the same as (4); 
and (531-2) repeats his original statement as following from 
these premisses. 

In the remainder of the passage A. applies to the syllogism the 
distinction thus drawn between two senses of xaé’ od ro B, ro 
A év8éxerat. If in the major premiss A is said to be contingent 
for B, which is in the minor premiss said to be contingent for C, 
we have two problematic premisses. If in the major premiss A 
is said to be contingent for B, which is in the minor premiss said 
to be true of C, we have a problematic and an assertoric premiss. 
A. proposes to begin with syllogisms with two similar premisses, 
xaOdmep xat év Trois dAAas, i.e. as syllogisms with two assertoric 
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premisses (chs. 4-6) and those with two apodeictic premisses 
(ch. 8) were treated before those with an apodeictic and an 
assertoric premiss (chs. 9-11). 


CHAPTER 14 


Syllogisms in the first figure with two problematic premisses 


32538. (A) Both premisses universal 

AcAcAs valid. 

3371. EcAcEs valid. 

5. AcEcA¢ valid, by transition from E¢ to Ae. 

12. EcEcAs valid, by the same transition. 

17. Thus if the minor premiss or both premisses are negative, 
there is at best an imperfect syllogism. - 


21. (B) One or both premisses particular 

(a) If the major premiss is universal there is a syllogism. 
Aclle valid. 

25. EsIeO¢ valid. 

297. (8) If the universal premiss is affirmative, the particular 
premiss negative, we get a conclusion by transition from Os to Is. 
AcOcle valid. 

34. (b) If the major premiss is particular and the minor universal 
(IcAc, OcEs, IeEs, OcAc), or if (c) both premisses are particular 
(IsIe, OcOc, IcOs, Ocl*), there is no conclusion. For the middle 
term may extend beyond the major term, and the minor term 
may fall within the surplus extent; and if so, neither A‘, Es, Is, 
nor O¢ can be inferred. 

b3. This may also be shown by contrasted instances. A pure or 
a necessary conclusion cannot be drawn, because the negative 
instance forbids an affirmative conclusion, and the affirmative 
instance a negative conclusion. A problematic conclusion cannot 
be drawn, because the major term sometimes necessarily belongs 
and sometimes necessarily does not belong to the minor. 

18. It is clear that when each of two problematic premisses is 
universal, in the first figure, a conclusion always arises—perfect 
when the premisses are affirmative, imperfect when they are 
negative. ‘Possible’ must be understood as excluding what is 
necessary—a point sometimes overlooked. 


32540-3371. 1d yap evdexecGar .. . éAe€yopev, i.e. we gave (in 
2b25-32), as one of the meanings of ‘A may belong to all B’, 
3225-3 § y & 
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“A may belong to anything to which B may belong’. From this 
it follows that if A may belong to all B and B to all C, A may 
belong to all C. 

33°3-5. TO yap xa’ of ... évdexopévwv, ‘for the statement 
that A is capable of not being true of that of which B is capable 
of being true, implied that none of the things that possibly fall 
under B is excluded from the statement’. py evddyecOac in 34 is 
used loosely for évddyec8ar 7 dmdpyecv. 

5-7. Srav S€ . . . cuAAoyiopes, because premisses of the form 
AE in the first figure prove nothing. 

7-8. avriotpadeions S€ . . . évdéxec8ar, i.e. when from ‘B is 
capable of belonging to no C’ we infer ‘B is capable of belonging 
to all C’: cf. 32429->r. 

8. yiverat 6 adrés Somep mpdtepov, i.e. as in 32538-40. 

10. todto 8 elpyrat mpdrepov, in 32429-51. 

21-3. "Eav 8 ... réAetos. If réAevos be read, the statement will 
not be correct ; for in #27-34 A. goes on to point out that when the 
particular premiss is negative and the universal premiss affirma- 
tive, the latter being the major premiss, there is no 7éAewos 
avAdoyicpds. There is no trace of réAecos in Al. (169. 20) or in 
P.’s comment (158. 13), and it is not a word they would have been 
likely to omit to notice if they had had it in their text. Becker 
(p. 75) seems to be right in wishing to omit it. 

24-5. toUro S€... évdexeo8ar. Waitz reads wavri after evde- 
xeo8ar (following B’s second thoughts), on the ground that it is 
the remark in 32525-32 rather than the definition of 76 evdéyeo@ar 
in 32418-20 that is referred to. But the latter may equally well 
be referred to, and the reading zav7i no doubt owes its origin to 
the fact that one of Al.’s two interpretations (169. 23-9) is that 
evdexecBar is to be understood as if it were evdexecOar marti. Al., 
however, thinks the definition of rd év8éyecPar in 32418-20 may 
equally well be referred to (169. 30-2). 

2g. TH S€ Béce: Spoiws Exwouv, i.e. ‘but the universal premiss 
is still the major premiss’. 

29-30. ofov ... Urdpxew. A. does not explicitly mention the 
case in which the premisses are EcOs, which can be dealt with on 
the same lines as the case mentioned, AcOs. 

32. avtiotpadeions S€ tis év péper refers not to conversion in 
the ordinary sense but to conversion from ‘B may not belong to 
C’ to ‘B may belong to C’; cf. 3229-1. 

33. TO adTO ... TpdTEpov, i.e. as in 224. 

34. waOawep .. . dpyijs, i.e. as ACE* gave the same conclusion 
as AcA® (85-12). 
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34-8. ’Eav & ... auAAoytopos. The first three édy re clauses 
express alternatives falling under one main hypothesis; the 
fourth expresses a new main alternative. Therefore there should 
be a comma after dpotocynpoves (237). 

The combinations referred to are IcAc, OcEs, IcEs, OcAs, IIe, 
OcOs, IcOc, Ocl¢, Since a proposition of the form ‘For all B, 
not being A is contingent’ is convertible with ‘For all B, being 
A is contingent’, and one of the form ‘For some B, not being A 
is contingent’ with ‘For some B, being A is contingent’ (ayri- 
atpégovew ait Kara 76 evdexeobat mpordces, >2, cf. 32429-61), all 
these combinations are reducible to the combinations ‘For some 
B, being A is contingent, For all C (or For some C), being B is 
contingent’. Now since B may extend beyond A (438-9), we may 
suppose that C is the part of B which extends beyond A (i.e. for 
which being A is not contingent). Then no conclusion follows ; 
there is an undistributed middle. 

63-8. rx SE . . . ipariov. The examples given are xowoi 
mavrwy, i.e. they are to illustrate all the combinations of premisses 
mentioned in 434-8 n. The reasoning therefore is as follows: The 
premisses It is possible for some white things to be animals (or 
not to be animals), It is possible for all (or no, or some) men 
to be white (or for some men not to be white) might both be 
true. But in fact it is not possible for any man not to be an animal. 
Therefore a negative conclusion is impossible. On the other hand, 
the same major premiss and the minor premiss It is possible for 
all (or no, or some) garments to be white (or for some garments 
not to be white) might both be true. But in fact it is not possible 
for any garment fo be an animal. Therefore an affirmative con- 
clusion is impossible. Therefore no conclusion is possible. 

II-13. 6 pév yap... KatadatiKd. I.e., the possibility of an 
affirmative conclusion is precluded by the fact that sometimes, 
when the premisses are as supposed (i.e. the major premiss parti- 
cular, in the first figure), the major term cannot be true of the 
minor; and the possibility of a egative conclusion is precluded 
by the fact that sometimes the major term cannot fail to be true 
of the minor. 

14-16. kai wavti tO écxatw To mpWTov avayKn (SC. drdpxetv), 
i.e. in some cases (e.g. every man must be an animal), kai obSevi 
évdexerat Srdpxerv, ie. in some cases (e.g. no garment can be an 
animal). 

16-17. Td yap avaykaiov .. . évbexdpevov, cf. 32719. 

21. wAnY KaTnyopik@y pev téAetos. That AcAs yields a direct 
conclusion has been shown in 32538-3321. 
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otepytixay S€ dreAns. That EcE* yields a conclusion indirectly 
has been shown in 412-17. , 

23. Kata Tov elpnpevov Siopicpov, cf. 32418-20. 

éviote 5¢ AavOaver 1d toLlodtov, i.e., the distinction between the 
genuine évdeyduevor (that which is neither impossible nor necessary) 
and that which is édeyduevov only in the sense that it is not 
impossible. 


CHAPTER 15 
Syllogisms in the first figure with one problematic and one assertoric 
premiss 
33°25. (A) Both premisses universal 


(a) When the major premiss is problematic <and (a) the minor 
affirmative), the syllogism is perfect, and establishes contingency ; 
(6) when the minor is problematic, the syllogism is imperfect, and 
those that are negative establish a proposition of the form ‘A 
does not belong to any C (or to all C) of necessity’. 

33. (a) (2) AcAAS valid; perfect syllogism. 

36. EcAEe valid; perfect syllogism. 

34*2. (8) When the minor premiss is problematic, a conclusion 
can be proved indirectly by reductio ad tmpossibile. We first lay 
it down that if when A is, B must be, when A is possible B must 
be possible. For suppose that, though when A is, B must be, A 
were possible and B impossible. If, then, that which was pos- 
sible, when it was possible for it to be, might come into being, 
while that which was impossible, when it was impossible for it to 
be, could not come into being, but at the same time A were 
possible and B impossible, A might come into being, and be, 
without B. 

1z. We must take ‘possible’ and ‘impossible’ not only in 
reference to being, but also in reference to being true and to 
existing. 

16. Further, ‘if A is, B is’ must not be understood as if A were 
one single thing. Two conditions must be given, as in the pre- 
misses of a syllogism. For if Fis true of 4, and A of Z, F must be 
true of Z, and also if each of the premisses is capable of being 
true, so is the conclusion. If, then, we make A stand for the 
premisses, and B for the conclusion, not only is B necessary if A 
is, but B is possible if A is. 

25. It follows that if a false but not impossible assumption be 
made, the conclusion will be false but not impossible. For since 
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it has been shown that when, if A is, B is, then if A is possible, 
B is possible, and since A is assumed to be possible, B will be 
possible; for if not, the same thing will be both possible and 
impossible. 

34. <(6) (2) Minor premiss a problematic affirmative.) In view 
of all this, let A belong to all B, and B be contingent for all C. 
Then A must be possible for all C (AAcAP valid). For let it not be 
possible, and let B be supposed to belong to all C (which, though 
it may be false, is not impossible). If then A is not possible for 
all C, and B belongs to all C, A is not possible for all B (by a 
third-figure syllogism). But A was assumed to be possible for all 
B. A therefore must be possible for all C; for by assuming the 
opposite, and a premiss which was false but not impossible, we 
have got an impossible conclusion. 

b(2. We can also effect the reductio ad impossibile by a first- 
figure syllogism.] 

4. We must understand ‘belonging to all of a subject’ without 
exclusive reference to the present; for it is of premisses without 
such reference that we construct syllogisms. If we limit the 
premiss to the present we get no syllogism ; for (1) it might happen 
that at a particular time everything that is in movement should 
be a man; and being in movement is contingent for every horse ; 
but it is impossible for any horse to be a man; 

14. (2) it might happen that at a particular time everything 
that was in movement was an animal; and being in movement is 
contingent for every man; but being an animal is not contingent, 
but necessary, for every man. 

1g. EAcEP valid; this shown by reductio ad imposstbile using 
the third figure. What is proved is not a strictly problematic 
proposition but ‘A does not necessarily belong to any C’. 

3x. We may also show by an example that the conclusion is not 
strictly problematic ; 

37. and by another example that it is not always apodeictic. 
Therefore it is of the form ‘A does not necessarily belong to any C’. 

3573. (5) (8) Minor premiss a problematic negative. AEcAP 
valid, by transition from E* to A¢. 

11. EE*Ep valid, by transition from Es to A°. 

zo. <Return to (a)> (a) (8) Major premiss problematic, minor 
negative. AcE, EcE prove nothing; this shown by contrasted 
instances. 

25. Thus when the minor premiss is problematic a conclusion 
is always possible; sometimes directly, sometimes by transition 
from E* in the minor premiss to A°. 
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30. (B) One premiss particular 

(a2) When the major premiss is universal, then (a) when the 
minor is assertoric and affirmative there is a perfect syllogism 
(proof as in the case of two universal premisses) (AcII*, EsIO¢ 
valid). 

35- (8) When the minor premiss is problematic there is an 
imperfect syllogism—proved in some cases (AI*IP, EIcO?) by 
reductio ad tmpossibile, while in some cases transition from the 
problematic premiss to the complementary proposition is also 
required, 

bz. viz. when the minor is negative (AOcIP, EOcOp). 

8. (y) When the minor premiss is assertoric and negative 
(AcO, EsO) nothing follows; this shown by contrasted instances. 

1x. (5) When the major premiss is particular (IcA, IcE, OcA, 
OcE, IAs, TEs, OAs, OE*), nothing follows; this shown by con- 
trasted instances. 


14. (C) Both premisses particular 


When both premisses are particular nothing follows ; this shown 
by contrasted instances. 

z0. Thus when the major premiss is universal there is always a 
syllogism ; when the minor so, never. 


33°25-33. "Eav 8... Grapyew. A. lays down here four im- 
portant generalizations: (x) that all the valid syllogisms (in the 
first figure) which have a problematic major and an assertoric 
minor are perfect, i.e. self-evidencing, not requiring a reductio ad 
impossibile; (2) that they establish a possibility in the strict 
sense (according to the definition of possibility in 3218-20; (3) 
that those which have an assertoric major and a problematic 
minor are imperfect; and (4) that of these, those that establish 
a negative establish only that a certain disconnexion is possible 
in the loose sense. This distinction between a strict and a wider 
use of the term ‘possible’ is explained at length in 34619-3522; 
‘possible’ in the strict sense means ‘neither impossible nor 
necessary’, in the wider sense it means ‘not impossible’. 

All four generalizations are borne out in A.’s treatment of the 
various cases in the course of the chapter. But syllogisms with 
an assertoric major and a problematic minor which prove an 
affirmative (no less than those which prove a negative)—viz. 
those with premisses AA‘ (3423q-62), AE® (3523-11), AI° (ib. 
35—P1), or AOC (35>2-8)—are validated by a reductio ad impossibile, 
and A.’s arguments in 3427-37 and in 3715-29 show that any 
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syllogism so validated can only prove a possibility in the wider 
sense of possibility. Becker (pp. 47-9) therefore proposes to read 
in 3329-31 areAcis Te mdvres of cvAdAoyicpol Kal ov ToD. . . Evdexo- 
pévov, dAda tod py ef dvdyxns dmdpyew. But 530-3 dada... . 
vmdpyew shows that A. has in mind here only conclusions stating a 
negative possibility ; he seems to have overlooked the point that 
those which state a positive possibility similarly state a possibility 
only in the wider sense. 

A. does not state his reason either for saying that when the 
major premiss is assertoric and the minor problematic, the 
syllogism is imperfect, or for saying that the possibility established 
is only possibility in the wider sense. But it is not difficult to 
divine his reasons. For the first dictum his reason must, I think, 
be that while ‘All B is capable of being A, AliC is B’ are premisses 
that are already in the correct form of the first figure, ‘All B is 
A, AllC is capable of being B’ are premisses that in their present 
form have no middle term. For the second dictum his reason 
must be the following: For him évddyera: in its strict sense is a 
statement of genuine contingency ; ‘It is possible that all C should 
be B’ says that for all C it is neither impossible nor necessary 
that it should be B. Now when all B is A, A may be (and usually 
will be) a wider attribute than B, and if so, when C’s being B 
is contingent, its being A may be not contingent but necessary. 
The most, then, that could follow from the premisses is that it 
is not impossible that all C should be A. : 

A.’s indirect proof that this follows is, as we shall see, not 
convincing. He would have done better, it might seem, to say 
simply that ‘All B is A, For all C being B is contingent (neither 
impossible nor necessary)’ entail It is not impossible that all C 
should be A. But that would have been open to the objection 
that it is not in syllogistic form, having no single middle term. 
And it is open to a less formal objection. All-the existing B’s 
may be A, and it may be not impossible that all the C’s should be 
B, and yet it may be impossible that all the C’s should have the 
attribute A which all the existing B’s have. This difficulty A. 
tries to remove by his statement in 34>7-18 that to make the 
conclusion ‘It is not impossible that all C should be A’ valid, the 
premiss All B is A must be true not only of all the B’s at a parti- 
cular time. But this proviso is not strict enough. Even if all the 
B’s through all time have had, have, and will have the attribute 
A, the premisses will not warrant the conclusion It is not im- 
possible that all C should be A, unless A is an attribute which is 
necessary to everything that is B, either as a precondition or 
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as a necessary consequence of its being B. In other words, to 
justify the conclusion we need as major premiss not All B is A, 
but All B is necessarily A. 

34°1-33. “Ore pev odv ... a8dvarov. This section is an ex- 
cursus preparatory to the discussion of the combination AA‘ in 
a34~b2, In that combination the premisses are All B is A, For 
aliC, B is contingent. In the reductio ad imposstbile by which A. 
establishes the conclusion It is possible that all C should be A, 
he takes as minor premiss of the reductio-syllogism not the 
original minor premiss, but All C zs B, and justifies this on the 
ground that this premiss is at worst false, not impossible, so that 
if the resultant syllogism leads to an impossible conclusion, that 
must be put down to the other premiss, i.e. to the premiss which 
is the opposite of the original conclusion. He sees that this 
procedure needs justification, and to provide this is the object 
of the present section. 

7. oUTws éxovtuv, i.e. so that, if A is, B must be. 

12-15. Sei 8... €Ger. A. has in 45-7 laid down the general 
thesis that if, when A is, B must be, then when A is possible, 
B must be possible. In *7-12 he has illustrated this by the type 
of case in which ‘possible’ means ‘capable of coming into being’, 
i.e. in which it refers to a potentiality for change. He now points 
out that the thesis is equally true with regard to possibility as 
it is asserted when we say ‘it is possible that A should be truly 
predicated of, and should belong to, B’ (év 7a dAnBeverOar Kat 
é&v 7@ Undpyew)—where there is no question of change. It is 
possibility in the latter sense that is involved in the application A. 
makes of the general thesis to the case of the syllogism (#19-24). 
The reference of xai dcaydas dAAws A€éyetas 7d Suvardv (414) is not 
clear. Al. thinks it refers to 76 ws émi ro mAciorov, 76 ddptotov, and 
76 én’ édatrov (cf. 3264-22), or to the possibility which can be 
asserted of that which is necessary (2538), or to other kinds of 
possibility recognized by the Megarian philosophers Diodorus and 
Philo. None of these is very probable. Maier’s view (2 a. 155-6) 
that the reference is to possibility ‘on the ground of the syllogism’ 
(as exhibited in *19-24) can hardly be right, since this is surely 
identical with that & 7@ dAn@eveoPar nai ev tH brdpxewv. More 
likely the phrase is a mere generality and A. had no particular 
other sense of possibility in mind. 

18-19. olov Srav ... cuAAoyiopov, ‘i.e., when the premisses 
are so related as was prescribed in the doctrine of the simple 
syllogism’ (chs. 4-6). 

22-4. Goep odv . . . Suvardv, ie. we can now apply the 
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general rule stated in *5-7 to the special case in which 4 stands 
for the premisses of a syllogism and B for its conclusion. 

Sowep obv et tis Bein . . . cupBaivor av is a brachylogy for 
obrws ovv exer WorTrep €t Tis Belin . . . cupBaivor yap av. The usage is 
recognized in Bonitz, Index, 872b29-39. 

25->2. Tovrou 8... &50vatov. A. has shown in 41-24 that 
if a certain conclusion would be true if certain premisses were 
true, it is capable of being true if the premisses are capable of 
being true. He now (225-33) applies that principle in this way: 
The introduction into an argument of a premiss which, though 
unwarranted by the data, is not impossible, cannot produce an 
impossible conclusion. The fact that an impossible conclusion 
follows must be due to another premiss which ts impossible. 
And this principle is itself in *34-2 applied to the establishment, 
by reductio ad tmpossibile, of the validity of the inference ‘If all 
Bis A, and all C may be B, all C may be A’. The reductio should 
run ‘For if not, some C is necessarily not A. But if we add to this 
the premiss All C is B (which even if false is not impossible, since 
we know that all C may be B), we get the conclusion Some B 
is not A; which is impossible, since it contradicts the datum All 
B is A. And the impossibility of the conclusion must be due not 
to the premiss which though unwarranted is not impossible ; the 
other premiss (Some C is necessarily not A) must be impossible 
and our original conclusion, AllC may be 4, true.’ 

The usually accepted reading in #38 ef ody 76 pév A pet) evddyerar 
7+@ I’ makes A. commit the elementary blunder of treating No C 
can be A as the contradictory of All C can be A ; of this we cannot 
suppose A. guilty, so that n must be right in reading wavri before 
7@I. Two difficulties remain. (1) In 438-40 A. says that Some C 
cannot be A, ALC is B yields the conclusion Some B cannot be 
A, while in 31537-9 he says that such premisses yield only the 
conclusion Some B is not A. (2) In 34%40~-1 he says ‘it was assumed 
that all B may be A’, while what was in fact assumed in #34 was 
that all B ts A. To remove the first difficulty Becker supposes 
(p. 56) that ro A od wavti 7@ B evddyerax (439) means not Some B 
cannot be A, but It follows that some B is not A ; and to remove 
the second difficulty he excises évdéyeo@ar in 241. But (a) though 
dvdyxn is sometimes used to indicate not an apodeictic proposition 
but merely that a certain conclusion follows, and though 76 A 
od mavri T@ B evddxerat bmdpyew might perhaps mean ‘it follows 
that not all B is A’, I do not think 76 A od mari 7@ B evddxerat 
can mean this; and (8) all the external evidence in 441 is in favour 
of evdéyecPar. It is much more likely that A., forgetting the rule 
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laid down in 3137-9, draws the conclusion Some B cannot be 
A, and that to complete the reductio he transforms (as he is 
justified in doing) the ‘All B is A’ of #34 into the ‘It is not im- 
possible that all B should be A’ of #41 (a proposition which 
‘All B is A’ entails). 

Both Becker (p. 53) and Tredennick charge A. with committing 
the fallacy of saying ‘since (1) Some C cannot be A and (2) All 
C is B cannot both be true compatibly with (3) the datum All 
B is A, and (2) is compatible with (3), (1) must be incompatible 
with (3) and therefore false’; whereas in fact (1) also when taken 
alone is compatible with (3), as well as (2), and it is only the 
combination of (x) and (2) that is incompatible with (3); so that 
the reductio fails. The charge is not justified. A.’s argument is 
really this: ‘Suppose that All Bis A and AllC can be B are true. 
(2) is plainly compatible with both of them together and we may 
suppose a case in which it is true. Now (1) and (2) plainly entail 
Some B cannot be A, which is false, since it contradicts one of 
the data. But (2) is in the supposed case true, therefore (1) must 
be false and All C can be A must be true.’ The status of (1) and 
that of (2) are in fact quite different ; (2) is compatible with both 
the data taken together, (1) with each separately but not with 
both together. 

25-7. Totrou 5€... a8uvarov. A. knows well (ii. 2-4) that if 
a premiss is false it does not follow that the conclusion will be 
false, so that YedSos in 427 cannot mean ‘false’. Both in #25 and in 
27 wetdos kat ovx advyaroy Means ‘unwarranted by the data but not 
incompatible with them’ ; for the usage cf. 37422 and Poet. 1460422. 

29-30. étrei yap .. . Suvarov, cf. 45-15. 

37. Toto S€ WeiSos, i.e. unwarranted by the data; cf. 425-7 n. 

b2-6. [éyxwpet S€.. . €yxwpetv.] This argument claims to be a 
reductio ad impossibile, but is in fact nothing of the sort. A 
reductio justifies the drawing of a certain conclusion from certain 
premisses by supposing the contradictory of the conclusion and 
showing that this, with one of the premisses, would prove the 
contradictory of the other premiss. But here the original con- 
clusion (For all C, A is possible) is proved by a manipulation of 
the original premisses, and from its truth the falsity of its con- 
tradictory is inferred. Becker seems to me justified in saying 
(p. 57) that A. could not have made this mistake, and that it 
must be the work of a rather stupid glossator. Al. and P. have 
the passage, but we have found other instances of glosses which 
had before the time of Al. found their way into the text; cf. 
24>17-18 n. 
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7-18. Act S€ .. . &topiLovras. A. points out here that if the 
combination of a problematic with a universal assertoric premiss 
is to produce a problematic conclusion, the assertoric premiss 
must state something permanently true of a class, not merely 
true of the members it happens to contain at a particular time. 
He proves his point by giving instances in which a problematic 
conclusion (All S may be P) drawn from a combination which 
offends against this rule is untrue because in fact (a) no S can be 
P or (8) all S must be P. (a) It might be true that everything 
that is moving (at a particular time) is a man, and that it is 
possible for every horse to be moving; but no horse can be a man. 
(5) It might be true that everything that is moving (at a particular 
time) is an animal, and that it is possible that every man should 
be moving; but the fact (not, as A. loosely says, the ovprépacpa) 
is necessary, that every man should be an animal. 

There is a flaw in the reasoning in (6). The reductio in *36-b2 
only justified the inferring, from the premisses AA‘, of the con- 
clusion AP, not of the conclusion A‘; for A. shows in 627-37 and 
37°15-29 that any veductio can establish only a problematic 
proposition in which ‘possible’ = ‘not impossible’, not one in 
which it = ‘neither impossible nor necessary’, while he liere 
assumes that what it establishes, when the truth of the assertoric 
premiss is not limited to the present moment (10), is a problematic 
proposition of the stricter sort. Becker (p. 58) infers that 14-17 
ért €orw . . . Cwov is a later addition. But it is not till further on 
in the chapter (627-37) that A. makes the point that a reductio 
can only validate a problematic proposition of the looser kind, 
and he could easily have written the present section without 


noticing the point. Becker’s suspicion (ib.) of 8a . . . cvAAoyiopds 
(8-11) seems equally unjustified. 
19-31. Nadw éorw . . . dacews. A. here explains the point 


made without explanation at 3329-31, that arguments in the first 
figure with an assertoric major and a problematic minor, when 
they prove a negative possibility, do not prove a problematic 
proposition as defined in 3218-20 (Adyw 8 évddyecBar kai 7d 
évdexdpevov, od 1) GvTos dvayKaiou, teBévros 8 brdpyew, oddev 
€orat 81a tobr’ ddvvaroy). 

The premisses No B is A, For all C, being B is contingent, are 
originally stated to justify the conclusion For all C, not being A 
évdexerar (619-22). This A. proves by a reductio ad impossibile 
(622-7): ‘For suppose instead that some C is necessarily A, and 
that all C is B (which is unwarranted by the data (cf. *25-7 n.) 
but not impossible, since it is one of our data that it is possible 
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for all C to be B). It follows that some B is A (I*AI in the third 
figure, 3131-3). But it is one of our data that no B is A. And 
since All C is B is at most false, not impossible, it must be our 
other premiss (Some C is necessarily A) that has led to the 
impossible result. It is therefore itself impossible, and the original 
conclusion ‘It is possible that no C should be A’ is true. 

‘This argument’, says A. (27-31), ‘does not prove that for all 
C, not being A is évSexduevor according to the strict definition of 
evdexduevor (i.e. that which we find in 32718-20), viz. that for all 
C, not being A is neither impossible nor necessary, but only that 
for no C is being A necessary (i.e. that for all C, not being A is 
not impossible) ; for that is the contradictory of the assumption 
made in the reductio syllogism (for that was that for some C, 
being A is necessary, and what is established by the veductto is 
the contradictory of this).” In other words, the reductio has 
proceeded as if being impossible were the only alternative to being 
evSexdpuevov (whereas there is another alternative—that of being 
necessary), and has established only that for all C, not being A 
is évSeyduevov in the loose sense in which what is necessary may 
be said to be evdexduevor, cf. 3220-1. But in the strict sense what 
is évSeyduevov is neither impossible nor necessary, and the reductio 
has not established that for all C, not being A is evéexdpevor in 
this sense. Becker’s excision of >19-352 (p. 59) is unjustified. 

23. xabdatep mpdtepoy, i.e. as in 236-7. 

26. pedSous yap teBevtos, cf. *25-7 n. 

31-3572. Er. 8... Spous. (1) Nothing that is thinking is a 
raven, For every man, to be thinking is contingent. But it is not 
contingent, but necessary, that no man should be a raven. On 
the other hand, (2) Being in movement belongs to no science, For 
every man it is contingent that science should belong to him. 
But it is not necessary, but only contingent, that being in move- 
ment should belong to no man. 

The second example is (as A. himself sees—Anaréov BéAriov rods 
Opous, 3522) vitiated by the ambiguity of dmdpyew (for which see 
ch. 34). But take a better example such as Al. suggests (196. 
8-11). (2a) Nothing that is at rest is walking, For every animal 
to be at rest is contingent. But it is not necessary, but only 
contingent, that no animal should be walking. Thus, since 
premisses of the same form are in case (1) compatible with its 
being necessary that no C should be A, and in case (2a) with its 
being contingent that no C should be 4, they cannot prove either, 
but only that it is not necessary that any C should be A. This 
establishes, as A. says, the same point which was made in 627-31. 
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3545-6. avriorpadeions 5€ ... mpdtepov. This is the process 
already stated in 32%29-%1 to be justified, that of inferring from 
‘For C, not being B is contingent’ that for C, being B is contingent. 
AEe is in fact reduced to AAS. xa@dzep év trois mpdrepov refers 
to the validation of AcEcA¢ in 3345-12. 

10-11. Gowep wpdtepov ... Gece: refers to the treatment of 
AASAP in 342342. 

11-20. tov adtov S€ tpdmov . . . cuAAoyiopds. EE* is here 
similarly reduced to EAs, for which see 34>19—-3522. 

12. Gupotépwv tv Siacrnpatwv. A. not infrequently uses 
didornpa of a syllogistic premiss; the usage is probably connected 
with a diagrammatic representation of the syllogism. 

20-4. éav S€ ... mitra. A. here reverts to the case in which 
the major premiss is problematic, the minor assertoric, and dis- 
cusses the combinations omitted in 3333-40, viz. those in which 
the minor premiss is negative (both premisses being, as throughout 
33625-35230, supposed to be universal), viz. ACE and EcE. He 
offers no general proof of the invalidity of these moods, but shows 
their invalidity by instances. The invalidity of AcE is shown by 
the fact that (a) while it is contingent for all animals to be white, 
and no snow is an animal, in fact all snow is necessarily white, 
but (4) while it is contingent for all animals to be white, and no 
pitch is an animal, in fact all pitch is necessarily not white. Thus 
premisses of this form cannot entail either It is possible that no 
C should be A or It is possible for all C to be A. 

The invalidity of EcE is shown by the fact that (a) while it is 
contingent for all animals not to be white, and no snow is an 
animal, in fact all snow is necessarily white, but (2) while it is 
contingent for all animals not to be white, and no pitch is an 
animal, in fact all pitch is necessarily not white. Thus premisses 
of this form cannot entail either It is possible that no C should be 
A or It is possible for all C to be A. 

zo-1. éav S€... Uwapxew, ‘if the minor premiss is that B 
belongs to no C, not that B is capable of belonging to no C’. 

28~30. wAty oré pev . . . elprapev. AACAP (3434-62) and 
EAcEp (34>19-3542) have been proved by reductio ad impossibile, 
AEcAP (3523-11) and EEcEp (ib, 11-20) by converting ‘For all 
C, not being B is contingent’ into ‘For all C, being B is contingent’ 
(dvrvorpadetons THs mpordcews). e€€ addy therefore is not meant 
to exclude the use of reductio, but only to exclude the comple- 
mentary conversion of problematic propositions; it does not 
amount to saying that the proofs are réAevoe. 

34-5. xaOatep kai kaBdAdou . .. mpdtepov, cf. 33533-6, 36-40. 
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40-2. Any of péev . . . mpotepov. What A. means is that 
AlcIp and IIsOP are proved by veductio, as were AACAP(34734~%6) 
and EAcEP (34>19-31), and that AOcIP and EOcOpP are proved by 
complementary conversion (reducing AO* to Als, and EOs to 
EI*) followed by rveductio. The vulgate reading omits «ai in ®1, 
but C has «ai, which is also conjectured by P. 

AleIp may be validated by a reductio to E*IO®" in the third 
figure, EIc¢Op by one to A"II" in that figure. 

br. kaQarep év Tols mpdtepov, SC. as in 23-20, 

2-8. €orat &€ . . . cuAAoyropes. The combinations AOs, EOs, 
which are here dealt with, are the two, out of the four enumerated 
in "35-40, which need complementary conversion, so that xai 
in b2 is puzzling. Waitz thinks that A. meant to say xai (both) 
érav .. . TO dmdpyew, 7 5 ev péper. . . AapBavy, Kal trav 7 KabdAou 
ampos TO peilov axpov To py Urdapyeww, 7 8” ev péper 7 adr, but (for- 
getting the original xat) telescoped this into the form we have. 
This is possible, but it seems preferable to omit Kai. 

4- 7} ph Srapyxew seems to be the work of the same interpolator 
who has inserted the same words in >23 and elsewhere. smdpyew 
is used of all assertoric, as opposed to problematic, propositions. 

8-9. Stav &€ .. . cuAAoytopos. This formula, ‘when the parti- 
cular premiss is a negative assertoric’, would strictly cover the 
combinations AcO, EcsO, OAs, OEs. But in >11-14 A. proceeds 
to speak generally of the cases in which the major premiss is 
particular and the minor universal, among which OA‘ and OE* 
are of course included. We must therefore suppose him to be here 
speaking only of AcO and EO; i.e. we must suppose the condition 
drav xabddAou 7 70 mpos 76 peilov dxpov (235-6, cf. 53) still to govern 
the present passage. 

Q-II. Spor... amdSekv. Sa yap tod a&topicrou Antréov tHy 
amodegw is to be understood by reference to 26>1q-21, where A. 
applies the method of refutation 8:4 rod dopiorov to the combina- 
tions AO and EO in the first figure. The combinations to be 
examined here are For all B, being A is contingent, Some C is 
not B, and For all B, not being A is contingent, Some C is not 
B. A. is to prove that these yield no conclusion, 8:4 r&v dpwy, i.e. 
by pointing to a case in which premisses of this form are com- 
patible with its being in fact impossible that any C should not 
be A, and a case in which they are compatible with its being 
in fact impossible that any C should be A. Take, for example, the 
proof that AcO yields no conclusion. (a) For all animals, being 
white is contingent, and some snow is not an animal. But it is 
impossible that any snow should not be white. (5) For all animals, 
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being white is contingent, and some pitch is not an animal. 
And it is impossible that any pitch should be white. Therefore 
AcO does not justify the statement either of a negative or of an 
affirmative possibility. But it occurs to A. that the three pro- 
positions in (0) cannot all be true if Some C is not B is taken to 
imply (as it usually does in ordinary speech) that some C ts B. 
He therefore points out that the form Some C is not B is ad:dpi- 
oror, assertible when no C is B as well as when some C is B and 
some is not. 

15-16. eit’ évSexec8ar . . . évadAag. A. goes beyond the sub- 
ject of the chapter to point out that not only when one premiss 
is assertoric and the other problematic (evaAAdé), but also when 
both are problematic or both are assertoric, two particular 
premisses prove nothing. 

17-19. aroSefts & . . . ipariov. The same examples will 
serve to show the invalidity of all the combinations referred to in 
bri-14 and 14-17. Take, for example, IcA. It might be the case 
that for some white things, being animals is contingent, and that 
all men are in fact white; and all men are necessarily animals. On 
the other hand, it might be the case that for some white things, 
being animals is contingent, and that all garments are in fact 
white; but necessarily no garments are animals. Therefore pre- 
misses of the form IA cannot prove either a negative or a positive 
possibility. 

aroSeigis § . . . mpdtepov refers to 33434-68, which dealt with 
the corresponding combinations with both premisses problematic, 
and used the same examples. 

20-2. davepov otv . .. otSevds. A. here sums up the results 
arrived at in #30-b14 with regard to combinations of one universal 
and one particular premiss. The statement is not quite accurate, 
for he has in 8-11 pointed out that the combinations AcO, EcO 
prove nothing. 


CHAPTER 16 


Syllogisms tn the first figure with one problematic and one apodcictic 
premiss 


35°23. When one premiss is necessary, one problematic, the 
same combinations will yield a syllogism, and it will be perfect 
when the minor premiss is necessary (A°A®, EcAs, AcI®, Es]4); 
when the premisses are affirmative (AcA", AcI", A"As, ArI*), the 
conclusion will be problematic; but if they differ in quality, then 
when the affirmative premiss is necessary (EcA", EI", AnEs, 
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A*O¢) the conclusion will be problematic, but when the negative 
premiss is necessary (E"Ac, EI‘) both a problematic and an 
assertoric conclusion can be drawn; the possibility stated in the 
conclusion must be interpreted in the same way as in the previous 
chapter. A conclusion of the form ‘C is necessarily not A’ can 
never be drawn. 


37- (A) Both premisses universal 


(a) If both premisses are affirmative the conclusion is not 
apodeictic. A"A¢gives the conclusion AP by an imperfect syllogism. 

36%2. AcA® gives the conclusion A¢ by a perfect syllogism. 

7. (b) Major premiss negative, minor affirmative. E"A® gives 
the conclusion E by reductio ad impossibile. 

15. A fortiors it gives the conclusion EP. 

17. EcA® gives, by a perfect syllogism, the conclusion E*, not 
E; for E* is the form of the major premiss, and no proof of E by 
reductio ad imposstbile is possible. 

25. (c) Major premiss affirmative, minor negative. A"E* gives 
the conclusion AP by transition from Es to A¢. 

27. AcE gives no conclusion; this shown by contrasted 
instances. 

28. (d) Both premisses negative. EcE™ gives no conclusion; 
this shown by contrasted instances. 


32. (B) One premiss particular 

(a) <Major premiss universal.» (a) Premisses differing in 
quality. (i) CUniversal) negative premiss necessary. E*I* gives 
the conclusion O, by reductio ad impossibtle. 

39. (ii) Particular affirmative premiss necessary. EsI* gives 
only a problematic conclusion (O°). 

40. (8) Both premisses affirmative. When the universal pre- 
miss is necessary (A"I‘), there is only a problematic conclusion (IP). 

bz, (b) Minor premiss universal. (a2) When the universal pre- 
miss is problematic (I"E*, OnEs, I"Ac, On Ac), nothing follows; 
this shown by contrasted instances. 

7. (8) When the universal premiss is necessary (IcE®, OcE*, 
IcA5, OcA), nothing follows; this shown by contrasted instances. 


12. (C) Both premisses particular 


When both premisses are particular nothing follows ; this shown 
by contrasted instances. 

1g. Thus it makes no difference to the validity of a syllogism 
whether the non-problematic premiss is assertoric or apodeictic, 
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except that if the negative premiss is assertoric the conclusion is 
problematic, while if the negative premiss is apodeictic both a 
problematic and an assertoric conclusion follow. 


In this chapter A. lays it down (3523-36) that if, in the com- 
binations of an assertoric with a problematic premiss discussed 
in ch. 15, an apodeictic premiss be substituted for an assertoric, 
the validity of the argument will not be affected, but, if anything, 
only the nature of the conclusion. The combinations recognized 
in ch. 15 as valid are ACA, EcA, AAs, EAs, AEs, EEs, Acl, Ecl, 
Als, Ele, AOs, EOr. Of the combinations got by substituting an 
apodeictic for an assertoric premiss, AcI" is omitted in the subse- 
quent discussion, but what A. says of AcA® (362-7) ‘would 
mutatis mutandis apply to it. A™Oc and EO¢ are omitted, but 
are respectively reducible to A"I¢ and E®I¢ (for which v. 3640-62, 
434-9) by conversion from For some C, not being B is contingent 
to For some C, being B is contingent (32229-51). 

35°32-4. 10 8 évdexecBar . . . wpdtepov, i.e. where a syllogism 
is said (as in 630-2) to prove both a problematic and an assertoric 
conclusion, the former is not problematic in the strict sense 
defined in 32418-2z0 (where All C admits of not being A means 
It is neither impossible nor necessary that no C should be A), but 
only in the wider sense stated in 33>30-1, 34>27-8 (where it means 
It is not impossible that no C should be A). That is because the 
conclusion is simply inferred a fortiort from the main conclusion 
that no C is A (36¢15-17). Cf. 34>r9—-31 n. 

3671-2. Tov aitév yap tpdmov . . . pdtepov, i.e. the conclu- 
sion AP from A®A¢ will be proved by a reductio ad tmpossibtle, as 
the conclusion from AA‘ was in 34734->2. The reductio of AnACAP 
will be in O7AO in the third figure. 

4-17. Ei 8€... Swapxev. A. shows here that from the pre- 
misses E"Ac in the first figure (1) E follows by a reductio ad 
impossibile using E*IO* in the first figure (30>1-2), and (2) EP 
follows a forttort. 

8-9. Kai ro pev A... 7 B. ABd have && dvdyxns after 7 B, 
but Al. had not these words in his text, and their introduction 
is almost certainly due to his using them in his interpretation 
(208. 11-12). He introduces them by way of pointing out that 
70 A pndevi évdexéo8w 7 B here means ‘let it not be possible for 
any B to be A’, not ‘let it be possible that no B should be A’; 
but that is made sufficiently clear by the words éorw mpdrov 7 
orepntixy advayKara in #8. The combination pydevi evddyecPar 
ef avayxns would, I think, be unparalleled in A. 
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10. dvayxy 57... brapxetv. This is not meant to be a neces- 
sary proposition, but to express the necessary sequence of the 
assertoric proposition No C is A from the premisses. 

10-15. keioOw yap . . . dpxfis. The words of which Becker 
(p. 44) expresses suspicion are (as he points out) correct, though 
unnecessary, and may be retained. 

18. xaird pev A... drapyxew. The difference must be noted 
between 76 A evdexécdw pndevi 7@ B imdpyery, ‘Iet it be pos- 
sible for A to belong to no B’, and 434 ei ro pev A pydevi rh B 
évdéxerat Undpxe, ‘if it is impossible for A to belong to any B’. 

20-4. GAA’ od... aSUvarov. A. gives two reasons why the 
conclusion from ‘For all B, not being A is contingent, It is neces- 
sary that all C be B’ is ‘For all C, not being A is contingent’, not 
‘NoCis A’. The first is that the major premiss is only problematic. 
The second is that the conclusion No C is A could not be proved 
by reductto ad impossibile, since (so the argument must continue) 
if we assume its opposite Some C is A, and take with this the 
original major premiss, we get the combination ‘For all B, not 
being A is contingent, Some C is A’, from which we cannot infer 
the contradictory of the original minor premiss, viz. It is possible 
that some C should not be B. This follows from the general 
principle stated in 3719-22, that in the second figure an affirma- 
tive assertoric and a negative problematic premiss prove nothing. 

Thus in #23 red must be right. The MSS. of Al. record rwi py 
as a variant (210. 32), but Al.’s commentary (ib. 32-4) shows that 
the variant he recognized was tii. pndevi, the reading he accepts 
(210. 21-30), is indefensible. 

26. Sta tis avriotpodiis, i.e. by the conversion of For all C, 
not being B is contingent into For all C, being B is contingent ; 
cf, 3229-61, 

27. xaQarrep év toils mporepov, i.e. as with the corresponding 
mood (AE‘cAP) treated of in the last chapter (3523-11). 

28-31. 008 Grav... mitra. It is implied that when both pre- 
misses are negative and the minor is problematic (E*E*‘), a con- 
clusion can be drawn, viz. by the complementary conversion of 
E*E* into E*A‘, which combination we have seen to be valid 
(*7-17). 

29-31. Spo. §’... irra. For all animals, being white, and 
not being white, are contingent, it is necessary that no snow 
should be an animal, and in fact it is necessary that all snow 
should be white. On the other hand, for all animals, being white, 
and not being white, are contingent, it is necessary that no pitch 
should be an animal, but in fact it is necessary that no pitch 
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should be white. Thus AcE" and EcE® in the first figure prove 
nothing. 

32-12. Tov alrov S€ tpdwov ... xubv. A. now proceeds to 
consider cases in which the premisses differ in quantity. 53-12 
expressly considers those in which the minor premiss is universal, 
so that *33-b2 must be concerned only with those in which the 
major premiss is universal. Further, the statement in *33-4 must 
be limited to the case in which it is the universal premiss that is a 
negative apodeictic proposition. 

When A. says (7-12) that when the universal premiss is 
apodeictic and the particular premiss problematic, nothing 
follows, he seems to be condemning inter alia EvIc, ExOc, Arle, 
A*Os, which are valid; but he will be acquitted of this mistake 
if we take the condition ‘if the minor premiss is universal’ to be 
carried over from 53-4. 

32. Tov adrov S€ tpéTov ... auAAoyiopav. This follows from 
the fact that if in a valid first-figure syllogism we substitute a 
particular minor premiss for a universal one, we get a particular 
conclusion in place of the original universal conclusion. 

34-9. ofov ci... evdexec8ar. E*I°O is proved by a reductio in 
E*AE® in the first figure. A. omits to add that OP follows a 
fortiori (cf. 3530-2). dvayxn means ‘it follows’, as in *10 (where 
see n.). 

34. ek ro pevA... Gwapyew. Cf. 218 n. 


1-2. ox €orat . . . suAAoyiopds, i.e. the conclusion will be 
problematic. 
2. awoberkis 8 . . . wporepov. This must mean that EcI*0¢ is 


a perfect syllogism as was EcA"E* (817-25), and that A®IcIP is 
proved by a reductio as was AnAcAP (35538-3682). The reductio 
of A*IcIp will be effected in A"E"E® in the second figure. 

5-7. Spo S ... iparov. Le. it is necessary that some white 
things should and that others should not be animals; for all men, 
being white, and not being white, are contingent; and in fact 
all men are necessarily animals. On the other hand, it is necessary 
that some white things should and that others should not be 
animals ; for all garments, being white, and not being white, are 
contingent; but it is necessary that so garment be an animal. 
Thus in the first figure InAc, I"Ec, OAs, O"E* prove nothing. 

8-12. orepytixod pév... xiwv. Ie. it is contingent that some 
white things should be, and that they should not be, animals; it 
is necessary that no raven be white ; and every raven is necessarily 
an animal. On the other hand, it is contingent that some white 
things should be, and that they should not be, animals; it is 
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necessary that no pitch be white; but necessarily no pitch is 
an animal. Thus IcE", OcE® in the first figure prove nothing. 

Again, it is contingent that some white things should be, and 
that they should not be, animals; every swan is necessarily 
white ; and every swan is necessarily an animal. On the other 
hand, it is contingent that some white things should be, and that 
they should not be, animals; all snow is necessarily white; but 
necessarily mo snow is an animal. Thus IcA*, OcA® in the first 
figure prove nothing. 


12-18. 008’ Stav .. . Spor. 


A 


(Major) Some white things are necessarily animals, some neces- 
sarily not. 

(Minor) Some men are necessarily white, some necessarily not. 

(Minor) Some lifeless things are necessarily white, some 
necessarily not. 


B 


(Major) For some white things, being animals is contingent ; for 
some white things, not being animals is contingent. 

(Minor) For some men, being white is contingent ; for some men, 
not being white is contingent. 

(Minor) For some lifeless things, being white is contingent ; for 
some lifeless things, not being white is contingent. 


Combining a major from A with a minor from B or vice versa, 
we can get true propositions illustrating all the possible combina- 
tions of an apodeictic with a problematic proposition, both parti- 
cular, in the first figure. That such premisses do not warrant a 
negative conclusion is shown by the fact that all men are neces- 
sarily animals; that they do not warrant an affirmative con- 
clusion, by the fact that all lifeless things are necessarily not 
animals. 

19-24. Pavepov odv ... Umapxetv. Ie. the valid combinations 
of a problematic with an apodeictic premiss are the same, in 
respect of quality and quantity, as the valid combinations of a 
problematic with an assertoric (for which v. ch. 15). The only 
difference is that where a negative premiss is assertoric (i.e. in 
the combinations EAs, EEs, EI¢, EOc) the conclusion is problema- 
tic, and where a negative premiss is apodeictic (i.e. in the com- 
binations E»As, EsEs, E»Ic¢, E.Oc) both a problematic and an 
assertoric conclusion follow. A. says ‘the negative premiss’, not 
‘a negative premiss’, though in some of the combinations both 
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premisses are negative. This is because in these cases the other 
premiss, being problematic, is in truth no more negative than it is 
affirmative, since For allC, not being B is contingent is convertible 
with For all C, being B is contingent (3229-1). 

24-5. 57Aov S€ ... oxnparwv. This sentence is quite indefen- 
sible. A. has said in 3325-7 that in the first figure valid com- 
binations of a problematic major and an assertoric minor yield 
a perfect (i.e. self-evidencing) syllogism, and has pointed this 
out in dealing with the several cases (AcA, EcA, AclI, Ec). In 
3523-6 he has said the same about the valid combinations of a 
problematic major with an apodeictic minor, and has pointed 
this out in dealing with the cases AcA", EcAn, Eel" (AcI® is not 
expressly mentioned). He could not possibly have summed up 
his results by saying that all the valid syllogisms are imperfect. 
Some unintelligent scribe has lifted the sentence bodily from 
391-3, his motive no doubt being to have at the end of the treat- 
ment of the modal syllogism in the first figure a remark corre- 
sponding to what A. says at the end of his treatment of modal 
syllogism in the other two figures (3921-3, 4015-16). 


CHAPTER 17 


Syllogisms in the second figure with two problematic premisses 


3626. In the second figure, two problematic premisses prove 
nothing. An assertoric and a problematic premiss prove nothing 
when the affirmative premiss is assertoric; they do prove some- 
thing when the negative, universal premiss is assertoric. So too 
when there are an apodeictic and a problematic premiss. In these 
cases, too, the conclusion states only possibility in the loose sense, 
not contingency. 

35. We must first show that a negative problematic proposition 
is not convertible. If for all B not being A is contingent, it does 
not follow that for all A not being B is contingent. For (1) sup- 
pose this to be the case, then by complementary conversion it 
follows that for all A being B is contingent. But this is false ; for 
if for all B being A is contingent, it does not follow that for all A 
being B is contingent. 

37°74. (2) It may be contingent for all B not to be A, and yet 
necessary that some A be not B. It is contingent for every man 
not to be white, but it is not contingent that no white thing should 
be a man; for many white things cannot be men, and what is 
necessary is not contingent. 
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g. (3) Nor can the converse be proved by reductio ad tmpossibile. 
Suppose we said ‘let it be false that it is contingent for all A not 
to be B; then it is not possible for no A to be B. Then some A 
must necessarily be B, and therefore some B necessarily A. But 
this is impossible.’ 

14. The reasoning is false. If it is not contingent for no A to 
be B, it does not follow that some A is necessarily B. For we can 
say ‘it is not contingent that no 4 should be B’, (a) if some A is 
necessarily B, or (b) if some A is necessarily not B; for that which 
necessarily does not belong to some A cannot be said to be 
capable of not belonging to all A; just as that which necessarily 
belongs to some A cannot be said to be capable of belonging to 
all A. 

20. Thus it is false to assume that since C is not contingent 
for all D, there is necessarily some D to which it does not 
belong; it may belong to all D and it may be because it 
belongs necessarily to some, that we say it is not contingent for all. 
Thus to being contingent for all, we must oppose not ‘necessarily 
belonging to some’ but ‘necessarily not belonging to some’. So 
too with being capable of belonging to none. 

z9. Thus the attempted reductio does not lead to anything 
impossible. So it is clear that the negative problematic proposi- 
tion is not convertible. 

32. Now assume that A is capable of belonging to no B, and to 
all C (EcA‘). We cannot form a syllogism (1) by conversion (as we 
have seen); nor (2) by reductio ad impossibile. For nothing false 
follows from the assumption that B is not capable of not belonging 
to all C; for A might be capable both of belonging to all C and of 
belonging to no C. 

38. (3) If there were a conclusion, it must be problematic, since 
neither premiss is assertoric. Now (a) if it is supposed to be 
affirmative, we can show by examples that sometimes B is not 
capable of belonging to C. (8) If it is supposed to be negative, we 
can show that sometimes it is not contingent, but necessary, that 
no C should be B. 

63. For (a) let A be white, B man, C horse. A is capable of 
belonging to all C and to no B, but B is not capable of belonging 
to C; for no horse is a man. (6) Nor is it capable of not belonging ; 
for it is necessary that no horse be a man, and the necessary is not 
contingent. Therefore there is no syllogism. 

ro. Similarly if the minor premiss is negative (AcE*), or if the 
premisses are alike in quality (AcA‘, EcE*), or if they differ in 
quantity (AcI¢, AcOr, Eels, IeAc, IcEs, OcAs, OcE®), or if both are 
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particular or indefinite (IeI¢, IsO¢, O-I¢, O¢O*) ; the same contrasted 
instances will serve to show this. 
16. Thus two problematic premisses prove nothing. 


36>26-33. "Ev S€ r@ Seutépw . .. mpotacewv. These statements 
are borne out by the detailed treatment in chs. 17-19, except 
for the fact that IcE, OcE, IcE", OcE" prove nothing. These 
are obviously condemned by their breach of the rule that in the 
second figure the major premiss must be universal (to avoid 
illicit major). 

33-4. Set 5€ . . . mpdtepov, i.e. the problematic conclusion 
must be interpreted not as stating a possibility in the strict sense, 
something that is neither impossible nor necessary (32418-20), but 
a possibility in the sense of something not impossible (3329-33, 
34627-31). This follows from the fact that problernatic conclu- 
sions in the second figure are validated by veductio ad impossibile ; 
for the reductio treats being impossible as if it were the only 
alternative to being évSeydpuevov, while in fact there is another 
alternative, viz. being necessary. 

37-3773. keloOw yap... otepntixév. (1) For all B, being A is 
contingent entails (2) For all B, not being A is contingent; (3) 
For all A, not being B is contingent entails (4) For all A, being B 
is contingent. Therefore if (2) entailed (3), (1) would entail (4), 
which it plainly does not. 

39-40. kai ai évavriat ... dvrixeipevar. The precise meaning 
of this is that Es is inferrible from A‘ and vice versa, and O¢ 
from I¢ and vice versa, and O¢ from As‘, and I¢ from Es. A¢ is 
not inferrible from O¢, nor Ee from Is. Cf. 32429-35 n. A* and 
Es are évayriac; AS and Os, and again E¢ and Is, dyriqeipevar. 
Ic and O¢ are probably reckoned among the evavria, as I and O 
are in s59>1o—though in 6323-30 they are included among the 
dvrixeipevat (though only xara tiv Aw avrixedpevat). 

3798-9. 10 8 dvayxatov .. . évdexdpevov, cf. 32418-20. 

g-31. "AAAG pry ... orepntixdv. The attempted proof, by 
reductio ad impossibile, that if for all B, not being A is contingent, 
then for all A, not being B is contingent (36536--7) ends at 
ddvvarov (37414), and A.’s refutation begins with od ydp. The 
punctuation has been altered accordingly (Bekker and Waitz 
have a full stop after ra» B and a colon after advvarov, in #14). 
The attempt to prove by reductio ad impossibile that 76 A 
évdexerar pndevi tS B brapxew entails ro B evdéxerar pndevi r@ A 
tmdpyew goes as follows: Suppose the latter proposition false 
(210). Then (X) 76 B ov« evddyerar pydevi rH A tadpyew. Then 
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(Y) it is necessary for B to belong to some A. Then (Z) it is 
necessary for A to belong to some B. But ex hypothest it is 
possible for A to belong to no B. Therefore it must be possible 
for B to belong to no A. 

A.’s criticism in 14-31 is as follows: The step from (X) to (Y) 
is unsound. ‘It is necessary for B to belong to some A’ is not 
the only alternative to 76 B evddyerat pndevi td A vrdpyew. There 
is also the alternative ‘It is necessary for B not to belong to some 
A’. Necessity, not only the necessity that some A be B, but 
equally the necessity that some A be not B, is incompatible with 
70 B evdexerar pydevi 7@ B trdpyew. That is the strict meaning 
of évSéyerac—not ‘not impossible’ but ‘neither impossible nor 
necessary’ (32418-21). The proper inference, then, in place of 
{Y), is ‘Either it is necessary for B to belong to some A or it is 
necessary for B not to belong to some A’. And from the second 
alternative no impossible conclusion follows, so that the proof per 
amposstbile fails. 

22. wavti yap twapyxe. The correct sense is given by n’s 
addition ef r¥yox, ‘there may be cases in which C belongs to all D’. 
We should not read ei r¥yor, however, because it is missing both 
in Al. (225. 31) and in P. (213. 27-8). 

28. 0 16 2 avaynns ... dvaynns. Waitz’s reading od pdvov 
(so the MSS. Bdn) 76 & dvdyens .. . dAAd Kai rd €& dvdynns KrA 
(BCdn) is supported by P. 214. 15-17, but not by Al. (226. 16-19, 
27-30). The fuller reading seems to be an attempt to make things 
easier. Not either alternative nor both, but the disjunction of the 
two, is the proper inference from (X) (see #9~31 n.) ; but in answer 
to the opponent’s assumption of (Y) we must make the counter- 
assumption It is necessary for B not to belong to some A; and 
by pointing out this alternative we can defeat his argument. 

34- eipnrat yap... mpdracis, in 36535-37431. 7 rovavrn mpd- 
raots, ie. such a premiss as For all B, not being A is contingent. 

35-7. GAN’ obS€ ... Urrapyew. What A. says, according to the 
traditional reading, is this: Nor again can the inference ‘For all 
B, not being A is contingent, For all C, being A is contingent, 
Therefore for all C, not being B is contingent’ be established by 
a reductio ad impossibile. For if we assume that for all C, being 
B is contingent, and reason as follows: ‘For all B, not being A 
is contingent, For all C, being B is contingent, Therefore for all 
C, not being A is contingent’, we get no false result, since our 
conclusion is compatible with the original minor premiss. 

There is a clear fallacy in this argument. It takes ‘For all C, 
being B is contingent’ as the contradictory of ‘For all C, not being 
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B is contingent’, in the same breath in which it points out that 
‘For all C, not being A is contingent’ is compatible with ‘For all 
C, being A is contingent’. A. cannot really be supposed to have 
reasoned like this; Maier’s emendation (2 a. 179n.) is justified. 
The argument then runs: Suppose that we attempt to justify 
the original conclusion ‘For all C, not being B is contingent’, by 
assuming its opposite, ‘For some C, not being B is not contingent’, 
and interpret this as meaning ‘For some C, being B is necessary’ 
and combine with it the original premiss ‘For all B, not being A 
is contingent’. The only conclusion we could get is ‘For some 
C, not being A is contingent’. But so far is this from contradicting 
the original minor premiss ‘For all C, being A is contingent’, that 
the latter is compatible even with ‘For all C, not being A is 
contingent’. 

Al. and P. have the traditional reading, and try in vain to 
make sense of it. As Maier remarks, the corruption may be due 
to a copyist, misled by #37, having thought that A. meant to 
deduce as the conclusion of the reductio syllogism ‘For all C, 
not being A is contingent’, and struck out the two ,.7}’s in order 
to get a premiss that would lead to this conclusion. Cf. a similar 
corruption in 25>s, 

bg-10. 16 8 dvayxatiov .. . évSexdpevov, cf. 32736. 

II. kat Gv .. . orepntixov, i.e. if the premisses are For all B, 
being A is contingent, For all C, not being A is contingent. 

12-13. 81a yap Taév alrav Spwv ... dwdSerfis, i.e. we May use 
the terms used in 63-10. For all men, being white, and not being 
white, are contingent ; for all horses, being white, and not being 
white, are contingent ; but it is necessary that no horse should be 
a man. 

15-16. dei yap... awdSeréis, ie. for all men, and for some 
men, being white, and not being white, are contingent; for all 
horses, and for some horses, being white, and not being white, are 
contingent ; but it is wecessary that no horse should be a man. 


CHAPTER 18 
Syllogisms in the second figure with one problematic and one assertoric 
premiss 
37>19. (A) Both premisses universal 


(a) An assertoric affirmative and a problematic negative (AE*, 
EcA) prove nothing; this shown by contrasted instances. 

23. (5) Assertoric negative, problematic affirmative, EAcEKp 
valid, by conversion. 
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29. AcEEP valid, by conversion. 
zg. (c) Two negative premisses give a problematic conclusion 
(EEcEP and EcEE?), by transition from E¢ to A°. 
35. (@) Two affirmative premisses (AA‘, ASA) prove nothing; 
this shown by contrasted instances. 


39. (B) One premiss particular 


(a) Premisses differing in quality. (a) When the affirmative 
premiss is assertoric (AO*c, OcA, IE*, Ec), nothing follows; this 
shown by contrasted intances. 

383. (8) When the negative premiss is assertoric <and is 
universal, and is the major premiss> (EI*), OP follows by conversion. 

4. () (a) When both premisses are negative and the assertoric 
premiss is universal ¢and is the major premiss> (EOs*), OP follows 
by transition from O¢ to I. 

8. When (a) (y) the negative premiss, or (6) (8) one of two 
negative premisses, is a particular assertoric (AcO, OA‘, EsO, 
OE*), nothing follows. 


10. (C) Both premisses particular 


When both premisses are particular nothing follows ; this shown 
by contrasted instances. 


37°19-38. Ei & . . . GvOpwros. The combinations in which 
one or both premisses are particular being dealt with in the next 
paragraph, the present paragraph must be taken to refer to 
combinations of two universal premisses (though there is an 
incidental reference to the others in 22). It will be seen from the 
summary above that all of these are dealt with. The generaliza- 
tion that an affirmative assertoric and a negative problematic 
premiss prove nothing (19-22) is true, whatever the quantity of 
the premisses ; but the statement that an affirmative problematic 
and a negative assertoric give a conclusion (623-4) is true without 
exception only when both premisses are universal. 

22-3. aroSegis & ... Spwv. If for simplicity we confine our- 
selves to the case in which both premisses are universal (for the 
same argument applies to that in which one is particular), the 
combinations to be proved invalid are All B is A, For all C, not 
being A is contingent, and For all B, not being A is contingent, 
All C is A. Let us take the first of these. The invalidity of the 
combination can be shown by the use of the same terms that 
were used in 63-10. It might be true that all men are white, and 
that for all horses not being white is contingent ; but it is not true 
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either that for all horses being men is contingent, or that for all 
horses not being men is contingent ; they are ecessartly not men. 
Thus from premisses of this form neither an affirmative nor a 
negative contingency follows. 

23-8. Srav 8... oynparos. ‘No B is A, For all C, being A is 
contingent, Therefore it is not impossible that no C should be B’ 
is validated by conversion to ‘No A is B, For all C, being 4 is 
contingent, Therefore it is not impossible that no C should be B’ 
(34°x9-3:). 

29. dpoiws S€...orepnriov. ‘For all B, being A is con- 
tingent, No C is A’ is converted into ‘No A isC, For all B, being 
A is contingent’, from which it follows (34>19-31) that it is not 
impossible that no B should be C; from which it follows that it is 
not impossible that no C should be B. Maier argues (2 a. 180-1) 
that A.’s admission of this mood is a mistake, on the ground that 
(on A.’s principle, stated in 36635-37231) év8dxerac 7o I’ pndevi ra 
B trdpyew does not entail evddxerat 76 B undevi 7 I tndpyew. But 
that principle applies (as the argument in 36535-37431 shows) 
only when évdexyouevov is used in its strict sense of ‘neither im- 
possible nor necessary’, not when it is used in its loose sense of 
‘not impossible’ (cf. 2537-19 n.). 

29-35. €av 8 . . . oxipa, ie. EE* or EcE proves nothing 
directly (as two negative premisses never do, in any figure), but 
by the complementary conversion proper to problematic pro- 
positions (32#29-1) we can reduce EE¢ (to take that example) 
to ‘No A is B, For all C, being B is contingent’, and then by 
simple conversion of the major premiss get a first-figure argument 
which is valid. —adAw in >35 = ‘as in b24-8’. 

31. évSexecGar, Sc. 4) Urdpyew. B actually has these words, 
but it is more likely that they were added in B by way of inter- 
pretation than that they were accidentally omitted in the other 
MSS. 

36-8. Spo. . . . GvOpwos. Te. ‘For every animal, being 
healthy is contingent, Every man is healthy’ is compatible with 
its being necessary that every man should be an animal. On the 
other hand, ‘For every horse, being healthy is contingent, Every 
man is healthy’ is compatible with its being necessary that no 
man should be a horse. 

Again ‘Every animal is healthy, For every man, being healthy 
is contingent’ is compatible with every man’s being necessarily 
an animal. On the other hand, ‘Every horse is healthy, For 
every man, being healthy is contingent’ is compatible with its 
being necessary that no man should be a horse. 
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Thus AcA and AA‘ in the second figure prove nothing. 

3821-2. roito 8’. . .*pdérepov. This refers to the examples in 
3736-8. Take for instance Ec]. For all animals, not being healthy 
is contingent, some men are healthy, and every man is necessarily 
an animal. On the other hand, for all horses not being healthy is 
contingent, some men are healthy, but every man is necessarily 
not a horse. 

Again, take AO. ‘Every animal is healthy’ and ‘For some men, 
not being healthy is contingent’ are compatible with its being 
necessary that every man should be an animal. On the other 
hand, ‘Every horse is healthy’ and ‘For some men, not being 
healthy is contingent’ are compatible with its being necessary 
that ~o man should be a horse. 

3-7. Stav 5€ ... suAAoyiopds. These two statements are too 
widely expressed. The first would include AcO, EIs, IcE, OA‘; 
but in view of what A. says in #8-10 he is evidently thinking only 
of the cases in which the negative premiss is a universal assertoric 
proposition (which excludes AcO, OAs). Further, IcE, which 
prima facie comes under this rule, and OcE, which prima facie 
comes under the next, are in fact invalid because in the second 
figure the major premiss must be universal, to avoid illicit major. 
In both rules A. must be assuming the universal assertoric premiss 
to be the major premiss. 

3-4. Srav b&... mpdtepov. ‘No B is A, For some C, being A 
is contingent, Therefore for some C, not being B is possible’ is 
validated by conversion to ‘No A is B, For some C, being A is 
contingent, Therefore for some C, not being B is possible’ 
(35335-*1). xaOdzep év tois aporepoy, i.e. as EACEP in the second 
figure was validated by conversion to EA°E? in the first (3724-8). 

6-7. avtiotpadévros S& . . . wpdtepov, i.e. as prescribed in 
3732-3. 

II-12z. amodegéis 8... Spwv. The reference is probably to the 
proof by means of dpa in 37536-8. Take.e.g. IIe. Some animals 
are healthy, for some men being healthy is contingent, and all 
men are necessarily animals. On the other hand, some horses 
are healthy, for some men being healthy is contingent, but 
necessarily no men are horses. Therefore premisses of this form 
cannot prove either a negative or an affirmative. 
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CHAPTER 19 


Syllogisms in the second figure with one problematic and one 

apodetctic premtss 

38413. (A) Both premisses universal 

(a) Premisses differing in quality. (a) Negative premiss apodeic- 
tic: problematic and assertoric conclusion. (f) Affirmative pre- 
miss apodeictic: no conclusion. (a) E"AcEpP valid, by conversion. 
E*AE valid, by reductio ad imposstbile. 

25. ACE"Ep and AcE®E similarly valid. 

26. (8) EcA" proves nothing; for (x) it may happen that C is 
necessarily not B, as when A is white, B man, C swan. There is 
therefore no problematic conclusion. 

36. But neither is there (2) an apodeictic conclusion; for (i). 
such a conclusion requires either two apodeictic premisses, or at 
least that the negative premiss be apodeictic. (ii) It is possible, 
with these premisses, that C should be B. For C may fall under B, 
and yet A may be contingent for all B, and necessary for C, as 
when C is awake, B animal, A movement. Nor do the premisses 
yield (3) a negative assertoric conclusion; nor (4) any of the 
opposed affirmatives. 

bg. AnE¢ similarly invalid. 

6. (8) Both premisses negative. E*EcE and E*EcEp valid, by 
conversion of E" and transition from Es to As. 

1z. EcE"E and EcE"Ep similarly valid. 

13. (c) Two affirmative premisses (A"A‘, AcA") cannot prove a 
negative assertoric or apodeictic proposition, because neither 
premiss is negative; nor a negative problematic proposition, 
because it may happen that it is ecessary that no C be B (this 
shown by an instance); nor any affirmative, because it may 
happen that it is necessary that no C be B. 


24. (B) One premiss particular 

(a) Premisses of different quality. (a) Negative premiss univer- 
sal and apodeictic <being the major premiss>. E"I¢O and E*I°Op 
valid, by conversion. 

27. (8) Affirmative premiss universal and apodeictic (A"Os, 
OcA"): nothing follows, any more than when both premisses are 
universal (AEs, EcA2), 

29. (b) Two affirmative premisses (A"I*, IcA", AcI", IAs): 
nothing follows, any more than when both premisses are universal 
(AnAs, ACA‘). 
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3x. (c) Both premisses negative, apodeictic premiss universal 

<being the major premiss>. E"O¢O and E*OcOp valid, by transi- 
tion from O¢ to Is. 


35. (C) Both premisses particular 


Two particular premisses prove nothing; this shown by con- 
trasted instances. 

38. Thus (1) if the negative universal premiss is apodeictic, 
both a problematic and an assertoric conclusion follow. (2) If 
the affirmative universal premiss is apodeictic, nothing follows. 
(3) The valid combinations of a problematic with an apodeictic 
premiss correspond exactly to the valid combinations of a pro- 
blematic with an assertoric premiss. (4) All the valid inferences are 
imperfect, and are completed by means of the aforesaid figures. 


38713-16. "Eav 8... otat. tis pev orepnticis ... Ordpyer is 
true without exception only when both premisses are universal, 
and it is such combinations alone that A. has in mind in the first 
three paragraphs. rijs 8€ xarapatixijs ovx éorae is true, whatever 
the quantity of the premisses. 

16-25. xeicbw yap... évdéxec8ar. From Necessarily no B is 
A, For all C, being A is contingent, we can infer (x) that it is 
possible that no C should be B; for by converting the major 
premiss and dropping the ‘necessarily’ we get the premisses 
No A is B, For all C, being A is contingent, from which it follows 
that for all C, not being B is possible (3419-3522) : (2) that no C is 
B; for if we ‘assume the opposite, we get the reductio ad impossibile 
‘Necessarily no B is A, Some C is B, Therefore necessarily some C 
isnot A (301-2); but ex hypothest for all C, being A is con- 
tingent; therefore noC is B’. Becker’s suspicions about the final 
sentence (p. 46) are unjustified. 

25-6. tov adrov 5€ tpomov ... orepntiov. From For all B, 
being A is contingent, Necessarily no C is A, we can infer (x) that 
for all C, not being B is possible ; for by conversion the premisses 
become Necessarily no A is C, For all B, being A is contingent, 
from which it follows that for all B, not being C is possible 
(3647-17), and therefore that for all C, not being B is possible: 
(2) that no C is B; for if we assume the opposite, we get the 
reductio ‘For all B, being A is contingent, Some C is B, Therefore 
for some C, being A is contingent (35230-5); but ex Ahypothest 
necessarily no C is A; therefore noC is B’. 

29. cupBaive, not ‘it follows’, but ‘it sometimes happens’. 

35. TO yap €§ dvaynns .. . évdexdpevov, cf. 32436. 
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36-7. ro yap dvayxatov . . . ouvéBaivev. A. has proved in 
3018-40 that in the second figure an apodeictic conclusion does 
not follow if the affirmative premiss is apodeictic and the negative 
assertoric. A fortiori such a conclusion will not follow if the 
affirmative premiss is apodeictic and the negative problematic. 

38-3. er. Se... Urapyxew. A. offers here a second proof that 
the premisses (1) For all B, not being A is contingent, (2) All C 
is necessarily A, do not yield the conclusion Necessarily no C is 
B. (1) is logically equivalent to (1a) For all B, being A is con- 
tingent (for the general principle cf. 32#29->1), and in 439-40 A. 
substitutes (1a) for (1). But (1a) For all B, being A is contingent, 
(2) All C is necessarily A, and (3) All C is B, may all be true, as 
in the instance ‘For all animals, being in movement is contingent, 
every waking thing is necessarily in movement, and every waking 
thing is an animal’. 

b3-4. ob8€ 51)... xatapdcewv. A. has shown that EcA® does 
not prove E¢ (428-36) nor E* {#36->2) nor E (62-3). He now adds 
that (for similar reasons) it does not prove any of the opposites 
of these (i.e. either the contradictories Ic, I*, I, or the contraries 
Ac, As, A.).—Al. plainly read caragdoewy (238. 1), and the reading 
¢asewy may be due to Al.’s (unnecessary) suggestion that xara- 
¢daewv should be taken to mean ¢dcewv. 

6-12. orepyntiKOv péev .. . oxfpa, i.e. by complementary con- 
version of the minor premiss (3229-61) and simple conversion of 
the major we pass from All B is necessarily not A, For all C, not 
being A is contingent, to All A is necessarily not B, For all C, 
being A is contingent, from which it follows that no C is B, and 
that for all C, not being B is possible (3647-17). 

12-13. navel... @aattws. A. is considering cases in which 
both premisses are negative, so that at first sight it looks absurd 
to say ‘if it is the minor premiss that is negative’. But in the form 
just considered (8-12) the minor premiss was no incurable 
negative. Being problematic, it could be transformed into the 
corresponding affirmative. A. now passes to the case in which 
the minor premiss is incurably negative, i.e. is a negative apo- 
deictic proposition: (1) ‘For all B, not being A is contingent, 
(2) AC is necessarily not A.’ Since we cannot have the minor 
premiss negative in the first figure, reduction to that figure must 
proceed by a roundabout method: (2a) ‘All A is necessarily not C, 
(1a) For all B, being A is contingent (by complementary conver- 
sion, 324291), Therefore no B is C (3647-17). Therefore noC is B.’ 

18—zo. €€ dvayxns . . . Gv@pwios, i.e. there are cases in which, 
when it is necessary that all B be A and contingent that all C 
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should be A, or contingent that all B should be A and necessary 
that all C be A, it is necessary (and therefore not contingent) that 
noC be B. E.g. all swans are necessarily white, for all men being 
white is contingent, but all men are necessarily not swans. 

21. o05€ ye... katapdcewv. Here, as in 4, Al.’s reading (239. 
36-9) is preferable. 

21-2. éei SeSexrar . . . Umapyov, i.e. in certain cases, such as 
that just mentioned in b19-20. 

24-35. ‘Opoiws & . . . mpdtepov. The first rule stated here 
would prima facie include IcE®, and the last rule (31-5) OcE®, but 
these combinations are, in fact invalid because in the second figure 
the major premiss must be universal, to avoid illicit major. 
A. must be assuming the universal apodeictic premiss to be the 
major premiss. 

27. amddekis S€ . . . dvtiatpodpiis. From Necessarily no B is 
A, For some C, being A is contingent, (1) by converting the major 
premiss we get the first-figure syllogism (36434-9) Necessarily no 
A is B, For some C, being A is contingent, Therefore some C is 
not B, and (2) from this conclusion we get For some C, not being 
B is possible. 

28-9. tov abtov yap tpomov . . . Spwv, ie. as in 430-65. Take 
for instance OcA". For some men, not being white is contingent, 
all swans are necessarily white, and necessarily no swans are 
men. On the other hand, for some animals, not being in move- 
ment is contingent, everything that is awake is necessarily in 
movement, but necessarily everything that is awake is an animal. 

30-1. kal yap .. . mporepov, i.e. as in 513-23. 

31-2. Stav $€. . . onpaivouca, ‘when both premisses are nega- 
tive and that which asserts the non-belonging of an attribute to 
a subject (not merely that its not belonging is contingent) is 
universal and apodeictic (not assertoric)’. 

35. waQdrep év tots mpdétepov, i.e. we may infer a statement of 
possibility and one of fact, as with the combination dealt with in 
bes-7 (Er). 

37. amddeis 5’... Spwv. The reference is to the terms used 
in 430-65 to show that EcA" and A*E¢ prove nothing. Take, for 
instance, IcI". For some men being white is contingent ; some 
swans are necessarily white; but it is necessary that no swans 
should be men. On the other hand, for some animals being in 
movement is contingent ; some waking things are necessarily in 
movement ; and it is necessary that all waking things should be 
animals. 

38-41. Davepdv obv ... odSémore. A. does not mean that all 
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combinations of a universal negative apodeictic premiss with any 
problematic premiss yield a conclusion, but (1) that all valid 
combinations containing such a premiss yield both a negative 
problematic and a negative assertoric conclusion (for this v. 
916-26, 66-13, 25-7), and (2) that no combination including a 
universal affirmative apodeictic premiss yields a conclusion at all. 

41-39°1. wai St... . cuAAoyiopés, i.e. the valid combinations 
of a problematic with an apodeictic premiss correspond exactly 
to those of a problematic with an assertoric premiss. The former 
are EAs, AcE®, EnEc, EcE», Ex[c, EOc; the latter are EA‘, AcE, 
EE*, EcE, Els, EOs (v. ch. 18). 

3973. 51a rOv tpoeipnpévwv oxnpdtwv. Al. (242. 22-7) thinks 
this means either ‘by means of the first figure’ or ‘by means of the 
aforesaid moods’. Both interpretations are impossible; Maier 
therefore thinks (2 a. 176 n. 2) that the words are a corruption of 
dia. Tay ev 7H mpoerpnuevw cxnpate, i.e. in the first figure. But 
EAcEP (3724-8), ASEEP (ib. 29), and E"AcEP (38#16-25) have 
been reduced to EAcEP in the first figure, which was itself in 
34>19-31 reduced to IAI in the third figure; and EIsOP (3843-4) 
has been reduced to EI¢Op in the first figure, which was itself 
in 35235->: reduced to A*II" in the third figure. Thus 6a rav 
mpoeipnpevwy oxnudrwyr is justified. 


CHAPTER 20 
Syllogisms in the third figure with two problematic premisses 

39°4. In the third figure there can be an inference either with 
both premisses problematic or with one. When both premisses 
are problematic, and when one is problematic, one assertoric, the 
conclusion is problematic. When one is problematic, one apodeic- 
tic, if the latter is affirmative the conclusion is neither apodeictic 
nor assertoric; if it is negative there may be an assertoric 
conclusion; ‘possible’ in the conclusion must be understood as 
= ‘not impossible’. 

14. (A) Both premisses universal 

AcAcl¢ valid, by conversion. 

1g. EsAcOs valid, by conversion. 

23. EcEcI< valid, by transition from Es to A‘ and conversion. 


28. (B) One premiss particular 


When one premiss is particular, the moods that are valid corre- 
spond to the valid moods of pure syllogisin in this figure. (a) 
Both premisses affirmative. AcI¢I¢ valid, by conversion. 
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35. IcAclI¢ similarly valid. 
36. (5) A negative major and an affirmative minor give a 
conclusion (E*I°Or, OcAcI*), by conversion. 
38. (c) Two negative premisses give a conclusion (EcOcls, 
OcEcI°), by complementary conversion. 


b2. (C) Both premtsses particular 
Nothing follows; this shown by contrasted instances. 


3977-8. kai Grav... Umdpxew. For the justification of this 
v. ch. 21, 

8-11. Stav 8’... mpdrepov. For the justification of this v. 
ch. 22. xaddzep . . . mpdorepov refers to 38413-16 (the corresponding 
combinations in the second figure). 

11-12. Anwréov Se... évdexdpevov, i.e. the only sort of possi- 
bility: that can be proved by any combination of a negative 
apodeictic with a problematic premiss is possibility in the sense 
in which ‘possible’ = ‘not impossible’ (cf. 3329-33), not in the 
strict sense in which it means ‘neither impossible nor necessary’, 
(cf. 3218-21). opolws = ‘as with the corresponding combinations 
in the second figure’. 

23-8. ei 8... dvtietpodas. A. says here that premisses of 
the form EsE* can be made to yield a conclusion ‘by converting 
the premisses’, ie. by complernentary conversion (cf. 32#29-1). 
By this means we pass from E*E* to AcAs, the combination 
already seen in 414-19 to be valid. 

In #27 Waitz reads, with n, éav petadAnd09 76 evddyecOar ph 
bndpxyew, assuming that peraAnd6H means ‘is changed’; and this 
derives some support from Al.’s commentary (243. 23)—pe7a- 
Anpbetans S€ tHs eAdtToves ets THY Katadatikyy evdexouernyv—and 
the corresponding remark in P. 229. 26. But the usual sense of 
peraAapBavew in A. is ‘to substitute’ (cf. Bonitz, Index), and py 
is therefore not wanted. 

28-31. et & . . . cuAAoyiopés, i.e. ‘the valid syllogisms in this 
figure with two problematic premisses of different quantity 
correspond to the valid syllogisms with two assertoric premisses 
of different quantity’. Thus we have Acls, IcAc, Ele, and OcAc 
corresponding to Datisi, Disamis, Ferison, Bocardo. But in 
addition, owi:1g to the possibility of complementary conversion of 
problematic premisses (32229—6:), A. allows E°Oc and O°E* to be 
valid (238-b2). He says nothing of AcOs and IcEs, but these he 
would regard as valid for the same reason. 

36-8. dpoiws 5€ .. . dvtiotpopis. The validity of EsI*e would 
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be proved thus: By conversion of the minor premiss, ‘For all 
C, not being A is contingent, For some C, being B is contingent’ 
becomes ‘For all C, not being A is contingent, For some B, being 
C is contingent’, from which it follows that for some B not being 
A is contingent. The validity of OcA* would be proved thus: By 
complementary conversion, followed by simple conversion, of the 
major premiss, and by changing the order of the premisses, ‘For 
some C, not being A is contingent, For allC, being B is contingent’ 
becomes ‘For all C, being B is contingent, For some A, being C 
is contingent’, from which it follows that for some A being B 
is contingent, and therefore that for some B being A is contingent. 

by. kaOdrep év rots mpdtepov, i.e. in the case of EcEs, OcAc 
(223-8, 36-8). 

3-4. kai yap ... pnSevi oapyxeiv, i.e. there are cases in which 
A must belong to B, and cases in which it cannot, so that neither 
a negative nor an affirmative problematic conclusion can follow 
from premisses of this form. 

4-6. Spor rod brapyew ... peoov Acuxov. I.e. it is possible 
that some white things should be, and that some should not be, 
animals, it is possible that some white things should be, and that 
some should not be, men; and in fact every man is necessarily an 
animal. On the other hand, it is possible that some white things 
should be, and that some should not be, horses, it is possible that 
some white things should be, and that some should not be, men; 
but in fact it is necessary that ~o man should be a horse. Thus 
IeIc, IeOc, Ocle, OcOc in the third figure prove nothing. 


CHAPTER 21 


Syllogisms in the third figure with one problematic and one assertoric 
premiss 
39>7. If one premiss is assertoric, one problematic, the con- 


clusion is problematic. The same combinations are valid as were 
named in the last chapter. 


10. (A) Both premisses universal 


(a) Both premisses affirmative: AAcIP valid, by conversion. 
x6. AcAI*¢ valid, by conversion. 
x7. (8) Major premiss negative, minor affirmative: EAcOp, 
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23. (d) Both premisses negative <and minor premiss prob- 
lematic>: a conclusion follows (EE*Or), by conversion. 


26. (B) One premiss particular 


(a) Both premisses affirmative: a conclusion follows (AlIcIP, 
AcIle, TAcIe, IeAIp), by conversion. 

27. (b) Universal negative and particular affirmative: a con- 
clusion follows ¢except when the minor premiss is an assertoric 
negative (IcE)> (EIcOp, EcIOc, IEcI¢), by conversion. 

3x. (c) Universal affirmative <assertoric minor) and particular 
negative <problematic major): OcAOP valid, by reductio ad im- 
possibtle. 


40*I. (C) Both premisses particular 
Two particular premisses prove nothing. 


39>L0. trois mpdtepov. This refers to the treatment in ch. 20 
of arguments in the third figure with two problematic premisses. 
It is not, however, strictly true that the same combinations are 
valid when one premiss is assertoric, one problematic, as when 
both are problematic. In two respects the conditions are different. 
A. (rightly) does not consider ‘For all B, not being A is con- 
tingent’ convertible into ‘For all A, not being B is contingent’ 
(3635-37231) ; and he does think it convertible into ‘For all B, 
being A is contingent’ (32229->1). For these reasons the valid 
combinations do not exactly correspond ; while OcE¢ is valid (by 
conversion to I*A‘), neither OE¢ nor O°E is so. 

14-16. Gre yap .. . évSexdpevov, 19-22 yiverar yap .. . évbe- 
xopevov, cf. ch. 15, especially 33>25-31. 

22. 76 otepntikdv. ABCd have rd evdeyopevoy orepntikoy. N. 
has 76 orepnrixov, and both Al. (246. 11-16) and P. (231. 24-6) have 
this reading, and say that évdexduevov must be understood; their 
comments are no doubt the reason why that word appears in 
most of the MSS. The shorter reading prima facie covers the 
combination AcE as well as AE‘, and the words in the next line 
} kat dudw Andbein orepntixd prima facie cover the case EcE as 
well as EE‘; but AcE and E‘E are invalidated by the fact that 
in the third figure the minor premiss must be affirmative (to 
avoid illicit major). AE* and EE*, on the other hand, can be 
validated by complementary conversion of Es into A‘. There is 
therefore no doubt that the interpretation given by Al. and P. 
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premiss are valid, but that when they are (i.e. when this premiss 
is problematic) they can be validated by complementary con- 
version of the minor premiss (&’ adrdv pev Trav Keypevewy odK Eorat 
ovMoytopds, avtiatpapévtwy 8° éarat, 623-5). 

25. kaBawep év tots mpotepov, i.e. by complementary con- 
version AE‘, EE* are reduced to the valid moods AA‘, EA‘, as 
EcE¢ was reduced to AcA¢ in 426-8. 

26-39. Ei & .. . Gwapxew. A. considers here premisses 
differing in quantity. (x) If both premisses are affirmative, the 
conclusion is validated by reduction to the first figure (627-31). 
This covers Alc, IcA, AcI, [A*. (2) So too if the universal premiss 
is negative, the particular premiss affirmative (ib.). Prima facie 
this covers EI¢, IcE, EcI, IE*. But of these IcE (though A. does 
not say so) is invalidated by the fact that in the third figure the 
minor premiss must (to avoid illicit major) be affirmative (IE* 
escapes this objection by complementary conversion of E*). 
(3) If the universal premiss is affirmative, the particular premiss 
negative, the conclusion will be got (so A. says) by reductio ad 
impossibile (°31-3). Prima facie this covers the cases AOs, OcA, 
AcO, OAs. But the only case specifically mentioned is OcA 
(533-9), and it is this case A. has in view in saying that validation 
is by veductio; for it is validated by a reductio in ATAA® (30717— 
23). AO¢ can in fact be validated by complementary conversion 
of Oc. AcO is in fact invalid, since in the third figure the minor 
premiss must be affirmative. A. says nothing of OA‘, which in 
fact cannot be validated in any way. 

A. says nothing of case (4), in which both premisses are nega- 
tive. In fact EOe is reducible by complementary conversion to 
the valid mood EI*. OcE and EcO are invalid because in the third 
figure the minor premiss must be affirmative ; OE* is invalid just 
as is OAc above, to which it is equivalent by complementary 
conversion. 

30-1. ote davepdv ... cuAAoyiopds. This follows from the 
fact that in the first figure if one premiss is problematic the con- 
clusion is so too (614-16). 

37. Toto yap SéSexrat mpdtepov, cf. 30417-23. 

4072-3. andderfis 8’... Spwv. The MSS., Al., and P. have ev 
rots xa8éAov, which would be a reference to the discussion of 
moods with two universal premisses (3910-25); but A. did not 
in fact condemn any of these, and could not, in the course of so 
short a chapter, have forgotten that he had not. Al.’s supposition 
(248. 33-7) that rots xafdéAov means ois 8’ dAov évdexopuevors, 
premisses both of which are problematic, is quite unconvincing. 
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Maier (2a. 202 n. 1) suspects the whole sentence; but it would 
not be in A.’s manner to dismiss these moods without giving 
a reason. The most probable hypothesis is that A. wrote év tots 
mporepov, and that, the last word having been lost or become 
illegible, a copyist wrote xaOdAov, on the model of such passages 
as 3828-9, gobri—12. év rots mpérepov will refer to 392-6; the 
example given there will equally well serve A.’s purpose here. 


CHAPTER 22 


Syllogisms in the third figure with one problematic and one apodeictic 
premiss 


40°4. If both premisses are affirmative, the conclusion is 
problematic. When they differ in quality, if the affirmative 
is apodeictic the conclusion is problematic; if the negative is 
apodeictic, both a problematic and an assertoric conclusion, but 
not an apodeictic one, can be drawn. 


Ir. (A) Both premisses universal 


(a) Both premisses affirmative: A™AcIP valid, by conversion. 

16. AcAnI¢ valid, by conversion. 

x8. (b) Major premiss negative, minor affirmative: EcAOc 
valid, by conversion. 

25. E"AcO and E*AcOp valid, by conversion. 

33- (c) Major premiss affirmative, minor negative: A™EcIP 
valid, by transition from Es to As. 

35- AcE" proves nothing; this shown by contrasted instances. 


39- (B) One premiss particular 


(a) Both premisses affirmative: a problematic conclusion fol- 
lows (AnIcIp, IcA*Ip, AcI*Is, InAcl*), by conversion. 

bz. (b) (Major premiss negative, minor affirmative.» (a) Affir- 
mative premiss apodeictic: a problematic conclusion follows 
(EcInOc, OcA0P). 

3. (8) Negative premiss apodeictic: an assertoric conclusion 
follows (E"IcO, O7A‘O). 

8. (c) Major premiss affirmative, minor negative. (a) Negative 
premiss problematic and universal: I*EcI* valid, by conversion. 

xo. (8) Negative premiss apodeictic and universal: IcE" proves 
nothing; this shown by contrasted instances, as for AcE". 

iz. It is now clear that all the syllogisms in this figure are 
imperfect, and are completed by means of the first figure. 
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40715-16. oUrw yap... cxnparos, cf. 3640-62 (A®IcIP). 

18-38. waAw €orw . . . GvOpwros. Of combinations of pre- 
misses (both universal) differing in quality, A. examines first 
(*19-32) those with a negative major premiss, then (733-8) those 
with a negative minor. He does not discuss the combinations 
of two negative premisses; but his treatment of them would have 
corresponded to his treatment of those with an affirmative major 
and a negative minor. E*E* is valid because it is reducible, by 
complementary conversion of E*, to EA‘; EcE® is invalid 
because its minor premiss is incurably negative, and in the third 
figure the minor must be affirmative to avoid illicit major. 

21-3. wai yap... évSexdpevov, ‘because the negative premiss 
here, like the affirmative (minor) premiss in AnA¢ (?11~16) and the 
affirmative (major) premiss in AA" (416-18) is problematic’. The 
ydp clause, which gives the reason for what follows, not for what 
goes before, is a good example of the ‘anticipatory’ use of yap. 
Cf. Hdt. 4.79 ‘Hyiv yap xarayedAaGre, & LkvOar, drt Baxyevopev cat 
quéas 6 Beds AapBdver viv obros 6 Saipwy Kai Tov dpdrepov Baciréa 
AeAdBynxe, and other instances cited in Denniston, The Greek 
Particles, 69-70. 

23-5. Ste yap... évSexdpevov. The combination in question, 
EcA", reduces, by conversion of the minor premiss, to EsI® in 
the first figure, which was in 3639-2 shown to yield only a 
problematic conclusion. 

30-2. Ste 8 .. . py Gtapxewv. The combination in question, 
Ends, reduces, by conversion of the minor premiss, to E"I* in the 
first figure, which was in 3634-9 shown to yield an assertoric 
conclusion, and a fortior: yields a conclusion of the form It is not 
impossible that some S should not be P. dvdyxy here (432) only 
means ‘it follows’; the conclusion is not apodeictic; cf. 36710 n. 

34-5. peraAndbeions . . . mpdotepov, ie. by complementary 
conversion of the minor premiss (cf. 3229-1). 

b2-8. kai Srav ... cupimrev. The first rule stated here (b2-3) 
prima facie includes I"E¢; but the rule in 58-10 also prima facie 
includes it. Again, the rule in 53-8 prima facie approves IE, 
which the rule in >ro-1r condemns; and in fact IcE® proves 
nothing, since in the third figure the minor premiss cannot be 
negative unless it is problematic and therefore convertible by 
complementary conversion into an affirmative. Finally, AcO®, 
which prima facie falls under the rule in 63-8, is invalid for the 
same reason. Clearly, then, >2-3, 3-8 are not meant to cover so 
much as they appear to cover. Now in >8 A. expressly passes to 
the cases in which the major premiss is affirmative, the minor 
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negative. All is made clear by realizing that in >2-8 A. has in 
mind only the cases in which the major premiss is negative, the 
Minor affirmative; thus A. is not there thinking of the cases 
InEs, IcE", AcOs, 

4-6. 5 yap abrés tpéTos .. . Svtwv. E*I<O is in fact validated 
just as E2AcO was (225-32), by conversion ; but O"A°O is validated 
by reductio ad smposstbile. 

8-11. Srav S€.. . €oras. KaddAov Andb& is unnecessary, since 
As0¢ is valid, as well as I"Ec, and AcO® invalid, as well as IcE2, 
But xafdAou Ande has the support of AJ. and P., and of all the 
MSS. 

11-12. Sey Oycerar S€ . . . Spwv, cf. #35~-8. It is contingent that 
some men should be asleep, no man can be a sleeping horse ; but 
every sleeping horse must be asleep. On the other hand, it is 
contingent that some men should be asleep, no man can be a 
waking horse; and in fact no waking horse can be asleep. There- 
fore IcE" cannot prove either a negative or an affirmative con- 
clusion. 


CHAPTER 23 


Every syllogism ts in one of the three figures, and reducible to a 
universal mood of the first figure 


40>17. We have seen that the syllogisms in all three figures are 
reducible to the universal moods of the first figure; we have now 
to show that every syllogism must be so reducible, by showing 
that it is proved by one of the three figures. 

23. Every proof must prove either an affirmative or a negative, 
either universal or particular, either ostensively or from a hypo- 
thesis (the latter including reductio ad impossibile). If we can 
prove our point about ostensive proof, it will become clear also 
about proof from an hypothesis. 

30. If we have to prove A true, or untrue, of B, we must 
assume something to be true of something. To assume A true of 
B would be to beg the question. If we assume A true of C, but 
not C true of anything, nor anything other than A true of C, nor 
anything other than A true of A, there will be no inference; 
nothing follows from the assumption of one thing about one other. 

37. If in addition to ‘C is A’ we assume that A is true of some- 
thing other than B, or something other than B of A, or something 
other than B of C, there may be a syllogism, but it will not prove 
A true of B; nor if C be assumed true of something other than B, 
and that of something else, and that of something else, without 
establishing connexion with B. 
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41°2. For we stated that nothing can be proved of anything 
else without taking a middle term related by way of predication 
to each of the two. For a syllogism is from premisses, and a 
syllogism relating to this term from premisses relating to this 
term, and a syllogism connecting this term with that term from 
premisses connecting this term with that; and you cannot get 
premisses leading to a conclusion about B without affirming or 
denying something of B, or premisses proving A of B if you do 
not take something common to A and B but affirm or deny 
separate things of each of them. 

13. You can get something common to them, only by predi- 
cating either A of C and C of B, or C of both, or both of C, and 
these are the figures we have named; therefore every syllogism 
must be in one of these figures. If more terms are used connecting 
A with B, the figure will be the same. 

21. Thus all ostensive inferences are in the aforesaid figures ; 
it follows that reductio ad impossibile will be so too. For all such 
arguments consist of (2) a syllogism leading to a false conclusion, 
and (2) a proof of the original conclusion by means of a hypothesis, 
viz. by showing that something impossible follows from assuming 
the contradictory of the original conclusion. 

26. E.g. we prove that the diagonal of a square is incommen- 
surate with the side by showing that if the opposite be assumed 
odd numbers must be equal to even numbers. 

32. Thus veductio uses an ostensive syllogism to prove the false 
conclusion ; and we have seen that ostensive syllogisms must be 
in one of the three figures ; so that reductio is achieved by means of 
the three figures. 

37. So too with all arguments from an hypothesis; in all of 
them there is a syllogism leading to the substituted conclusion, 
and the original conclusion is proved by means of a conceded 
premiss or of some further hypothesis. 

br. Thus all proof must be by the three figures ; and therefore 
all must be reducible to the universal moods of the first figure. 


4018-19. 81a tv... cuAAoyiopav. In 29>:-25 A. has shown 
that all the valid moods of the three figures can be reduced to the 
universal moods of the first figure (Barbara, Celarent). Maier 
(2 a. 217 n.) objects that it is only the moods of the pure syllogism 
that were dealt with there, and that A. could not claim that all 
the moods of the modal syllogism admit of such reduction; he 
wishes to reject xadAou here and in 4155. But throughout the 
treatment of the modal syllogism A. has consistently maintained 
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that the modal syllogisms are subject to the same conditions, 
mutatis mutandis, as the pure, and there can be no doubt that 
he would claim that they, like pure syllogisms, are all reducible 
to Barbara or Celarent. Both Al. and P. had ka@édov, and it 
would be perverse to reject the word in face of their agreement 
with the MSS. 

25. €re H Seuctixds 7 €§ Urobecews. Cf. 29931-2n. A. 
describes an argument as ée€ dro8écews when besides assuming the 
premisses one supposes something else, in order to see what con- 
clusion follows when it is combined with one or both of the 
premisses. Reductio ad impossibile is a good instance of this. For 
A.’s analysis of ordinary reasoning é& trofécews (other than 
reductto) cf. 50416-28. 

33-4171. ef S€ .. . cuAAoytopés. A. lays down (1) (733-7) what 
we must have in addition to ‘C is A’, in order to get a syllogism 
at all. We must have another premiss containing either C or A. 
He mentions the cases in which C is asserted or denied of some- 
thing, or something of C, or something of A, but omits by 
inadvertence the remaining case in which A is asserted or denied 
of something). (2) (637-4142) he points out what we must have in 
addition to ‘C is A’, to prove that B1s A. We cannot prove this 
if the other premiss is of the form ‘Dis A’, ‘A is D', ‘C is D’, or 
‘DisC’. 

41*2-4. SAws yap .. . xatnyopiats. A. has not made this 
general statement before, but it is implied in the account he gives 
in chs, 4-6 of the necessity of a middle term in each of the three 
figures. rats xarnyopiats is to be explained by reference to 414-16. 

22-53. Sti S€ Kai of eis TO GbUvaTov ... oxnpdtwv. For the 
understanding of A.’s conception of reductio ad wmpossibile, the 
present passage must be compared with 50716-38. In both 
passages reductio is compared with other forms of proof &€ 
dnofécews. The general nature of such proof is that, desiring to 
prove a certain proposition, we first extract from our opponent 
the admission that if a certain other proposition can be proved, 
the original proposition follows, and then we proceed to prove 
the substituted proposition (76 peraAapBaropevov, 41439). The 
substituted proposition is said to be proved syllogistically, the 
other not syllogistically but e€ trofdcews. Similarly reductio falls 
into two parts. (1) Supposing the opposite of the proposition 
which is to be proved, and combining with it a proposition known 
to be true, we deduce syllogistically a conclusion known to be 
untrue. (2) Then we infer, not syllogistically but && daofécews, 
the truth of the proposition to be proved. That the dadfecrs 
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referred to is not the supposition of the falsity of this proposition 
(which is made explicitly in part (1)) is shown (a) by the fact 
that both in 41432—4 and in 50%29~32 it is part (2) of the proof that 
is said to be ef vwobdcews, and (5) by the fact that in 50%32-8 
reductio is said to differ from ordinary proof ¢£ dzobécews in that 
in it the Umdé@ects because of its obviousness need not be stated. 
It is, in other words, of the nature of an axiom. A. nowhere makes 
it perfectly clear how he would have formulated this, but he 
comes near to doing so when he says in 41424 ro 8 && dpyijs ef 
brobécews Secxvvovow, Stay advvatovy Tt cupBairn Tis dvriddoews 
teSetons. This comes near to formulating the hypothesis in the 
form ‘that from which an impossible conclusion follows cannot 
be true’. But another element in the hypothesis is brought out 
in An. Post. 77%22-5, where A. says that reductio assumes the law 
of excluded middle; i.e. it assumes that if the contradictory of 
the proposition to be proved is shown to be false, that proposition 
must be true. 

The above interpretation of the words ro 8° ef dpyijs e€ Umo8dcews 
decxwovow is that of Maier (2 a. 238 n.). T. Gomperz in A.G.P. 
xvi (1903), 274-5, and N. M. Thiel in Die Bedeutung des Wortes 
Hypothesis bei Arist. 26-32 try, in vain as I think, to identify 
the usdfeots referred to with the assumption of the contradictory 
of the proposition to be proved. 

26-7. olov tt doupperpos ... reBeions. The proof, as stated 
by Al. in 260. 18-261. 19, is as follows: If the diagonal BC of a 
square ABDC is commensurate with the side AB, the ratio of 
BC to AB will be that of one number to another (by Euc. £1. 
to. 5, ed. Heiberg). Let the smallest numbers that are in this 
ratio be e, 7. These will be prime to each other (by Euc. 7. 22). 
Then their squares i, & will also be prime to each other (by 
Euc. 7. 27). But the square on the diagonal is twice the size of 
the square on the side; 7 = 2k. Therefore zis even. But the half 
of an even square number is itself even. Therefore i/2 is even. 
Therefore & is even. But it is also odd, since 1 and & were prime 
to each other and two even numbers cannot be prime to each 
other. Thus either both 7 and & or one of them must be odd, and 
at the same time both must be even. Thus if the diagonal were 
commensurate with the side, certain odd numbers would be equal 
to even numbers (or rather, at least one odd number must be 
equal to an even number). The proof is to be found in Euc. ro, 
App. 27 (ed. Heiberg and Menge). 

30-1. toUTo yap... audAoyicac@8ai, cf. 2967-11. 

31-2. 7o SetSai Tr... Grd@ecwwv, ‘to prove an impossible result 
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to follow from the original hypothesis’, ie. from the hypothesis 
of the falsity of the proposition to be proved. 7 €& dpyijs badBects 
is to be distinguished from 76 é&& dpxfs (434), the proposition 
originally taken as what is to be proved. 

37-40. Boattws S€... UroBécews. The interpretation of the 
sentence has been confused by Waitz’s assumption that pera- 
AapBdvew is used in a sense which is explained in Al. 263. 26-36, 
‘taking a proposition in another sense than that in which it was 
put forward’, or (more strictly) ‘substituting a proposition of the 
form “A is B’’ for one of the form “If A is B, C is D”’. Al. 
ascribes this sense not to A. but to of dpyaio, the older Peri- 
patetics, and it is (as Maier points out, 2 a. 250 n.) a Theophrastean, 
not an Aristotelian, usage. According to regular Aristotelian 
usage petraAapBdvew means ‘to substitute’ (cf. 4889, 4963), and 
what A. is saying is this: In all proofs starting from an hypothesis, 
the syllogism proceeds to the substituted proposition, while the 
proposition originally put forward to be proved is established (z) 
by an agreement between the speakers or (2) by some other 
hypothesis. Let the proposition to be proved be ‘A is B’. The 
speaker who wants to prove this says to his opponent ‘Will you 
agree that if Cis D, A is B?’ (1) If the opponent agrees, the first 
speaker proves syllogistically that C is D, and infers non- 
syllogistically that A is B. (2) If the opponent does not agree, 
the first speaker falls back on another hypothesis: ‘Will you 
agree that if E is F, then if C is D, A is B?’, and proceeds to 
establish syllogistically that Z is F and that C is D, and non- 
syllogistically that A is B. The procedure is familiar in Plato; 
cf., for example, Meno, 86 e-87 c, Prot. 355 e. Shorey in ‘2’vAdAo- 
yropot é€ trobécews in A.’ (A.J.P. x (1889), 462) points out that 
A. had the Meno rather specially in mind when he wrote the 
Analytics ; cf. 67221, 6924-9, An. Post. 71429. 

bg, eis Tous év ToUTw KabdAou GuAAoYLopods, cf. 40>r8—19 n. 


CHAPTER 24 
Quality and quantity of the premisses 
416. Every syllogism must have an affirmative premiss and a 
universal premiss; without the latter either there will be no 
syllogism, or it will not prove the point at issue, or the question 
will be begged. For let the point to be proved be that the pleasure 
given by music is good. If we take as a premiss that pleasure is 
good without adding ‘all’, there is no syllogism ; if we specify one 
particular pleasure, then if it is some other pleasure that is 
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specified, that is not to the point; if it is the pleasure given by 
music, we are begging the question. 

13. Or take a geometrical example. Suppose we want to prove 
the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle equal. If we assume 
the two angles of the semicircle to be equal, and again the two 
angles of the same segment to be equal, and again that, when we 
take the equal angles from the equai angles, the remainders are 
equal, without making the corresponding universal assumptions, 
we Shall be begging the question. 

22. Clearly then in every syllogism there must be a universal 
premiss, and a universal conclusion requires all the premisses to 
be universal, while a particular conclusion does not require this. 

27. Further, either both premisses or one must be like the 
conclusion, in respect of being affirmative or negative, and apodeic- 
tic, assertoric, or problematic. The remaining qualifications of 
premisses must be looked into. 

32. It is clear, too, when there is and when there is not a 
syllogism, when it is potential and when perfect, and that if there 
is to be a syllogism the terms must be related in one of the 
aforesaid ways. 


416, “Enc re... elvar. A. offers no proof of this point; he 
treats it as proved by the inductive examination of syllogisms 
in chs. 4-22. The apparent exceptions, in which two negative 
premisses, one or both of which are problematic, give a conclusion, 
are not real exceptions. For a proposition of the form ‘B admits 
of not being A’ is not a genuine negative (321-3), and can be 
combined with a negative to give a conclusion, by being comple- 
mentarily converted into ‘B admits of being A’ (32429-51). 

14. év tots Siaypappaoiv, ‘in mathematical proofs’. For this 
usage cf. Cat. 14239, Met. 99825. 

15-22. €otwoav ... AeitrecBar. Subject to differences as to the 
placing of the letters, the interpretation 
given by Al. 268. 6-269. 15 and that given 
by P. 253. 28-254. 23 are substantially 
the same, viz. the following: A circle 
is described having as its centre the 


meeting-point of the equal sides (A, B) 

. i of the triangle, and passing through the 
ends of the base. Then the whole angle 

ee 2 E-+T (rj AI) = the whole angle Z+-4 
(77 BA), they being ‘angles of a semi- 

circle’. And the angle [ = the angle 4, they being ‘angles of a 
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segment’. But if equals are taken from equals, equals remain; 
therefore the angle E = the angle Z. 

Waitz criticizes this proof, on the ground that the angles 
E+, Z+4, TI, 4, being angles formed by a straight line and a 
curve, are not likely to have been used in the proof of a proposition 
so elementary as the pons asinorum. He therefore assumes a 
different construction and proof. He assumes the upper ends of 
the two diameters to be joined to the respective ends of the base. 
Then the angle A+J° = the angle B+4, 
they being angles in a semicircle, and the 
angle [ = the angle 4, they being angles 
in the same segment. Therefore the angle 
A =the angle B. He treats rds EZ in 


b20 as an interpolation taking its origin 
from the ras é€ which was the original ye 
reading of the MS. d, rds e& being itself 
a corrupt reduplication of 76 €& (apyjs), SL 


which follows immediately. 

Heiberg has pointed out (in Abh. zur Gesch. der Math. Wissen- 
schaften, xviii (1904), 25-6) that mixed angles (contained by a 
straight line and a curve), though in Euclid’s Elements they occur 
only in the propositions III. 16 and 31, fall within his conception 
of an angle (I, def. 8 "Emimedos 8€ ywria doriv 4 ev émmédw dvo 
ypappav darropéevwy GAAjAwy Kai pe en’ edbelas Keysdvwv mpds 
adAjAas TOV ypappdy KAtows; def. 9 “Orav 5é af wepi€youcar thy 
yowviay ypappal edbetar dow, evOvypappos KaActrat 7 ywvia). Further, 
the angle of a segment is defined as 7 wepreyoudry ind re edfeias 
kai xvKAouv mepiepetas (III, def. 7), in distinction from the angle 
in a segment (e.g. 7 ev jpuxuxAiw, An. Post. 94228, Met. 1051727), 
which (as in modern usage) is that subtended at the circum- 
ference by the chord of the segment (III, def. 8). We must sup- 
pose that A. uses the phrases ras 7dv jyuxuxAlwr (ywrias) x7 and 
THY Too tTpHpatos (ywriav) 618 in the Euclidean sense, as Al.’s 
interpretation assumes. A. refers in one other passage to a mixed 
angle—in Meteor. 375%24, where ryv peilw ywviav means the angle 
between the line of vision and the rainbow. The use of mixed 
angles had probably played a larger part in the pre-Euclidean 
geometry with which A. was familiar, though comparatively 
scanty traces of it remain in Euclid. The proposition stating the 
equality of the mixed ‘angles of a semicircle’ occurs in ps.-Eucl. 
Catoptrica, prop. 5. 

A.’s use of letters in this passage is loose but characteristic. 
A and Bare used to denote radii (615) ; for the use of single letters 
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to denote lines cf. Meteor. 376711-24, >1, 4, De Mem. 45219-20. 
AI, BA are used to denote the mixed angles respectively con- 
tained by the radii A, B and the arc P'4 which they cut off. 
I and 4 are used to denote the angles made by that arc with its 
chord, and E and Z to denote the angles at the base of the triangle ; 
for the use of single letters to denote angles cf. An. Post. 94*29, 
30, Meteor. 373%12, 13, 376729. 

24. nai oUtws Kaxeivws, i.e. both when both the premisses are 
universal and when only one is so. 

27-30. SiAov Se. . . evSexopévynv. A. gives no reason for this 
generalization; he considers it to have been established induc- 
tively by his review of syllogisms in chs. 4-22. The generalization 
is not quite correct ; for A. has admitted many cases in which an 
assertoric conclusion follows from an apodeictic and a problematic 
premiss (see chs. 16, 19, 22). 

BI. émoxepao8a S€... Katnyopias. I.e. we must consider, 
with regard to other predicates—e.g. ‘true’, ‘false’, ‘probable’, 
‘improbable’, ‘not necessary’, ‘not possible’, ‘impossible’, ‘true 
for the most part’ (cf. 43°33-6)—whether, if a conclusion asserts 
them, one of the premisses must do so. 

33. wai wore Suvards. Suva7ds is used here to characterize the 
syllogisms which are elsewhere called aveAeis. A syllogism is 
duvards if the conclusion is not directly obvious as following from 
the premisses, but is capable of being elicited by some mani- 
pulation of them. 


CHAPTER 25 


Number of the terms, premisses, and conclusions 


41536. Every proof requires three terms and no more; though 
(1) there may be alternative middle terms which will connect two 
extremes, or (2) each of the premisses may be established by a 
prior syllogism, or one by induction, the other by syllogism. In 
both these cases we have more than one syllogism. 

42°6. What we cannot have is a single syllogism with more than 
three terms. Suppose E to be inferred from premisses A, B,C, D. 
One of these four must be related to another as whole to part. Let 
A be so related to B. There must be some conclusion from them, 
which will be either E, C or D, or something else. 

14. (x) If E is inferred, the syllogism proceeds from A and B 
alone. But then (a) if C and D are related as whole to part, there 
will be a conclusion from them also, and this will be E, or A or B, 
or something else. If it is (i) E or (ii) A or B, we shall have (i) 
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alternative syllogisms, or {ii) a chain of syllogisms. If it is (iii) 
something else, we shall have two unconnected syllogisms. (8) If 
C and D are not so related as to form a syllogism, they have been 
assumed to no purpose, unless it be for the purpose of induction 
or of obscuring the issue, etc. 

24. (2) If the conclusion from A and B is something other than 
E, and (a) the conclusion from C and D is either A or B, or some- 
thing else, (i) we have more than one syllogism, and (ii) none of 
them proves E. If (8) nothing follows from C and D, they have 
been assumed to no purpose and the syllogism we have does not 
prove what it was supposed to prove. 

jo. Thus every proof must have three terms and only three. 

32. It follows that it must have two premisses and only two 
(for three terms make two premisses), unless a new premiss is 
needed to complete a proof. Evidently then if the premisses 
establishing the principal conclusion in a syllogistic argument are 
not even in number, either the argument has not proceeded 
syHogistically or it has assumed more than is necessary. 

bx. Taking the premisses proper, then, every syllogism proceeds 
from an even number of premisses and an odd number of terms; 
the conclusions will be half as many as the premisses. 

5. If the proof includes prosyllogisms or a chain of middle 
terms, the terms will similarly be one more than the premisses 
(whether the additional term be introduced from outside or into 
the middle of the chain), and the premisses will be equal in 
number to the intervals; the premisses will not always be even 
and the terms odd, but when the premisses are even the terms 
will be odd, and vice versa; for with one term one premiss will 
be added. 

x6. The conclusions will no longer be related as they were to 
the terms or to the premisses; when one term is added, con- 
clusions will be added one fewer than the previous terms. For the 
new term will be inferentially linked with each of the previous 
terms except the last ; if D is added to A, B,C, there are two new 
conclusions, that D is A and that D is B. 

23. So too if the new term is introduced into the middle; there 
is just one term with which it does not establish a connexion. 
Thus the conclusions will be much more numerous than the terms 
or the premisses. 


41>36-4o. AfjAov 5 . . . nwAver. This sentence contains a 
difficult question of reading and of interpretation. In >39 d and 
the first hand of B have AB xai BI, C and the second hand of A 
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(the original reading is illegible) have AB xai AI, and n, Al., and 
P. have AB xai AI wai BF. With that reading we must suppose 
the whole sentence to set aside, as irrelevant to A.’s point (that 
a syllogism has three termsand no more), the case in which alterna- 
tive proofs of the same proposition are given. A. first sets aside 
(638-9) the case in which both premisses of each proof are different 
from those of the other, as in All N is M (A), All P is N (B), 
Therefore all P is M (E), and All O is M (I), All PisO (4), There- 
fore all P is M (E). It then occurs to A. to suggest (in 539) that 
there may be three alternative proofs each of which shares one 
premiss with each of the other two proofs. Now here, the con- 
clusion being identical, the extreme terms in each syllogism are 
identical with the extreme terms in each of the other two 
syllogisms ; and, each syllogism having one premiss in common 
with each of the other two syllogisms, the middle terms must 
also be identical. The proofs must differ, then, only in the 
arrangement of the terms; they will be proofs in the three figures, 
using the same terms. Al. and P. adopt this interpretation. 

Two difficulties at once present themselves. (1) If A and F 
can each serve with the same premiss B to produce the same 
conclusion E, they must themselves have identical terms; and 
if so, they cannot themselves combine as premisses of a third 
syllogism. (2) If we avoid this difficulty by omitting the doubtful 
words xat AI (or «ai BI’), there still remains the objection that 
two syllogisms containing the same terms differently arranged 
would be no illustration of what A. is here conceding—the 
possibility of the same conclusion being proved by the use of 
different middle terms. To avoid this objection, Maier (2 a. 223 n.) 
takes the passage quite differently. He reads &é t&év AB xai BI, 
and supposes these words to refer not to alternative proofs but 
to parts of a single proof, such as All N is M (A), All O is N (B), 
All P is O (I’), Therefore all P is M (£). The description of such 
a sorites, however, as being &:a tv AB «ai BI is unnatural; we 
should rather expect 8a tay» ABI, the premisses being named 
continuously as in 429. Besides, it seems most unlikely that A. 
could have coupled a reference to a single sorites with a reference 
to two alternative syllogisms (638-9); it is only in 421 that he 
comes to discuss the single chain of proof with more than one 
middle term. 

The great variety of readings points to early corruption. Now 
in 4281-2 A. goes on to the case in which each premiss of a syllogism 
is supported by a prosyllogism ; and this makes it likely that he 
has already referred to the case in which one of the premisses is so 
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supported. This points to the reading 8:4 ra AB wai ATA. A. 
will then be saying in 41>37-9 ‘if we set aside as irrelevant (1) 
the case in which £ is proved by two proofs differing in both their 
premisses and (2) that in which E is proved by two proofs sharing 
one premiss; e.g. when All P is M is proved (a) from All N is M 
and All P is N (A and B), and (6) from All N is M, All O is N, 
and All P is O (A, I’, and A)’. 

425. xai ro [, i.e. the conclusion from A and B. 

6-8. Ei 8 otv . . . aSuvarov, i.e. if anyone chooses to call a 
syllogism supported by two prosylogisms ‘one syllogism’, we 
may admit that in that sense a single conclusion can follow from 
more than two premisses; but it does not follow from them in 
the same way as conclusion C follows from the premisses A, B, 
ie. directly. 

9-12. odKodv avdyxyn ... Spwv, i.e. to yield a conclusion, two 
of the premisses must be so related that one of them states a 
general rule and another brings a particular case under this rule. 
This is A.’s first statement of the general principle that syllogism 
proceeds by subsumption. That it does so is most clearly true 
of the first figure, which alone A. regards as self-evident. rotro yap 
déSetxrae mporepov is probably a reference to 40>30—-41*20. 

18-20. kai ei pev .. . cupBaiver, ie. if C and D prove E, we 
have not one but two syllogisms, ABE and CDE; if C and D 
prove A or B, we have merely the case which has already been 
admitted in 41-7 to occur without infringing the principle that 
a syllogism has three and only three terms, viz. the case in which 
a syllogism is preceded by one or two prosyllogisms proving one 
or both of the premisses. 

23-4. ei py éwaywyijs ... xaptv, ie. the propositions C, D 
may have been introduced not as syllogistic premisses but (a) as 
particular statements tending to justify A or B inductively, or 
(5) to throw dust in the eyes of one’s interlocutor by withdrawing 
his attention from A and B, when these are insufficient to prove 
E, or (c), as Al. suggests (279. 4), to make the argument apparently 
more imposing. Cf. Top. 155>20-4 dvayxaiar $€ A€yorrat (mpordcets) 
8 dv 6 avAdoytopos yiverar. at S€ mapa tavras AapBavdpevac 
rértapés elaw 7 yap erayuryhs xdpw tot S00qvat t6 KabdAov, 7) ets 
SyKxov tod Adyou, 7 mpos Kpuixv Tot cuprTEpdopatos, 7) mpos TO 
oagéarepov elvar tov Adyov. 

28-30. ef 5€ pr yiverat... guAAoyiopov. Al. noticed that this 
point has been made already with regard to I and 4 (#22-4), 
and therefore, to avoid repetition, suggested (280. 21-4) that AB 
should be read for 74. But in fact this sentence is no mere 
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repetition. In 414-24 A. was examining his first main alternative, 
that the conclusion from A and B is EF. Under this, he examines 
various hypotheses as to the conclusion from I’ and 4, and the 
last of these is that they have no conclusion. In *24~-30 he is 
examining his other main alternative, that the conclusion from A 
and B is something other than £, and here also he has to examine, 
in connexion with this hypothesis, the various hypotheses about 
the conclusion from I’ and 4, and again the last of these is that 
they have no conclusion. 

32-5. Tovrou & ... ouAAcyiopav. From the fact that there 
are three and only three terms it follows that there are two and 
only two premisses—unless we bring in a new premiss, by con- 
verting one of the original premisses, to reduce the argument 
from the second or third figure to the first (cf. 2422-4, etc.). This 
exception only ‘proves the rule’, for the syllogism then contains 
only the original premiss which is retained and the new premiss 
which is substituted for the other original premiss. The sense re- 
quires of ydp rpets . . . mpordcets to be bracketed as parenthetical. 

bs-6. Srav S& ... fA. Though AL’s lemma has 7) ovvexdv, his 
commentary and quotations (283. 3, 284. 20, 29) show clearly that 
he read ovvexHv, and this alone gives a good sense. If a subject 
B is proved to possess an attribute A by means of two middle 
terms C, D, this may be exhibited either by means of a syllogism 
preceded by a prosyllogism, or as a sorites consisting of a con- 
tinuous chain of terms: (1) C is A, Dis C, Therefore D is A. 
Dis A, B is D, Therefore B is A. (2) Bis D, DisC,C is A, 
Therefore B is A. In either case the number of terms exceeds 
by one the number of independent premisses; there are the four 
terms A,C, D, B, and the three independent premisses C is A, 
DisC, Bis D. 

8-10. 7, yap... Spwv. In framing the sorites All B is D, All 
DisC, AlC is A, Therefore all B is A, we may have started with 
All Dis C, All C is A, Therefore all D is A, or with All B is D, 
All D is C, Therefore All B is C, and then brought in the term B 
in the first case, or A in the second, ‘from outside’. Or again we 
may have started with All B is C, AllC is A, Therefore All B 
is A, or with All B is D, All D is A, Therefore all B is A, and 
brought in the term D in the first case, or the term C in the 
second, ‘into the middle’ (D between B and C, or C between D 
and A). In any case, A.’s principle is right, that the number of 
stretches from term to term, B-D, D-C, C-A, is one less than 
the number of terins. 

B. Einarson in A.J.P. lvii (1936), 158 gives reasons for believing 
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that the usage of mapepnimrev in >8 (as of euminrev and of 
éuBdAXreobat) is borrowed from the language used in Greek mathe- 
matics to express the insertion of a proportional mean in an interval. 

15-16. avaykn tapadAadrrew .. . yivopevns, i.e. the premisses 
become odd and the terms even, when the same addition (i.e. 
the addition of one) is made to both. 

16-26. 1a 8€ cuprepdopata ... mpordcewv. The rule for the 
simple syllogism was: one conclusion for two premisses (4-5). 
The rule for the sorites is: for each added term there are added 
conclusions one fewer than the original terms. A. takes (r) 
(19-23) the case in which we start from All B is A, All C is B, 
Therefore all C is A, and add the term D, i.e. the premiss All 
DisC. Then we do not get a new conclusion with C as predicate 
(mpos pdvov 16 écxarov ov moet cvuépacpa, 19-20). But we get 
a new conclusion with B as predicate (All D is B) and one with 
A as predicate (All D is A). (Similarly if we add a further term 
E, i.e. the premiss All E is D, we get three new conclusions— 
ANE isC, AN Eis B, ANE is A (dpotws 8€ kami rev dAAwv, >23).) 
Again (623-5) suppose we start from All B is A, All C is B, 
Therefore all C is A, and introduce a fourth term (2) between 
Band A or (3) between C and B. In case (2) we have the premisses 
All Dis A, All Bis D, AUC is B, and we get a new conclusion 
with A as predicate (All B is A) and one with D as predicate 
(All C is D), but none with B as predicate. In case (3) we have 
the premisses All B is A, All Dis B, All C is D, and we get a 
new conclusion with A as predicate (All D is A) and one with 
B as predicate (All C is B), but none with C as predicate. 

Thus in a sorites ‘the conclusions are much more numerous 
than either the terms or the premisses’ (625-6). The rule is: 

2 premisses, 3 terms, 1 conclusion, 

3 premisses, 4 terms, 1-+-2 conclusions, 

4 premisses, 5 terms, 1-+-2-+-3 conclusions, 

and in general ” premisses, +1 terms, + ” (m —1) conclusions. 
ToAv mAeiw is, of course, correct only when » is greater than 5. 


CHAPTER 26 


The kinds of proposition to be proved or disproved in each figure 


42527. Now that we know what syllogisms are about, and what 
kind of thing can be proved, and in how many ways, in each 
figure, it is clear what kinds of proposition are hard and what are 
easy to prove; that which can be proved in more figures and in 
more moods is the easier to prove. 
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32. A is proved only in one mood, of the first figure; E in one 
mood of the first and two of the second; I in one of the first and 
three of the third; O in one of the first, two of the second, and 
three of the third. 

40. Thus A is the hardest to prove, the easiest to disprove. In 
general, universals are easier to disprove than particulars. A is 
disproved both by E and by O, and O can be proved in all the 
figures, E in two. E is disproved both by A and by I, and this can 
be done in two figures. But O can be disproved only by A, I only 
by E. Particulars are easier to prove, since they can be proved both 
in more figures and in more moods. 

43°10. Further, universals can be disproved by particulars and 
vice versa; but universals cannot be proved by particulars, 
though particulars can by universals. It is clear that it is easier 
to disprove than to prove. 

16. We have shown, then, how every syllogism is produced, 
how many terms and premisses it has, how the premisses are 
related, what kinds of proposition can be proved in each figure, 
and which can be proved in more, which in fewer, figures. 


42527. "Emel 8’ . . . auAAcyiopoi, ie. since we know what 
syllogisms aim at doing, viz. at proving propositions of one of the 
four forms All B is A, No Bis A, Some B is A, Some B is not A. 

32-3. TO péev oUv KaTadatiKey . . . povaxds, ie. by Barbara 
(25>37-40). 

34-5. To S€ otepytixdv .. . Sixis, i.e. by Celarent (2540-2642), 
or by Cesare (2745-9) or Camestres (ib. 9-14). 

35-6. 70 8 év pépar.. . éoyarou, ie. by Darii (26223-5), or by 
Darapti (28418-26), Disamis (2857-11), or Datisi (ib. 11-15). 

38-40. 10 5€ orepytixov ... Tpixis, i.e. by Ferio (2642530), by 
Festino (27432-6) or Baroco (ib. 36-53), or by Felapton (28426-30), 
Bocardo (28>r5-21), or Ferison (ib. 31-5). 

43°7- Av, cf. 42>34. 


CHAPTER 27 


Rules for categorical syllogisms, applicable to all problems 
43°20. We have now to say how we are to be well provided with 
syllogisms to prove any given point, and how we are to find the 
suitable premisses; for we must not only study how syllogisms 
come into being, but also have the power of making them. 
25. (1) Some things, such as Callias or any sensible particular, 
are not predicable of anything universally, while other things are 
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predicable of them; (2) some are predicable of others but have 
nothing prior predicable of them ; (3) some are predicable of other 
things while other things are also predicable of them, e.g. man of 
Callias and animal of man. 

32. Clearly sensible things are not predicated of anything else 
except per accidens, as we say ‘that white thing is Socrates’. We 
shall show later, and we now assume, that there is also a limit in 
the upper direction. Of things of the second class nothing can be 
proved to be predicable, except by way of opinion; nor can 
particulars be proved of anything. Things of the intermediate 
class can be proved true of others, and others of them, and most 
arguments and inquiries are about these. 

br. The way to get premisses about each thing is to assume 
the thing itself, the definitions, the properties, the attributes 
that accompany it and the subjects it accompanies, and the 
attributes it cannot have. The things of which it cannot be an 
attribute we need not point out, because a negative proposition 
is convertible. 

6. Among the attributes we must distinguish the elements in 
the definition, the properties, and the accidents, and which of 
these are merely plausibly and which are truly predicable; the 
more such attributes we have at command, the sooner we shall 
hit on a conclusion, and the truer they are, the better will be the 
proof. 

11. We must collect the attributes not of a particular instance, 
but of the whole thing—not those of a particular man, but those 
of every man; for a syllogism needs universal premisses. If the 
term is not qualified by ‘all’ or ‘some’ we do not know whether the 
premiss is universal. 

16. For the same reason we must select things on which as a 
whole the given thing follows. But we must not assume that the 
thing itself follows as a whole, e.g. that every man is every 
animal; that would be both useless and impossible. Only the 
subject has ‘all’ attached to it. 

22. When the subject whose attributes we have to assume is 
included in something, we have not to mention separately among 
its attributes those which accompany or do not accompany the 
wider term (for they are already included; the attributes of 
animal belong to man, and those that animal cannot have, man 
cannot have); we must assume the thing’s peculiar attributes ; 
for some ave peculiar to the species. 

29. Nor have we to name among the things on which a genus 
follows those on which the species follows, for if animal follows 
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on man, it must follow on all the things on which man follows, 
but these are more appropriate to the selection of data about man. 

32. We must assume also attributes that usually belong to the 
subject, and things on which the subject usually follows; for a 
conclusion usually true proceeds from premisses all or most of 
which are usually true. 

36. We must not point out the attributes that belong to every- 
thing ; for nothing can be inferred from these. 


43°29-30. 1a 8 atta... Karnyopetrat. These are the highest 
universals, the categories. 

37. wadw épodpev, An. Post. I. 19-22. 

37-43. kata pév odv rouUTwv ... Ttodtwv. The effect of this is 
that the ‘highest terms’ and the ‘lowest terms’ in question cannot 
serve as middle terms in a first-figure syllogism, since there the 
middle term is subject of one premiss and predicate of the other. 
But the ‘highest terms’ can serve as major terms, and the ‘lowest 
terms’ as minor terms. And further the ‘highest terms’ can serve 
as middle terms in the second figure, and the ‘lowest terms’ as 
middle terms in the third. It is noteworthy, however, that A. 
never uses a proper name or a singular designation in his examples 
of syllogism ; the terms that figure in them are of the intermediate 
class—universals that are not highest universals. 

39. wAty ef ph Kara S6fav. In view of what A. has said in 
429-30, it is clearly his opinion that no predication about any of 
the categories can express knowledge. To say that substance 
exists or that substance is one is no genuine predication, since 
‘existent’ and ‘one’ are ambiguous words not conveying any 
definite meaning. But there were people who thought that in 
saying ‘substance exists’ or ‘substance is one’ they were making 
true and important statements, and it is to this défa that A. is 
referring. The people he has in view are those about whom he 
frequently (e.g. in Met. 99218-19) remarks that they did not 
realize the ambiguity of ‘existent’ or ‘one’, viz. the Platonists. 

bz. Kat Tos éptapous. The plural may be used (1) because A. 
has to take account of the possibility of the term’s being am- 
biguous, or (z) because every problem involves two terms, the 
subject and the predicate. 

13-14. ta yap tév KaBdAou .. . audAoyiepds, i.e. syllogism 
is impossible without a universal premiss; this has been shown 
in ch, 24. 

1g. xabamep kal mporewope8a, ‘which is also the form in which 
we state our premisses’. 
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25. etAnrrat yap év éxeivois, ‘for in assigning to things their 
genera, we have assigned to them the attributes of the genera’. 

26. kai Sca pr Uwdpxe, dcadtws. This is true only if py} 
indpxet be taken to mean ‘necessarily do not belong’. 

29-32. od8é Sr)... exAoyis. This rule is complementary to 
that stated in 622-9. What it says is that in enumerating the 
things of which a genus is predicable, we should not enumerate 
the sub-species or individuals of which a species of the genus is 
predicable, since it is self-evident that the genus is predicable of 
them. We should enumerate only the species of which the genus 
is immediately predicable. 

36-8. Er ra Gow éEropeva .. . S#Aov. The reason for this 
rule is stated in 44>20-4 (where v. note); it is that if we select as 
middle term an attribute which belongs to all things, and there- 
fore both to our major and to our minor, we get two affirmative 
premisses in the second figure, which prove nothing. 


CHAPTER 28 


Rules for categorical syllogisms, peculiar to different problems 


43°39. If we want to prove a universal affirmative, we must 
look for the subjects to which our predicate applies, and the 
predicates that apply to our subject; if one of the former is 
identical with one of the latter, our predicate must apply to our 
subject. 

43- If we want to prove a particular affirmative, we must look 
for subjects to which both our terms apply. 

44*2. If we want to prove a universal negative, we must look 
for the attributes of our subject and those that cannot belong to 
our predicate ; or to those our subject cannot have and those that 
belong to our predicate. We thus get an argument in the first or 
second figure showing that our predicate cannot belong to our 
subject. 

g. If we want to prove a particular negative, we look for the 
things of which the subject is predicable and the attributes the 
predicate cannot have; if these classes overlap, a particular 
negative follows. 

11. Let the attributes of A and E be respectively B, ... By, 
Z,-.- Z,, the things of which A and E are attributes I, ...I,,, 
H,...H,, the attributes that A and E cannot have 4,... 4,, 


17. “Then if any I (say I,) is identical with a Z (say Z,), (1) 
4985 cc 
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since all E is Z,, all E is I, (2) since all, is A and all EF is I, 
all E is A. 

1g. If I, is identical with H,, (1) since all I, is A, all H, is A, 
(2) since all H,, is A and is E, some E is A. 

21. If 4, is identical with Z,, (1) since no 4, is A, no Z, is A, 
(2) since no Z, is A and all E is Z,, no Eis A. 

25. If B, is identical with @,, (1) since no E is O,,no E is B,, 
(2) since all A is B, and no E is B,, no E is A. 

28. If 4, is identical with H,,, (1) since no 4, is A, no H,, is A, 
(2) since no H, is A, and all H, is E, some E is not A. 

30. If B, is identical with H,,, (1) since all H,, is FE, all B, is E, 
(2) since all B, is E and all A is B,, all A is E, and therefore some 
E is A. 

36. We must look for the first and most universal both of the 
attributes of each of the two terms and of the things of which it is 
an attribute. E.g. of the attributes of E we must look to KZ, 
rather than to Z, only; of the things of which A is an attribute 
we must look to KT, rather than to IF, only. For if A belongs to 
KZ,, it belongs both to Z, and to E; but if it does not belong to 
KZ, it may still belong to Z,. Similarly with the things of which 
A is an attribute; if it belongs to KT, it must belong to I, but 
not vice versa. 

66. It is also clear that our inquiry must be conducted by means 
of three terms and two premisses, and that all syllogisms are in 
one of the three figures. For all E is shown to be A when I’ and Z 
have been found to contain a common member. This is the 
middle term and we get the first figure. 

tr. Some E is shown to be A when I, and H,, are the same; 
then we get the third figure, with H,, as middle term. 

12. No E is shown to be A, when 4, and Z,, are the same; then 
we get both the first and the second figure—the first because (a 
negative proposition being convertible) no Z, is A, and all E is 
Z,,; the second because no A is 4, and all E is 4,. 

16. Some E is shown not to be A when 4, and H,, are the same; 
this is the third figure—No dH, is A, All H, is E. 

1g. Clearly, then, (1) all syllogisms are in one or other of the 
three figures; (2) we must not select attributes that belong to 
everything, because no affirmative conclusion follows from con- 
sidering the attributes of both terms, and a negative conclusion 
follows only from considering an attribute that one has and the 
other has not. 

25. All other inquiries into the terms related to our given 
terms are useless, e.g. (1) whether the attributes of each of the 
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two are the same, (2) whether the subjects of A and the attributes 
E cannot have are the same, or (3) what attributes neither can 
have. In case (1) we get a second-figure argument with two 
affirmative premisses; in case (2) a first-figure argument with a 
negative minor premiss; in case (3) a first- or second-figure 
argument with two negative premisses; in no case is there a 
syllogism. 

38. We must discover which terms are the same, not which are 
different or contrary; (1) because what we want is an identical 
middle term; (2) because when we can get a syllogism by finding 
contrary or incompatible attributes, such syllogisms are reducible 
to the aforesaid types. 

4524. Suppose B, and Z, contrary or incompatible. Then we 
can infer that no E is A, but not directly from the facts named, 
but in the way previously described. B, will belong to all A and 
to no E; so that B, must be the same as some @. [If B, and H, 
are incompatible attributes, we can infer that some E is not A, 
by the second figure, for all A is B,, and no E is B,; so that B, 
must be the same as some © (which is the same thing as B, and 
H,,'s being incompatible).] 

17. Thus nothing follows directly from these data, but if B, 
and Z, are contrary, B, must be identical with some © and that 
gives rise to a syllogism. Those who study the matter in this way 
follow a wrong course because they fail to notice the identity of 
the B’s and the 6’s. 


4472-4. @ pév... wapetvar. The full reading which I have 
adopted (following the best MSS.) is much preferable to that 
of Al. (preferred by Waitz), which has 6 for & in #2 and omits 
eis Ta érropeva, 6 S€ Set py Undpxew. Al.’s reading is barely intel- 
ligible, and its origin is easily to be explained by haplography. 

7-8. yiverat yap ... péow. The second alternative (24-6) 
clearly produces a syllogism in Camestres. The first alternative 
(#2-4) at first sight produces a second-figure syllogism (Cesare) 
rather than one in the first figure. But A. has already observed 
that it is not necessary to select things of which the major or minor 
term is not predicable; it is enough to select things that are not 
predicable of z¢, because a universal negative proposition is con- 
vertible (435-6). Thus he thinks of the data No P is M, All S 
is M, as immediately reducible to No M is P, All S is M, which 
produces a syllogism in the first figure (Celarent). 

g-ir. édv S€ . . . Swapxew. Similarly here A. thinks of the 
data No P is M, All M is S, as reduced at once to No M is P, 
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All M is S, yielding a syllogism in the third figure (Felapton) ; 
for of course he does not recognize our fourth figure, to which the 
original data conform, 

11-35. MGAAov 8 . . . pépos. A.’s meaning can be easily 
followed if we formulate his data (#12-17): All A is B,... By, 
AT, ...%, is A, No Ais 4,...4,, AU Eis 2,... 2,, All 
H,...H, is E, No E is 6, ... @,; each of the letters B, I, 4, 
Z, H, @ stands for a whole group of terms. In #17-35 A. shows 
that a conclusion with E as subject and A as predicate follows 
if any of the following pairs has a common member—I and Z, 
and H, 4 and Z, Band 9, 4 and H, Band H. In >25-37 he 
shows that nothing follows from the possession of a common 
member by the remaining pairs—B and Z, [and 6, 4 and @. 

et 8€ +o F wai ro H radrov (419-20) must be interpreted in the 
light of the more careful phrase «¢ tad76 rt dome trav FP tui rav Z 
(*17); and so with the corresponding phrases in *21-2, 25, 28, 
30-1, 526-8, 29-30, 34-5. 

17. el pev odv...Z. The sense requires us to read éor for 
€orat. 

22. éx mpoouAAoyiopod. The prosyllogism is No 4, is A (since 
No A is 4, is convertible, #23), All Z, is 4,, Therefore no Z, 
is A ; the syllogism is No Z, is A, All EF is Z,, Therefore no E is A. 

31. dvreotpappévos Eorat auAAoyicpdos. The syllogism is 
called dvreorpappévos because (the fourth figure not being recog- 
nized) the data are not such as to lead directly to a conclusion 
with & as subject and A as predicate; our conclusion must be 
converted. . 

34-5. twi 8... pépos. I have adopted B’s reading, which was 
that of Al. (306. 16) and of P. (287. 10). dvriorpépecy means ‘to be 
convertible’, and the universal is convertible into a particular 
(All A is E into Some E£ is A), not vice versa. Cf. 31727 8d rd 
avriotpepew 76 Kabddrov 7H Kata pepos, and ib. 31-2, 5174, 5268-9, 
67°37. 

36-5. Davepov odv.. . €yxwpet. The primary method of proof 
—that in Barbara (#17-19)—consists in finding a subject (I’,) of 
which our major term (A) is predicable, which is identical with an 
attribute (Z,) of our minor term (£). A. now recommends the 
person who is trying to prove that all FE is A to take the highest or 
widest subject of which A is necessarily true (AI), i.e. the xa@dAou 
which I, falls under), and the highest attribute which necessarily 
belongs to E (KZ,, the xa6dAou which Z, falls under). We have 
then these data—All E is Z,, All Z, is KZ,, Al IF, is KT, All 
KI, is A; whereas, before we took account of KZ,, KT,, what 
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we knew was simply that all E is Z, and all I, is A. The brevity 
of A.’s account makes it difficult to see why he recommends this 
course; but the following interpretation may be offered con- 
jecturally. If we find that KZ, is identical with I, or with 
KT, then all KZ, is A and (since all Z, is KZ, and all E is Z,) 
it follows that all Z, is A and that all E is A; and All KZ, is A 
contains implicitly the statements All Z, is A, All E is A, 
without being contained by them. It is thus the most pregnant 
of the three statements and the one that expresses the truth most 
exactly, since (when all three are true) it must be on the generic 
character KZ, and not on the specific character Z, or on the 
more specific character £ that being A depends. If, on the other 
hand, we find that we cannot say All KZ, is A, we can still fall 
back on the question ‘Is all Z, A?’, and if it is, we shall have 
found an alternative answer to our search for a middle term 
between & and A. Thus the method has two advantages: (1) it 
gives us two possible middle terms, and (2) if KZ, is a true middle 
term it is a better one to have than Z,, since it states more 
exactly the condition on which being A depends. This is what 
A. conveys in 61-3. The next sentence repeats the point, stating 
it, however, with reference to KI, instead of KZ,. If KT, 
necessarily has the attribute A, then I, (which is a species of 
KT) necessarily has it, and ‘AT’, is A’ is more strictly true, since 
it is not gwa a particular species of KI’, but qua a species of KT, 
that I, is A. If, on the other hand, KI, is not necessarily A, 
we may fall back on a species of it, and find that that is neces- 
sarily A. 

The upshot of the paragraph is that where there is a series of 
middle terms between £ and A, the preferable one to treat as 
the middle term is that which stands nearest to A in generality. 
It is more correct to say All KT, is A, All & is AI,, Therefore 
all E is A, than to say All I’, is A, All E is I’,, Therefore all 
Eis A. 

Al. takes atro in 63 to be E, and is able to extract a good sense 
from >3-5 on the assumption. But the structure of the paragraph 
makes it clear that >3-5 is meant to elucidate 240-: (ro 5€ A... 
pidvov), as >1-3 is meant to elucidate *39-40 (rod pev EB. . . udvov). 

8-19. Seixvutar: yap ...7@H. 68-10 answers to *17-19, >11-12 
to *19-21, br4—15 to *21-5, >16-19 to #28-30. >15~16 gives a new 
proof that if 4, and Z, are identical, no E is A, viz.: If all Z, 
is A,, (1) since all E is Z,, all E is 4,, (2) since no A is 4, and 
all E is 4,, no E is A. 

20-4. kai 6th. . . py Owapxew. Both Al. and P. interpret 
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mGow as == audorépos, both major and minor term. But it is 
hardly possible that A. should have used waow so; we must 
suppose him to mean what he says, that the attributes that are 
common to all things, ie. such terms as éy or &, which stand 
above the categories, should never, in the search for a syllogism, 
be mentioned among the attributes of the extreme terms. Sup- 
pose M is such a term. We cannot then get an affirmative con- 
clusion, since All A is M, All E is M, proves nothing (as was 
shown in 27818-20), and we could get a negative conclusion only 
by making the false assumption that M is untrue of al! or some 
Aor. 

That this, and not the interpretation given by Al. and P., is 
correct is confirmed by the fact that the point ¢hey make, that 
no use can be made of any attribute that belongs to both major 
and minor term, is made as a new point just below, in 626-7: 

29-36. ci pev yap... cuAAoyiopes. (1) If B, is identical with 
Z,,, then since all A is B,, all Ais Z,. But from All A is Z, and 
All E is Z, nothing follows. (2) If I, is identical with 0,, then 
since all I, is A, all @, is A. But from All ©, is A and No E is 
©, nothing follows. (3) If 4, is identical with @,, then (a) since 
no 4, is A, no O, is A; but from No @, is A and No E£ is @, 
nothing follows; (8) Since no A is 4,, no A is @,; but from No 
A is @, and No E is @, nothing follows. 

38. AnAov S€ . . . Anmréov, ic. Kai rt Anmréov eotiy émoia TavTa 
€or. o7e, though our only ancient evidence for it is the lemma of 
Al. (which, as often, has 67: xad instead of the more correct xai é7t), 
is plainly required by the sense. 

4574-9. ofov ci ...@. A. here points out that from the data 
‘All A is B,, All E is Z,’ (the permanent assumptions stated in 
44*12-15), ‘B, is contrary to (or incompatible with) 2,’, expressed 
in thet form, we cannot infer that no E is A (since there is no 
middle term entering into subject-predicate relations with A 
and with £). But, he adds, we can get the conclusion No E is A 
if we rewrite the reasoning thus: If no Z, is By, (1) since all E is 
Z,, no E is B,, (2) since all A is B, and no E is B,, no Eis A. In 
fact, he continues, since no E is B,, B, must be one of the 6’s 
(the attributes no E can have)—which suggests an alternative 
way of reaching the conclusion No E is A, viz. that which has 
been given in 4425-7. 

g-16. wadw ci... Uwapxev. A. (if the section be A.’s) now 
turns to consider the case in which B, (a predicate of A) and H, 
(a subject of which E is predicable) are incompatible. Then, he 
says, it can be inferred that some £ is not A, and this, as in the 
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case dealt with in *4-9, is done by a syllogism in the second 
figure. 

At this point a difficult question of reading arises. In *12 n, 
the first hand of B, and Al. (315. 23) read 7& 8€ E ovdevi. 
ACd, the second hand of B, and P. (294. 23-4) read rH 5€ H 
ovdevi, probably as a result of Al.’s having offered this reading 
conjecturally (316. 6). Waitz instead reads r@ 8€ E od tui (in 
the sense of rivi od; for the form cf. 24219, 2632, 59>10, 6326-7). 

With n’s reading the reasoning will be: if no H, is By, (1) since 
all H, is E, no E is B,, (2) since all A is B, and no E is B,, some 
E is not A (second figure). With Al.’s conjecture the reasoning 
will be: If no Hy, is B,, (1) since all A is B,, no Hy, is A (second 
figure), (2) since no H, is A and all H, is E, some E is not A. 
With Waitz’s conjecture the reasoning will be: If no H, is B,, 
(1) since all H, is E, some E is not B,, (2) since all A is B, and 
some £ is not B,, some E is not A (second figure). 

n’s reading is clearly.at fault in two respects ; the inference that 
no £ is B, involves an illicit minor, and the appropriate inference 
from All A is B, and No E is B, is not Some E£ is not A, but No 
Eis A. Either of the conjectures avoids these errors. 

But now comes a further difficulty. The clause, as emended 
in either way, will not support the conclusion der’ dvdyxy ro B 
tadrév tit evar ray © (the same as one of the attributes E cannot 
have). Wirth either reading all that follows is that B, is an attri- 
bute which some E does not possess. Al. recognizes the difficulty, 
and points out (316. 18-20) that what really follows is not that B, 
is identical with one of the 6’s, but that H,, is identical with one 
of the A’s. A. has in 44228-30 and 616-17 pointed out that this is 
the assumption from which it follows that some E is not A. 
On the other hand, the unemended reading in 45*12, if what it says 
were true, would justify the conclusion that B, is identical with 
one of the 6’s. 

Thus each of the three readings would involve A. in an elemen- 
tary error with which it is difficult to credit him. Now it must 
be noted that the next paragraph makes no reference to the 
assumption that B, and H, are incompatible; it refers only to 
the assumption that B, and Z, are incompatible, which was 
dealt with in #4-9. I conclude that #9-16 are not the work of A., 
but of a later writer who suffered from excess of zeal and lack of 
logic. 
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CHAPTER 29 


Rules for reductio ad impossibile, hypothetical syllogisms, and 
modal syllogisms 


45°23. Like syllogism, reductio ad impossibtle is effected by 
means of the consequents and antecedents of the two terms. The 
same things that are proved in the one way are proved in the 
other, by the use of the same terms. 

28. If you want to prove that No E is A, suppose some E to be 
A; then, since All A is B and Some E is A, Some E is B; but ex 
hypothest none was. So too we can prove that Some E is A, or the 
other relations between £ and A. Reductio is always effected by 
means of the consequents and antecedents of the given terms. 

36. If we have proved by reductio that No E is A, we can by 
the use of the same terms prove it ostensively; and if we have 
proved it ostensively, we can by the use of the same terms prove 
it by reductio. 

bg. In every case we find a middle term, which will occur in the 
conclusion of the reductio syllogism; and by taking the opposite 
of this conclusion as one premiss, and retaining one of the original 
premisses, we prove the same main conclusion ostensively. The 
ostensive proof differs from the veductto in that in it both premisses 
are true, while in the reductio one is false. 

1z. These facts will become clearer when we treat of reductio; 
but it is already clear that for both kinds of proof we have to look 
to the same terms. In other proofs from an hypothesis the terms 
of the substituted proposition have to be scrutinized in the same 
way as the terms of an ostensive proof. The varieties of proof 
from an hypothesis have still to be studied. 

21. Some of the conclusions of ostensive proof can be reached in 
another way; universal propositions by the scrutiny appropriate 
to particular propositions, with the addition of an hypothesis. If 
the [and the H were the same, and E were assumed to be true 
only of the H’s, all E would be A; if the 4 and the H were the 
same, and E were predicated only of the H’s, no E would be A. 

28. Again, apodeictic and problematic propositions are to be 
proved by the same terms, in the same arrangement, as assertoric 
conclusions ; but in the case of problematic propositions we must 
assume also attributes that do not belong, but are capable of 
belonging, to certain subjects. 

36. It is clear, then, not only that all proofs can be conducted 
in this way, but also that there is no other. For every proof has 
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been shown to be in one of the three figures, and these can only 
be effected by means of the consequents and antecedents of the 
given terms. Thus no other term can enter into any proof. 


The object of this chapter is to show (1) that the same con- 
clusions can be proved by reductio ad impossibile as can be 
proved ostensively ; (2) that for a proof by reductio, no less than 
for an ostensive one, what we must try to find is an antecedent 
or consequent of our major term which is identical with an 
antecedent or consequent of our minor (i.e. we must use the 
method described in ch. 28). Incidentally A. remarks (1) that 
the same scrutiny of antecedents and consequents is necessary 
for arguments from an hypothesis—i.e. where, wanting to prove 
that B is A, we assume that B is A if D is C, and then set 
ourselves to prove that D is C—with the proviso that in this case 
it is the antecedents and consequents of D andC, not of Band A, 
that we scrutinize (45>15~19) ; (2) that identities which, according 
to the method described in ch. 28, yield a particular conclusion, 
will with the help of a certain hypothesis yield a universal con- 
clusion (ib. 21-8) ; and (3) that the same scrutiny is applicable to 
modal as to pure syllogisms (ib. 28-35). 

45°27. wai 8 ia Tod dbuvarou, kai Semrikds. In his treat- 
ment of the moods of syllogism, A. has generally used reductio ad 
amposstbile as an alternative proof of something that can be 
proved ostensively. But there were two exceptions to this. The 
moods Baroco (27236-3) and Bocardo (28515-20) were proved by 
reductto, without any ostensive proof being given (though yet 
another mode of proof of Bocardo is suggested in 28>2o-1). But 
broadly speaking A.’s statement is true, that the same premisses 
will give the same conclusion by an ostensive proof and by a 
reductio. 

28-33. olov St 16 A... Umipxev. A. shows here how the con- 
clusion (a) of a syllogism in Camestres (All A is B, No E is B, 
Therefore no E is A) and (8) of a syllogism in Darapti (All H is 4, 
All H is E, Therefore some E is A) can be proved by reductio, from 
the same premisses as are used in the ostensive syllogism. 

b4-8. dpoiws &€ ... Spwv. A. now passes from the particular 
cases dealt with in #28-3 to point out that by the use of the same 
middle term we can always construct (a) a reductro and (6) an 
ostensive syllogism to prove the same conclusion. (a) The way to 
construct a reductto is to find ‘a term other than the two terms 
which are our subject-matter’ (i.e. which we wish to connect or dis- 
connect) ‘and common to them’ (i.e. entering into true predicative 
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relations with them), ‘which will become a term in the conclu- 
sion of the syllogism leading to the false conclusion’. E.g. if 
we want to prove that some C is not A, we can do this if we can 
find a term B such that no B is A and some C is B. Then by 
taking one of these premisses (No B is A) and combining with it 
the supposition that all C is A, we can get the conclusion No 
C is B. Knowing this to be false, we can infer that the merely 
supposed premiss was false and that Some C is not A is true. 

(5) To get an ostensive syllogism, we have only to return to the 
original datum whose opposite was the conclusion of the reductio 
syllogism (dvrictpadgelons tavrns Tijs mpordcews, >6) (i.e. to assume 
that some C is B), and combine with it the other original datum 
(No B is A), and we get an ostensive syllogism in Ferio proving 
that some C is not A. 

12-13. Tadra pév ov... Aéywpey, i.e. in il. 14. 

15-19. év 5€ tots GAAos . . . emBAeews. Arguments xara 
perdAnyw are those in which the possession of an attribute by 
a term is proved by proving its possession of a substituted attri- 
bute (76 peraAapBavopevor, 41239). Arguments xara moidrnTa, Says 
Al. (324. 19-325. 24), are those that proceed do rod (1) paAdAov 
kai (2) Arrov Kat (3) dpotov, all of which ‘accompany quality’. 
(x) may be illustrated thus: Suppose we wish to prove that happi- 
ness does not consist in being rich. We argue thus: ‘If something 
that would be thought more sufficient to produce happiness than 
wealth is not sufficient, neither is that which would be thought 
less sufficient. Health, which seems more sufficient than wealth, 
is not sufficient. Therefore wealth is not.’ And we prove that 
health is not sufficient by saying ‘No vicious person is happy, 
Some vicious people are healthy, Therefore some healthy people 
are not happy’. A corresponding proof might be given in mode 
(2). (3) May be illustrated thus: ‘If noble birth, being equally 
desirable with wealth, is good, so is wealth. Noble birth, being 
equally desirable with wealth, is good’ (which we prove by saying 
‘Everything desirable is good, Noble birth is desirable, Therefore 
noble birth is good’), ‘Therefore wealth is good.’ 

Arguments xara wow7nra are thus one variety of arguments 
Kara perdAnyv, since a substituted term is introduced. In all 
such arguments, says A. (if the text be sound), the oxeéyus, i.e. the 
search for subjects and predicates of the major and minor term, 
and for attributes incompatible with the major or minor term 
(4339-44717), takes place with regard not to the terms of the 
proposition we want to prove, but to the terms of the proposition 
substituted for it (as something to be proved as a means to proving 
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it). The reason for this is that, whereas the logical connexion 
between the new term and that for which it is substituted is 
established 81’ dpodoyias 7 Tivos GAAns brobdcews, the substituted 
proposition is established by syllogism (41#38-51). 

Maier (2 a. 282-4) argues that the expressions xara perdAnyuy, 
Kata 7rowTyTa are quite unknown in A.’s writings, and that ofov... 
mowrnra is an interpolation by a Peripatetic familiar with 
Theophrastus’ theory of the hypothetical syllogism, in which, as 
we may learn from Al., these expressions were technical terms 
(for a full account of Theophrastus’ theory see Maier, 2 a. 263-87). 
But since A. here uses the phrase év rots petaAapPavopevors, it 
can hardly be said that he could not have used the phrase xara 
perdAnyy, and it would be rash to eject olov . . . roidrnra in face 
of the unanimous testimony of the MSS., Al., and P. 

19-20. émoxepacGa 5€ .. . Uro8écews. A. nowhere discusses 
this topic in general, but reductio ad tmposstbile is examined in 
ii, 11-14. 

22-8. €or. b€ .. . émBAertéov. J.e. the assumption that I, 
{a subject of the major term A) is identical with H,, (a subject of 
the minor term £), which in 44*19-21 proved that some E is A, 
will, if we add the hypothesis that only H,’s are E, justify the 
conclusion All E is A. ((1) All I, is A, All H, is I, Therefore 
all H, is A; (2) All H, is A, All E is H,, Therefore all E is A.) 
And the assumption that 4, (an attribute incompatible with A) 
is identical with H,, which in 4428-30 proved that Some E is 
not A, will, if we add the hypothesis that only H,’s are E, justify 
the conclusion No Eis A. ((1) No4, is A, All H, is 4,, Therefore 
no H, is A; (2) No H, is A, All E is H,, Therefore no E is A.) 
Therefore it is useful to examine whether only the H,’s are E, 
in addition to the connexions of terms mentioned in 44#12-35 
(kai ovtws émBdAerréov, 45°28). 

28-31. tov avtov 5€ tpdmov .. . cudAoyiopds. This refers 
to the method prescribed in ch. 28, ie. to the use of the terms 
designated A-O in 44412~-17. 

32-4. SeSeccrar yap ... auAAoytopos. This was shown in the 
chapters on syllogisms with at least one problematic premiss 
(chs. 14-22). 

34. dpoiws S€... karnyopiav, ie. propositions asserting that 
it is Suvarov, od uvardy, odK evdexdpevoy, ddvvarov, ovK advvaror, OUK 
dvayxatov, aAnbés, odx adAnOés, that E is A (De Int. 22411-13). 
Such propositions are to be established, says A., duoiws, i.e. by 
the same scrutiny of the antecedents and consequents of E and 
A, and of the terms incompatible with E or A (4339-44335). 
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CHAPTER 30 


Rules proper to the several sciences and arts 


46°3. The method described is to be followed in the establish- 
ment of all propositions, whether in philosophy or in any science; 
we must scrutinize the consequents and antecedents of our two 
terms, we must have an abundance of these, and we must pro- 
ceed by way of three terms; if we want to establish the truth we 
must scrutinize the antecedents and consequents really connected 
with our subject and our predicate, while for dialectical syllogisms 
we must have premisses that command general assent. 

10. We have described the nature of the starting-points and 
how to hunt for them, to save ourselves from looking at all that 
can be said about the given terms, and limit ourselves to what is 
appropriate to the proof of A, £, J, or O propositions. 

17. Most of the suitable premisses state attributes peculiar to 
the science in question; therefore it is the task of experience to 
supply the premisses suitable to each subject. E.g. it was only 
when the phenomena of the stars had been sufficiently collected 
that astronomical proofs were discovered ; if we have the facts we 
can readily exhibit the proofs. If the facts were fully discovered 
by our research we should be able to prove whatever was provable, 
and, when proof was impossible, to make this plain. 

28. This, then, is our general account of the selection of pre- 
misses; we have discussed it more in detail in our work on 
dialectic. 


46*5. tepi éxarepov, i.e. about the subject and the predicate 
between which we wish to establish a connexion. 

8. éx Tv kar’ dAnBerav Siayeypappevwy Urrapyeny, i.e. from the 
attributes and subjects (ra dmapxovra Kai ofs tadpyet, *5) which 
have been catalogued as really belonging to the subject or 
predicate of the conclusion. 

16. ka®’ €xacrov ... dvrwy. The infinitive is explained by the 
fact that de? is carried on in A.’s thought from 44 and @1r. 

19. Aéyw 8 ofov thy darpoAoyiKny pév épreipiav (sc. Se? wapa- 
Soivar tas) tis datpodAoyixis émiorHpns. 

29-30. 8’ axpiBeias . . . Stadextuxyy, ic. in the Topics, parti- 
cularly in 1. 14. It is, of course, only the selection of premisses 
of dtalectical reasoning that is discussed in the Topics; the nature 
of the premisses of scientific reasoning is discussed in the Posterior 
Analytics. 
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CHAPTER 31 
Division 

46°31. The method of division is but a small part of the method 
we have described. Division is a sort of weak syllogism; for it 
begs the point at issue, and only proves a more general predicate. 
But in the first place those who used division failed to notice this, 
and proceeded on the assumption that it is possible to prove the 
essence of a thing, not realizing what it 7s possible to prove by 
division, or that it is possible to effect proof in the way we have 
described. 

39. In proof, the middle term must always be less general than 
the major term; division attempts the opposite—it assumes the 
universal as a middle term. E.g. it assumes that every animal is 
either mortal or immortal. Then it assumes that man is an 
animal. What follows is that man is either mortal or immortal, 
but the method of division takes for granted that he is mortal, 
which is what had to be proved. 

byz2. Again, it assumes that a mortal animal must either have 
feet or not have them, and that man is a mortal animal; from 
which it concludes not (as it should) that man is an animal with 
or without feet, but that he is one with feet. 

zo. Thus throughout they take the universal term as middle 
term, and the subject and the differentiae as extremes. They 
never give a clear proof that man is so-and-so; they ignore the 
resources of proof that are at their disposal. Their method cannot 
be used either to refute a statement, or to establish a property, 
accident, or genus, or to decide between contradictory proposi- 
tions, e.g. whether the diagonal of a square is or is not com- 
mensurate with the side. 

29. For if we assume that every line is either commensurate or 
incommensurate, and that the diagonal is a line, it follows that it 
must be either commensurate or incommensurate ; but if we infer 
that it is incommensurate, we beg the question. The method is 
useful, therefore, neither for every inquiry nor for those in which 
it is thought most useful. 


A. resumes his criticism of Platonic Sca¢peots as a method of 
proof, in An. Post. ii. 5. In An. Post. 9625-9756 he discusses 
the part which division may play in the establishment of 
definitions. 

Maier (2 b. 77 n. 2) thinks that this chapter sits rather loosely 
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between two other sections of the book (chs. 27-30 on the mode 
of discovery of arguments and chs. 32-45 on the analysis of them). 
He claims that A. states in 46434-9, 622-5 that definitions are not 
demonstrable and that this presupposes the proof in An. Post. 
ii. 5-7 that this is so. 4622-5 does not in fact say that definitions 
are not demonstrable, but only that the method of division does 
not demonstrate them ; but #34-7 seems to imply that A. thinks 
definitions not to be demonstrable, and Maier may be right in 
inferring ch. 31 to be later than the proof of this fact in An. Post. 
ii. He is, however, wrong in thinking that the chapter has little 
connexion with what precedes; it is natural that A., after ex- 
pounding his own method of argument (the syllogism), should 
comment on what he.regarded as Plato’s rival method (division). 

46°31-2. “Or. & ... iSeiv. The tone of the chapter shows that 
puuxpov Te popidv é€ore Means ‘is only a small part’. 7 da Tov yevdr 
diaipeots is the reaching of definitions by dichotomy preached and 
practised in Plato’s Sophistes (219 a—237 a) and Polsticus (258 b- 
267 C). 

34. cuAAoyiferar 8 . . . Gvwhev, i.e. what the Platonic method 
of division does prove is that the subject possesses an attribute 
higher in the scale of extension than the attribute to be proved. 

37-8. Wor’ obte ... eipryxapev. This sentence yields the best 
sense if we read 6 7 in 437 with Al. and P. For Scarpovpevor we 
should read Scacpoupeévous, with the MS. n, or d:atpovpeévors. The 
MSS. of P. vary between S:a:povpevous and dcarpoupevors, andin Al. 
335. 11 the best MS. corrected S:acpoupévns (probably a corruption 
of Statpoupevors by itacism) into d:acpoupévous. The variants are best 
explained by supposing Scatpovpevors to have been the original 
Teading. 

6 ui évdexerar cudAoyicac8ar Si:aipoupévors. What it is possible 
to prove is, as A. proceeds to explain, a disjunctive proposition, 
not the simple proposition which the partisans of division 
think they prove by it. ovrws ws elpjxapey refers to A.’s own 
method, described in chs. 4-30. 

39-2. év pev odv tais aodeigeow . . . dkpwv. In Barbara, 
the only mood in which a universal affirmative (such as a 
definition must be) can be proved, the major term must be at 
least as wide as the middle term, and is normally wider. 

b2z2—4. tédos S€ . . . elvar, A.’s meaning is expressed more 
fully in An. Post. g1>24-7 ti yap KnwdAver toiTo dAnbés pev TO Trav 
elvat xara Tod dvOpurov, p7) pévToe TO Ti €ore pndé TO Tt Fv elvar 
Snrodv; ere rh KwAver 7 mpocbeivai re 7 apedrcty H brepBeBnxévar 
Tis ovcias ; 
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36-7. ott’ év ols . . . wpérrew, i.e. in the finding of definitions, 

the use to which Plato had in the SopAtstes and Poltticus put the 
method of division. Cf. *35-7. 


CHAPTER 32 
Rules for the choice of premisses, middle term, and figure 


46°40. Our inquiry will be completed by showing how syllogisms 
can be reduced to the afore-mentioned figures, and that will 
confirm the results we have obtained. 

47710. First we must extract the two premisses of the syllo- 
gism (which are its larger elements and therefore easier to extract), 
see which is the major and which the minor, and supply the miss- 
ing premiss, if any. For sometimes the minor premiss is omitted, 
and sometimes the minor premisses are stated but the major 
premisses are not given, irrelevant propositions being introduced. 

18. So we must eliminate what is superfluous and add what is 
necessary, till we get to the two premisses. Sometimes the defect 
is obvious; sometimes it escapes notice because something follows 
from what is posited. 

24. E.g., suppose we assume that substance is not destroyed by 
the destruction of what is not substance, and that by the destruc- 
tion of elements that which consists of them ts destroyed. It 
follows that a part of a substance must be a substance; but only 
because of certain unexpressed premisses. 

28. Again, suppose that if a man exists an animal exists, and 
if an animal exists a substance exists. It follows that if a man 
exists a substance exists; but this is not a syllogism, since the 
premisses are not related as we have described. 

3x. There is necessity here, but not syllogism. So we must not, 
if something follows from certain data, attempt to reduce the 
argument directly. We must find the premisses, analyse them 
into their terms, and put as middle term that which occurs in 
both premisses. 

40. If the middle term occurs both as predicate and as subject, 
or is predicated of one term and has another denied of it, we have 
the first figure. If it is predicated of one term and denied of the 
other, we have the second figure. If the extreme terms are 
both predicated, or one is predicated and one denied, of it, we 
have the third figure. Similarly if the premisses are not both 
universal. 

bg, Thus any argument in which the same term is not mentioned 
twice is not a syllogism, since there is no middle term. Since we 
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know what kinds of premiss can be dealt with in each figure, we 
have only to refer each problem to its proper figure. When it can 
be dealt with in more than one figure, we shall recognize the figure 
by the position of the middle term. 


4772-5. el yap... mpdBeots. ef yap THY Te yeveaty Ta&Y avAXO- 
ytopndv Oewpoiper points back to chs. 2-26; cai Tod edpioxev Eyoupev 
Svvapuv to chs. 27-30; ére 8€ Tovs yeyernpevous dvadvoierv els Ta 
mpoeipnueva oxjuara forward to chs. 32-45, especially to chs. 
32-3, 42, 44. It is to this process of analysis of arguments into 
the regular forms (the moods of the three figures) that the name 
Ta avaduricd (A.’s own name for the Prior and Posterior Analytics) 
refers. The use of the word dvaAvew implies that the student has 
before him an argument expressed with no regard to logical form, 
which he then proceeds to ‘break up’ into its propositions, and 
these into their terms. This use of avaAvew may be compared 
with the use of it by mathematical writers, of the process of dis- 
covering the premisses from which a predetermined conclusion 
can be derived. Cf. B. Einarson in A.J.P. lvii (1936), 36-0. 

There is a second use of dvaAvew (probably derived from that 
found here) in which it stands for the reduction of a syllogism 
in one figure to another figure. Instances of both usages are given 
in our Index. 

12. peifw 5€ . . . dv, ie. the premisses are larger components 
of the syllogism than the terms. 

16-17. 7 tadtas ... wapaAeirouow. At first sight it looks as 
if ravras meant ‘both the premisses’, and 8’ dy adrat epaivoyrat 
the prior syllogisms by which they are proved; but a reference 
to these would be irrelevant, since the manner of putting forward 
a syllogism is not vitiated by the fact that the premisses are not 
themselves proved. ravras must refer to the minor premisses, 
and 8 dv airat repatvovrat to the major premisses by which they 
are ‘completed’, i.e. supplemented. So Al. 342. 15-18. 

40-5. "Eadv pev odv .. . Eoyarov. xarnyopf in bx (bis), 3 is used 
in the sense of ‘accuses’, sc. accuses a subject of possessing itself, 
the predicate, i.e. ‘is predicated’, and xarnyopyra: in >: (as in 
An. Post. 7317) in the corresponding sense of ‘is accused’, sc. 
of possessing an attribute. In 4754, 5 xarnyopjrat is used in its 
usual sense ‘is predicated’. dmapvfjrat in >2, 3, 4 is passive. 

bs-6. oUtw yap... pecov, cf. 2532-5, 266348, 28%10-14. 
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CHAPTER 33 


Error of supposing that what 1s true of a subject 1n one respect 1s 
true of it without qualification 


47°15. Sometimes we are deceived by similarity in the position 
of the terms. Thus we might suppose that if A is asserted of B, 
and B of C, this constitutes a syllogism; but that is not so. It is 
true that Aristomenes as an object of thought always exists, and 
that Aristomenes is Aristomenes who can be thought about; but 
Aristomenes is mortal. The major premiss is not universal, as it 
should have been ; for not every Aristomenes who can be thought 
about is eternal, since the actual Aristomenes is mortal. 

29. Again, Miccalus is musical Miccalus, and musical Miccalus 
might perish to-morrow, but it would not follow that Miccalus 
would perish to-morrow ; the major premiss is not universally true, 
and unless it is, there is no syllogism. 

38. This error arises through ignoring a small distinction— 
that between ‘this belongs to that’ and ‘this belongs to all of that’. 


47°16. Gotrep elpyrat mporepov, in 231-5. 

17. Tapa thv Gpornra tis tTOv Spwv Bécews, ‘because the 
arrangement of the terms resembles that of the terms of a syllo- 
gism’. 

21-9. Eotw yap... “Apiotopévous. dei éo7s Siavonros ‘Apioro- 

pens. 
6 "Apwropevns dori S0- 
vontos ‘Apuroperns. 
*.6 "Apioropévns éorw 
det. 
This looks like a syllogism without being one. A. hardly does 
justice to the nature of the fallacy. He treats its source as lying 
in the fact that the first proposition cannot be rewritten as 
mas 6 Stavontes Apiorouévns det €orv, which it would have to be, 
to make a valid syllogism in Barbara. But there is a deeper source 
than this; for the statement that an Aristomenes can always be 
thought of cannot be properly rewritten even as ‘some Aristo- 
menes that can be thought of exists for ever’. 

The Aristomenes referred to is probably the Aristomenes who 
is named as a trustee in A.’s will (D. L. v. 1. 12)—presumably a 
member of the Lyceum. 

29-37. TaAW Eorw . . . cudAoytopss. Miccalus is musical 
Miccalus; and it may be true that musical Miccalus will perish 

4085 pd 
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to-morrow, i.e. that this complex of substance and attribute will 
be dissolved to-morrow by Miccalus’ ceasing to be musical; but 
it does not follow that Miccalus will perish to-morrow. A. treats 
this (634-5) as a second example of confusion due to an indefinite 
premiss being treated as if it were universal. But this argument 
cannot be brought under that description. The argument he 
criticizes is: Musical Miccalus will perish to-morrow, Miccalus 
is musical Miccalus, Therefore Miccalus will perish to-morrow. 
What is wrong with the argument is not that an indefinite major 
premiss is treated as if it were universal, but that a premiss which 
states something of a composite whole is treated as if the predicate 
were true of every element in the whole. The confusion involved 
is that between complex and element, not that between individual 
and universal. 

The name Miccalus is an unusual one; only two persons of the 
name are recognized in Pauly-Wissowa. If the reference is to 
any particular bearer of the name, it may be to the Miccalus who 
was in 323 B.c. sent by Alexander the Great to Phoenicia and 
Syria to secure colonists to settle on the Persian Gulf (Arvian, 
An. 7. 19. 5). We do not know anything of his being musical. 


CHAPTER 34 


Error due to confusion between abstract and concrete terms 


47°40. Error often arises from not setting out the terms cor- 
rectly. It is true that it is not possible for any disease to be 
characterized by health, and that every man is characterized by 
disease. It might seem to follow that no man can be characterized 
by health. But if we substitute the things characterized for the 
characteristics, there is no syllogism. For it is not true that it is 
impossible for that which is ill to be well; and if we do not assume 
this there is no syllogism, except one leading to a problematic 
conclusion—‘it is possible that no man should be well’. 

4815. The same fallacy may be illustrated by a second-figure 
syllogism, 

18. and by a third-figure syllogism. 

24. In all these cases the error arises from the setting out of the 
terms; the things characterized must be substituted for the 
characteristics, and then the error disappears. 


Chs. 34-41 contain a series of rules for the correct setting out of 
the premisses of a syllogism. To this chs. 42-6 form an appendix. 
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48°2-15. ofov ef... Syietav. From the true premisses Healthi- 
ness cannot belong to any disease, Disease belongs to every man, 
it might seem to follow that healthiness cannot belong to any 
man ; for there would seem to be a syllogism of the mood recog- 
nized in 3017-23 (E"AE® in the first figure). But the conclusion 
is evidently not true, and the error has arisen from setting out 
our terms wrongly. If we substitute the adjectives ‘ill’ and ‘well’ 
for the abstract nouns, we see that the argument falls to the 
ground, since the major premiss Nothing that is ill can ever be 
well, which is needed to support the conclusion, is simply not 
true. Yet (213-15) without that premiss we can get a conclusion, 
only it will be a problematic one. For from the true premisses 
It is possible that nothing that is ill should ever be well, It 
is possible that every man should be ill, it follows that it is 
posstble that no man should ever be well; for this argument 
belongs to a type recognized in 33*1-5 as valid (EcAcEs in the 
first figure). 

15-18. waAw...vooov. Here again we have a syllogism which 
seems to have true premisses and a false conclusion: It is im- 
possible that healthiness should belong to any disease, It is 
possible that healthiness should belong to every man, Therefore 
it is impossible that disease should belong to any man. But if 
we substitute the concrete terms for the abstract, we find that 
the major premiss needed to support the conclusion, viz. It is 
impossible that any sick man should become well, is simply not 
true. 

According to the doctrine of 38¢16-25 premisses of the form 
which A. cites would justify only the conclusions It is possible 
that disease should belong to no man, and Disease does not 
belong to any man. Tredennick suggests vdaos (sc. trdpyet) for 
vooov (sc. evdeyerat Undpxew) in *18. But the evidence for vécov 
is very strong, and A. has probably made this slip. 

18-23. év 5€ 1O tpitw oxrpatt... GAAnAots. While in the 
first and second figures it was an apodeictic conclusion (viz. in 
the first-figure example (42-8) No man can be well, in the second- 
figure example (16-18) No man can be ill) that was vitiated by 
a wrong choice of terms, in the third figure it is a problematic 
conclusion that is so vitiated. The argument contemplated is 
such an argument as Healthiness may belong to every man, 
Disease may belong to every man, Therefore healthiness may 
belong to some disease. The premisses are true and the conclusion 
false; and (#21-3) this is superficially in disagreement with the 
principle recognized in 39*14-19, that Every C may be A, Every 
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C may be B, justifies the conclusion Some B may be A. But the 
substitution of adjectives for the abstract nouns clears up the 
difficulty ; for from ‘For every man, being well is contingent, For 
every man, being ill is contingent’ it does follow that for something 
that is ill, being well is contingent. 


CHAPTER 35 


Expressions for which there is no one word 


48°29. We must not always try to express the terms by a 
noun; there are often combinations of words to which no noun is 
equivalent, and such arguments are difficult to reduce to syllo- 
gistic form. Sometimes such an attempt may lead to the error of 
thinking that immediate propositions can be proved by syllogism. 
Having angles equal to two right angles belongs to the isosceles 
triangle because it belongs to the triangle, but it belongs to the 
triangle by its own nature. That the triangle has this property is 
provable, but (it might seem) not by means of a middle term. 
But this is a mistake; for the middle term is not always to be 
sought in the form of a ‘this’; it may be only expressible by a 
phrase. 


48*31-9. éviore 5€ .. . AexPevros. There may be a proposition 
which is evidently provable, but for the proof of which there is 
no easily recognizable middle term (as there is when we can say 
Every B is an A, Every C is a B). In such cases it is easy to fall 
into the error of supposing that the terms of a proposition may 
have no middle term and yet the proposition may be provable. 
We can say Every triangle has its angles equal to two right 
angles, Every isosceles triangle is a triangle, Therefore every 
isosceles triangle has its angles equal to two right angles. But 
we cannot find a name X such that we can say Every X has angles 
equal to two right angles, Every triangle is an X. It might seem 
therefore that the proposition Every triangle has its angles equal 
to two right angles is provable though there is no middle term 
between its terms. But in fact it has a middle term; only this 
is not a word but a phrase. The phrase A. has in mind would be 
‘Figure which has its angles equal to the angles about a point’, 
i.e. to the angles made by one straight line standing on another; 
for in Met. 1051424 he says 8a ri 8v0 dpOai 76 tpiywvov; Ort al epi 
pilav oriypny ywriac toat Svo0 dpbais. ef odv dvijxro 7 mapa Thy 
mAeupav, i8dvre dv Fv edOds SHAov Sia ti. The figure implied is 
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5 a a eS oe = 


where CE is parallel to BA. Then ZABC = ZECD, and 
ZCAB = ZACE, and therefore Z2ABC+ ZCAB+ ZBCA = 
ZECD+ ZACE+ ZBCA = two right angles. 

36-7. Gor’ odx €orat... Svtos. This is the apparent conclu- 
sion from the facts stated in 235-6. The triangle has its angles 
equal to two right angles in virtue of itself; i.e. there is no wider 
class of figures to which the attribute belongs directly, and there- 
fore to triangle indirectly. It might seem therefore that though 
the proposition ‘The angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles’ is provable, it is not by means of a middle term. In fact 
it is provable by means of a middle term, but only by that stated 
in the previous note, which is a property peculiar to the triangle. 


CHAPTER 36 


The nominative and the oblique cases 


48740. We must not assume that the major term’s belonging 
to the middle term, or the latter’s belonging to the minor, implies 
that the one will be predicated of the other, or that the two pairs 
of terms are similarly related. ‘To belong’ has as many senses as 
those which ‘to be’ has, and in which the assertion that a thing is 
can be said to be true. 

bg. E.g. let A be ‘that there is one science’, and B be ‘contra- 
ries’. A belongs to B not in the sense that contraries are one 
science, but in the sense that it is true to say that there is one 
science of them. 

ro. It sometimes happens that the major term is stated of the 
middle term, but not the middle term of the minor. If wisdom is 
knowledge, and the good is the object of wisdom, it follows that 
the good is an object of knowledge; the good is not knowledge, 
but wisdom is. 

14. Sometimes the middle term is stated of the minor but the 
major is not stated of the middle term. If of everything that is a 
quale or a contrary there is knowledge, and the good is a quale 
and a contrary, it follows that of the good there is knowledge ; the 
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good is not knowledge, nor is that which is a quale or a contrary, 
but the good is a quale and a contrary. 

zo. Sometimes neither is the major term stated of the middle 
term nor the middle of the minor, while the major (a) may or (6) 
may not be stated of the minor. (bd) If of that of which there is 
knowledge there is a genus, and of the good there is knowledge, 
of the good there is a genus. None of the terms is stated of any 
other. (a) On the other hand, if that of which there is knowledge 
is a genus, and of the good there is knowledge, the good is a genus. 
The major term is stated of the minor, but the major is not stated 
of the middle nor the middle of the minor. 

27. So too with negative statements. ‘A does not belong to B’ 
does not always mean ‘B is not A’; it may mean ‘of B (or for B) 
there is no A’; e.g. ‘of a becoming there is no becoming, but of 
pleasure there is a becoming, therefore pleasure is not a becoming’. 
Or ‘of laughter there is a sign, of a sign there is no sign, therefore 
laughter is not a sign’. Similarly in other cases in which the 
negative answer to a problem is reached by means of the fact that 
the genus is related in a special way to the terms of the problem. 

35. Again, ‘opportunity is not the right time; for to God belongs 
opportunity, but no right time, since to God nothing is advan- 
tageous’. The terms are right time, opportunity, God; but the 
premiss must be understood according to the case of the noun. 
For the terms ought always to be stated in the nominative, but 
the premisses should be selected with reference to the case of each 
term—the dative, as with ‘equal’, the genitive, as with ‘double’, 
the accusative, as with ‘hits’ or ‘sees’, or the nominative, as in ‘the 
man 4s an animal’, 


In this chapter A. points out that the word trdpyew, ‘to belong’, 
which he has used to express the relation of the terms in a pro- 
position, is a very general word, which may stand for ‘be pre- 
dicable of’ or for various other relations. Thus (to take his first 
example) in the statement rdav évartiwy €or. pia emuriun, he 
treats as what is predicated ‘that there is one science’; but 
the sentence does not say ‘contraries are one science’, but ‘of 
contraries there is one science’ (48>4-9). 

A. says in 48>39-49%5 that in reducing an argument to syllo- 
gistic form we must pick out the two things between which the 
argument establishes a connexion, and the third thing, which 
serves to connect them. The names of these three things, in the 
nominative case, are the terms. But his emphasis undoubtedly 
falls on the second half of the sentence (4921-5). While these are 
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the three things we are arguing about, we must not suppose that 
the relations between them are always relations of predicability ; 
we must take account of the cases of the nouns and recognize 
that these are capable of expressing a great variety of relations, 
and that the nature of the relations in the premisses dictates the 
nature of the relation in the conclusion. A. never evolved a theory 
of these relational arguments (of which A = B, B =C, Therefore 
A =C may serve as a typical example), but the chapter shows 
that he is alive to their existence and to the difficulties involved 
in the treatment of them. 

48°40. 1G Gkpw, i.e. to the minor term. 

2-3. AAA’ dcaxas ... . ToUTo, ‘in as many senses as those in 
which “Bis A” and “‘it is true to say that B is A” are used’. 

9-8. oby Gore ... émiotnpnv. It seems impossible to defend 
the traditional reading, and Al. says simply od ydp éorw 7 
mporaats A€yovoa ‘7a evartia pia early émornpy’ (361. 15). P. has 
the traditional reading, but has difficulty in interpreting it. 
avray, at any rate, seems to be clearly an intruder from »8. 

12. Tou 8 ayabod éotiv h codia. emoripn (which most of the 
MSS. add after cofia), though Al. had it in his text and tres hard 
to defend it, is plainly an intruder, and one that might easily 
have crept into the text. We have the authority of one old and 
good MS. (d) for rejecting it. 

13-14. 70 pév Sn Ayabov odk Eoriw émotnpn. A.’s point being 
that the middle term is not predicated as an attribute of the minor 
term, he ought to have said here 76 pev 53 dyadv odk Eort aodia. 
But émornpn is well supported (Al. 362. 19-21, P. 336. 23-8), and 
the slip is a natural one. 

20. €or S€ pyre. Bekker and Waitz have éor: dé dre pyre, but 
if dre were read grammar would require it to be followed by oure. 
KaTnyopeiabat or A€yeoOat is to be understood. 

24-7. et 8... A€yerat. Kar” ddAjAwy 8 od A€yerar Means ‘the 
major is not predicable of the middle term, nor the middle term 
of the minor’. A. makes a mistake here. The major term is 
predicated not only of the minor but also of the middle term 
(‘that of which there is knowledge is a genus’). A. has carelessly 
treated not ‘that of which there is knowledge’ but ‘knowledge’ as 
if it were the term that occurs in the major premiss. 

33-5. dpoiws 5€... yévos. This refers to arguments in the 
second figure (like the two arguments in Cesare in >3o-2, 32-3) 
in which ‘the problem is cancelled’, i.e. the proposed proposition 
is negated, or in other words a negative conclusion is reached, on 
the strength of the special relation (a relation involving the use 
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of an oblique case) in which the genus, i.e. the middle term 
(which in the second figure is the predicate in both premisses), 
stands to the extreme terms. atrd (sc. rd mpdBAnua) is used care- 
lessly for the terms of the proposed proposition. 

41. Tas KAnjoets Tav dvopatwv, i.e. their nominatives. Cf. 
Soph. El. 17340 éydvrwy Onrelas } Eppevos «Afjaw (cf. 182718). 

49°2-5. 7) yap... mpdracwv, ‘for one of the two things may 
appear in the dative, as when the other is said to be equal to it, 
or in the genitive, as when the other is said to be the double of 
it, or in the accusative, as when the other is said to hit it or see 
it, or in the nominative, as when a man is said to de an animal— 
or in whatever other way the word may be declined in accordance 
with the premiss in which it occurs’. 


CHAPTER 37 


The various kinds of attribution 


49°6. That this belongs to that, or that this is true of that, has 
a variety of meanings corresponding to the diversity of the 
categories; further, the predicates in this or that category may 
be predicated of the subject either in a particular respect or 
absolutely, and either simply or compounded; so too in the case 
of negation. This demands further inquiry. 


4996-8. To 8 Gmdpyxew ... Sinpyvrat, i.e. in saying ‘A belongs 
to B’ we may mean that A is the kind of substance B is, a quality 
B has, a relation B is in, etc. 

8. Kai tautas 7 1H 7 adds, i.e. in saying ‘A belongs to B’ 
we mean that A belongs to B in some respect, or without quali- 
fication. 

ert 7) GwAGs 7 cuptetAcypevas, e.g. (to take Al.’s examples) 
we may say ‘Socrates is a man’ or ‘Socrates is white’, or we may 
say ‘Socrates is a white man’; we may say ‘Socrates is talking’ or 
‘Socrates is sitting’, or we may say ‘Socrates is sitting talking’. 

Q-I0. émioxerrtéov 5€ ... BéeAriov. This probably refers to all 
the matters dealt with in this chapter. The words do not amount 
to a promise; they merely say that these questions demand 
further study. 
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CHAPTER 38 


The difference between proving that a thing can be known, and 
proving that it can be known to be so-and-so 


49°11. A word that is repeated in the premisses should be 
attached to the major, not to the middle, term. E.g., if we want 
to prove that ‘of justice there is knowledge that it is good’, ‘that 
it is good’ must be added to the major term. The correct analysis 
is: Of the good there is knowledge that it is good, Justice is good, 
Therefore of justice there is knowledge that it is good. If we say 
‘Of the good, that it ‘is good, there is knowledge’, it would be 
false and silly to go on to say ‘Justice is good, that it is good’. 

22. Similarly if we wanted to prove that the healthy is know- 
able qua good, or the goat-stag knowable qua non-existent, or man 
perishable gua sensible object. 

27. The setting out of the terms is not the same when what is 
proved is something simple and when it is qualified by some 
attribute or condition, e.g. when the good is proved to be know- 
able and when it is proved to be capable of being known to be 
good. In the former case we put as middle term ‘existing thing’ ; 
in the latter, ‘that which is some particular thing’. Let A be 
knowledge that it is some particular thing, B some particular 
thing,C good. Then we can predicate A of B; for of some particular 
thing there is knowledge that it is that particular thing. And we 
can predicate B of C ; for the good is some particular thing. There- 
fore of the good there is knowledge that it is good. If ‘existing 
thing’ were made middle term we should not have been able to 
infer that of the good there is knowledge that it is good, but only 
that there is knowledge that it exists. 


49711-22. Td 8 éwavaSirAovpevov . . . cuverdv. ‘That the 
good is good can be known’ is in itself as proper an expression as 
‘The good can be known to be good’, and A. does not deny this. 
What he points out is that only the latter form is available as a 
premiss to prove that justice can be known to be good. To treat 
the former expression as a premiss would involve having as the 
other premiss the absurd statement ‘Justice is that the good is 
good’. 

14. 7 f dyaGov. A. is here anticipating. The whole argument 
in *12-22 deals with the question in which term of the syllogism 
(to prove that there is knowledge of the goodness of justice) ‘that 
it is good’ must be included. ‘There is knowledge of justice 11 so 
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far as it is good’ is a different proposition, belonging to the type 
dealt with in 222-5. But here also A.’s point is sound. If we want 
to prove that justice in so far as it is good is knowable, we must 
put our premisses in the form What is good is knowable in so far 
as it is good, Justice is good. For if we begin by saying The good 
in so far as it is good is knowable, we cannot go on to say Justice 
is good in so far as it is good. This, if not Weddos, is at least od 
ouverov (422). 

18. 4 yap Stxaroodvn Step ayaldv, ‘for justice is exactly what 
good is’. It would be stricter to say 7 yap dixacoovvn drep dyabdv 
te (cf. >7-8), ‘justice is identical with one kind of good’, ‘justice 
is a species of the genus good’. 

23. W tpayéAagos F pH Sv, sc. emarnrdv €or. Bekker, with the 
second hand of B and of d, inserts S0facrdy before #. Al. and P. 
interpret the clause as meaning ‘the goat-stag is an object of 
opinion gua not existing’, but this is because they thought A. 
could not have meant to say that a thing can be known qua not 
existing ; it is clear that P. did not read S0€acrdv (P. 345. 16-18). 
But in fact A. would not have hesitated to say ‘the goat-stag qua 
not existing can be known’, sc. not to exist.—The tpayéAagos was 
‘a fantastic animal, represented on Eastern carpets and the like’ 
(L. and S.); cf. De Int. 16816, An. Post. 927, Phys. 208430, Ar. 
Ran. 937, Pl. Rep. 488 a. 

25. mpos T@ Gxpw, to the major, not to the middle term. 

27-2. Ody 4 adrh...Spous. The point A. makes here is that 
a more determinate middle term is needed to prove a subject’s 
possession of a more determinate attribute. 

37-8. Kal mpds 7G Gxpw .. . €A€xOn, ‘and if “existent”, simply, 
had been included in the formulation of the major term’; cf. 
925-6. 

br. év Tots év péper cudAAoyiopots, i.e. Grav Td5e Te 7) WH 7) THs 
aprAdXoyic 7 (228). 


CHAPTER 39 


Substitution of equivalent expressions 


49°3. We should be prepared to substitute synonymous ex- 
pressions, word for word, phrase for phrase, word for phrase or 
vice versa, and should prefer a word to a phrase. If ‘the suppos- 
able is not the genus of the opinable’ and ‘the opinable is not 
identical with a certain kind of supposabie’ mean the same, we 
should put the supposable and the opinable as our terms, instead 
of using the phrase narned. 


I. 38. 49718 — 39. 49%9 4Ir 
A. makes here two points with regard to the reduction of 
arguments to syllogistic form. (z) The argument as originally 
stated may use more than three terms, but two of those which 
are used may be different ways of saying the same thing; in such 
a case we must not hesitate to substitute one word for another, 
one phrase for another, or a word for a phrase or a phrase for a 
word, provided the meaning is identical. (2) The e«@eos, the 
exhibition of the argument in syllogistic form, is easier if words 
be substituted for phrases. This is, of course, not inconsistent 
with ch. 35, which pointed out that it is not always possible to 
find a single word for each of the terms of a syllogism. 
49°6-9. olov ci... Beréov. A. sometimes uses dofdlew and 
brodapBavew without distinction, but strictly taoAapPdvew im- 
plies a higher degree of conviction than dofdfew, something like 
taking for granted. Al. is no doubt right in supposing that A. 
means to express a preference for the phrase 76 Sofacrdv odk 
€orw Omep UroAnrrdéy te as compared with 76 broAnmrov ovK Eat 
yevos To So0facrob. 


CHAPTER 40 


The difference between proving that Bis A and proving that B ts 
the A 


49°10. Since ‘pleasure is good’ and ‘pleasure is the good’ are 
different, we must state our terms accordingly ; if we are to prove 
the latter, ‘the good’ is the major term; if the former, ‘good’ is so. 


CHAPTER 41 


The difference between ‘A belongs to all of that to which B belongs’ 
and ‘A belongs to all of that to all of which B belongs’. The ‘setting 
out’ of terms is merely illustrative 


49°14. It is not the same to say ‘to all that to which B belongs, 
A belongs’ and ‘to all that, to all of which B belongs, 4 belongs’. 
If ‘beautiful’ belongs to something white, it is true to say ‘beauti- 
ful belongs to white’, but not ‘beautiful belongs to all that is 
white’. 

20. Thus if A belongs to B but not to all B, then whether B 
belongs to all C or merely to C, it does not follow that A belongs 
to C, still less that it belongs to all C. 

22. But if A belongs to everything of which B is truly stated, 
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A will be true of all of that, of all of which B is stated; while if 
A is said (without quantification) of that, of all of which B is 
said, B may belong toC and yet A not belong to allC, or to anyC. 

27. Thus if we take the three terms, it is clear that ‘A is said 
of that of which B is said, universally’ means ‘A is said of all the 
things of which B is said’; and if B is said of all of C, so is A; 
if not, not. 

33- We must not suppose that something paradoxical results 
from isolating the terms; for we do not use the assumption that 
each term stands for an individual thing; it is like the geometer’s 
assumption that a line is a foot long when it is not—which he 
does not use as a premiss. Only two premisses related as whole 
and part can form the basis of proof. Our exhibition of terms 
is akin to the appeal to sense-perception; neither our examples 
nor the geometer’s figures are necessary to the proof, as the pre- 
misses are. 


49°14-32. Odn Eom... wavtds. A.’s object here is to point 
out that the premiss which must be universal, in a first-figure 
syllogism, is the major. This will yield a universal or a particular 
conclusion according as the minor is universal or particular; a 
particular major will yield no conclusion, whether the minor be 
universal or particular. 

Maier points out (2a. 265 n. 2) that this section forms the 
starting-point of Theophrastus’ theory about syllogisms xard 
mpoodnyuw. Cf. Al. 378. 12-379. 11. 

In 526 Al. (377. 25-6) and P. (351. 8-10) interpret as if there 
were a comma before xara zavrds, taking these words with 
Aé€yerat 625. But that would make A. say that if the rnajor premiss 
is universal, yet no conclusion need follow (7 6Aws pH dmdpyeu). 
He is really saying that if A is only said to be true of that, of all 
of which B is said to be true, B may be true of C (not of all of 
that), and yet A may not be true of all C, or may be true of noC. 
Waitz correctly removed Bekker’s comma before xara mavtos. 

In 528 also Waitz did rightly in removing Bekker’s comma 
before zavtés. The whole point is that the phrase xaé’ od ro B 
Kata mavrds 76 A Aéyerat is ambiguous until we know whether xara 
mavros goes with what precedes or with what follows. What A. 
says is that we have a suitable major premiss only if A is said 
to be true of all that of which B is said, not if A is merely asserted 
of that, of all of which B is asserted. 

33-5073. Ou Set... cuAAoyiopes. ex7iMecPar and éxfeors are 
used in two distinct senses by A. (1) Sometimes they are used of 
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the process of exhibiting the validity of a form of sylogism by 
isolating in imagination particular cases (28°23, 14, 30%, IX, 12, 
b31). (2) Sometimes they are used of the process of picking out 
the three terms of a syllogism and affixing to them the letters 
A, B, I (481, 25, 29, 49, °6, 57835). Al. (379. 14), P. (352. 3-7), and 
Maier (2 a. 320 n.) think this is what is referred to here. In favour 
of this interpretation is the fact that such an &x@eors trav Spwy is, 
broadly speaking, the subject which engages A. in chs. 32-45. 
But it is open to certain objections. One is that it is difficult to 
see what absurdity or paradox (rt drozov, 4933-4) could be sup- 
posed to attach to this procedure. Another (which none of these 
interpreters tries to meet) is that it affords no explanation of the 
words oddév yap mpocxypwpcba TH 7d8e Tt elvat. 

Waitz gives the other interpretation, taking A.’s point to be 
that the selection of premisses which are in fact incorrect should 
not be thought to justify objection to the method, since the 
premisses are only illustrative and the validity of a form of syllo- 
gism does not depend on the truth of the premisses we choose to 
illustrate it. To this Maier objects that there has been no refer- 
ence in the context to the use of examples, so that the remark 
would be irrelevant. This interpretation, however, comes nearer 
to doing justice to the words ovdév yap mpocypupeba TH Td8e Te 
elvat, since this might be interpreted to mean ‘for we make no 
use of the assumption that the particular fact is as stated in our 
example’. But that is evidently rather a loose interpretation of 
these words. 

There is one passage that seems to solve the difficulty—Soph. 
El. 178>36-17978 Kai ori €ore tis tpitos avOpwros map’ avrov Kai Tovs 
xa? Exacrov: TO yap dvOpwros Kai day 76 Kowdv ot} Tobe TL, GAAa 
roudvde Tt} mocdv 7} mpds TL} THY ToLovTWY TL ONalret. Spoiws Sé Kal 
émi to6 Kopioxos xai Kopicxos povatkds, mérepov tadrov 7 Erepov; TO 
fev yap rode te To S€ rowvde onuaiver, wor’ odK eoTw avbro 
exbéacbat od To €xtiBecBat S€é moet Tov tTpiTov avOpwrov, aAdAa 
7o Omep THe Tt Elvat cvyywpelv. od yap €ora TdSe Tt elvat rep 
Kaddias xai orep dvOpwrds éorw. oS’ ef tis TO ext iOdpevor py 
érep 708e€ Tt elvat A€you GAN’ Sep Totdy, oddSev Stoicer earat yap Td 
mapa Tovs ToAAOUs Ev Tt, olov 76 GvOpwmos. Here the éxfeors of man 
from individual men, and the éx@eots of ‘musical’ from Coriscus, 
is distinguished from the admission that ‘man’ or ‘musical’ is 
a rode ti, and we are told that it is the latter and not the former 
that gives rise to paradoxical conclusions. The same point is 
put more briefly in Met. 1078817-21. 

Here, then, A. is saying that no one is to suppose that 
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paradoxical consequences arise from the isolation of the terms 
in a syllogism as if they stood for separable entities. We make 
no use of the assumption that each term isolated is a rode 7, 
an individual thing. 

With this usage of éx7/6ec6ar may be connected the passages in 
which A. refers to the éxfeots of the One from the Many by the 
Platonists (Met. 99210, 100310, 108610, 109017). 

37-50°X. SAws yap... cudAoyropés, cf. 4249-12 Nn. 

5072. Tov pav@dvovr’ dAéyovres. The received text has rev 
pavOdvovra Aéyovres, and Waitz interprets this as meaning rev 
pavOdvovra 7h éxribecbat Kai 7d aicbdvecbar yppoGat Aéyovres. This 
is clearly unsatisfactory, it is not the learner but the teacher who 
uses 76 éx7ifeaGar, and even if we take the reference to be simply 
to 76 aicfdvecar the grammar is very difficult; Phys. 189532 
gapev yap ytyvecBar €& dAdou dAdo Kai &€ érdpou Erepov 7 Ta ara 
Aéyovres 7} 7a ouyxeiweva, which Waitz cites, is no true parallel. 
I have ventured to write tov pavOdvovr’ aréyorres, ‘in the interests 
of the learner’. A. is not averse to the occasional use of a poetical 
word; cf. for instance Met. 1090836 rd Aeydueva . . . catver THY 
uyyv. Pacius’ mpos tov pavOdvovra Adyovres is probably con- 
jectural. 


CHAPTER 42 
Analysis of composite syllogisms 
50*5. We must recognize that not all the conclusions in one 
argument are in the same figure, and must make our analysis 
accordingly. Since not every type of proposition can be proved 
in each figure, the conclusion will show the figure in which the 
syllogism is to be sought. 


50°5-7. Mr AavOaverw .. . GAAou. avAdoyiopds is here used of 
an extended argument in which more than one syllogism occurs. 
A. points out that in such an argument some of the conclusions 
may have been reached in one figure, some in another, and that 
the reduction to syllogistic form must take account of this. 

8-9. érei 8... reraypeéva. All four kinds of proposition can 
be proved in the first figure, only negative propositions in the 
second, only particular propositions in the third. 
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CHAPTER 43 


In discussing definitions, we must attend to the precise point at issue 


50711. When an argument has succeeded in establishing or 
refuting one element in a definition, for brevity’s sake that element 
and not the whole definition should be treated as a term in the 
syllogism. 


50*11-15. Tous te mpds Gptopov ... Beréov. Al. and P. take 
the reference to be to arguments aimed at refuting a definition. 
But the reference is more general—to arguments directed towards 
either establishing or refuting an element in the definition of 
a term. For this use of ampés Waitz quotes parallels in 2923, 
4039, 41*5-9, 39, etc. The object of Serdov is (rotro) mpos 6 
deiAextat. Tovs mpos dptopov TSv Adywy is an accusativus pendens, 
such as is not infrequent at the beginning of a sentence; cf. 
52229-30 n. and Kiihner, Gr. Gramm., § 412. 3. 


CHAPTER 44 


Hypothetical arguments are not reducible to the figures 


50716. We should not try to reduce arguments ex hypothest to 
sylogistic form; for the conclusions have not been proved by 
syllogism, they have been agreed as the result of a prior agree- 
ment. Suppose one assumes that if there are contraries that are 
not realizations of a single potentiality, there is not a single 
science of such contraries, and then were to prove that not every 
potentiality is capable of contrary realizations (e.g. health and 
sickness are not; for then the same thing could be at the same 
time healthy and sick). Then that there is not a single potentiality 
of each pair of contraries has been proved, but that there is no 
science of them has not been proved. The opponent must admit it, 
but as a result of previous agreement, not of syHogism. Only the 
other part of the argument should be reduced to syllogistic form. 

29. So too with arguments ad impossibile. The reductio ad 
impossibile should be reduced, but the remainder of the argument, 
depending on a previous agreement, should not. Such arguments 
differ from other arguments from an hypothesis, in that in the 
latter there must be previous agreement (e.g. that if there has 
been shown to be one faculty of contranes, there is one science of 
contraries), while in the latter owing to the obviousness of the 
falsity there need not be formal agreement—e.g. when we assume 
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the diagonal commensurate with the side and prove that if it is, 
odds must be equal to evens. 

39. There are many other arguments ex hypothest. Their 
varieties we shal] discuss later; we now only point out that and 
why they cannot be reduced to the figures of syllogism. 


50716. tous é& brobécews cuAAOYLopods, cf. 41437-40 n., 45>15- 
19 n. 

19-28. olov ei... UrdBeors. Maier (2 a. 252) takes the ddbects 
to be that if there is a single potentiality that does not admit 
of contrary realizations, there is no science that deals with a pair 
of contraries. But the point at issue is (as in 4854-9) not whether 
all sciences are sciences of contraries, but whether every pair of 
contraries is the object of a single science. The whole argument 
then is this: 

(A) If health and sickness were realizations of a single poten- 
tiality, the same thing could be at the same time well 
and ill, The same thing cannot be at the same time well 
and ill, Therefore health and sickness are not realizations 
of a single potentiality. 

(B) Health and sickness are not realizations of a single poten- 

tiality, Health and sickness are contraries, Therefore not 
all pairs of contraries are realizations of a single poten- 
tiality. 
If not all pairs of contraries are realizations of a single 
potentiality, not all contraries aré subjects of a single 
science, Not all contraries are realizations of a single poten- 
tiality, Therefore not all contraries are subjects of a single 
science. 


A. makes no comment on (A); the point he makes is that while 
(B) is ‘presumably’ a syllogism, (C) is not. ‘Presumably’, 1e., 
he assumes it to be a syllogism, though he does not trouble to 
verify this by reducing the argument to syllogistic form. 

In *21 ob« €oTt waca Stvapis tHv evavtiwy is written loosely 
instead of the more correct ov« €o7t pia mdvtwy Trav evavriwy 
Svvapis (223). 

29-38. ‘Opoiws S€ . . . dpriots. The nature of a reductio ad 
tmpossibile (on which cf. 4122-63 n.) is as follows: If we want to 
prove that if all Pis M and some S is not M, it follows that some 
S is not P, we say ‘Suppose all S to be P. Then (A) All P is M, 
All S is P, Therefore all S is M. But (B) it is known that some 
S is not M, and since All S is M is deduced in correct syllogistic 
form from All P is M and All S is P, and All P is M is known to 
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be true, it follows that All S is P is false. Therefore Some S is 
not P.’ 

A. points out that the part of the proof labelled (A) is syllogistic 
but the rest is not; it rests upon an hypothesis. But the proof 
differs from other arguments from an hypothesis, in that while 
in them the hypothesis (e.g. that if there are contraries that are 
not realizations of a single potentiality, there are contraries that 
are not objects of a single science) is not so obvious that it need 
not be stated, in veductio ad imposstbile ro eidos is Pavepoy, i.e. 
it is obvious that we cannot maintain both that all S is M (the 
conclusion of ({A)) and that some S is not M (our original minor 
premiss). Similarly, in the case which A. takes (237-8), if it can 
be shown that the commensurability of the diagonal of a square 
with the side would entail that a certain odd number is equal to 
a certain even number (for the proof cf. 41#26—-7 n.), the entailed 
proposition is so obviously absurd that we need not state its 
opposite as an explicit assumption. 

40-52. tives pév odv ... épodpev. This promise is nowhere ful- 
filled in A.’s extant works. 


CHAPTER 45 


Resolution of syllogisms in one figure into another 


go&s. When a conclusion can be proved in more than one figure, 
one syllogism can be reduced to the other. (A) A negative syllo- 
gism in the first figure can be reduced to the second; and an 
argument in the second to the first, but only in certain cases. 

g- (a) Reduction to the second figure (a) of Celarent, 

13. (8) of Ferio. 

17. (6) Of syllogisms in the second figure those that are uni- 
versal can be reduced to the first, but of the two particular 
syllogisms only one can. 

1g. Reduction to the first figure (a) of Cesare, 

2x. (8) of Camestres, 

25. (y) of Festino, 

30. Baroco is irreducible. 

33- (B) Not all syllogisms in the third figure are reducible to the 
first, but all those in the first are reducible to the third. 

35. (a) Reduction (a) of Darii, 

38. (8) of Ferio. 

gx*x. (8) Of syllogisms in the third figure, all can be converted 
into the first, except that in which the negative premiss is par- 
ticular. Reduction (a) of Darapti, 
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7. (B) of Datisi, 

8. (y) of Disamis, 

12. (8) of Felapton, 

15. (e) of Ferison. 

18. Bocardo cannot be reduced. 

22. Thus for syllogisms in the first and third figure to be 
reduced to each other, the minor premiss in each figure must be 
converted. 

26. (C) (a) Of syllogisms in the second figure, one is and one is 
not reducible to the third. Reduction of Festino. 

31x. Baroco cannot be reduced. 

34. (b) Reduction from the third figure to the second, {a) of 
Felapton and (§) of Ferison. 

37. Bocardo cannot be reduced. 

40, Thus the same syllogisms in the second and third figures 
are irreducible to the third and second as were irreducible to the 
first, and these are the only syllogisms that are validated in the 
first figure by reductio ad imposstbile. 


50°31-2. oUre yap .. . cuAAoyiopos. The universal affirma- 
tive premiss cannot be simply converted, and if it could, and we 
tried to reduce Baroco to the first figure by converting its major 
premiss simply, we should be committing an illicit major. 

34. of 8 év 7G tpwrw waves, i.e. all the moods of the first 
figure which have such a conclusion as the third figure can prove, 
i.e. a particular conclusion. 

51*22. Ta oynpara, i.e. the first and third figures. 

26-33. tv & ...«addAou. Of the moods of the second figure, 
only two could possibly be reduced to the third figure, since only 
two have a particular conclusion. Of these, Festino is reducible ; 
Baroco is not, since we cannot get a universal proposition by 
converting either premiss (the major premiss being convertible 
only per accidens, the minor not at all). 

34-5. Kai of ée rod tpitou ...otepytidv. Of the moods of 
the third figure, only three could possibly be reduced to the 
second, since only three have a negative conclusion. Of these 
Felapton and Ferison are reducible, Bocardo is not. 

40-52. Davepdov obv . . . mepaivovrat, i.e. (1) in considering 
conversion from the second figure to the third and vice versa, we 
find the same moods to be inconvertible as were inconvertible 
to the first figure, viz. Baroco and Bocardo ; (2) these are the same 
moods which could be reduced to the first figure only by reductio 
ad tmpossibile (27*36-63, 28>15-20). 
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CHAPTER 46 


Resolution of arguments involving the expressions ‘ts not A’ and 
‘ts not-A’ 

5x>s. In the establishment or refutation of a proposition it is 
important to determine whether ‘not to be so-and-so’ and ‘to be 
not-so-and-so’ have the same or different meanings. They do not 
mean the same, and the negative of ‘is white’ is not ‘is not-white’, 
but ‘is not white’. 

x0. The reason is as follows: (A) The relation of ‘can walk’ to 
‘can not-walk’, or of ‘knows the good’ to ‘knows the not-good’, 
is similar to that of ‘is white’ to ‘is not-white’. For ‘knows the 
good’ means the same as ‘is cognisant of the good’, and ‘can walk’ 
as ‘is capable of walking’; and therefore ‘cannot walk’ the same 
as ‘is not capable of walking’. If then ‘is not capable of walking’ 
means the same as ‘is capable of not-walking’, ‘capable of walk- 
ing’ and ‘not capable of walking’ will be predicable at the same 
time of the same person (for the same person is capable of walking 
and of not walking); but an assertion and its opposite cannot be 
predicable of the same thing at the same time. 

22. Thus, as ‘not to know the good’ and ‘to know the not- 
good’ are different, so are ‘to be not-good’ and ‘not to be good’. 
For if of four proportional terms two are different, the other two 
must be different. 

25. (B) Norare ‘to be not-equal’ and ‘not to be equal’ the same; 
for there is a kind of subject implied in that which is not-equal, 
viz. the unequal, while there is none implied in that which merely 
is not equal. Hence not everything is either equal or unequal, but 
everything either is or is not equal. 

28. Again, ‘is a not-white log’ and ‘is not a white log’ are not 
convertible. For if a thing is a not-white log, it is a log; but that 
which is not a white log need not be a log. 

31. Thus it is clear that ‘is not-good’ is not the negation of ‘is 
good’. If, then, of any statement either the predicate ‘affirma- 
tion’ or the predicate ‘negation’ is true, and this is not a negation, 
it must be a sort of affirmation, and therefore must have a 
negation of its own, which is ‘is not not-good’. 

36. The four statements may be arranged thus: 

‘Is good’ (A) ‘Is not good’ (B) 

‘Is not not-good’ (D) ‘Is not-good’ (C). 
Of everything either A or B is true, and of nothing are both true; 
so too with C and D. Of everything of which C is true, B is true 
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(since a thing cannot be both good and not-good, or a white log 
and a not-white log). But C is not always true of that of which B 
is true; for that which is not a log will not be a not-white log. 

526. Therefore conversely, of everything of which 4 is true, 
D is true; for either C or D must be true of it, and C cannot be. 
But A is not true of everything of which D is true; for of that 
which is not a log we cannot say that it is a white log. Further, 
A and C cannot be true of the same thing, and B and D can. 

15. Privative terms are in the same relation to affirmative 
terms, e.g. equal (A), not equal (B), unequal (C), not unequal (D). 

18. In the case of a number of things some of which have an 
attribute while others have not, the negation would be true as in 
the case above; we can say ‘not all things are white’ or ‘not 
everything is white’; but we cannot say ‘everything is not-white’ 
or ‘all things are not-white’. Similarly the negation of ‘every 
animal is white’ is not ‘every animal is not-white’, but ‘not every 
animal is white’. 

24. Since ‘is not-white’ and ‘is not white’ are different, the one 
an affirmation, the other a negation, the mode of proving each is 
different. The mode of proving that everything of a certain kind 
is white and that of proving that it is not-white are the same, viz. 
by an affirmative mood of the first figure. That every man is 
musical, or that every man is unmusical, is to be proved by 
assuming that every animal is musical, or is unmusical. That no 
man is musical is to be proved by any one of three negative moods. 

39. When A and B are so related that they cannot belong to 
the same subject and one or other must belong to every subject, 
and F and 4 are similarly related, and F implies A and not vice 
versa, (1) B will imply 4, and (2) not vice versa; (3) A and 4 are 
compatible, and (4) B and F are not. 

b4. For (1) since of everything either I or 4 is true, and of that 
of which B is true, I’ must be untrue (since I implies A), 4 must 
be true of it. 

8. (3) Since A does not imply I, and of everything either I or 
4 is true, A and 4 may be true of the same thing. 

ro. (4) B and I cannot be true of the same thing, since I" 
implies A. 

12. (2) 4 does not imply B, since 4 and A can be true of the 
same thing. 

x4. Even in such an arrangement of terms we may be deceived 
through not taking the opposites rightly. Suppose the conditions 
stated in *39->2 fulfilled. Then it may seem to follow that 4 
implies B, which is false. For let Z be taken to be the negation 
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of A and B, and @ that of F and 4. Then of everything either 
A or Zis true, and also either F or @. And ex hyfothest I implies 
A. Therefore Z implies ©. Again, since of everything either Z 
or B, and either © or 4, is true, and Z implies ©, 4 will imply B. 
Thus if [ implies A, 4 implies B. But this is false; for the 
implication was the other way about. 

zg. The reason of the error is that it is not true that of every- 
thing either A or Z is true (or that either Z or B is true of it) ; for 
Z is not the negation of A. The negation of good is not ‘neither 
good nor not-good’ but ‘not good’. So too with and 4; we have 
erroneously taken each term to have two contradictories. 


The programme stated in 32. 4742-5, «¢. . . To’s yeyernudvous 
(sc. ovAAoytopovs) dvadvowser eis TA Mpoerpnucva oxjpara, TéAOS av Exot 
4 e& dpyfs mpobers, has, as A. says in 5153~5, been fulfilled in chs. 
32-45. Ch. 46 is an appendix without any close connexion with 
what precedes. But, as Maier observes (2 a. 324 n. 1), this need not 
make us suspect its genuineness, for we have already had in 
chs. 32-45 a series of loosely connected notes. Maier thinks 
(2 b. 364 n.) that the chapter forms the transition from An. Pr. 1 
to the De Interpretatione. He holds that the recognition of the 
axioms of contradiction and excluded middle (51>20~2, 32~3) pre- 
supposes the discussion of them in the Metaphysics (though in 
a more general way they are already recognized in An. Pr. 1 and 2, 
Cat., and Top.)—reflection on the axioms having cleared up for 
A. the meaning and place of negation in judgement, and ch. 46 
being the fruit of this insight. At the same time he considers the 
chapter to be earlier than the De Interpretatione, on the grounds 
that once A. had undertaken (in the De Interpretatione) a separate 
work on the theory of the judgement, it would have been in- 
appropriate to introduce one part of the theory into the discussion 
of the theory of syllogism, and that the discussion in De Int. 10 
presupposes that in the present chapter. 

These views cannot be said to be very convincing. It seems to 
me that A. might at any time in his career have formulated the 
axioms of contradiction and excluded middle as he does here, 
since they had already been recognized by Plato; and though 
De Int. 1931 has a reference (which may well have been added 
by an editor) to the present chapter, the De Interpretatione as 
a whole seems to be an earlier work than the Prior Analytics, 
since its theory of judgement stands in the line of development 
from Sophistes 261 e ff. to the Prior Analytics (cf. T. Case in 
Enc. Brit.” ii. 511-12). Maier’s view (A.G.P. xiii (1900), 23-72) 
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that the De Interpretatione is the latest of all A.’s works and was 
left unfinished is most improbable, and may be held to have - 
been superseded by Jaeger’s conclusions as to the trend of A.’s 
later thought. 

A. first tries to prove the difference between the statement 
‘A is not B’ and the statement ‘A is not-B’, using an argument 
from analogy drawn from the assumption that ‘A is B’ is related 
to ‘A is not-B’ as ‘A can walk’ is related to ‘A can not-walk’, 
and as ‘A knows the good’ to ‘A knows the not-good’ (51>10—13). 
This in turn he supports by pointing out that the propositions 
‘A knows the good’, ‘A can walk’ can equally well be expressed 
with an explicit use of the copula ‘is——‘A is cognizant of the 
good’, ‘A is capable of walking’; and that their opposites can 
equally well be expressed in the form ‘A is not cognizant of the 
good’, ‘A is not capable of walking’ (613-16). He then points out 
that if ‘A is not capable of walking’ meant the same as ‘A is 
capable of not walking’, then, since he who is capable of not 
walking is also capable of walking, it would be true to say of the 
same person at the same time that he is not capable of walking 
and that he is capable of it; which cannot be true. A similar 
impossible result follows if we suppose ‘A does not know the good’ 
to mean the same as ‘A knows the not-good’ (16-22). He con- 
cludes that, since the relation of ‘A is B’ to ‘A is not-B’ was 
assumed to be the same as that of ‘A knows the good’ to ‘A knows 
the not-good’—sc. and therefore that of (i) ‘A is not B’ to (ii) 
‘A is not-B’ the same as that of (iii) ‘A does not know the good’ to 
{iv) “A knows the not-good’—and since (iii) and (iv) have been seen 
to mean different things, (i) and (ii) mean different things (22-5). 

The argument is ingenious, but fallacious. ‘A is B’ is related to 
‘A is not-B’ not as ‘A can walk’ to ‘A can not-walk’, or as ‘A 
knows the good’ to ‘A knows the not-good’, but as ‘A is capable 
of walking’ to ‘A is not-capable of walking’, or as ‘A is cognizant 
of the good’ to ‘A is not-cognizant of the good’, and thus the 
argument from analogy fails. 

It is not till b25 that A. comes to the real ground of distinction 
between the two statements. He points out here that being 
not-equal presupposes a definite nature, that of the unequal, i.e. 
presupposes as its subject a quantitative thing unequal to some 
other quantitative thing, while not being equal has no such pre- 
supposition. In 28-32 he supports his argument by a further 
analogy; he argues that (1) ‘A is not good’ is to (2) ‘A is not- 
good’ as (3) ‘A is not a white log’ is to (4) ‘A is a not-white log’, 
and that just as (3) can be true when (4) is not, (1) can be true 
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when (2) is not. The analogy is not a perfect one, but A.’s main 
point is right. Whatever may be said of the form ‘A is not-B’, 
which is really an invention of logicians, it is the case that such 
predications as ‘is unequal’, ‘is immoral’ (which is the kind of 
thing A. has in mind—note his identification of 7 toov with dricov 
in b25-8) do imply a certain kind of underlying nature in the subject 
(bardxevrai tt, 626), while ‘is not equal’, ‘is not moral’ do not. 

§2°15-17. ‘Opoiws 8’... A. A. means that what he has said 
in 51636-52414 of the relations of the expressions ‘X is white’, 
‘X is not white’, ‘X is not-white’, ‘X is not not-white’ can equally 
be said if we substitute a privative term like ‘unequal’ for an 
expression like ‘not-white’. od« fcov, od dviov here stand not 
for €orw ov tcov, éorw ovn avicov, but for od« €arw icov, obK 
€oTw dvicov. 

18-24. Kai éri troAAdv Sé .. . Aeukdv. A. now passes from the 
singular propositions he has dealt with in 51>s—s52*17 to proposi- 
tions about a class some members of which have and others have 
not a certain attribute, and says (a) that the fact that ‘not all 
so-and-so’s are white’ may be true when ‘all so-and-so’s are not- 
white’ is untrue is analogous (éyoiws, #19) to the fact that ‘X is 
not a white log’ may be true when ‘X is a not-white log’ is 
untrue (#4-5); and () that the fact that the contradictory of 
‘every animal is white’ is not ‘every animal is not-white’ but ‘not 
every animal is white’ is analogous (cyotws, 422) to the fact that 
the contradictory of ‘X is white’ is not ‘X is not-white’ but 
‘X is not white’ (51>8-ro). 

29-30. GAAG 7d pev ... Tpdtros. Tod pev (which n reads) would 
be easier, but Waitz points out that A. often has a similar 
anacolouthon ; instances in An. Pr. may be seen in 4713, 5o%11 1., 
bs. ‘With regard to its being true to say .. . the same method of 
proof applies.’ 

34-5. ef 51)... pt poucidy elvar. It is necessary to read 
€orat, not éorw. ‘If it is to be true’, i.e. if we are trying to prove 
it to be true, Al.’s words (412. 33) ef BovAdpeba Setéar ore mas 
dvOpusmos «ra. point to the reading €orar. 

38. Kard tots eipnpévous tpdtous tpeis, ie. Celarent (25>40- 
2682), Cesare (27*5-9), Camestres (ib. 9-14). 

39-513. ‘AtAds 8 . . . Grapxew. In 51536-52814 A. has 
pointed out that (A) ‘X is good’. (B) ‘X is not good’, (C) ‘X is 
not-good’, (D) ‘X is not not-good’ are so related that (1) of any 
X, either A or B is true, (2) of no X can both A and B be true, 
(3) of any X, either C or D is true, (4) of no X are both C and 
D true, (5) C entails B, (6) B does not entail C, (7) A entails D, 
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(8) D does not entail A, (9) of no X are both A and C true, (10) 
of some X’s both B and D are true. He here generalizes with 
regard to any four propositions A, B,C, D so related that condi- 
tions (x) to (4) are fulfilled, i.e. such that A and B are contra- 
dictory and C and D are contradictory. But he adds two further 
conditions—not, as above, that C entails B and is not entailed 
by it, but that C entails A and is not entailed by it. Given these six 
conditions, he deduces four consequences: (1) B implies D (2, 
proved >4-8), (2) D does not imply B (2-3, proved >r2-13), (3) A 
and D are compatible (53, proved >8-10), (4) B and C are not 
compatible (64, proved >1o-12). The proof of (2) is left to the 
end because (3) is used in proving it. 

b8. wadw érei 7 A to T ovx avriotpépar. 7d A 7H I" has 
better MS. authority, but (as Waitz points out) it is A.’s usage, 
when the original sentence is 7@ I’ 76 A trdpyer, to make 7o 
the subject of dvricrpéper. Cf. 31732, 51%4, 67530-9, 68422, 526. 
P. (382. 17) had 7a Arol. 

14-34. ZupBaive 6’... eioiv. A. here points out that if we 
make a certain error in our choice of terms as contradictories, 
it may seem to follow from the data assumed in #39—-2 (viz. (1) 
that A and B are contradictories, (2) that I and 4 are contra- 
dictories, (3) that I’ entails A) that 4 entails B, which we saw 
in br2~13 to be untrue. 

The error which leads to this is that of assuming that, if we 
put Z= ‘neither A nor B’, and suppose it to be the contra- 
dictory both of A and of B, and put © = ‘neither I’ nor 4’, and 
suppose it to be the contradictory both of I and of 4, we shall go 
on to reason as follows: Everything is either A or Z, Everything 
is either I or ©, All is A, Therefore (x) all Zis O. Everything is 
either Z or B, Everything is either @ or 4, All Z is © ((1) above), 
Therefore (2) all 4 is B. The cause of the error, A. points out in 
b29-33, is the assumption that A and Z (= ‘neither A nor B’), 
and again B and Z, are contradictories. The contradictory of 
‘good’ is not ‘neither good nor not-good’, but ‘not good’. And the 
same error has been made about I’ and 4. For each of the four 
original terms we have assumed two contradictories (for A, B 
and Z; for B, A and Z; for I, 4 and 6; for 4, and 8); 
but one term has only one contradictory. 

27. ToUTo yap iopev, since we proved in 54-8 that if one member 
of one pair of contradictories entails one member of another pair, 
the other member of the second pair entails the other member of 
the first. 

28-9. avaraAw yap... axoAovOnots, cf. 4-8. 
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BOOK II 
CHAPTER 1 


More than one conclusion can sometimes be drawn from the same 
premisses 


52538. We have now discussed (1) the number of the figures, 
the nature and variety of the premisses, and the conditions of 
inference, (2) the points to be looked to in destructive and con- 
structive proof, and how to investigate the problem in each kind 
of inquiry, (3) how to get the proper starting-points. 

5373- Universal syllogisms and particular affirmative syllogisms 
yield more than one conclusion, since the main conclusion is 
convertible; particular negative syllogisms prove only the main 
conclusion, since this is not convertible. 

15. The facts about (1) universal syllogisms may be also stated 
in this way: in the first figure the major term must be true of 
everything that falls under the middle or the minor term. 

25. In the second figure, what follows from the syllogism (in 
Cesare) is only that the major term is untrue of everything that 
falls under the minor; it is also untrue of everything that falls 
under the middle term, but this is not established by the syllogism. 

34. (2) In particular syllogisms in the first figure the major is 
not necessarily true of everything that falls under the minor. It 
is necessarily true of everything that falls under the middle term, 
but this is not established by the syllogism. 

40. So too in the other figures. The major term is not neces- 
sarily true of everything that falls under the minor; it is true of 
everything that falls under the middle term, but this is not estab- 
lished by the syllogism, just as it was not in the case of universal 
syllogisms. 


52>38-9. "Ev mécots . . . cuAAoytopés, cf. I. 4-26. 

40-5372. Er. 8... peBodov, cf. I. 27-31. 

5372-3. Er. S€.. . apxas, cf. I. 32-46. 

3-°3. éwei 8’... rourwv. In this passage A. considers the prob- 
lem, what conclusions, besides the primary conclusion, a syllo- 
gism can be held to prove implicitly. He first (A) (23-14) considers 
conclusions that follow by conversion of the primary conclusion. 
Such conclusions follow from A, E, or I conclusions, but not from 
an O conclusion, since this alone is not convertible either simply 
or per accidens. (B) He considers secondly (#15->3) conclusions 
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derivable from the original syllogism, with regard to terms which 
can be subsumed either under the middle or under the minor term 
(the latter expressed by 16 76 cuprédpacpa, *17). A. considers first 
(x) syllogisms in which the conclusion is universal, (a) in the first 
figure. If we have the syllogism All C is A, All B is C, Therefore 
all Bis A, then if all D is B, it is implicitly proved that all D is 
A (821-2). And if all E is C, it follows that all E is A (#22-4). 
Similar reasoning applies to an original syllogism of the form 
NoC is A, All BisC, Therefore no B is A (#24). (5) In the second 
figure. If we have the syllogism No Bis A, AllC is A, Therefore 
no C is B, then if all D is C, it is implicitly proved that no D is 
B (825-8). If all E is A, it follows that no E is B, but this does not 
follow from the original syllogism. That syllogism proved that no 
C (and therefore implicitly that no D) is B; but it assumed (that 
no B is A, or in other words) that no A is B, and it is from this+ 
All E is A that it follows that no E is B (#29-34). 

A. next considers (2) syllogisms in which the conclusion is 
particular, and as before he takes first (a) syllogisms in the first 
figure. While in *r9-24 B was the minor and C the middle term, 
he here takes B as middle term and C as minor. Here a term sub- 
sumable under C cannot be inferred to be A, or not to be A (un- 
distributed middle). A term subsumable under B can be inferred 
to be (or not to be) A, but not asa result of the original syllogism 
(but as a result of the original major premiss All Bis A (or No B 
is A)-+the new premiss All D is B) (#34-40). 

The commentators make A.’s criticism in 429-34 turn on the 
fact that the major premiss of Cesare (No B is A) needs to be 
converted, in order to yield by the dictum de omni et nullo the 
conclusion that no E is B. But this consideration does not apply 
to the syllogisms dealt with in *34-40. Take a syllogism in Darii— 
All B is A, Some C is B, Therefore some C is A. Then if all Dis 
B, it follows from the original major premiss+All D is B, 
without any conversion, that all D is A. And there was no 
explicit reference in the case of Cesare (229-34) to the necessity of 
conversion. I conclude that A.’s point was not that, but that the 
conclusion No E is B followed not from the original syllogism, but 
from its major premiss. 

Finally (6), A. says (*40->3) that in the case of syllogisms with 
particular conclusions in the second or third figure, subsumption 
of a new term under the minor term yields no conclusion (un- 
distributed middle), but subsumption under the middle term 
yields a conclusion—one, however, that does not follow from the 
original syllogism (but from its major premiss), as in the case of 
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syllogisms with a universal conclusion, so that we should either 
not reckon such secondary conclusions as following from the 
universal syllogisms, or reckon them (loosely) as following from 
the particular syllogisms as well (wor’ 7 od” exet Eras 7 Kal éri 
tovrwv). I take the point of these last words to be that A. has now 
realized that he was speaking loosely in treating (in *21-4) the 
conclusions reached by subsumption under the middle term of a 
syllogism in Barbara or Celarent as secondary conclusions from 
that syllogism ; they, like other conclusions by subsumption under 
the middle term, are conclusions not from the original syllogism, 
but from its major premiss, i.e. by parity of reasoning. 

A. omits to point out that from Camestres, Baroco, Disamis, 
and Bocardo, by subsumption of a new term under the middle 
term, no conclusion relating the new term to the major term can 
be drawn. 

7. 1 S€ orepytixn, i.e. the particular negative. 

89. 1a 5€ cuprépacpa ... éotw. This should not be tacked 
on to the previous sentence. It is a general statement designed to 
support the thesis that certain combinations of premisses estab- 
lish more than one conclusion (*4-6), viz. the statement that a 
single conclusion is the statement of one predicate about one 
subject, so that e.g., the conclusion Some A is B, reached by 
conversion from the original conclusion All Bis A or Some Bis A, 
is different from the original conclusion (#10-12). 

g-12z. Go8’ of pév GAA auAAoyicpot . . . Eurpoobev. In 
pointing out that the conclusion of a syllogism in Barbara, 
Celarent, or Darii may be converted, A. is in fact recognizing the 
validity of syllogisms in Bramantip, Camenes, and Dimaris. But 
he never treats these as independent moods of syllogism ; they are 
for him just syllogisms followed by conversion of the conclusion. 

(In pointing out that conclusions in A, E, or I are convertible, 
he does not limit his statement to conclusions in the first figure ; 
he is in fact recognizing that the conclusions of Cesare, Camestres, 
Darapti, Disamis, and Datisi may be converted. But here con- 
version gives no new result. Take for instance Cesare—No P is 
M, AllS is M, Therefore no S is P. The conclusion No P is S can 
be got, without conversion, by altering the order of the premisses 
and getting a syllogism in Camestres.) 

In 29*19-29 A. pointed out that if we have the premisses (a) No 
C is B, All B is A, or (b) NoC is B, Some B is A, we can, by 
converting the premisses, get No B is C, Some A is B, Therefore 
some A is not C. I.e., he recognizes the validity of Fesapo and 
Fresison. 
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Thus A. recognizes the validity of all the moods of the fourth 
figure, but treats them as an appendix to his account of the first 
figure. 

CHAPTER 2 


True conclusions from false premisses, in the first figure 


53°4. The premisses may be both true, both false, or one true 
and one false. True premisses cannot give a false conclusion; 
false premisses may give a true conclusion, but only of the fact, 
not of the reason. 

11. True premisses cannot give a false conclusion. For if B is 
necessarily the case if A is, then if B is not the case A is not. If, 
then, A is true, B must be true, or else A would be both true and 
false. 

16. If we represent the datum by the single symbol A, it must 
not be thought that anything follows from a single fact; there 
must be three terms, and two stretches or premisses. A stands for 
two premisses taken together. 


26, (A) Both premisses universal 

We may get a true conclusion (a) when both premisses are 
false, () when the minor is wholly false, (c) when either is partly 
false. 


Combinations of fact Inference 
30. (a) No Bis A, All B is A. Wholly false. 
No C is B. AllC is B. ‘A 
All C is A. . AllCis A. True. 
35- All Bis A. No Bis A. Wholly false. 
NoC is B. All C is B. 3 
No C is A. *.NoCis A. True. 
§4*1. Some B is not A. All Bis A. Partly false. 
Some C is not B. AC is B. 9 
All C is A. .. AllC is A. True. 
Some B is A. No Bis A. Partly false. 
Some C is not B. AIC is B. + 
No Cis A. .. NoCis A. True. 
2. A wholly false major and a true minor will not give a true 
conclusion : 
6. No Bis A. All B is A. Wholly false. Im- 
All C is B. } Impossible. AllC is B. True. : 
AIC is A. | ACis A. ,, Paseieies 
Ir. All Bis A. No B is A. Wholly false. ie 
AIL C is B. ) Impossible. AllC is B. True F 
No C is A. | NoCisA. | EyssiPle: 
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18, (c) (2) A partly false major and a true minor can give a 


true conclusion : 


Combinations of fact 
Some B is A. 
All C is B. 
All C is A. 
Some B is A. 
All C is B. 
No Cis A. 


23. 


Inference 
All B is A. 
AllC is B. 
/. AMC is A. 
No Bis A. 
All C is B, 
*, No C is A. 


Partly false. 
True. 


” 
Partly false. 
True. 


” 


28. (6) A true major and a wholly false minor can give a true 


conclusion. 


All Bis A. 
No Cis B. 
All Cis A. 
No Bis A. 
NoCis B. 
No C is A. 


35- 


All Bis A. 
AllC is B. 
.. AC is A, 
No Bis A. 
AllC is B. 
“. NoC is A. 


bz. (c) (8) A true major and a partly 


a true conclusion. 


All Bis A. 
Some C is B. 
Al C is A. 
No Bis A. 
Some C is B. 
No C is A. 


All Bis A. 
AUC is B. 
.. AC is A. 
No Bis A. 
AllC is B. 
.. NoC is A. 


True. 
Wholly false. 
True. 
True. 
Wholly false. 
True. 


false minor can give 


True. 
Partly false. 
True. 
Tme. 
Partly false. 
True. 


(B) One premiss particular 
17. (a) A wholly false major and a true minor, (0) a partly false 
major and a true minor, (c) a true major and a false minor, (d) 
two false premisses, can give a true conclusion: 


21. (2) No Bis A. 
Some C is B. 
Some C is A. 
All Bis A, 
Some C is B. 


Some C is not A. 


Some B is A. 
Some C is B. 
Some C is A. 
Some B is A. 
Some C is B. 


Some C is not A. 


All B is A. 
NoC is B. 
Some C is A. 


All Bis A. 


Wholly false. 


Some C is B. True. 
..SomeCis A. ,, 


No Bis A. 


Wholly false. 


Some C is B. True. 
*, Some C is not A. True. 


All Bis A. 


Partly false. 


Some C is B. True. 
*,SomeCis A. ,, 


"No Bis A. 


Partly false. 


Some C is B. True. 
*, Some C is not A. True. 


All Bis A. 


True. 


Some C is B. False. 
*, Some C is A. True. 
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Combinations of fact Inference 

ro. No Bis A. No Bis A. True. 
NoC is B. Some C is B. False. 
Some C is not A. .. Some C is not A. True. 

1g. (2) Some B is A. All Bis A. Partly false, 
NoC is B. Some C is B. False. 
Some C is A. .. Some C is A. True. 

26. Some Bis A. No Bis A. Partly false. 
No G is B. Some C is B. False. 
Some C is not A. .. Some C is not A. True. 

28. No Bis A. All B is A. Wholly false. 
NoC is B. Some C is B. False. 
Some C is A. .. Some C is A. True. 

36. All Bis A. No Bis A. Wholly false. 
NoC is B. Some C is B. False. 
Some C is not A. .. Some C is not A. True. 


53>r0. 8 fv 8 aitiav .. . AexOrcerar, i.e. in 57840-'17. 

23-4. To ov A... cuAAnp@etcat, i.e. the A mentioned in >r2- 
14 (the whole datum from which inference proceeds), not the A 
mentioned in >21-2 (the major term). 

27. tautys 8 obx Swotépas Etuxev. dzorepas (for dzorépa) is 
rather an extraordinary example of attraction, but has parallels 
in A., e.g. An. Post. 7941, 80414, 8189. 

28-30. éavirep SAnv .. . drrotepacodv. All B is A is ‘wholly 
false’ when no B is A, and No Bis A ‘wholly false’ when all B is 
A (54*4-6). All B is A and No B is A are ‘partly false’ when 
some B is A and some is not. Cf. 56%5->3 n. 

§4*7-15. Gv 54,...0. The phrases 4 76 AB, 3 ro BI in *8, 12 
are abbreviations of 7 zpdraas é¢’ } Ketrac7o AB (ro BI’). Similar 
instances are to be found in An. Post. 94231, Phys. 2158, 9, etc. 

8-9. kai wavri...A, ‘ie. that all Bis A’. 

11-14. dpoiws & ... ora. A. begins the sentence meaning to 
say ‘similarly if A belongs to all B, etc., the conclusion cannot be 
true’ (cf. *9), but by inadvertence says ‘the conclusion will be 
false’, which makes the ov8’ in *11 incorrect ; but the anacoluthon 
is a very natural one. 

13. kai pndevi 6 ro B, 70 A, ‘ie. that no Bis A’. 

31-2. ofov oa... GAAnAa, e.g. when B and C are species of 
A, neither included in the other. 

38. ofov rots e€ GAAou yévous . . . yévos, ‘e.g. when A is a 
genus, and B and C are species of a different genus’. 

bs-6. olov 1d yevos . . . Siadopa, ‘e.g. when A is a genus, Ba 
species within it, and C a differentia of it’ (confined to the genus 
but not to the species). 
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II-12. olov 1d yevos .. . Siacopa, ‘e.g. when A is a genus, B 
a species of a different genus, and C a differentia of the second 
genus’ (confined to that genus but not to the species). 

55°13-14. olov 1d yévos ... elSeor, ‘e.g. when A is a genus, B 
a species of another genus, and C an accident of the various species 
of A’ (not confined to A, and never predicable of B). 

15. Aeux@ S€ riwi. In order to correspond with #12 76 8€ I rwi 
pa) Urdpyew and with °17 76 A twi ro I ody irdpfe, this should 
read Aevx@ 5é tui ot, and this should perhaps be read; but it has 
no MS. support, and in 56414, an exactly similar passage, Aeuxg Sé 
vwi ot has very little. It is probable that A. wrote Aeux@ Se rivi, 
since he usually understands a proposition of the form Some S is 
P as meaning Some S is P and some is not. 


CHAPTER 3 


True conclusions from false premisses, in the second figure 


55°3. False premisses can yield true conclusions: (@) when both 
are wholly false, (8) when both are partly false, (c) when one is 
true and one false. 


10. (A) Both premisses universal 
Combination of facts Inference 
(a) No Bis A. All Bis A. Wholly false. 
All C is A. No Cis A. 
No C is B. .“. NoCis B. True. 
14. All Bis A. No Bis A. Wholly false. 
No Cis A. All C is A. 5 
No Cis B. -. NoC is B. True. 
16.(c) All Bis A. All Bis A, True. 
All C is A. NoC is A. Wholly false. 
No C is B. .“. NoCis B. True. 
All Bis A. No Bis A, Wholly false. 
All C is A. AllC is A. True. 
No C is B, “NoCisB.  ,, 
23. Some Bis A. No Bis A. Partly false. 
AllC is A. AllC is A. True. 
No C is B. “ NoCisB.  ,, 
30. All Bis A. All Bis A. True. 
Some C is A. NoC is A. Partly false. 
No C is B. “. NoC is B. True. 
31. Some B is A. All Bis A. Partly false. 
No Cis A. NoC is A. True. | 


No C is B. .. NoC is B. 


” 


(c) All Bis A. 
Some C is A. 


Some C is not B. 


Ir. No Bis A. 


Some C is not A. 
Some C is not B. 


18. No Bis A. 
NoC is A. 


Some C is not B. 


25. Al Bis A. 
AIC is A. 


Some C is not B. 


32. (2) All Bis A. 


.. Some C is not B. 
No Bis A. True. 
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Combinations of facts Inference 

38. (6) Some Bis A. All Bis A. Partly false. 
Some C is A. NoCis A. ,, 
No C is B. *.NoCis B. True. 

56*3. Some Bis A. No Bis A. Partly false. 
Some C is A. AllCis A. ,, 
NoC is B. *,NoCis B. True. 

5. (B) One premiss particular 


No Bis A. Wholly false. 
Some C is A. True. 


*, Some C is not B. True. 


All Bis A. Wholly false. 
Some C is not A. True. 


” 


Some C is A. False. 


-, Some C is not B. True. 


All Bis A. True. 
Some C is not A. False. 


*, Some C is not B. True. 


No Bis A. Wholly false. 


All C is A. Some C is A (sc. and some not.) False. 
Some C is not B. *, Some C is not B. True. 
37: No Bis A, All Bis A. Wholly false. 
All C is A. Some C is not A. False. 
Some C is not B. .. Some C is not B. True. 


§5°3-10. "Ev S€ ro péow oyrpat... cudAoyiepov. The vul- 
gate text of this sentence purports to name six possibilities. But 
of these the sixth (e¢ 7 peév dAn pevdys 7 8 emi te dAnOys) is not 
mentioned in the detailed treatment which follows, nor anywhere 
in chs. 2-4 except in 2. 5519-28. It is to be noted too that the 
phrase emi rt dAn Os does not occur anywhere else in these chapters, 
and that the distinction between a premiss which is emi re Pevdrs 
and one which is éwi re dAnOyjs is a distinction without a difference, 
since each must mean an A or E proposition asserted when the 
corresponding I or O proposition would be true. Waitz is justified, 
therefore, in excising the two clauses he excises. But the whole 
structure of the latter part of the sentence, Kail ef duddrepar . . . 
aAn 87s 7-9 is open to suspicion. In all the corresponding sentences 
in chs. 2-4 (5326-30, 5q4>17-z1, 5654-9) all the alternatives are 
expressed by participial clauses. Further, the phrase dmAds 
dAnOys 7 does not occur elsewhere in chs. 2-4. Thus the words 
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from xai ei duddrepai to émt te aAnOyns betray themselves as a gloss, 
meant to fill supposed gaps in the enumeration in >4-7. 

If we retain oAns in >6, the words dudordpwy . . . Aap Bavopevwr 
cover the cases mentioned in >10-16, the words eémi te éxarépas 
(‘each partly false’) those in 638-5624, and the words ris pev 
aAnBots . . . rWepévns those in 616-23 and in 5645-18, but those in 
55°23-38 and in 56%18-32 are not covered. By excising dAns we 
get an enumeration which covers all the cases mentioned down 
to 56232. oAns must be a gloss, probably traceable to the same 
scribe who had inserted it in 54620. 

The enumeration still leaves out (as do the ed clauses) the cases 
mentioned in 5632-63, in which the minor premiss, being parti- 
cular, is simply ‘false’ and escapes the disjunction ‘wholly or 
partly false’, which is applicable only to universal propositions. 

The chapter is made easier to follow if we remember that in this 
figure A always stands for the middle, B for the major, I for the 
minor term. 

18-19. olov ro yevos .. . elSeav, cf. 54°61-2 n. 

20. éav obv Andy, sc. 7d Cdov. 

56°14. Acuxa &€ wi. Strict logic would require Aevx@ S€ revi ov, 
to correspond to 7@ 5€ I revi sr) brrapyew, 713. But A. often uses 
Some S is P as standing for Some S is P and some is not. Cf. 
55°15 0. 

27-8. olov 1d yévos .. . Stadopa, i.e. when B is a species of A, 
and C a differentia of A (confined to A but not to B). 

35. 1 ST vwi Grapyew. Here, as in 215, rwi drdpyew stands 
for twi perv drdpyev tei 5” ov, which is untrue because it contra- 
dicts 76 A...7@I dAw trrapyew, 833-4. 


CHAPTER 4 


True conclusions from false premisses, in the third figure 


56>4. False premisses can give a true conclusion: (a) when both 
premisses are wholly false, (6) when both are partly false, (c) when 
one is true and one wholly false, (¢) when one is partly false and 
one true. 


9: (A) Both premtisses universal 
Combination of facts Inference 
(a) NoCis A. All C is A. Wholly false. 
No C is B. AllC is B. 55 
Some B is A. .. Some Bis A. True. 
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Combination of facts Inference 
14. AIC is A. No C is A. Wholly false. 
NoC is B. All C is B. ‘ 
Some B is not A. *, Some B is not A. Tre. 
20. (b) Some C is A. AllC is A. Partly false. 
Some C is B. ANC is B. + 
Some B is A. *, Some Bis A. True. 
26. Some C is not A. NoC is A. Partly false. 
Some C is B. All C is B. si 
Some B is not A. *, Some B is not A. Tme. 
33. (©) All Cis A. NoC is A. Wholly false. 
All C is B. AllC is B. True. 
Some B is not A. .. Some B is not A, True. 
40. NoCis A. NoCis A. True. 
No Cis B. AllC is B. Wholly false. 
Some B is not A. *, Some B is not A. True. 
5§7*1. NoC is A. AllC is A. Wholly false. 
AIC is B. AllC is B. True. 
Some B is A. *, Some B is A. True. 
8. AIC is A, AllC is A. True. 
No C is B. AllC is B. Wholly false. 
Some B is A. *, Some B is A. True. 
g- (2) Some C is A. All C is A. Partly false. 
All C is B. All Cis B. True. 
Some B is A. *, Some B is A. True. 
15. ANC is A. AllC is A. True. 
Some C is B. AllC is B. Partly false. 
Some B is A. *, Some B is A. True. 
18. SomeCis A. NoC is A. Partly false. 
All C is B. AllC is B. True. 
Sore B is not A. *, Some B is not A. True. 
23. NoCis A. NoC is A. True. 
Some C is B. AllC is B. Partly false. 


Some B is not A. 


*, Some B is not A. True. 


(B) Both premisses particular 


29. Here too the same combinations of two false premisses, or 
of a true and a false premiss, can yield a true conclusion. 

36. Thus if the conclusion is false, one or both premisses must 
be false; but if the conclusion is true, neither both premisses nor 
even one need be true. Even if neither is true the conclusion may 
be true, but its truth is not necessitated by the premisses. 

40. The reason is that when two things are so related that if 
one exists the other must, if the second does not exist neither will 
the first, but if the second exists the first need not; while on the 
other hand the existence of one thing cannot be necessitated both 
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by the existence and by the non-existence of another, e.g. B’s 
being large both by A’s being and by its not being white. 

66, For when if A is white B must be large, and if B is large C 
cannot be white, then if .4 is white C cannot be white. Now when 
one thing entails another, the non-existence of the second entails 
the non-existence of the first, so that B’s not being large would 
necessitate A’s not being white; and if A’s not being white 
necessitated B’s being large, B’s not being large would necessitate 
B’s being large; which is impossible. 


The reasoning in this chapter will be more easily followed if we 
remember that in this figure A stands for the major, B for the 
minor, J‘ for the middle term. 

56>7-8. kai dvawaAw ... mpotrdgets. dvdmadw is meant to dis- 
tinguish the case in which the major premiss is wholly false and 
the minor true from that in which the major is true and the minor 
wholly false (°6), and that in which the major is true and the 
minor partly false from that in which the major is partly false and 
the minor true (°7). Kai dcayds dAAws eyywpet petarafeiv tas 
mpotdaceis is probably meant to cover the distinction between the 
case in which both premisses are affirmative and that in which one 
is negative, and between that in which both are universal and that 
in which one is particular. 

40-5771. Spoiws S€ ... duxov. The argument in 533-40 was: 
‘“AllC is A, ALC is B, Some B is not A’’ may all be true; for in 
fact all swans are animals, all swans are white, and some white 
things are not animals. But if we assume falsely that noC is A and 
truly that all C is B, we get the true conclusion Some B is not A.’ 
A. now says that the same terms will suffice to show that a true 
conclusion can be got from a true major and a false minor pre- 
miss. Waitz is no doubt right in bracketing as corrupt pédAar- 
Kuxvos-dyuyov, which are not in fact of avdroi dpot as those used just 
before (or anywhere else in the chapter). But even without these 
words all is not well; for if we take a true major and a false minor, 
and say All swans are animals, No swans are white, we can prove 
nothing, since the minor premiss in the third figure must be 
affirmative. A. probably had in mind the argument No swans are 
lifeless, All swans are black, Therefore some black things are not 
lifeless—where, if not the terms, at least the order of ideas is much 
the same as in 533-40. But this does not justify the words péAav- 
Kuxvos-ayuxor ; for A. would have said divyor-peAav-xvnvos. 

57723-5. wadw érei... Urdpxew. A. evidently supposes him- 
self to have proved by an example that NoC is A, Some C is B, 
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Some B is not A are compatible, but has not in fact done so. He 
may be thinking of the proof, by an example, that Some C is not 
A, Some C is B, Some B is not A are compatible (5627-30). The 
reference cannot be, as Waitz supposes, to 5441-2. 

33-5. odSev yap ... ExBeorw, ie. whether in fact no S is P or 
only some S is P, in either case the same proposition All S is P 
will serve as an instance of a false premiss, which yet with another 
premiss may yield a true conclusion. The point is sound, but is 
irrelevant to what A. has just been saying in 229-33. He has been 
pointing out that the same instance will serve to show the possi- 
bility of true inference from false premisses when the premisses 
differ in quantity as when both are universal. What he should be 
pointing out now, therefore, is not that the difference in the state 
of the facts between pndevi brdpxovros and rivi drdpyovros does not 
affect the validity of the example, but that the difference between 
the false assumption zavti imdpyew and the false assumption tui 
Undpyeww does not affect the validity of the example. If the fact is 
that odSevi imdpyer, both the assumption wavzi badpyew and the 
assumption twi trdpyew may serve to illustrate the possibility of 
reaching a true conclusion from false premisses. 

36-517. Davepdv obv .. . tpiav. This section does not refer, 
like the rest of the chapter, specially to the third figure. It dis- 
cusses the general question of the possibility of reaching true 
conclusions from false premisses. The main thesis is that in such 
a case the conclusion does not follow of necessity (#40). This is of 
course an ambiguous statement. It might mean that the truth of 
the conclusion does not follow by syllogistic necessity; but if A. 
meant this he would be completely contradicting himself. What 
he means is that in such a case the premisses cannot state the 
ground on which the fact stated in the conclusion really rests, 
since the same fact cannot be a necessary consequence both of 
another fact and of the opposite of that other (3-4). 

40-17. aitiov & ... rpiav. A. has said in #36-qo (1) that 
false premisses can logically entail a true conclusion, and (2) that 
the state of affairs asserted in such premisses cannot in fact 
necessitate the state of affairs asserted in the conclusion. He first 
(*40->3) justifies the first point, and then justifies the second, in 
the following way. An identical fact cannot be necessitated both 
by a certain other fact and by the opposite of it (63-6). For if 
A’s being white necessitates B’s being large, and B’s being large 
necessitates C’s not being white, A’s being white necessitates C’s 
not being white (66-9). Now if one fact necessitates another, the 
opposite of the latter necessitates the opposite of the former 
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(9-11). Let it be the case that A’s being white necessitates B’s 
being large. Then B’s not being large will necessitate A’s not being 
white. Now if we suppose that A’s not being white (as well as A’s 
being white) necessitates B’s being large, we shall have a situation 
like that described in 56-9. B’s not being large will necessitate A’s 
not being white; A’s not being white will necessitate B’s being 
large; therefore B’s not being large will necessitate B’s being 
large. But this is absurd; therefore we must have been wrong in 
supposing that A’s not being white, as well as its being white, 
necessitates B’s being large. The point is the same as was made 
briefly in 53>7-ro, that while false premisses may necessitate a 
true conclusion, they cannot state the reason for it, 1.e. the facts 
on which its truth rests. 
bro. ro wp@tov. The subject of yx efva: must be the state of 
affairs asserted in the first proposition (@arépou of g) ; but through- 
out 66-17 A, B, I stand not for propositions but for subject- 
terms. I have therefore read 76 mp@rov. For the substitution of a 
for mp@rov in MSS. cf. Met. 1047522, and many instances in the MSS. 
17. ws Sa tpiav. In >6-9 A. pointed out that ‘A’s being white 
necessitates B’s being large’ and ‘B’s being large necessitates C’s 
not being white’ give the conclusion ‘A’s being white necessitates 
C’s not being white’. In 9-17 he has used only two subject-terms, 
A and B, not three, and has pointed out that similarly ‘B’s not 
being large necessitates A’s not being white’ and ‘A’s not being 
white necessitates B’s being large’ yield the conclusion ‘B’s not 
being large necessitates B’s being large’. Maier (2a. 261 n.) thinks 
that as dea rpicy is spurious, because the word to be supplied, 
according to A.’s terminology, must be dpwy (cf. aca dmddetkts 
€orat Sia tprdv Spwy (41°36), Sea rpudy (65219), tpidy dvrwy Exacrov 
oupnépacpa yeyove (58433)—the three terms of an ordinary syllo- 
gism being in each case referred to), while in fact in 66~9 six terms 
(he does not say what these are) are used. He considers that the 
word to be supplied is probably dro8écewy, and that the phrase 
was used by a Peripatetic or Stoic copyist familiar with the phrase 
dia tpidy droPer Kos cvdAAoytopds (a syllogism with two hypothetical 
premisses and a hypothetical conclusion)—perhaps the same 
interpolator who has been at work in 45>16-17 and in 589. He 
may be right, but I see no particular difficulty in the phrase ws 
dia tpidv if we suppose A. to have only the subject-terms in 
view, which are in fact the only terms to which he has assigned 
letters. as 8:a tpcdv will then mean ‘we shall have a situation like 
that described in *6-9, but with the two terms A, B, instead of the 
three terms A, B,C’. 
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CHAPTER 5 
Reciprocal proof applied to first-figure syllogisms 


57>x8. Reciprocal proof consists in proving one premiss of our 
original syllogism from the conclusion and the converse of the 
other premiss. 

21. If we have proved that C is A because B is A and C is B, 
to prove reciprocally is to prove that Bis A because C is A and B 
is C, or that C is B because A is B andC is A. There is no other 
method of reciprocal proof; for if we take a middle term distinct 
from C and A there is no circle, and if we take as premisses both 
the old premisses we shall simply get the same syllogism. 

32. Where the original premiisses are inconvertible one of our 
new premisses will be unproved ; for it cannot be proved from the 
original premisses. But if all three terms are convertible, we can 
prove all the propositions from one another. Suppose we have 
shown (1) that All Bis A and AllC is B entail AllC is A, (2) that 
AllC is A and All B isC entail All Bis A, (3) that All A is B and 
AllC is A entail AllC is B. Then we have still to prove that all 
B isC and that all A is B, which are the only unproved premisses 
we have used, We prove (4) that all A is B by assuming that all 
C is B and all A is C, and (5) that all B is C by assuming that all 
AisC and all Bis A. 

586. In both these syllogisms we have assumed one unproved 
premiss, that all A isC. If we can prove this, we shall have proved 
all six propositions from each other. Now if (6) we take the pre- 
misses All B is C and All A is B, both the premisses have been 
proved, and it follows that all 4 is C. 

12. Thus it is only when the original premisses are convertible 
that we can effect reciprocal proof ; in other cases we simply assume 
one of our new premisses without proof. And even when the 
terms are convertible we use to prove a proposition what was 
previously proved from the proposition. All B is C and All 4 is 
B are proved from All A isC, and it is proved from them. 


Syllogism Reciprocal proof 
2x. NoBis A. No Cis 4. 
All C is B. All BisC. 
J. No Cis A. .. No Bis A. 
26. All of that, none of which is A, is B. 
No Cis A, 


.. AllC is B. 
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Syllogism Reciprocal proof 
36. All Bis A. The universal premiss cannot be proved reci- 
Some C is B. procally, nor can anything be proved from 
.. Some C is A. the other two propositions, since these are 
both particular. 
bz, All 4 is B, 
Some C is A. 
.. Some C is B. 
6. No Bis A. The universal premiss cannot be proved. 
Some C is B. 


.. Some C is not A. 
Some of that, some of which is not A, is B. 
Some C is not A. 
.. Some C is B. 


57>18-20. Td é kdkAw ... Aoimjv. The construction would 
be easier if we had Aafeiv in >20, or if the second rod in >19 were 
omitted; but either emendation is open to the objection that it 
involves A. in identifying ro Seixvuo8at (passive) with 7d cupzre- 
pdvac@a: (middle). The traditional text is possible : ‘Circular and 
reciprocal proof means proof achieved by means of the original 
conclusion and by converting one of the premisses simply and 
inferring the other premiss.’ 

24. kai to A +r@ B. The sense and the parallel passage 25-7 
show that these words should be omitted. 

25-6. 7 ef [St1] .. . Grdpxov. 67: must be rejected as ungram- 
matical. 

5814-15. év S€ tots GAAois . . . eltopev refers to 57532-5, 
where A. pointed out that when the terms are not simply con- 
vertible, the circular proof can be effected only by assuming 
something that is unprovable, viz. the converse of one of the 
original premisses. He omits to point out that even when the 
terms are coextensive, the converse of an A proposition cannot be 
inferred from that proposition, though its truth may be known 
independently. 

22. €oTw TO pev B... Umdpyeiv, ‘let it be the case that B 
belongs to all C’. Waitz is justified in reading izdpyew, with all 
the best MSS. Cf. #30 (where it is read by all the MSS.) and L. and 
S. s.v. equi, A. VI. b. 

25. €otw must be read, not éorat. 

26-32. «i 8... 1 T brapxew. Of the valid moods of syllo- 
gism, there are nine that have a negative premiss and a negative 
conclusion, and in the case of these it is impossible to prove the 
affirmative premiss in the way A. adopts in other cases, viz. from 
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the conclusion of the original syllogism and the converse of the 
other premiss; for an affirmative cannot be proved from two 
negatives. Of these nine moods, in three—Baroco, Felapton, and 
Bocardo—it is impossible by any means to effect reciprocal proof 
of the affirmative premiss; for this is universal, while one or both 
of the other propositions are particular. For four of the remaining 
moods A. adopts a new method of proof—for Celarent (5826-32), 
Ferio (67-12), Festino (33-8), Ferison (5924-9). He says (58>13- 
18) that Cesare and Camestres cannot be similarly treated, but in 
fact they can. The affinity of the six proofs can be best seen if we 
call the minor, middle, and major terms S, M, P in each case. 


Celarent 
No M is P. All of that, none of which is P, is M. 
Al Sis M. No S is P. 
. No Sis P. .. ANS is M. 
Cesare 
No P is M. All of that, none of which is P, is M. 
All S is M. No S is P. 
*, No Sis P. 7. ANS is M. 
Camestres 
All Pis M, All of that, none of which is S, is M. 
No S is M. (No S is P, ..) No P is S, 
"No S is P. ~. All P is M. 
Ferio 
No M is P. Some of that, some of which is not P, is M. 
Some S is M. Some S is not P. 
*,Some S isnot P.  .*. Some S is M. 
Festino 
No P is M. Some of that, some of which is not P, is M. 
Some S is M. Some S is not P. 
*, Some S is not P. .. Some S is M. 
Ferison 
No M is P. Some of that, some of which is not P, is M. 
Some M is S. Some S is not P. 
*, Some Sis not P.  .*. Some S is M. 


*, Some M7 is S. 


All the reciprocal proofs fall into one or other of two forms: If 
no X is Y, all X is Z, No X is Y, Therefore all X is Z, or If some 
X isnot Y, some X is Z, Some X is not Y, Therefore some X is Z. 

The ‘conversion’ of ‘No M is 7” into ‘All of that, none of which 
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is P, is M’ strikes one at first sight as a very odd kind of conver- 
sion. But on a closer view we see that what A. is doing is to make 
a further, arbitrary, assumption, viz. that M and P, besides being 
mutually exclusive, are exhaustive alternatives; i.e. that they are 
contradictories. And this is no more arbitrary than the assump- 
tion A. makes in the other reciprocal proofs he offers in chs. 5-7, 
viz. that All Bis A can be converted into All A is B. Throughout 
these chapters the proofs that are offered are not offered as proofs 
that can be effected on the basis of the original data alone, but 
simply as a mental gymnastic. 

b6-11. ci 5€. . . mporacw, cf. 226-32 n. 

7. 80 8 Kai mporepow éA€xOn, in *38-b2. 

7-10. Hv 8 év pepe... Umapyxew. The vulgate reading, which 
has little MS. support and involves a use of mpéoAnyis which is 
foreign to A. and belongs to Theophrastus, is no doubt a later 
rewriting of the original. P. (who of course was familiar with the 
Theophrastean terminology) describes the curious ‘conversion’ as 
mpoaAnyus (418. 28), and it may be his comment that gave rise to 
the insertion of the spurious words into the text. Their absence 
from the original text is confirmed by the remark of an anonymous 
commentator (189. 43 Brandis), daoypdde otv jyiv eldos Erepov 
mpotdcewv, Orep 0 Oeddpaaros Kadret xara mpdoAnyw. A. uses 
npocAapBavew quite differently, of ordinary conversion (627, 28*5, 
42°34, 59712, 22). On the later theory see Maier’s learned note, 
2a. 265 n. 2. 

8. Gowep Kami rOv KabdAou, cf. 226-32. 


CHAPTER 6 


Reciprocal proof applied to second-figure syllogisms 


58°13. The affirmative premiss cannot be established by a 
reciprocal proof, because the propositions by which we should seek 
to establish it are not both affirmative (the original conclusion 
being in this figure always negative) ; the negative premiss can be 
established. 


Syllogism Reciprocal proof 
18. All Bis A. All A is B. 
NoC is A. NoC is B. 
“. NoCis B. “. NoCis A. 
22. No Bis A. NoC is B. 
All Cis A. All 4 is C. 


*,NoC is B, .. No Ais B, .. No Bis A. 
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27. When one premiss is particular, the universal premiss can- 
not be proved reciprocally. The particular premiss can, when the 
universal premiss is affirmative : 


Syllogism Reciprocal proof 
All B is A. All A is B. 
Some C is not A. Some C is not B. 
.. Some C is not B. ., Some C is not A. 
33. No Bis A. Some of that, some of which is not B, is A. 
Some C is A. Some C is not B, 
.. Some C is not B. .. Some C is A. 


5820. ro 5¢ F pydevi, omitted by AB' CN, is no doubt a 
(correct) gloss; the words can easily be supplied in thought. 
There is a similar ellipse in 59%8. 

27. mpocAn Veins 8 Erépas Eorai, i.e. by adding the premiss 
If no A is B, no Bis A; cf. 59212-13. 

29. 51a tH alr aitiav. The reference is to *38-%2. 

33-8. «i 8... Uwapyeiv, cf. #26-32 n. 

35-6. cupBaive yap .. . dwopatixny, i.e. (the original syllo- 
gism being No B is A, Some C is A, Therefore some C is not B), 
if we take as new premisses No A is B, Some C is not B, we shall 
have two negative premisses ; and even if the first of these could 
be altered into an affirmative form we should still have one 
negative premiss, and therefore cannot prove what we want to 
prove, that some C is A. 

37. Os Kai évi TOV KaBoAou. A. has not in fact used this method 
to prove premisses of the universal moods of the second figure 
(though he might have done; cf. #26-32 n.); he is thinking of the 
use of it to prove the minor premiss of Celarent in the first figure 
(#26~32). 

CHAPTER 7 
Reciprocal proof applied to third-figure syllogisms 

58°39. Since a universal conclusion requires two universal pre- 
misses, but the original conclusion is always in this figure parti- 
cular, when both premisses are universal neither can be proved 
reciprocally, and when one is universal it cannot be so proved. 


59*3- When one premiss is particular, reciprocal proof is some- 
times possible : 


Syllogism Reciprocal proof 
All C is A. All A is C. 
Some C is B. Some B is A. 


. Some B is A. .. Some B is C, .. Some C is B. 
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Syllogism Reciprocal proof 
15- Some C is A. Some B is A. 
AIC is B. All Bis C. 
.. Some B is A. .. Some C is A. 
18. Some C is not A. Some B is not A. 
Al C is B. All Bis C. 
.. Some Bis not A. , Some C is not A. 
24. NoCis A Some of that, some of which is not A, is C. 
Some C is B. Some B is not A. 
*, Some B is not A. .. Some Bis C. 


<.. Some C is B). 


{32. Thus (1) reciprocal proof of syllogisms in the first figure is 
effected in the first figure when the original conclusion is affirma- 
tive, in the third when it is negative ; (2) that of syllogisms in the 
second figure is effected both in the second and in the first figure 
when the original conclusion is universal, both in the second and 
in the third when it is particular; (3) that of syllogisms in the 
third figure is effected in that figure; (4) when the premisses of 
syllogisms in the second or third figure are proved by syllogisms 
not in these figures respectively, these arguments are either not 
reciprocal or not perfect.] 


59724-31. Stav 8’... cuAAoyiapés, cf. 58426—-32 n. 

32-41. Pavepdv obv ... dreAeis. The statement that in the 
first figure, when the conclusion is affirmative, reciprocal proof is 
effected in the first figure refers to the cases in which the original 
conclusion is affirmative; and the statement is correct, since the 
proof of both premisses of Barbara and of the minor premiss of 
Darii were in the first figure. The statement that in the first 
figure, when the conclusion is negative, reciprocal proof is effected 
in the third figure refers to Celarent and Ferio; and the statement 
is erroneous, since (x) it overlooks the fact that the proof of the 
major premiss of Celarent was in the first figure (5822-6), and (2) 
it treats the proof of the minor premisses of Celarent and Ferio 
(ib. 26-32, 67-12) as being in the third figure. The statement that 
in the second figure, when the syllogism is universal, reciprocal 
proof is effected in the first or second figure refers to the cases in 
which the original conclusion is universal; and the statement is 
correct, since the proof of the minor premiss of Camestres was in 
the second figure and that of the major premiss of Cesare in the 
first. The statement that in the second figure, when the syllogism 
is particular, reciprocal proof is in the second or third figure refers 
to Baroco and Festino, and erroneously treats the proof of the 
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minor premiss of Festino (5833-8) as being in the third figure. 
The statement that all the reciprocal proofs applied to the third 
figure are in that figure (1) overlooks the fact that the proof of the 
minor premiss of Datisi (596-11) was in the first figure and (2) 
treats the proof of the minor premiss of Ferison (#24~9) as being 
in the third figure. Thus two types of error are involved: (a) the 
errors with regard to the major premiss of Celarent and the minor 
premiss of Datisi, and (d) the treatment of the reciprocal proofs of 
the minor premisses of Celarent, Ferio, Festino, and Ferison as 
being in the third figure. Take one case which will serve for all— 
that of Celarent. Here we have No B is A, AllC is B, Therefore 
no C is A. A. converts the major premiss into All that, none of 
which is A, is B (in other words If no X is A, all X is B), adds the 
original conclusion No C is A, and infers that all C is B. P. (417. 
22-9) describes this as being a proof in the third figure, and an 
anonymous scholiast (190417-27 Brandis) gives the reason, viz. 
that the major premiss has a single subject with two predicates, 
as the two premisses of a third-figure syllogism have. But this is 
a most superficial analogy, since the relation between the protasis 
and the apodosis of a hypothetical statement is quite different 
from that between the premisses of a syllogism. The affinities of 
the argument are with a first-figure syllogism, and it is easily 
turned into one. The doctrine that there are three kinds of hypo- 
thetical syllogism answering to the three figures is one of which 
there is no trace in A. 

The final statement (5939-41), that reciprocal proofs applied 
to the second or third figure, if not effected in the same figure, 
either are not xaré TH KUKAw Seiéw or are imperfect, at first sight 
conflicts with the previous statement that all reciprocal proofs 
applied to the third figure are effected in that figure. But the 
statements can be reconciled by noting that all the norrnal con- 
versions of syllogisms in these figures, viz. those of Camestres, 
Baroco, Disamis, and Bocardo (5818-22, 27-33, 59#15-18, 18-23), 
are carried out in the original figure, while those that are not in 
the original figure either involve the abnormal conversion men- 
tioned in our last paragraph (od mapa rH KiKdw deiéw) (viz. those 
of Festino and Ferison, 5833-8, 5924-31) or are imperfect, invol- 
ving a conversion of the conclusion of the new syllogism (viz. 
those of Cesare and Datisi, 5822-7, 596-14). 

The errors pointed out in (a) above might be a mere oversight, 
but that pointed out in (2) is a serious one which A. is most 
unlikely to have fallen into; and there can be little doubt that the 
paragraph is a gloss. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Conversion of first-figure syllogisms 


59°. Conversion is proving, by assuming the opposite of the 
conclusion, the opposite of one of the premisses; for if the con- 
clusion be denied and one premiss remains, the other must be 
denied. 

6. We may assume either (a) the contrary or (6) the contra- 
dictory of the conclusion. A and O, I and E are contradictories ; 
A and E, I and O, contraries. 


1X. (A) Universal syllogisms 
(a2) All Bis A. All Bis A. No Cis A. 
All C is B. NoCis A. All C is B. 
“, AUC is A. .. NoC is B. .. Some B is not A. 


The contrary of the major premiss cannot be proved, since the 
proof will be in the third figure. 
20. So too if the syllogism is negative. 


No Bis A. No Bis A. AllC ts A, 
All C is B. Al C ts A. All C is B. 
“. NoCits A. .. NoCis B. .. Some Bis A, 


25. (b) Here the reciprocal syllogisms will only prove the cod- 
tradictories of the premisses, since one of their premisses will be 
particular. 


All Bis A. All Bis A. Some C is not A. 
AIC is B. Some C is not A. All C is B. 
.. AUC ts A. .. Some C is not B. .. Some B is not A, 


32. So too if the syllogism is negative. 


No Bis A. No Bis A. Some C ts A. 
AIlC is B. Some Cis A. All C is B. 
.. NoC ts A. .. Some C is not B. .. Some B is A. 
37- (B) Particular syllogisms 


(a) If we assume the contradictory of the conclusion, both 
premisses can be refuted ; 
(b) if the subcontrary, neither. 
6o"x. (a) All Bis A. All Bis A. NoC is A. 
Some C is B. NoCts A. Some C is B. 
.. SomeC is A. ©. NoC is B. .. Some Bisnot A. 
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5- (2) All Bis A. All Bis A. Some C ts not A. 
Some C is B. Some C is not A, Some C is B. 
..SomeCis A... Some C is not B, Nothing follows. 
which does not disprove 
Some C is B. 


rx. So too with a syllogism in Ferio. Both premisses can be dis- 
proved by assuming the contradictory of the conclusion, neither 
by assuming the subcontrary. 


A. tells us in chs. 8-10 how the moods of the three figures can be 
converted, but he does not tell us the point of the proceeding. 
Conversion is defined as the construction of a new syllogism having 
as premisses one of the original premisses and the opposite of the 
original conclusion, and as conclusion the opposite of the other 
premiss. Now when the original syllogism is in the second or 
third figure and the converse syllogism in the first, the latter may 
be regarded as an important confirmation of the former. For A. 
always regards a first-figure syllogism as more directly proving its 
conclusion than one in the second or third figure, so that if by a 
first-figure syllogism we can prove that if the conclusion of the 
original syllogism is untrue, one of its premisses must have been 
untrue, we confirm the original syllogism. But in these chapters 
A. also considers the conversion of a first-figure syllogism into a 
second- or third-figure syllogism, that of a second-figure syllogism 
into a third-figure syllogism, and that of a third-figure syllogism 
into a second-figure syllogism; and such conversion can add 
nothing to the conclusiveness of the original syllogism. What then 
is the point of such conversion? It is stated in Top. 163%29-36, 
where practice in the conversion of syllogisms is commended apes 
yupvaciay kai pererny Tay Torodtwr Adywy, i.e. to give the student 
of logic experience in the use of the syllogism. But conversion of 
syllogisms has this special importance for A., that it is identical 
with the syllogistic part of reductio ad impossibtle, which is a really 
important method of inference; v. 6118-33. 

59t2-3. To dxpov... r@ reAeutaiw, the major term, the minor 
term. 

ro. ob tivi is used here in the sense of the more usual rwi ov 
(i.e. an O proposition) ; cf. 63526. 

15-16. od yap... oxnparos, cf. 29%16-18. 

39-60%x. oF yap... dvaipetv. In the case of original syllo- 
gisms with two universal premisses (511-36) there were instances 
(>13-20, 23-4) in which, though the conclusion of the converse 
syllogism lacked universality (€AAeirovros, 40), it disproved an 
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original premiss (since a particular conclusion is contradictory to 
an original universal premiss); but when one of the original 
premisses is particular, the subcontrary of the original conclusion 
will not prove even the contradictory, let alone the contrary, of 
either of the original premisses. For (60%5-11) if we combine it 
with the universal original premiss we can only infer the sub- 
contrary of the particular original premiss; and if we combine it 
with that premiss we have two particular premisses and therefore 
no conclusion. 


CHAPTER 9 
Conversion of second-figure syllogisms 

60415. (A) Universal syllogisms 

The contrary of the major premiss cannot be proved, whether 
we assume the contradictory or the contrary of the conclusion ; 
for the syllogism will be in the third figure, which cannot prove a 
universal. (@) The contrary of the minor premiss can be proved 
by assuming the contrary of the conclusion ; (8) the contradictory 
by assuming the contradictory. 


21.(2) All Bis A. All Bis A. No C is A. 
No Cis A. All C ts B. ALC ts B. 
J. NoCts B. .. AIC is A. .. Some B is not A. 
26. (4) = All Bis A. All Bis A. No C is A. 
No C is A. Some C is B. Some C is B. 
NoC is B. .. Some C is A, .. Some B is not A. 


3x. So too with Cesare. 
32. (B) Particular syllogisms 


(a) If the subcontrary of the conclusion be assumed, neither 
premiss can be disproved ; (4) if the contradictory, both can. 


(a) No Bis A. No Bis A. Some C is A. 
Some C is A. Some C is B. Some C is B. 
. Some C is not B. .. Some C is not A, Nothing follows. 
which does not disprove 
Some C is A. 
br. (6) No Bis A. No Bis A. Some C is A, 
Some C is A. AUC is B. AIC ts B. 
.. Some C ts not B. .. No Cis A. .. Some Bis A. 


bs. So too with a syllogism in Baroco. 


60718. xa@dAou 8... cudAAoyiopds, cf. 29%16—-18. 
27. 4% pev AB... avrixemevus, ie. the contradictory of the 
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major premiss will be proved, as it was when the contrary of the 
conclusion was assumed (24-6); the contradictory of the minor 
premiss will be proved, not the contrary, which was what was 
proved when the contrary of the conclusion was assumed (#22-4). 

34. xaOarep 008’ év 16 wpwetw oxnpati, cf. 59539-6081, 6075-14. 


CHAPTER 10 


Conversion of third-figure syllogisms 


60°6. (a) When we assume the subcontrary of the conclusion, 
neither premiss can be disproved; (6) when the contradictory, 
both can. 


(A) Affirmative syllogisms 


(a) AllC is A. Some Bis not A. Some B ts not A. 
All C is B. All C is B. ANC is A. 
.. Some Bis A. Nothing follows. Nothing follows. 


14. So too if one premiss is particular ; (a) if the subcontrary is 
taken, either both premisses or the major premiss will be particu- 
lar, and neither in the first nor in the second figure does this give 
a conclusion ; (5) if the contradictory is taken, both premisses can 
be disproved. 


20. (6) All C is A. No Bis A, No Bis A. 
AIC is B. AllC is B. All C is A. 
.. Some Bis A. .. NoCis A. * NoC is B. 
22. So too if one premiss is particular. 
All C is A. No Bis A. No Bis A, 
Some C is B. Some C is B. All C is A. 
.. Some Bis A. “. SomeC isnot A. .. NoCis B. 
25. (B) Negative syllogisms 
(a) NoCis A. Some Bis A. Some Bis A. 
All C is B. All C is B. NoC is A. 
«. Some B is not A. Nothing follows. Nothing follows. 
33. (2) —- NoCis A, All Bis A. All Bis A. 
AIC is B. All C is B. No C is A. 
.. Some Bisnot A. .. AllCis A. .. NoC is B. 
37- So too if one premiss is particular. 
(b) NoC is A. All Bis A. All Bis A, 
Some C is B. Some C is B. No C is A. 
. Some Bis not A. «. SomeC is A. .. NoC is B. 
6x4x. (a) NoCis A. Some Bis A. Some Bis A. 
Some C is B. Some C is B. NoC is A. 


~. Some Bis not A. 


Nothing follows. 


Nothing follows. 
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5. We see, then, (1) how the conclusion in each figure must be 
converted in order to give a new conclusion, (z) when the contrary 
and when the contradictory of an original premiss is proved, (3) 
that when the original syllogism is in the first figure, the minor 
premiss is disproved by a syllogism in the second, the major by one 
in the third, (4) that when the original syllogism is in the second 
figure, the minor premiss is disproved by one in the first, the major 
by one in the third, (5) that when the original syllogism is in the 
third figure, the major premiss is disproved by one in the first, 
the minor by one in the second. 


6017-18. ofrw 8 .. . péow, cf. 26%17—-21, 2754-8, 28-39. 

19-20. éav 8... apddtepar. Waitz is no doubt right in sug- 
gesting that the reading ayriorpéfwvrar is due to a copyist who 
punctuated after instead of before ai zpordoers. Throughout chs. 
8-10 the movement is from the opposite of the concluston. 

28. oUrw yap... cuAAoytopds, cf. 2826-30, 15-21, 31—5. 

31. ok Hv... T, cf. 26430-6. 

32. obx Fv... cuAdoyiopds, cf. 2756-8. 


CHAPTER 11 


‘Reductio ad impossibile’ in the first figure 


61°17. Reductio ad impossibile takes place when the contra- 
dictory of the conclusion is assumed and another premiss is added. 
It takes place in all the figures; for it is like conversion except 
that conversion takes place when a syllogism has been formed and 
both its premisses have been expressly assumed, while reductio 
takes place when the opposite of the conclusion of the reductio 
syllogism has not been previously agreed to but is obviously 
true. 

26. The terms, and the way we take them, are the same; e.g. if 
all B is A, the middle term being C, then if we assume Some B is 
not A (or No Bis A) and AllC is A (which is true), Some B will not 
be C (or no B will beC). But this is impossible, so that the assump- 
tion must be false and its opposite true. So too in the other 
figures ; wherever conversion is possible, so is reductto. 

34. E, I, and O propositions can be proved by reductio in any 
figure ; A propositions only in the second and third. For to get a 
syllogism in the first figure we must add to Some B is not A (or 
No Bis A) either All A isC or All Dis B. 

4985 Gg 
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40. Propositions to 
be proved 
All Bis A. 


Reductio 
All A isC. 
Some Bis not A. 
Some B ts not A. 
All D is B. 
No Bis A, 
All Dis B. 
.. No Dis A. 
All A isC. 
No Bis A. 


by, 


7. 


COMMENTARY 


Remark 


Nothing follows. 


Nothing follows. 


If the conclusion is false, 
this only shows that 
Some B is A. 


yey 


Nothing follows. 


Thus an A proposition cannot be proved y reductio in the first 


figure. 


10. Some B is A. No Bis A. 


All (or Some) C is B. 
*, NoC is A (or Some C is not A) 


All A is C. 
No Bis A. 


15. 


j 


If the conclusion is false, 
some B must be A. 


- Nothing follows. 


17. The assumption some B ts not A also leads to no conclusion. 
Thus it is the contradictory of the conclusion that must be assumed. 


1g. No Bis A. All A is C. 
Some Bis A, 

*, Some B is C. 
No A is C. 
Some Bis A. 


*, Some B is not C. 


Some Bis A. 


All C is B (or No C is B). 


All A isC. 
All Bis A. 
*, All BisC. 
All Bis A. 
AllC is B. 
~ AUC is A. 


24. 


30. 


If the conclusion is false, 
no B can be A. 


If the conclusion is false, 
no B can be A. 


Nothing follows. 


If the conclusion is false, 
this only shows that 
some B is not A. 

If the conclusion is false, 
this only shows that 
some B is not A. 


Thus it is the contradictory of the conclusion that must be assumed. 


33. Not all Bis A. All A is C. 
All Bis A. 
- All BisC. 
All Bis A. 
AllC is B. 
“. AUC is A. 


36. 


If the conclusion is false, 
it follows that some B 
is not A. 


If the conclusion is false, 
it follows that some B 
is not A. 
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Reductio Remark 
37- No A isC. Tf the conclusion is false, 
All Bis A. it follows that some B 

“. No BisC. is not A, 
8. All Bis A, : 

3 - C ee B. 4 Nothing follows. 
39- (1) If the conclusion is 
All A is C. false, this proves too 
Some Bis A much, viz. that no B 
2 Sane Bis C. is A, which is not 


true; (2) the con- 
clusion is not in fact 
false. 
So too if we were trying to prove that some B is not A (which 
= Not all Bis A). 


62411. Thus it is always the contradictory of the proposition to 
be proved, that we must assume. This is doubly fitting ; (1) if we 
show that the contradictory of a proposition is false, the proposi- 
tion must be true, and (2) if our opponent does not allow the truth 
of the proposition, it is reasonable to make the supposition that 
the contradictory is true. The contrary is not fitting in either 
respect. 


Chapters 11-13 deal with reductio ad imposstbile, in the three 
figures. It is defined as an argument in which ‘the contradictory 
of the conclusion is assumed and another premiss is added to it’ 
(61418-21) ; and in this respect it is like conversion of syllogisms 
(421-2). But it is said to differ from conversion in that ‘conversion 
takes place when a syllogism has been formed and both its pre- 
misses have been expressly assumed, while reductio takes place 
when the opposite’ (i.e. the opposite of the conclusion of the 
reductio syllogism) ‘has not been previously agreed upon but is 
obviously true’ (222-5). This is equivalent to saying that pre- 
viously to the reductio syllogism no ostensive syllogism has been 
formed, so that when A. describes the reductio as assuming the 
contradictory of the conclusion, this must mean ‘the contra- 
dictory of the conclusion we wish to prove’. 

What reductio has in common with conversion is that it is an 
indirect proof of a proposition, by supposing the contradictory to 
be true and showing that from it and a proposition known to be 
true there follows a proposition known or assumed to be false. 

61427-31. ofov ei... dvtixeipevov. A. here leaves it an open 
question whether it is the contradictory (47 wavri, 428) or the 
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contrary (y7devi, ibid.) of the proposition to be proved that is 
to be assumed as the basis of the veductio syllogism. But in the 
course of the chapter he shows that the assumption of the contrary 
of an A or E proposition (1-10, 24-33), or the subcontrary of an I 
or O proposition (617-18, 39-62%10), fails to disprove the A, E, I, 
or O proposition. 

by_8. 008 Srav... Smwapxew. This is a repetition of what A. 
has already said in "40-1. The sentence would read more natu- 
rally if we had dozep o¥8’. 

6274-7. én... .79 B. The received text, ér: od mapa ri tne- 
Beow ovpBaiver to ddvvarov, gives the wrong sense ‘further, the 
impossible conclusion is not the result of the assumption’. The 
sense required is rather that ‘the assumption leads to nothing 
impossible; for if it did, it would have to be false (since a false 
conclusion cannot follow from true premisses), but it is in fact 
true; for some B is in fact A’. A. as usual treats Some B is not 
A as naturally implying Some B is A. The reading I have adopted 
receives support from n.’s ov8é and from P.’s paraphrase ovddev 
Grotov €rerat. 

13. agiwpa, ‘assumption’. This sense is to be distinguished 
from a second sense, in which it means ‘axiom’. Examples of 
both senses are given in our Index. 

1§. pt ti8qovw is used in the sense of ‘does not admit’, and has as 
its understood subject the person one is trying to convince. Cf. 
Met. 106310 pnbev ribdvres dvaipotat To SiardyeoOar. 

1g. Barepov (Sc. 76 wari) . . . Batepov (sc. 7d wySevi) answers to 
THY Katdgacw ... THY amddaow in *16. 


CHAPTER 12 


‘Reductio ad imposstbtle’ in the second figure 


6220. Thus all forms of proposition except A can be proved by 
veductio in the first figure. In the second figure all four forms can 
be proved. 


Proposition to 
be proved Reductio Renssk 
23. All Bis A. oe Fi ud ‘A If the conclusion is false, 
-. Some B is not C. all B must be A. 
28. All C is A. ) If the conclusion is false, 


No Bis A. it only follows that 
.. No BisC. some Bis A. 
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Propositions to 


be proved Reductio Remark 
32. Some Bis A. AUC is A. If the conclusion is false, 
No Bis A, B che 
“No BisC. Sere er ; 
36. Some B is not A. Cf. remark in 61>17-18. 
37- No Bis A. No C is A. If the conclusion is false, 
Sone iA: no B can be A 
.. Some B is not C. : 
40. Some B is not A. No C is A. If the conclusion is false, 
All Bis A, it follows that some B 
“. No BisC. is not A. 
bg. Thus all four kinds of proposition can be proved in this 
figure. 


62°32-3. Sr. S€.. . Uwapyer 7d A. Here, in *40, and in 514 the 
best MSS. and P. read ér:, while Bekker and Waitz with little MS. 
authority read 6re. There can be no doubt that 67: is right; the 
construction is elliptical—‘with regard to the proposition that’, 
‘if we want to prove the proposition that’. Cf. Pl. Crat. 384 ¢ 3, 
Prot. 330e7, Phaedo 115d 2, Laws 688b6. 

36-7. radr’ Eorat . . . oxtpatos. zadv7’ should obviously be 
read, for the vulgate raér’. So too in 10, 23. The reference is to 
61>17—18. 

40. St. 8 ob wavri, cf. 232-3 n. 


CHAPTER 13 
‘Reductio ad impossibile’ in the third figure 
62>s. All four kinds of proposition can be proved in this figure. 


Propositions to 


be proved Reductio Remark 
All Bis A. Some 2 taal a. If the conclusion is false, 
RED EE. all B must be A 
.. Some C is not A. e . 
8. No Bis A. If the conclusion is false, 
All Bis C. this only shows that 
*, Some C is not A. some Bis A. 


Tf the conclusion is false, 


Some B isC. some B must be 4. 


1x. Some Bis A. No Bis A. 
*, Some C is not A. 
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Propositions to 


be proved Reductio Remark 
14. No Bis. some ’ tru: If the conclusion is false, 
All BisC. B ec 
.. Some C is A. wear eee 
18. All Bis A. If the conclusion is false, 
All BisC. this only shows that 
.. Some C is A. some B is not A. 
SO SOMeSE entre gia If the conclusion is false, 
AB SC. some 8B must not be 4 
.. Some C is A. ¥ ‘ 
23. Some Bis A. Cf. remark in 61639-6238. 


25. Thus (1) in all cases of reductio what we must suppose true 
is the contradictory of the proposition to be proved ; (2) an affirma- 
tive proposition can in a sense be proved in the second figure, and 
a universal proposition in the third. 


62>10-11. taut’ Eotat... mpdotepov. The reference is to 611- 
8, 62328-32. For the reading cf. 62%36—7 n. 

14. 671 8. Cf. 432-3 n. 

18. ob Seixvurat 1d mporebév. For the proof of this cf. the 
corresponding passage on the first figure, 61>2q—-33. 

23-4. Tavr’ Eotat... mpoeipnpévwv. The reference is to the 
corresponding passage on the first figure, 61>39-62*8. For the 
reading cf. 62236-7 n. 

26-8. S7Aov S€ . . . xadAou, ie. an affirmative conclusion, 
which cannot be proved ostensively in the second figure, can be 
proved by a reductio in that figure (62423-8, 32-6) ; and a universal 
conclusion, which cannot be proved ostensively in the third figure, 
can be proved by a reductio in it (6265-8, 11-14). 


CHAPTER 14 
The relations between ostensive proof and ‘reductio ad impossibile’ 


62529. Reductio differs from ostensive proof by supposing what 
it wants to disprove, and deducing a conclusion admittedly false, 
while ostensive proof proceeds from admitted premisses. Or 
rather, both take two admitted propositions, but ostensive proof 
takes admitted propositions which form its premisses, while 
reductio takes one of the premisses of the ostensive proof and the 
contradictory of the conclusion. The conclusion of ostensive 
proof need not be known before, nor assumed to be true or to be 
false ; the conclusion of a reductio syllogism must be already known 
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to be false. It matters not whether the main conclusion to be 
proved is affirmative or negative; the method is the same. 

38. Everything that can be proved ostensively can be proved 
by veductio, and vice versa, by the use of the same terms. (A) 
When the veductio is in the first figure, the ostensive proof is in 
the second when it is negative, in the third when it is affirmative. 
(B) When the veductio is in the second figure, the ostensive proof 
is in the first. (C) When the veductto is in the third figure, the 
ostensive proof is in the first when affirmative, in the second when 
negative. 


Data Reductio Ostensive proof 
(A) First figure Second figure 
6397. All A is C. All AisC. All Ais C. 
No BisC. .. if some B is A, some No BisC. 
BisC. .. No Bis A. 
But No BisC. 
~. No Bis A. 
14. All AisC. All A is C. All 4 is C. 
Some BisnotC. ., ifall Bis A, all BisC. Some B is not C. 
But some BisnotC.  .. Some Bis not A. 
.. Some B is not A. 
16. No AisC. No AisC. No A isC, 
All Bis C. .. if some B is A, some All BisC. 
BisnotC. .. No Bis A. 
But all B is C. 
.. No Bis A. 
No A isC. No AisC. No AisC. 
Some Bis C. .. ifall Bis A,no BisC. Some BisC. 
But some B is C. .. Some B is not A. 
*, Some B is not A. 
Third figure - 
18. All Cis A. If no Bis A, then since All Cis A. 
ALC is B. allC is B,noC is A. AIC is B. 
But all C is A. “. Some B is A. 
.. Some B is A. 
23- AllCis A. If no Bis A, then since AllC is A. 
Some C is B. allC is B,noC is A. Some C is B. 
*, Some B is A. 
But all C is A. 
.. Some Bis A. 
Some C is A. If no Bis A, then since Some C is A. 
All C is B. allC is B,noCis A. AllC is B. 
But some C is A. .. Some B is A, 


*, Some B is A. 
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25. 


35: 


Data 


AUC is A. 
All B is C. 


AUC is A. 


Some B is'C. 


No C is A. 
All Bis C. 


NoC is A. 


Some B is C. 


All C is A. 
All B is C. 


AIC is A. 


Some B is C. 


No AisC. 
All BisC. 


No A isC. 


Some B is C. 
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Reductio 
(B) Second figure 
AUC is A. 


*. if some B is not A, 


some B is not C. 
But all BisC. 


., All Bis A, 


AUC is A. 


*, ifno Bis A, no BisC. 


But some B is C. 


*, Some B is A. 


No C is A. 


*, if some B is A, some 


Bis notc. 
But all Bis C. 


*, No Bis A. 


. 


NoC 1s A. 


. ifall Bis A,no BisC. 


But some B is C. 


*, Some B is not A. 


(C) Third figure 
If some B is not A, 
then since all BisC, 
some C is not A. 
But all C is A. 


*, All Bis A. 


If no B is A, then since 
some B is C, some C 
is not A. 

But all C is A. 


*, Some B is A. 


All B is C. 


*, if some B is A, some 


AisC. 
But no A is C. 


.. No Bis A. 


Some B is C. 


*, if all B is 4, some A 


isC. 
But no 4 is C. 


*, Some B is not A. 


Ostensive proof 
First figure 


All C is A. 
All BisC. 


*, All Bis A. 


All C is A. 
Some B is C. 


*, Some B is A. 


No C is A. 
All Bis C. 


*, No Bis A, 


No C is A. 
Some B is C. 


.. Some B is not A. 


First figure 
All C is A. 
All BisC. 


*, All Bis A. 


AC is A. 
Some B is C. 


*, Some B is A. 


Second figure 


No 4 isC. 
All B is C. 


*, No Bis A. 


No A isC. 
Some B is C. 


*, Some B is not A. 


12. Thus any proposition proved by a veductio can be proved 
ostensively, by the use of the same terms; and vice versa. If we 
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take the contradictory of the conclusion of the ostensive syllogism 
we get the same new Syllogism which was indicated in dealing 
with conversion of syllogisms; and we already know the figures 
in which these new syllogisms must be. 


6232-3. AapBavoucr pév obv . . . dpodoyoupévas. jue ody 
introduces a correction. The usage is common in dialogue (Den- 
niston, The Greek Particles, 475-8), rare in continuous speech (ib. 
478-9) ; for. Aristotelian instances cf. Rhet. 139915, 23. 

36-7. Eva Se... dorw. Cf. An. Post. 87414 érav pev obv F 7d 
cupnépagua yrwpyidrepov ott ovk Eatw, 4 els TO GdUvaTOV yiveTat 
arddevkis. 

41-6377. Srav pév yap... peow. There are also negative osten- 
sive syllogisms in the third figure answering to reductio syllogisms 
in the first, ostensive syllogisms in the third answering to reductio 
syllogisms in the second, and negative ostensive syllogisms in the 
first answering to reductio syllogisms in the third. E.g., 


Data Reductio Ostensive syllogism 
No C is A. If all Bis A, then since all C is B, NoC is A. 
AIC is B. all C is A. AllC is B, 
But no C is 4. ., Some B is not A, 


.. Some B is not A. 


But A.’s statement here is a correct summary of the correspon- 
dences he gives in this chapter, which are presumably not meant 
to be exhaustive. 

41-631. 6 cuAAoyiopes . . . TO GANBEés, the veductio ... the 
ostensive proof. 

6377. Zorw yap SeSerypevov, sc. by reductio. 

br2-13. Pavepov obv ... aduvarou. cai Sexrixa@s Means ‘os- 
tensively as well as by reductio’, so that cai da rod ddvuvdrou is 
superfluous ; indeed, it makes the next sentence pointless. 

16-17. yivovrat yap... advtiatpodfis, i.e. the reductio syllogism 
is related to the ostensive syllogism exactly as the converse syllo- 
gisms discussed in chs. 8-10 were related to the original syllogisms. 


CHAPTER 15 


Reasoning from a parr of opposite premisses 
6322. The following discussion will show in what figures it is 
possible to reason from opposite premisses. Of the four verbal 
oppositions, that between I and O is only verbally an opposition, 
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that between A and E is contrariety, and those between A and O 
and between E and I are true oppositions. 

31. There cannot be such a syllogism in the first figure—not an 
affirmative syllogism because such a syllogism must have two 
affirmative premisses ; not a negative syllogism because opposite 
premisses must have the same subject and the same predicate, 
but in this figure what is subject of one premiss is predicate of the 
other. 

40. In the second figure there may be both contradictory and 
contrary premisses. If we assume that all knowledge is good and 
that none is, it follows that no knowledge is knowledge. 

64°4. If we assume that all knowledge is good and that no 
medical knowledge is so, it follows that one kind of knowledge is 
not knowledge. 

7. If no knowledge is supposition and all medical knowledge is 
so, it follows that one kind of knowledge is not knowledge. 

1z. Similarly if the minor premiss is particular. 

15. Thus self-contradictory conclusions can be reached pro- 
vided that the extreme terms are either the same or related as 
whole to part. 

zo. In the third figure there cannot be an affirmative syllogism 
with opposite premisses, for the reason given above; there may 
be a negative syllogism, with or without both premisses universal. 
If no medical skill is knowledge and all medical skill is knowledge, 
it follows that a particular knowledge is not knowledge. 

27. So too if the affirmative premiss is particular ; if no medical 
skill is knowledge and a particular piece of medical skill is know- 
ledge, a particular knowledge is not knowledge. When the premisses 
are both universal, they are contrary; when one is particular, 
contradictory. 

33. Such mere assumption of opposite premisses is not likely 
to go unnoticed. But it is possible to infer one of the premisses by 
syllogism from admissions made by the adversary, or to get it in 
the manner described in the Topics. 

37. There being three ways of opposing affirmations, and the 
order of the premisses being reversible, there are six possible 
combinations of opposite premisses, e.g. in the second figure AE, 
EA, AO, EI; and similarly a variety of combinations in the third 
figure. So it is clear what combinations of opposite premisses are 
possible, and in what figures. 

by, We can get a true conclusion from false premisses, but not 
from opposite premisses. Since the premisses are opposed in 
quality and the terms of the one are either identical with, or 
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related as a whole to part to, those of the other, the conclusion 
must be contrary to the fact—of the type ‘if S is good it is not 
good’. 

13. It is clear too that in paralogisms we can get a conclusion 
of which the apodosis contradicts the protasis, e.g. that if a certain 
number is odd it is not odd; for if we take contradictory premisses 
we naturally get a self-contradictory conclusion. 

17. A self-contradictory conclusion of the type ‘that which is 
not good is good’ cannot be reached by a single syllogism unless 
there is an explicit self-contradiction in one premiss, the premisses 
being of the type ‘every animal is white and not white, man is an 
animal’. 

21. Otherwise we must assume one proposition and prove the 
opposite one; or one may establish the contrary propositions by 
different syllogisms. 

25. This is the only way of taking our premisses so that the 
premisses taken are truly opposite. 


63°26. 1 0b tii = TH Twi o8. Cf. 5gbr0. 

64221~2. Sia riyv cipynpeévyy airiav .. . cxnpartos, cf. 6333-5. 

23-30. Eotw yap ...émorhpnv. A. here seems to treat the 
premisses. All A is B, No A is C (723-7) and the premisses Some 
A is B, No A is C (827-30) as yielding the conclusion Some C is 
not B, which they do not do. But since B and C stand for the 
same thing, knowledge, these premisses may be rewritten re- 
spectively as No A is B, All A is C and as No A is B, Some A 
is C, each of which combinations does yield the conclusion Some 
C is not B. 

36-7. gor S€ . . . AaPetv. The methods of obtaining one’s pre- 
misses in such a way as to convince an incautious opponent, so 
that he does not see what he is being led up to, are described at 
length in Top. viii. 1. But they reduce themselves to two main 
methods—the inferring of the premisses by syllogism and by 
induction (155>35-6). 

37-8. éwei S€ . . . tpets, ie. AE, AO, IE—not IO, since an I 
proposition and an O proposition are only verbally opposed 
(63>27-8). 

38-53. E€axHs cupBaive ... Spous. Of the six possible com- 
binations AE, AO, IE, EA, OA, EI, A. evidently intends to 
enumerate in >1-3 the four possible in the second figure—AE, EA, 
AO, EI. 16 A... ps) mavti gives us AE, EA, AO; kai mdAw toto 
avtiotpéar KaTa Tovs 6povs Must mean ‘or we can make the uni- 
versal premiss negative and the particular premiss affirmative’ (EI). 
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The combinations possible in the third figure (3-4) are of course 
EA, OA, EI. 

8. KaSdamep etpnra: mpdrepov, in chs. 2-4. 

9-13. del yap... pépos. A. has shown in 6340-64931 how, by 
taking two premisses opposite in quality, with the same predicate 
and with subjects identical or related as genus to species (second 
figure), or with the same subject and with predicates identical or 
related as genus to species (third figure), we can get a conclusion 
of the form No 4 is A (illustrated here by ed éorw dyafov, yr) elvat 
dyaOdv) or Some A is not A. 

13-15. SyAdv &€ .. . wepirrdv. A paralogism is defined in Top. 
1o1*13~15 as an argument that proceeds from assumptions appro- 
priate to the science in question but untrue. This A. aptly illus- 
trates here by referring to the proof (for which v. 4126-7 n.) that 
if the diagonal of a square were commensurate with the side, it 
would follow that odds are equal to evens, i.e. that what is odd is 
not odd. 

15-16. é& yap TOv avtikeipévwv .. . cuAAoYyLopos, ‘since, as we 
saw in bg-13, an inference from premisses opposite to one another 
must be contrary to the fact’. 

17-25. Set 8€ . . . ouAAoyiopov. A. now turns to quite a 
different kind of inference, in which the conclusion is not negative 
but affirmative—not No A is A or Some A is not A, but All (or 
Something) that is not A is A. He puts forward three ways in 
which such a conclusion may be reached. (1) (20-1) It may be 
reached by one syllogism, only if one premiss asserts contraries of 
a certain subject ; e.g. Every animal is white and not white, Man 
is an animal, Therefore man is white and not white (from which 
it follows that Something that is not white is white). (2) (621-4) 
A more plausible way of reaching a similar conclusion is, not to 
assume in a single proposition that a single subject has opposite 
attributes, but to assume that it has one and prove that it (or 
some of it) has the other, e.g. to assume that all knowledge is 
supposition, and then to reason ‘No medical skill is supposition, 
All medical skill is knowledge, Therefore some knowledge is not 
supposition’. (3) (025) We may establish the opposite propositions 
by two separate syllogisms. 

24. Wowep of EAeyxou yivovrar. Anyone familiar with Plato’s 
dialogues will recognize the kind of argument referred to, as one 
of the commonest types used by Socrates in refuting the theories 
of others (particularly proposed definitions). 

25~7. Wore & ... mpdtepov. It is not clear whether this is 
meant to sum up what has been said in 615-25 of the methods of 
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obtaining a conclusion of the form ‘Not-A is A’, or to sum up the 
main results of the chapter as to the methods of obtaining a 
conclusion of the form ‘A is not A’. The latter is the more prob- 
able, especially in view of the similarity of the language to that in 
63°22-8.. dar’elvar évavtia car’ dAjGevav ra efAnupéva means then 
‘so that the premisses of a single syllogism are genuinely opposed 
to one another’. How, and how alone, this can be done, has been 
stated in 63>40-64>6. 

26. odx fortw, sc. AaBetv, which is easily supplied from the 
- previous Ta ¢iAnppeva. 


CHAPTER 16 
Fallacy of ‘Petitio principit’ 

6428. Petitio principi falls within the class of failure to prove 
the thesis to be proved; but this may happen if one does not 
syllogize at all, or uses premisses no better known than the 
conclusion, or logically posterior to it. None of these constitutes 
petitio principit. 

34. Some things are self-evident ; some we know by means of 
these things. It is petitio principis when one tries to prove by 
means of itself what is not self-evident. One may do this (a) by 
assuming straight off the point at issue, or (0) by proving it 
by other things that are naturally proved by it, e.g. proposition A 
by B, and B byC, when C is naturally proved by A (as when people 
think they are proving the lines they draw to be parallel, by means 
of assumptions that cannot be proved unless the lines ave parallel). 

65"7. People who do this are really saying ‘this is so, if it is so’; 
but at that rate everything is self-evident ; which is impossible. 

10. (i) If it is equally unclear that C is A and that Bis A, and 
we assume the latter in order to prove the former, that in itself 
is not a petitio principit, though it is a failure to prove. But if B 
is identical with C, or plainly convertible with it, or included in 
its essence, we have a petitio principit. For if B and C were con- 
vertible one could equally well prove from ‘C is A’ and ‘C is B’ 
that B is A (if we do not, it is the failure to convert ‘C is B’, and 
not the mood we are using, that prevents us) ; and if one did this, 
one would be doing what we have described above, effecting a 
reciprocal proof by altering the order of the three terms. 

1g. (ii) Similarly if, to prove that C is A, one assumed that 
C is B (this being as little known as that C is A), that would be 
a failure to prove, but not necessarily a petitio principi:. But if 
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A and B are the same either by being convertible or by A’s being 
necessarily true of B, one commits a pelitio principit. 

26. Petitio principu, then, is proving by means of itself what 
is not self-evident, and this is (a) failing to prove, (8) when con- 
clusion and premiss are equally unclear either (ii above) because 
the predicates asserted of a single subject are the same or (i above) 
because the subjects of which a single predicate is asserted are the 
same. In the second and third figure there may be pefitio principis 
of both the types indicated by (i) and (ii). This can happen in an 
affirmative syllogism in the third and first figures. When the 
syllogism is negative there is petitio principii when the predicates 
denied of a single subject are the same; the two premisses are not 
each capable of committing the petitio (so too in the second figure), 
because the terms of the negative premiss are not interchangeable. 

35- In scientific proofs petitio principit assumes true proposi- 
tions; in dialectical proofs generally accepted propositions. 


64°29. todto S€ cupBaiver moAAaxds. émiovpBaiver, which ap- 
pears in all the early MSS. except n, is not found elsewhere in any 
work earlier than ps.-A. Rhet. ad Al. (142646), and the ém- would 
have no point here. 

31. wai ci 8a tHv Uorépwv 14 mpdtepov refers to logical priority 
and posteriority. A. thinks of one fact as being prior to another 
when it is the reason or cause of the other; cf. An. Post. 7122, 
where zporépwy and airiwy roi cvupmepdoparos are almost synony- 
mous. 

36-7. pry 7d 8) abtrod ywwordv . . . émyerpy Seicvovar is, in 
Aristotelian idiom, equivalent to 76 py & adrod yrwordyv .. . 
émyetpy Secxvivar. Cf. Met. 1068428 peraBeBAnkds fora. . . els py 
Thy tvxobcay det, Rhet. 136437 6 mavres atpoivrat (xdAXudv eott) Tod 
pn 6 mavtes. 

65°4-7. Step toiodow ... mapaAdAnAwv. P. has a particular 
explanation of this (454. 5-7) BovAovrar yap mapadArrous edbeias 
dio Tob peonuBpwot KvKrov Karaypawar Suvarov <dv>, Kat AapBd- 
vovat onpeiov ws eimetv mpoomimrov mept Td émimedov eéxeivov, Kal 
otrws éxBdAdovar tas evbeias. But we do not know what authority 
he had for this interpretation; the reference may be to any pro- 
posed manner of drawing a parallel to a given line (which involves 
proving two lines to be parallel) which assumed anything that 
cannot be known unless the lines are known to be parallel. 
Euclid’s first proof that two lines are parallel (I. 27) assumes only 
that if a side of a triangle be produced, the exterior angle is 
greater than either of the interior and opposite angles (I. 16), but 
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from 66413-15 ofov tas mapadAjAous cuuminrew . . . ef TO Tplywvov 
éyet wAeious dpbas dvety it seems that some geometer known to A. 
assumed, for the proof of I. 27, that the angles of a triangle = 
two right angles (I. 32), which involves a circulus in probando ; and 
it is probably to this that roaira d . . . mapadAnAwv refers. As 
Heiberg suggests (AbhA. zur Gesch. d. Math. Wissenschaften, xviii. 
19), it may have been this defect in earlier text-books that led 
Euclid to state the axiom of parallels (fifth postulate) and to 
place I. 16 before the proof that the angles of a triangle = two 
right angles. For a full discussion of the subject cf. Heath, 
Mathematics in Aristotle, 27-30. 

10-25. Ei odv... S7Aov. A. here points out the two ways in 
which petitzo principit, may arise in a first-figure syllogism. Let 
the syllogism be All Bis A, AllC is B, Therefore all C is A. (1) 
(*10-19) There is petitio principi if (a4) we assume All B is A when 
this is as unclear as AllC is A, and (8) B is (i) identical with C (i.e. 
if they are two names for the same thing), or (ii) manifestly con- 
vertible with C (as a species is with a differentia peculiar to it) or 
(iii) B is included in the essential nature of C (as a generic character 
is included in the essence of a species). If B andC are convertible 
(this covers cases (i) and (ii)) and we say All B is A, All C is B, 
Therefore all C is A, we are guilty of petitio principi ; for (416-17) 
if we converted All C is B we could equally well prove All B is A 
by means of the other two propositions—All C is A, All BisC, 
Therefore all B is A. 

In 415 the received text has iadpye:. imdpyew is A.’s word for 
the relation of any predicate to its subject, and udpye: is therefore 
too wide here. A closer connexion between subject and predicate 
is clearly intended, and this is rightly expressed by evumdpyet, ‘or 
if B inheres as an element in the essence of C’. P. consistently 
uses evurdpxew in his commentary on the passage (451. 18, 454. 21, 
23, 455.17). The same meaning is conveyed by 7& ézeobai 7@ B tr 
A (‘by A’s necessarily accompanying B’) in 422. An early copyist 
has assimilated évurdpye: here to dadpye: in #16. For confusion in 
the MSS. between the two words cf. An. Post. 7337-8 n., 38, 
84713, 19, 20. 

The general principle is that when one premiss connects identi- 
cal or quasi-identical terms, the other premiss commits a petitzo 
principi ; it is the nature of a genuine inference that neither of the 
premisses should be a tautology, that each should contribute 
something to the proof. 

viv S€ rodto kwAvel, GAA’ obX 6 TpdtTos (17) is difficult. P. 
(455. 2) is probably right in interpreting rofro as 76 py) dvriorpéderv. 
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‘If he does not prove ‘B is A’ from ‘C is A’ (sc. and ‘C is B’), it 
is his failure to convert ‘C is B’, not the mood he is using, that 
prevents his doing so’. Not the mood; for the mood Barbara, 
which he uses when he argues ‘B is A, C is B, Therefore C is A’, 
has been seen in 5735-5815 to permit of the proof of each of its 
premisses from the other premiss and the conclusion, if the terms 
are convertible and are converted. 

If (A. continues in #18-19) we do thus prove All C is A from All 
Bis A and AllC is B, and All B is A from AIIC is A and All B is 
C (got by converting All C is B), we shall just be doing the useless 
thing described above (*1-4)—ringing the changes on three terms 
and proving two out of three propositions, each from the two 
others, which amounts to proving a thing by means of itself. 

(2) “19-25. Similarly we shall have a petitio principit if (a) we 
assume All C is B when this is no clearer than All C is A, and (6) 
(i) A and B are convertible or (ii) A belongs to the essence of B. 
(i) here corresponds to (i) and (ii) above, (ii) to (iii) above. 

Thus where either premiss relates quasi-identical terms, the 
assumption of the other commits a petitio principit. 

20. oUtw TO &€ apxijs, SC. alretaGai dort, OF airetrat. 

24. elpyrac, in 64>34-8. 

26-35. Ei otv . . . cuAAoywopous. A. here considers fpetitio 
principii in the second and third figures, and in negative moods of 
the first figure. He begins by summarizing the two ways in which 
petitio has been described as arising in affirmative moods of the 
first figure—} 7G radrTa 7G atT@ 7} 7H radrov rots adrots tardpyew. 
ravrov Tots atrois refers to case (1) (*10-19), in which an identical 
term A is predicated of quasi-identical terms B, C in a premiss 
and in the conclusion, radra 7G atr@ to case (2) (*19-25), in which 
quasi-identical terms B, A are predicated of an identical term C 
in a premiss and in the conclusion. A study of the paradigms of 
the three figures 


First figure Second figure Third figure 
B is (or is not) A. A is (or is not) B. B is (or is not) A, 
Cis B. C is not (or is) B. Bisc. 
.. C is (or is not) A. .. Cis not A. .”. C is (or is not) A, 


shows that (1) can occur in affirmative and negative moods of the 
first figure (Barbara, Celarent) and of the third (Disamis, Bocardo), 
and (2) in affirmative moods of the first (Barbara, Darii), and in 
moods of the second (which are of course negative) (Camestres, 
Baroco). It is at first sight puzzling to find A. saying that both 
(x) and (2) occur in the second and third figures ; for (1) seems not 
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to occur in the second, nor (2) in the third. But in Cesare (No A is 
B, ANC is B, Therefore no C is A), in saying No A is B we are 
virtually saying No Bis A, and therefore in the major premiss and 
the conclusion may be denying the identical term A of quasi- 
identical terms (case 1)). And in Datisi (All B is A, Some B is C, 
Therefore some C is A), in saying Some B is C we are virtually 
saying Some C is B, and therefore in the minor premiss and the 
conclusion may be asserting quasi-identical terms of the identical 
term C (case (2)). 

Having pointed out the distinction between case (1) and case 
(2), A. proceeds to point out that the affirmative form of each can 
only occur in the first and third figures (since there are no affrma- 
tive moods in the second figure). He designates the negative 
forms of both kinds of petitio by the phrase érav ra adra dad rod 
avrov. We might have expected him to distinguish from this the 
case Oray radrov amo rev atrdy, but the distinction is unnecessary, 
since in denying an identical term of two quasi-identical ones we 
are (since universal negative propositions are simply convertible) 
virtually denying them of it. Finally, he points out that in 
negative syllogisms the two premisses are not alike capable of 
committing a petitio. Since the terms of a negative premiss can- 
not be quasi-identical, it is only in the negative premiss that a 
petitio can be committed. 

27. Stav, SC. rairo yéevyrat. 


CHAPTERS 17, 18 
Fallacy of false cause 


65°38. The objection ‘that is not what the falsity depends on’ 
arises in the case of reductio ad impossibile, when one attacks the 
main proposition established by the reductio. For if one does not 
deny this proposition one does not say ‘that is not what the falsity 
depends on’, but ‘one of the premisses must have been false’; nor 
does the charge arise in cases of ostensive proof, since such a proof 
does not use as a premiss the counter-thesis which the opponent is 
maintaining. 

bg. Further, when one has disproved a proposition ostensively 
no one can say ‘the conclusion does not depend on the supposi- 
tion’ ; we can say this only when, the supposition being removed, 
the conclusion none the less follows from the remaining premisses, 
which cannot happen in ostensive proof, since there if the premiss 
is removed the syllogism disappears. 

g. The charge arises, then, in relation to reductio, i.e. when the 
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supposition is so related to the impossible conclusion that the 
latter follows whether the former is made or not.” 

13- (1) The most obvious case is that in which there is no 
syllogistic nexus between the supposition and the impossible con- 
clusion ; e.g. if one tries to prove that the diagonal of the square 
is incommensurate with the side by applying Zeno’s argument and 
showing that if the diagonal were commensurate with the side 
motion would be impossible. 

21. (2) A second case is that in which the impossible conclusion 
is syllogistically connected with the assumption, but the im- 
possibility does not depend on the assumption. (a) Suppose that 
B is assumed to be A, Ito be B, and 4 to be I, but in fact 4 is 
not B. If when we cut out A the other premisses remain, the 
premiss ‘B is A’ is not the cause of the falsity. 

28. (b) Suppose that B is assumed to be A, A to be E, and E to 
be Z, but in fact A is not Z. Here too the impossibility remains 
when the premiss ‘B is A’ has been cut out. 

32. For a reductio to be sound, the impossibility must be con- 
nected with the terms of the original assumption ‘B is A’; (a) 
with its predicate when the movement is downward (for if it is 4’s 
being A that is impossible, the elimination of A removes the false 
conclusion), (5) with its subject when the movement is upward 
(if it is B’s being Z that is impossible, the elimination of B removes 
the impossible conclusion). So too if the syllogisms are negative. 

6621. Thus when the impossibility is not connected with the 
original terms, the falsity of the conclusion is not due to the 
original assumption. But (3) even when it is so connected, may 
not the falsity of the conclusion fail to be due to the assumption? 
If we had assumed that K (not B) is A, and lis K, and 4 is I, 
the impossible conclusion ‘4 is A’ may remain (and similarly if 
we had taken terms in the upward direction). Therefore the 
impossible conclusion does not depend on the assumption that 
Bis A. ‘ 

8. No; the charge of false cause does not arise when the sub- 
stitution of a different assumption leads equally to the impossible 
conclusion, but only when, the original assumption being elimi- 
nated, the remaining premisses yield the same impossible conclu- 
sion. There is nothing absurd in supposing that the same false 
conclusion may result from different false premisses ; parallels will 
meet if either the interior angle is greater than the exterior, or a 
triangle has angles whose sum is greater than two right angles. 

16. A false conclusion depends on the first false assumption 
on which it is based. Every syllogism depends either on its two 
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premisses or on more than two. If a false conclusion depends on 
two, one or both must be false; if on more—e.g. [on A and B, 
and these on 4 and £, and Zand H, respectively—one of the 
premisses of the prosyllogisms must be false, and the conclusion 
and its falsity must depend on it and its falsity. 


65*38—53. To S€ py mapa todro . . . dvtidnow. A. makes two 
points here about the incidence of the objection ‘that is not the 
cause of the falsity’. Suppose that someone wishes to maintain 
the thesis NoC is A, on the strength of the data No Bis A, AllC 
is B. (1) He may use a reductio ad imposstbile: ‘If some C is A, 
then since all C is B, some B will be A. But in fact no B is A. 
Therefore Some C is A must be false, and NoC is A true.’ Now, 
A. maintains, a casual hearer, hearing the conclusion drawn that 
some B is A, and knowing that no B is A, will simply say ‘one of 
your premisses must have been wrong’ (1-3). Only a second 
disputant, interested in contradicting the thesis which was being 
proved by the reductzo, i.e. in maintaining that some C is A (*40- 
by), will make the objection ‘Some B is A is no doubt false, but 
not because Some C is A is false’. (2) The first disputant may 
infer ostensively: ‘No B is A, All C is B, Therefore no C is A’, 
and this gives no scope for the objection od wapa rotro, because 
the ostensive proof, unlike the reductio, does not use as a premiss 
the proposition Some C is A, which the second disputant is main- 
taining in opposition to the first (63-4). 

by-3. 17 eis 1o GSuvarov ... év TH Sevouon, sc. dzodei~e (cf. 
62629). 

8-9. dvaipeBeions yap . . . suAAoytopos. 7 Odors means, as 
usual in A. (cf. >14, 6642, 8) the assumption, and 6 zpos tavryy 
avAdoyiopds is ‘the syllogism related to it’, i.e. based on it. 

15-16. Smep etpyrat... Tom«ots, ie. in Soph. El. 167%21-36 
(cf. 168b22—5, 181*31~-5). 

17-19. olovei... 48uvarov. Heath thinks that this ‘may point 
to some genuine attempt to prove the incommensurability of the 
diagonal by means of a real “‘infinite regression” of Zeno’s type’ 
(Mathematics in Aristotle, 30-3). But it is equally possible that 
the example A. takes is purely imaginary. 

18-19. tov Zyvwvos Adyov ... «iveto8ar. For the argument 
cf. Phys. 23321-3, 239>5-240718, 2634-11. 

24-8. olov ei... UwoBeow. If we assume that Bis A, Tis B, 
and 4 is I’, and if not only ‘4 is A’ but also ‘4 is B’ is false, the 
cause of the falsity of ‘4 is A’ is to be found not in the falsity 
of ‘Bis A’ but in that of ‘is B’ or in that of ‘dis I’. 
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66*5. to aSdvarov, sc. that 4 is A. 

5-6. Spoiws ¢ . . . Spous, ie. if we had assumed that B is 
4, and 4 is E, and E is Z, the impossible conclusion ‘B is Z’ 
might remain. 

7, rourou, the assumption that Bis A. 

8-15. 7 TO pr Svros ... Sueiv; For 7 introducing the answer 
to a suggestion cf. An. Post. 99*2, Soph. El. 17725, 178431. 

13~15. ofov tas mapaAAnAous .. . Sueiv. As Heiberg (Abh. 
zur Gesch. d. Math. Wissenschaften, xviii. 18-19) remarks, the first 
conditional clause refers to the proposition which appears as 
Euc. i. 28 (‘if a straight line falling on two straight lines makes the 
exterior angle equal to the interior and opposite angle on the 
same side of the straight line . . . the straight lines will be parallel’), 
while the second refers to Euc. 1. 27 (‘if a straight line falling on 
two straight lines makes the alternate angles equal, the straight 
lines will be parallel’), since only in some pre-Euclidean proof 
of this proposition, not in the proof of i. 28, can the sum of the 
angles of a triangle have played a part. Cf. 654-7 n. 

16-24. ‘O S& WevSrs ... fedSos. Chapter 18 continues the 
treatment of the subject dealt with in the previous chapter, viz. 
the importance of finding the premiss that is really responsible 
for the falsity of a conclusion ; if the premisses that immediately 
precede the conclusion have themselves been derived from prior 
premisses, at least one of the latter must be false. 

19-20. é§ dAnfav . . . cuAAcyiopds refers back to 53>11-25. 


CHAPTERS 19, 20 


Devices to be used against an opponent in argument 


66°25. To guard against having a point proved against us we 
should, when the arguer sets forth his argument without stating 
his conclusions, guard against admitting premisses containing the 
same terms, because without a middle term syllogism is impossible. 
How we ought to look out for the middle term is clear, because we 
know what kind of conclusion can be proved in each figure. We 
shall not be caught napping because we know how we are sustain- 
ing our own side of the argument. 

33. In attack weshould try to conceal what in defence we should 
guard against. (1) We should not immediately draw the conclu- 
sions of our prosyllogisms. (2) We should ask the opponent to 
admit not adjacent premisses but those that have no common 
term. (3) If the syllogism has one middle term only, we should 
start with it and thus escape the respondent’s notice. 
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bg. Since we know what relations of the terms make a 
syllogism possible, it is also clear under what conditions refutation 
is possible. If we say Yes to everything, or No to one question 
and Yes to another, refutation is possible. For from such admis- 
sions a syllogism can be made, and if its conclusion is opposite to 
our thesis we shall have been refuted. 

11. If we say No to everything, we cannot be refuted ; for there 
cannot be a syllogism with both premisses negative, and therefore 
there cannot be a refutation ; for if there is a refutation there must 
be a syllogism, though the converse is not true. So too if we make 
no universal admission. 


66%25~32 may be compared with the treatment of the same 
subject in Top. viii. 4, and 66%33—53 with Top. viii. 1-3. 

6627-8. éweidnrep iopev . . . yiverat, cf. 40630-41420. 

29-32. ws 5é Sei... Adyov. To take two examples given by 
Pacius, (1) if the respondent is defending a negative thesis, he need 
not hesitate to admit two propositions which have the same 
predicate, since the second figure cannot prove an affirmative 
conclusion. (2) If he is defending a particular negative thesis 
(Some S is not P), he should decline to admit propositions of the 
form All M is P, All S is M, since these will involve the conclusion 
All S is P. We shall not be caught napping because we know 
the lines on which we are conducting our defence (és bwdyopev 
tov Adyov). dméxupev, ‘how we are to defend our thesis’, would 
perhaps be more natural, and would be an easy emendation. 

37. Gpeoa here has the unusual but quite proper sense ‘pro- 
positions that have no middle term in common’. This reading, 
as Waitz observes, is supported by P.’s phrase dowvaprijrous elvat 
Tas mpordacets (460. 28). 

br-3. ndv 8 évos . . . dtroxptvopevov. A. has in mind an 
argument in the first figure. If we want to make the argument 
as clear as possible we shall either begin with the major and say 
‘A belongs to B, B belongs to C, Therefore A belongs to C’, or 
with the minor and say ‘C is B, B is A, Therefore C is A’. There- 
fore if we want to make the argument as obscure as possible we 
shall avoid these methods of statement and say either ‘B belongs 
to C, A belongs to B, Therefore A belongs to C’, or ‘B is A, 
C is B, Therefore C is A’. 

4-17. "Erei 8... cuAXoyiopod. Chapter 20 is really continuous 
with that which precedes. A. returns to the subject dealt with 
in the first paragraph of the latter, viz. how to avoid making 
admissions that will enable an opponent to refute our thesis. An 
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elenchus is a syllogism proving the contradictory of a thesis that 
has been maintained (611). Therefore if the maintainer of the 
thesis makes no affirmative admission, or if he makes no universal 
admission, he cannot be refuted, because a syllogism must have 
at least one affirmative and one universal premiss, as was main- 
tained in i. 24. 

66°9-10. ci rd Keipevov . . . cupmepdopan. évavriov is used 
here not in the strict sense of ‘contrary’, but in the wider sense 
of ‘opposite’. A thesis is refuted by a syllogism which proves 
either its contrary or its contradictory. 

12-13. ob yap... dvrwv, cf. 416. 

14-15. ei pév yap... EAXeyxov. The precise point of this is 
not clear. A. may only mean that every refutation is a syllogism 
but not vice versa, since a refutation presupposes the maintenance 
of a thesis by an opponent. Or he may mean that there is not 
always, answering to a syllogism in a certain figure, a refutation 
in the same figure, since, while the second figure can prove a 
negative, it cannot prove an affirmative, and, while the third 
figure can prove a particular proposition, it cannot prove the 
opposite universal proposition. 

15-17. dcattus S€ .. . cuAAoyiopod, cf. 4156-27. 


CHAPTER 21 


How ignorance of a conclusion can coexist with knowledge of the 
premisses 


66518. As we may err in the setting out of our terms, so may 
we in our thought about them. (1) If the same predicate belongs 
immediately to more than one subject, we may know it belongs 
to one and think it does not belong to the other. Let both B and 
C be A, and D be both Band C. If one thinks that all Bis A and 
all Dis B, and that noC is A and all D isC, one will both know 
and fail to know that D is A. 

26. (2) If A belongs to B, B toC, and C to D, and someone 
supposes that all Bis A and noC is A, he will both know that all 
D is A and think it is not. 

30. Does he not claim, then, in case (2) that what he knows he 
does not think? He knows in a sense that A belongs to C through 
the middle term B, knowing the particular fact by virtue of his 
universal knowledge, so that what in a sense he knows, he main- 
tains that he does not even think; which is impossible. 

34- In case (1) he cannot think that all B is A and noC is A, 
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and that all Dis B and all Dis C. To do so, he must be having 
wholly or partly contrary major premisses. For if he supposes 
that everything that is B is A, and knows that D is B, he knows 
that Dis A. And again if he thinks that nothing that is C is A, 
he thinks that no member of a class (C), one member of which 
(D) is B, is A. And to think that everything that is bb has a 
certain attribute, and that a particular thing that is B has it not, 
is wholly or partly self-contrary. 

675. We cannot think thus, but we may think one premiss 
about each of the middle terms, or one about one and both about 
the other, e.g. that all Bis A and all D is B, and that noC is A. 

8. Then our error is like that which arises about particular 
things in the following case. If all Bis A and allC is B, all C will 
be A. If then one knows that all that is B is A, one knows that 
C is A. But one may not know that C exists, e.g. if A is ‘having 
angles equal to two right angles’, B triangle, and C a sensible 
triangle. If one knows that every triangle has angles equal to two 
right angles but does not think that C exists, one will both know 
and not know the same thing. For ‘knowing that every triangle 
has this property’ is ambiguous; it may mean having the universal 
knowledge, or having knowledge about each particular instance. 
It is in the first sense that one knows that C has the property, 
and in the second sense that one fails to know it, so that one is 
not in two contrary states of mind about C. 

21. This is like the doctrine of the Meno that learning is 
recollecting. We do not know the particular fact beforehand; we 
acquire the knowledge at the same moment as we are led on to the 
conclusion, and this is like an act of recognition. There are things 
we know instantaneously, e.g. we know that a figure has angles 
equal to two right angles, once we know it is a triangle. 

27. By universal knowledge we apprehend the particulars, 
without knowing them by the kind of knowledge appropriate to 
them, so that we may be mistaken about them, but not with an 
etror contrary to our knowledge ; we have the universal knowledge, 
we err as regards the particular knowledge. 

30. So too in case (1). Our error with regard to the middle 
term C is not contrary to our knowledge in respect of the syllo- 
gism ; nor is our thought about the two middle terms self-contrary. 

33- Indeed, there is nothing to prevent a man’s knowing that 
all Bis A and all C is B, and yet thinking that C is not A (e.g. 
knowing that every mule is barren and that this is a mule, and 
thinking that this animal is pregnant) ; for he does not know that 
C is A unless he surveys the two premisses together. 
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37. A fortiori a man may err if he knows the major premiss 
and not the minor, which is the position when our knowledge is 
merely general. We know no sensible thing when it has passed 
out of cur perception, except in the sense that we have the 
universal knowledge and possess the knowledge appropriate to the 
particular, without exercising it. 

63. For ‘knowing’ has three senses—universal, particular, and 
actualized—and there are three corresponding kinds of error. 
Thus there is nothing to prevent our knowing and being in error 
about the same thing, only not so that one is contrary to the 
other. This is what happens where one knows both premisses and 
has not studied them before. When a man thinks the mule is 
pregnant he has not the actual knowledge that it is barren, nor is 
his error contrary to the knowledge he has; for the error contrary 
to the universal knowledge would be a belief reached by syllogism. 

12. Aman who thinks (a) that to be good is to be evil is think- 
ing (5) that the same thing is being good and being evil. Let 
being good be A, being evil B, being good C. He who thinks that 
B is the same as C will think that C is B and B is A, and therefore 
also that C is A. For just as, if B had been true of that of whichC 
is true, and A true of that of which B is true, A would have been 
true of that of which C is true, so too one who believed the first two 
of these things would believe the third. Or again, just as, if C 
is the same as B, and B as A, C is the same as A, so too with the 
believing of these propositions. 

22. Thus a man must be thinking (8) if he is thinking (a). But 
presumably the premiss, that a man can think being good to be 
being evil, is false; a man can only think that per accodens (as 
may happen in many ways). But the question demands better 
treatment. 


A.’s object in this chapter is to discuss various cases in which 
it seems at first sight as if a man were at the same time knowing 
a certain proposition and thinking its opposite—which would be 
a breach of the law of contradiction, since he would then be 
characterized by opposite conditions at the same time. In every 
case, A. maintains, he is not knowing that Bis A and thinking 
that B is not A, in such a way that the knowing is opposite to and 
incompatible with the thinking. 

Maier (ii. a. 434 n. 3) may be right in considering ch. 2r a later 
addition, especially in view of the close parallelism between 
67*8-26 and An. Post. 71*17-30. Certainly the chapter has no 
close connexion with what precedes or with what follows. 
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A. considers first (6620-6) a case in which an attribute A 
belongs directly both to B and to C, and both B and C belong 
to all D. Then if some one knows (622; in 24 A. says ‘thinks’, 
and the chapter is somewhat marred by a failure to distinguish 
knowledge from true opinion) that all B is A and all D is B, 
and thinks that no C is A and all DisC, he will be both knowing 
and failing to know an identical subject D in respect to its 
relation to an identical attribute A. The question is whether 
this is possible. 

A. turns next (26-34) to a case in which not two syllogisms 
but one sorites is involved. If all Bis A, and all C is B, and all 
D is C, and one judged that all B is A but also that no C is A, 
one would at the same time know (A. again fails to distinguish 
knowledge from true opinion) that all D is A (because all B is A, 
all C is B, and all D is C) and judge that no D is A (because one 
would be judging that noC is A and that all Dis C). The intro- 
duction of D here is unnecessary (it is probably due to the presence 
of a fourth term D in the case previously considered) ; the question 
is whether one can at the same time judge that Bis A andC is B, 
and that C is not A. Is not one who claims that he can do this 
claiming that he can know what he does not even think? Cer- 
tainly he knows in a sense that C is A, because this is involved 
in the knowledge that all Bis A and allC is B. But it is plainly 
impossible that one should know what he does not even judge 
to be true. 

A. now (°34-678) returns to the first case. One cannot, he 
says, at the same time judge that all B is A and all Dis B, and 
that no C is A and all DisC. For then our major premisses must 
be ‘contrary absolutely or in part’, i.e. ‘contrary or contradictory’ 
(cf. dAn Pevdys, emi re Yevdyjs in 5421-4). A. does not stop to ask 
which they are. In fact the major premisses (All B is A, NoC 
is A) are only (by implication) contradictory, since No C is A, 
coupled with All D is C and All D is B, implies only that some B 
is not A, not that no Bis A. 

But, A. continues (675-8), while we cannot be believing all four 
premisses, we may be believing one premiss from each pair, 
or even both from one pair, and one from the other; e.g. we may 
be judging that all B is A and all D is B, and that noC is A. 
So long as we do not also judge that all D is C and therefore that 
no D is A, no difficulty arises. 

The error here, says A. (88-21), is like that which arises when 
we know a major premiss All B is A, but through failure to 
recognize that a particular thing C is B, fail to recognize that it is 
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A; i.e. the type of error already referred to in 6626-34. In both 
cases the thinker grasps a major premiss but through ignorance 
of the appropriate minor fails to draw the appropriate conclusion. 
If all C is in fact B, in knowing that all B is A one knows by 
implication that all C is A, but one need not know it explicitly, 
and therefore the knowledge that all B is A can coexist with 
ignorance of C’s being A, and even with the belief that no C is 
A, without involving us in admitting that a man may be in two 
opposite states of mind at once. 

This reminds A. (#21-30) of a famous argument on the subject 
of implicit knowledge, viz. the argument in the Meno (81 b-86 b) 
where a boy who does not know geometry is led to see the truth 
of a geometrical proposition as involved in certain simple facts 
which he does know, and Plato concludes that learning is merely 
remembering something known in a previous existence. A. does 
not draw Plato’s conclusion; no previous actual knowledge, he 
says, but only implicit knowledge, is required; that being given, 
mere confrontation with a particular case enables us to draw the 
particular conclusion. 

A. now recurs (#30-3) to the case stated in 6620-6, where two 
terms are in fact connected independently by means of two middle 
terms. Here, he says, no more than in the case where only one 
middle term is involved, is the error into which we may fall 
contrary to or incompatible with the knowledge we possess. The 
erroneous belief that no C is A (1 xara 76 xécov aza7y) is not 
incompatible with knowledge of the syllogism All B is A, All 
D is B, Therefore all D is A (#31-2); nor @ forttort is belief that 
no C is A incompatible with knowledge that all B is A (#32-3). 

A. now (#33-7) takes a further step. Hitherto (66534-6735) he 
has maintained that we cannot at the same time judge that all 
Bis A and all D is B, and that noC is A and all D isC, because 
that would involve us in thinking both that all D is A and that 
no Dis A. But, he now points out, it is quite possible to know 
both premisses of a syllogism and believe the opposite of the con- 
clusion, if only we fail to see the premisses in their connexion ; 
and a fortiort possible to believe the opposite of the conclusion if 
we only know one of the premisses (437-9). 

A. has already distinguished between 7 xaoAou émorjyn, 
knowledge of a universal truth, and 7 xa? exacrov (#18, 20), 4) Tv 
Kata pépos (223), OF 7 otxeta (227), knowledge of the corresponding 
particular truths. He now adds a third kind, 7 7@ évepyetv. This 
further distinction is to be explained by the reference in *39-2 
to the case in which we have already had perceptual awareness 
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of a particular but it has passed out of our ken. Then, says A., 
we have 7 oixela émorjun as well as 7 xafddov, but not 7 ra 
évepyeiv; i.e. we have a potential awareness that the particular 
thing has the attribute in question, but not actual awareness of 
this; that comes only when perception or memory confronts us 
anew with a particular instance. Thus we may know that all 
mules are barren, and even have known this to be true of certain 
particular mules, and yet may suppose (as a result of incorrect 
observation) a particular mule to be in foal. Such a belief (bro—11) 
is not contrary to and incompatible with the knowledge we have. 
Contrariety would arise only if we had a syllogism leading to the 
belief that this mule is in foal. A., however, expresses himself 
loosely ; for belief in such a syllogism would be incompatible not 
with belief in the major premiss (7 xa@dAov, >11) of the true 
syllogism but with belief in that whole syllogism. Belief in both 
the true and the false syllogism would be the position already 
described m 66>24-8 as impossible. 

From considering whether two opposite judgements can be 
made at the same time by the same person, A. passes (6712-26) 
to consider whether a self-contradictory judgement, such as 
‘goodness is badness’, can be made. He reduces the second case 
to the first, by pointing out that if any one judges that goodness 
is the same as badness, he is judging both that goodness ts badness 
and that badness is goodness, and therefore, by a syllogism in 
which the minor term is identical with the major, that goodness is 
goodness, and thus being himself in incompatible states. The fact 
is, he points out, that no one can judge that goodness is badness, 
ef py Kara ovpfeBnxds (023-5). By this A. must mean, if he is 
speaking strictly, that it is possible to judge, not that that which 
is in itself good may per accidens be bad, but that that which is 
in itself goodness may in a certain connexion be badness. But 
whether this is really possible, he adds, is a question which needs 
further consideration. 

The upshot of the whole matter is that in neither of the cases 
stated in 6620-6, 26-34 can there be such a coexistence of error 
with knowledge, or of false with true opinion, as would involve 
our being in precisely contrary and incompatible states of mind 
with regard to one and the same proposition. 

66>18-19. kafamep év 17 Bécer .. . drratrwpefa. The reference 
is to errors in reasoning due to not formulating our syllogism 
correctly—the errors discussed in i. 32-44; cf. in particular 
47>15-47 arardcOa: . . . mapa THY Spowrnta Tis TOY Gpwr Bécews 
(where confusion about the quantity of the terms is in question) 
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and similar phrases ib. 40-482, 4927-8, bro-z1, 50%11-13. Error 
év TH Géce. rGv Spwv is in general that which arises because the 
propositions we use in argument cannot be formulated in one of 
the valid moods of syllogism. The kind of error A. is now to 
examine-is rather loosely described as xara rHv brddnyuw. It is 
error not due to incorrect reasoning, but to belief in a false pro- 
position. The general problem is, in what conditions belief in a 
false proposition can coexist with knowledge of true premisses 
which entail its falsity, without involving the thinker’s being 
in two opposites states at once. 

26. ra é« tis aris ouoToLyias, ie. terms related as super- 
ordinates and subordinates. 

32. 1TH KabdAou, sc. emornyn, cf. 67418. 

67712. dyvoeiv 76 [ Sn Eom. trorkdBo . . . dv tis pay elvar 
ro I (414—15) is used as if it expressed the same situation, and éay 
eiSdpev ort tplywrov (225) as if it expressed the opposite. Thus A. 
does not distinguish between (1) not knowing that the particular 
figure exists, (2) thinking it does not exist, (3) not knowing that 
the middle term is predicable of it. He fails to distinguish two 
situations, (2) that in which the particular figure in question is 
not being perceived, and we have no opinion about it (expressed 
by (r)), (8) that in which it is being perceived but not recognized 
to be a triangle (expressed by (3)). The loose expression (2) is 
due to A.’s having called the minor term ato@yrov tpiywrov 
instead of aio@yrov oyfjpa. Thus thinking that the particular 
figure is not a triangle (one variety of situation (5)) comes to be 
expressed as ‘thinking that the particular sensible triangle does 
not exist’. 

17. 8u6 dpBais, sc. Exet Tas ywrias toas. 

23. dpa rH éraywyf, ‘simultaneously with our being led on 
to the conclusion’. For this sense cf. An. Post. 71420 ott 5€é Tdd€ 
TO ev TO HuixvkAiw tplywrov éorw, dpa éraydpevos eyviiproev (cf. 
Top. 111538), There is no reference to induction; the reasoning 
involved is deductive. 

27. TH... KabdAou, sc. emornun, cf. 66532 n. 

29. atardo@ar S€ tHv Kara pépos. The MSS. have 77, but 
7yv must be right—‘fall into the particular error’. Cf. An. Post. 
74° drarwpeba S€ tavrqy TH anaryy. 

b2. 7 KadAou, sc. eioracGat, cf. 66532 n. 

23. Todro, i.e. that a man can think the same thing to be the 
essence of good and the essence of evil. 7é zpa@rov, i.e. that a man 
can think the essence of good to be the essence of evil (b12). 
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CHAPTER 22 


Rules for the use of convertible terms and of alternative terms, and for 
the comparison of desirable and wndesirable objects 


67°27. (A) (a) When the extreme terms are convertible, the 
middle term must be convertible with each of them. For if A is 
true of C because B is A and C is B, then if AllC is A is convert- 
ible, (2) All C is B, All A is C, and therefore all A is B, and (8) 
All A isC, All B is A, and therefore all B is C. 

32. (b) IfnoC is A because no B is A and all C is B, then (a) 
if No B is A is convertible, all C is B, no A is B, and therefore 
no A isC; (f) if AllC is Bis convertible, No Bis A is convertible ; 
(y) if No C is A, as well as AllC is B, is convertible, No B is A is 
convertible. This is the only one of the three conversions which 
starts by assuming the converse of the conclusion, as in the case 
of the affirmative syllogism. 

6823. (B) (a) If A and B are convertible, and so are C and D, 
and everything must be either A or C, everything must be either 
B or D. For since what is A is B and what is C is D, and every- 
thing is either A or C and not both, everything must be either B 
or D and not both; two syllogisms are combined in the proof. 

1x. (b) If everything is either A or B, and either C or D, and 
not both, then if A and C are convertible, so are Band D. For if 
any D is not B, it must be A, and therefore C. Therefore it must 
be both C and D; which is impossible. E.g. if ‘ungenerated’ and 
‘imperishable’ are convertible, so are ‘generated’ and ‘perishable’. 

16. (C) (a) When all B is A, and all C is A, and nothing else 
is A, and allC is B, A and B must be convertible; for since A is 
predicated only of B and C, and B is predicated both of itself and 
of C, B is predicable of everything that is A, except A itself. 

21. (b) When all C is A and is B, and C is convertible with B, 
all B must be A, because all C is A and all BisC. 

25. (1) When of two opposites A is more desirable than B, and 
D similarly is more desirable than C, then if A+C is more desir- 
able than B+ D, A is more desirable than D. For A is just as 
much to be desired as B is to be avoided; and C is just as much to 
be avoided as D is to be desired. If then (a) A and D were equally 
to be desired, B andC would be equally to be avoided. And there- 
fore A+C would be just as much to be desired as B4+ D. Since 
they are more to be desired than B+ D, A is not just as much to 
be desired as D. 

33. But if (6) D were more desirable than A, B would be less to 
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be avoided than C, the less to be avoided being the opposite of the 
less to be desired. But a greater good-+a lesser evil are more 
desirable than a lesser good-+a greater evil ; therefore B-+ D would 
be more desirable than A+C. But it is not. Therefore A is more 
desirable than D, and C less to be avoided than B. 

39. If then every lover in virtue of his love would prefer that 
his beloved should be willing to grant a favour (A) and yet not 
grant it (C), rather than that he should grant it (D) and yet not 
be willing to grant it (B), A is preferable to D. In love, therefore, 
to receive affection is preferable to being granted sexual inter- 
course, and the former rather than the latter is the object of love. 
And if it is the object of love, it is its end. Therefore sexual 
intercourse is either not an end or an end only with a view to 
receiving affection. And so with all other desires and arts. 


The first part of this chapter (67527-6873) discusses a question 
similar to that discussed in chs. 5-7, viz. reciprocal proof. But the 
questions are not the same. In those chapters A. was discussing 
the possibility of proving one of the premisses of an original 
syllogism by assuming the conclusion and the converse of the 
other premiss; and original syllogisms in all three figures were 
considered. Here he discusses the possibility of proving the 
converse of one of the propositions of an original syllogism by 
assuming a second and the converse of the third, or the converses 
of both the others; and only original syllogisms in the first figure 
are considered. 

The rest of the chapter adds a series of detached rules dealing 
with relations of equivalence, alternativeness, predicability, or 
preferability, between terms. The last section (68#25-7) is dia- 
lectical in nature and closely resembles the discussion in Top. 
iil. 1-4. 

67°27-8. “Orav 8... Gpdw. This applies only to syllogisms in 
Barbara (528-32). A. says émi rot pu) Umdpyew Woavrws (32), but 
this means only that conversion is possible also with syllogisms 
in Celarent ; only in one of the three cases discussed in >34-68#1 
does the conversion assume the converse of the conclusion, as 
in the case of Barbara. 

32-6823. Kai éri rod pr Srdpyew ... sudAoyropod. If we 
start as A. does with a syllogism of the form No B is A, All C is 
B, Therefore no C is A, only three conversions are possible: (1) 
AC is B, No A is B, Therefore no A isC; (2) All BisC, NoC is 
A, Therefore no A is B; (3) All Bis C, No A is C, Therefore no 
A is B. >34-6 refers to the first of these conversions. 537-8 is 
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dificult. The vulgate reading, cai ef ri Bro I avriorpéper, cai 
t@ A avtiorpéger, gives the invalid inference All B is C, No B is 
A, Therefore no A is C. We must read either (a) kai ef 7@ B 7d 
I’ dvrvorpéper, cat 76 A dvtiotpéger (or dvriorpéer), or (6) Kai ef 
70 Bra T dvriotpéger, cai t@ A avtvotpéeper (or dvrvorpeper), either 
of which readings gives the valid inference (2) above. 238-6841 is 
also difficult. The vulgate reading xat ef ré6 I’ mpos 16 A ayti- 
orpeger gives the invalid inference AllC is B, No A isC, Therefore 
no A is B. In elucidating this conversion, A. explicitly assumes 
not All C is B, but its converse (@ yap ro B, 76 I’). The passage 
is cured by inserting xai in 538; we then get the valid inference 
(3) above. The reading thus obtained shows that ro I must be 
the subject also of the protasis in 637, and confirms reading (a) 
above against reading ‘(6). 

On this interpretation, the statement in 6871-3 must be taken 
to mean that only the last of the three conversions starts by 
converting the conclusion, as both the conversions of the affirma- 
tive syllogism did, in 428-32. 

6873-16. MdAw ei... dSdvarov. A. here states two rules. If 
we describe as alternatives two terms one or other of which must 
be true of everything, and both of which cannot be true of any- 
thing, the two rules are as follows: (1) If A and B are convertible, 
and C and D are convertible, then if A and C are alternative, 
B and D are alternative (3-8); (2) If A and B are alternative, 
and C and D are alternative, then if A and C are convertible, 
"B and D are convertible (11-16). A. has varied his symbols by 
making B and C change places. If we adopt a single symbolism 
for both rules; we may formulate them thus: If A and B are 
convertible, and A and C are alternative, then (1a) if C and D 
are convertible, B and D are alternative; (2a) if B and D are 
alternative, C and D are convertible; so that the second rule is 
the converse of the first. 

Between the two rules the MSS. place an example (#8-11): 
If the ungenerated is imperishable and vice versa, the generated 
must be perishable and vice versa. But, as P. saw (469. 14-17), 
this illustrates rule (2), not rule (1), for the argument is plainly 
this: «Since ‘generated’ and ‘ungenerated’ are alternatives, and 
so are ‘perishable’ and ‘imperishable’>, if ‘ungenerated’ and 
‘imperishable’ are convertible, so are ‘generated’ and ‘perishable’. 
Pacius has the example in its right place, after the second rule, 
and since he makes no comment on this we may assume that it 
stood so in the text he used. 

It remains doubtful whether 8vo yap ovAdoyiopol ovyKewrat 
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(#10) should come after dua in *8, as Pacius takes it, or after 
advvarov in #16, as P. (469. 18-470. 3) takes it. On the first hypo- 
thesis the two arguments naturally suggested by *6-8 are (1) 
Since all A is B and all C is D, and everything is A or C, every- 
thing is B or D, (2) Since all A is B and all C is D, and nothing 
is both A and C, nothing is both B and D. But the second of 
these arguments is clearly a bad one, and the arguments intended 
must rather be Since A is convertible with B, and C with D, 
(t) What must be A or C must be B or D, Everything must be 
A or C, Therefore everything must be B or D, (2) What cannot 
be both A and C cannot be both B and D, Nothing can be both 
A and C, Therefore nothing can be both B and D. 

On the second hypothesis the two arguments are presumably 
those stated in *14-15: (1) Since A and B are alternative, any 
D that is not B must be A, (2) Since A and C are convertible, 
any D that is A must be C—which it cannot be, since C and D 
are alternative ; thus all D must be B. 

On the whole it seems best to place the words where Pacius 
places them, and adopt the second interpretation suggested on 
that hypothesis. 

16-21. “Orav 8 ...A. The situation contemplated here is that 
in which B is the only existing species of a genus A which is 
notionally wider than B, and C is similarly the only subspecies 
of the species B. Then, though A is predicable of C as well as 
of B, it is not wider than but coextensive with B, and B will be 
predicable of everything of which A is predicable, except A 
itself (220-1). It is not predicable of A, because a species is not 
predicable of its genus (Cat. 2521). This is not because a genus is 
wider than any of its species; for in the present case it is not 
wider. It is because 70 el30s tod yévous paAAov ovaia (Cat. 2622), so 
that in predicating the spécies of the genus you would be reversing 
the natural order of predication, as you are when you say ‘this 
white thing is a log’ instead of ‘this log is white’. The latter is 
true predication, the former predication only in a qualified sense 
(An. Post. 8341-18). 

21-5. waAw Srav ... B. This section states a point which 
is very simple in itself, but interesting because it deals with 
the precise situation that arises in the inductive syllogism 
(>15-24). The point is that when all C is A, and all C is B, and 
C is convertible with B, then all B is A. 

39-41. ci 84... 1d xapiferOar. With eAoiro we must ‘under- 
stand’ aor. 

56-7. kai yap... otws, ie. in any system of desires, and in 
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particular in the pursuit of any art, there is a supreme object of 
desire to which the other objects of desire are related as means 
toend. Cf. Eth. Nic. i. 1. 


CHAPTER 23 


Induction 


6858. The relations of terms in respect of convertibility and of 
preferability are now clear. We next proceed to show that not 
only dialectical and demonstrative arguments proceed by way of 
the three figures, but also rhetorical arguments and indeed any 
attempt to produce conviction. For all conviction is produced 
either by syllogism or by induction. 

15- Induction, i.e. the syllogism arising from induction, con- 
sists of proving the major term of the middle term by means of 
the minor. Let A be ‘long-lived’, B ‘gall-less’, C the particular 
long-lived animals (e.g. man, the horse, the mule). Then all C is 
A, and all C is B, therefore if C is convertible with B, all B must 
be A, as we have proved before. C must be the sum of ail the 
particulars ; for induction requires that. 

30. Such a syllogism establishes the unmediable premiss ; for 
where there is a middle term between two terms, syllogism con- 
nects them by means of the middle term; where there is not, it 
connects them by induction. Induction is in a sense opposed to 
syllogism ; the latter connects major with minor by means of the 
middle term, the former connects major with middle by means of 
the minor. Syllogism by way of the middle term is prior and more 
intelligible by nature, syllogism by induction is more obvious to us. 


In considering the origin of the use of éraywy7 as a technical 
term, we must take account of the various passages in which 
A. uses érdyew with a logical significance. We must note (1) a 
group of passages in which ézdyew is used in the passive with a 
personal subject. In An. Post. 71220 we have dri 5€ rd8e 70 ev 
TH Tucxvedw tpiywvov eorw, dua emaydpevos eyvuipwoev. That 
éraydpevos iS passive is indicated by the occurrence in the same 
passage (ib. 24) of the words zpiv 8” érayOjvat 7 AaBeiv avAAoytopdv 
TpoTrov peév Twa lows paréov eriaracbat, tpdrov 8’ dAXov ov. Again 
in An. Post. 8155 we have enay@yvar 5€ py Exovras alcbnow 
advvarov. 

P. interprets ézayduevos in 71221 as mpooBdArwy adr xara THY 
aio@jow (17. 12, cf. 18. 13). But (a) in the other two passages 
éndyeoGat clearly refers to an inferential process, and (6) in the 
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usage of ézdyev in other authors it never seems to mean ‘to lead 
up to, to confront with, facts’, while if we take émdyeo@at to mean 
‘to be led on to a conclusion’, it plainly falls under sense I. 10 
recognized by L. and S., ‘in instruction or argument, lead on’, 
and has affinities with sense I. 3, ‘lead on by persuasion, influence’. 

(2) With this use is connected the use of ézayew without an 
object—An. Post. 91°15 womep ot8 6 éndywy drodeixvvaw (cf. 
ib. 33), 92337 ws 6 émdywr Sia trav Kad” Exacta SyAwy ovtrwy, Top. 
10811 ov yap padidy €or émdyey 17) etddTas Ta Gpota, 15644 éemdyorra 
dio ta Kab” Exacrov emi To KaOdAov, 157234 émdyovTos emi ToAAdy, 
Soph. El., 174234 émayaydvta 76 KabdAov moAAdKis odK epwrnréov 
GAN’ ais SeSopevw xpnaoréov, Rhet. 135658 dvayen (79> avAdoyildpevov 
qj éemdyovra Secxvivat oriobv. The passages cited under (1) definitely 
envisage two persons, of whom one leads the other on to a con- 
clusion. In the passages cited under (2) there is no definite 
reference to a second person, but there is an implicit reference 
to a background of persons to be convinced. This usage is related 
to the first as éwdyew in the sense of ‘march against’ is related to 
enayec in the sense of ‘lead on (trans.) against’ (both found under 
L. and S. I. 2b. 

(3) In one passage we find émdyew 1d KabdAov—Top. 10810 
Th xa’ éxacra emi t&v dpotwy éraywyi To KaOdAou abvotpev emdyecv. 
(In Soph. El. 17434, cited under (2), it is possible that 76 xa@dAov 
should be taken as governed by éezayaydvra as well as by épwry- 
téov.) This should probably be regarded as a development from 
usage (2)—from ‘infer (abs.) inductively’ to ‘infer the universal 
inductively’. 

(4) In Top. 159718 we find éezayayetv rov Adyov, a usage which 
plainly has affinities with usages (1), (2), (3)- 

(5) There is a usage of éemayec@ar (middle) which has often been 
thought to be the origin of the technical meaning of éraywyy, 
viz. its usage in the sense of citing, adducing, with such words 
as pdprupas, paprupia, eikovas (L. and S. II. 3). A. has érdyecbat 
mowntyy (Met. 9958), and émaydpuevor kal tov “Ounpov (Part. An. 
673°15), but apparently never uses the word of the citation of 
individual examples to prove a general conclusion. There is, 
however, a trace of this usage in A.’s use of ézaxrixds, éraxtixds. 
In An. Post. 77°33 énaxrix7 mpdracs and in Phys. 2108 éraxrinds 
oxorovaw the reference is to the examination of individual 
instances rather than to the drawing of a universal conclusion. 
The same may be true of the famous reference to Socrates as 
having introduced ézaxrixot Adyo. (Met. 1078528); for in fact 
Socrates adduced individual examples much more often to refute 
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a general proposition than he used them inductively, to establish 
such a proposition. 

Of the passages in which the word éraywyy itself occurs, many 
give no definite clue to the precise shade of meaning intended ; 
but many do give such a clue. In most passages éraywyy clearly 
means not the citation of individual instances but the advance 
from them to a universal; and this has affinities with senses (1), 
(2), (3), (4) of évdyew, not with sense (5). E.g. Top. 105413 enaywy}) 
2 an6 rév Kab” Exacta emi 7d KabddAov édodos, An. Post. 8151 7 
eraywy? ek TY Kata wépos, An. Pr. 68°15 énaywyn éore. . . 7d dia 
tot é€répou Odrepov axpov T@ j€ow ovAdroyicacGar. But occasionally 
éraywyy seems to mean ‘adducing of instances’ (corresponding to 
sense (5) of éemdyew)—Top. 108510 rH Kad” Exaora emi Tdv dpoiwy 
eraywyh 76 xabddov dfiotpev emdyew, Soph. El. 174236 8a ryv ris 
eraywyhs pveiav, Cat. 13537 SHAov rH Kad?’ Exacrov éenaywyh, Met. 
1048235 SyAov 8” emi tdv Kal? Exacta TH eraywyh 6 BovrAdpeBa A€yerv. 
(The use of éxaywyy in 67423 corresponds exactly to that of 
érrayopevos in An. Post. 71421. Here, asin Top. 111538, a deductive, 
not an inductive, process is referred to.) 

The first of these two usages of ézaywyyj has its parallels in 
other authors (L. and S. sense 5 a), and has an affinity with the 
use of the word in the sense of ‘allurement, enticement’ (L. and S. 
sense 4 a). The second usage seems not to occur in other authors. 

Plato’s usage of émdyew throws no great light on that of A. 
The most relevant passages are Polit. 278 a émdyew atbrovs émi 
Ta pitrw yryvwordueva (usage (1) of émayew), and Hipp. Maj. 
289 b, Laws 8234, Rep. 364, Prot. 347 e, Lys. 215 cc (usage 5). 
eraywyy occurs in Plato only in the sense of ‘incantation’ (Rep. 
364, Laws 933d), which is akin to usage (1) of éxayew rather than 
to usage (5). 

It is by a conflation of these two ideas, that of an advance in 
thought (without any necessary implication that it is an advance 
from particular to universal) and that of an adducing of particular 
instances (without any necessary implication of the drawing of 
a positive conclusion), that the technical sense of éraywyy as 
used by A. was developed. A.’s choice of a word whose main 
meaning is just ‘leading on’, as his technical name for induction, is 
probably influenced by his view that induction is m@avwrepov 
than deduction (Top. 105#16). 

A. refers rather loosely in the first paragraph to three kinds of 
argument—demonstrative and dialectical argument on the one 
hand, rhetorical on the other. His view of the relations between 
the three would, if he were writing more carefully, be stated as 
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follows: The object of demonstration is to reach knowledge, or 
science ; and to this end (a) its premisses must be known, and (6) 
its procedure must be strictly convincing; and this implies that 
it must be in one of the three figures of sylogism—preferably in 
the first, which alone is for A. self-evidencing. The object of 
dialectic and of rhetoric alike is to produce conviction (miotts) ; 
and therefore (a) their premisses need not be true; it is enough if 
they are évdofo., likely to win acceptance; and (b) their method 
need not be the strict syllogistic one. Many of their arguments 
are quite regular syllogistic ones, formally just like those used in 
demonstration. But many others are in forms that are likely to 
produce conviction, but can be logically justified only if they can 
be reduced to syllogistic form; and it is this that A. proposes to 
do in chs. 23-7. Thus these chapters form a natural appendix to 
the treatment of syllogism in I. 1-II. 22. 

The distinction between dialectical and rhetorical arguments 
is logically unimportant. They are of the same logical type; but 
when used in ordinary conversation or the debates of the schools 
A. calls them dialectical, when used in set speeches he calls them 
rhetorical. 

Conviction, says A. (613-14), is always produced either by 
syllogism or by induction; and this statement is echoed in many 
other passages. But besides these there are processes akin to 
syllogism (eixds and onpetov, ch. 27) or to induction (mapdderypa, 
ch. 24). And with them he discusses reduction (ch. 25) and 
objection (ch. 26), which are less directly connected with his theme 
—discusses them because he wants to refer to all the kinds of 
argument known to him. 

Induction and ‘the syllogism from induction’ (i.e. the syllogism 
we get when we cast an inductive argument into syllogistic form) 
‘infer that the major term is predicable of the middle term, by 
means of the minor term’ (615-17). The statement is paradoxical ; 
it is to be explained by noticing that the terms are named with 
reference to the position they would occupy in a demonstrative 
syllogism (which is the ideal type of syllogism). A. bases his 
example of the inductive syllogism on a theory earlier held, that 
the absence of a gall-bladder is the cause of long life in animals 
(Part. An. 677830 8 xal yaptéorata A€yovor tiév dpxaiwy oi 
ddoxovres airiov elvat tod mAciw Civ xpdvov Td py Exe xodArjy). 
A. had his doubts about the completeness of this explanation; 
in An. Post. 994-7 he suggests that it may be true for quadrupeds 
but that the long life of birds is due to their dry constitution or to 
some third cause. The theory serves, however, to illustrate his 
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point. In the demonstrative syllogism, that which explains 
facts by their actual grounds or causes, the absence of a gall- 
bladder is the middle term that connects long life with the 
animal species that possess long life. Thus the inductive syllogism 
which aims at showing not why certain animal species are long- 
lived but that all gall-less animals are long-lived, is said to prove 
the major term true of the middle term (not, of course, its own 
middle but that of the demonstrative syllogism) by means of the 
minor (not its own minor but that of the demonstrative syllogism). 
Now if instead of reasoning demonstratively ‘All B is A, AllC is 
B, Therefore all C is A’, we try to prove from All C is A, AIC 
is B, that all B is A, we commit a fallacy, from which we can 
save ourselves only if in addition we know that all B is C (>23 ef 
otv avriorpéper To I' rd B nai yr) drepreiver 76 peéoor, i.e. if B, the 
péoov of the demonstrative syllogism, is not wider than C). 

68>20. ed’ & SE T +o nad? Exacrov paxpoBiov. In 527-9 A. 
says that, to make the inference valid, T must consist of all 
the particulars. Critics have pointed out that in order to prove 
that all gall-less animals are long-lived it is not necessary to 
know that all long-lived animals fall within one or another of the 
species examined, but only that all gall-less animals do. Accord- 
ingly Grote (Arist. 187 n. b) proposed to read dxodAov for paxpd- 
Bwv, and M. Consbruch (Arch. f. Gesch. d. Phsl. v (1892), 310) 
proposed to omit paxpdfiov. Grote’s emendation is not probable. 
Consbruch’s is more attractive, since paxpdBiov might easily be 
a gloss; and it derives some support from P.’s paraphrase, which 
says (473. 16-17) simply 76 T° olov xdpa€ nai doa Toaira. Adyer odv 
ott 6 Kdpak Kai 6 EAados dyoda paxpofid etow. But P.’s change of 
instances shows that he is paraphrasing very freely, and therefore 
that his words do not throw much light on the reading. The 
argument would be clearer if paxpoBtov, which is the major term A, 
were not introduced into the statement of what I" stands for. 
But the vulgate reading offers no real difficulty. In saying é¢’ 
@ 8éI' 76 xaé’ Exacrov paxpdBiov, A. does not say that I stands for 
all paxpdfia, but only that it stands for the particular paxpdéBia 
in question, those from whose being paxpdfie it is inferred that all 
dxoia are paxpéfia, 

21-3. 19 84 [ ... 79. The structure of the whole passage 
b21-7 shows that in the present sentence A. must be stating the 
data All C is A, All C is B, and in the next sentence adding 
the further datum that ‘All C is B’ is convertible, and drawing the 
conclusion All B is A. Clearly, then, he must not, in this sentence, 
state the first premiss in a form which already implies that all 
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B is A, so that wav yap 76 dyodov paxpéBiov cannot be right; we 
must read I’ for dyoAov. Finding paxpdBiov (which is what A 
stands for) substituted by A. for A in >22, an early copyist has 
rashly substituted dyoAov for I; but I survives (though deleted) 
in n after dyoAov, and Pacius has the correct reading. Instead of 
the colon before and the comma after wav . . . paxpdBtov printed 
in the editions, we must put brackets round these words. 

Tredennick may be right in suggesting the omission of way... 
paxpoBiov, but I hesitate to adopt the suggestion in the absence 
of any evidence in the MSS. 

24-9. Sé5exrat yap... wavrwv. A. has shown in 421-4 that 
if all C is A, and all C is B, and C (ro dxpov of 26, i.e. the term 
which would be minor term in the corresponding demonstrative 
syllogism All B is A, AllC is B, Therefore all C is A) is convertible 
with B (@drepov atray of 626), A will be true of all B (7d avr- 
orpéporre of 526, the term convertible with C). But of course to 
require that C must be convertible with B is to require that C 
must contain all the things that in fact possess the attribute B. 

26. 1d Gxpov, i.e. C, the minor term of the apodeictic syllogism. 
In 534, 35 76 dxpov is A, the major term of both syllogisms. 

297-8. Set S€ . . . cuyKeipevov, ‘we must presume C to be the 
class consisting of a/l the particular species of gall-less animals’. 
For voetv with double accusative cf. L. and S. s.v. voéw I. 4. 

It may seem surprising that A. should thus restrict induction 
(as he does, though less deliberately, in 69*17 and in An. Post. 
92°38) to its least interesting and important kind; and it is 
certain that in many other passages he means by it something 
quite different, the intuitive induction by which (for instance) 
we proceed from seeing that a single instance of a certain geo- 
metrical figure has a certain attribute to seeing that every 
instance must have it. It is certain too that in biology, from 
which he takes his example here, nothing can be done by the 
mere use of perfect induction ; imperfect induction is what really 
operates, and only probable results can be obtained. The present 
chapter must be regarded as a tour de force in which A. tries at 
all costs to bring induction into the form of syllogism ; and only 
perfect induction can be so treated. It should be noted too that 
he does not profess to be describing a proof starting from observa- 
tion of particular instances. He knows well that he could not 
observe all the instances, e.g., of man, past, present, and future. 
The advance from seeing that this man, that man, etc., are both 
gall-less and long-lived has taken place before the induction here 
described takes place, and has taken place by a different method 
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(imperfect induction). What he is describing is a process in 
which we assume that all men, all horses, all mules are gall-less 
and long-lived and infer that all gall-less animals are long-lived. 
And while he could not think it possible to exhaust in observation 
all men, all horses, all mules, believing as he does in a limited 
number of fixed animal species he might well think it possible 
to exhaust all the classes of gall-less animals and find that they 
were all long-lived. The induction he is describing is not one 
from individuals to their species but from species to their genus. 
This is so in certain other passages dealing with induction (e.g. 
Top. 105413-16, Met. 1048435-64), but in others induction from 
individual instances is contemplated (e.g. Top. 1033-6, 105%25-9, 
Rhet, 1398432—>19). In describing induction as proceeding from 
To xa” exacrov to ro Ka8dAov he includes both passage from indi- 
viduals to their species and passage from species to their genus. 

30-1. “Eon: & .. . wpordcews, i.e. such a syllogism establishes 
the proposition which cannot be the conclusion of a demonstrative 
syllogism but is its major premiss, neither needing to be nor 
capable of being mediated by demonstration. 

36-7. Hiv & ... éwaywyijs, i.e. induction, starting as it does 
not from general principles which may be difficult to grasp but 
from facts that are nearer to sense, is more immediately con- 
vincing. Nothing could be more obvious than the sequence of 
the conclusion of a demonstration from its premisses, but the 
difficulty in grasping its premtsses may make us more doubtful 
of the truth of its conclusion than we are of the truth of a con- 
clusion reached from facts open to sense. 


CHAPTER 24 


Argument from an example 


68538. It is example when the major term is shown to belong 
to the middle term by means of a term like the minor term. We 
must know beforehand both that the middle term is true of the 
minor, and that the major term is true of the term like the minor. 
Let A be evil, B aggressive war on neighbours, C that of Athens 
against Thebes, D that of Thebes against Phocis. If we want to 
show that C is A, we must first know that B is A; and this we 
learn from observing that e.g. Dis A. Then we have the syllogism 
‘Bis A, C is B, Therefore C is A’. 

6927. That C is B, that D is B, and that D is A, is obvious; 
that Bis A is proved. by means of D. More than one term like C 
may be used to prove that B is A. 
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13. Example, then, is inference from part to part, when both 
fall under the same class and one is well known. Induction 
reasons from all the particulars and does not apply the conclusion 
to a new particular ; example does so apply it and does not reason 
from all the particulars. 


The description of apdSevya in the’ first sentence of the 
chapter would be very obscure if that sentence stood alone. 
But the remainder of the chapter makes it clear that by rapd8etypa 
A. means a combination of two inferences. If we know that two 
particular things C (16 tpirov) and D (ré dpotov rH Tpirw) both have 
the attribute B (ro pécov), and that D also has the attribute A 
(16 dkpov or mp@rov) (6927-10), we ean reason as follows: (1) D is 
A, Dis B, Therefore B is A, (2) Bis A, C is B, Therefore C is A. 
The two characteristics by which A. distinguishes example from 
induction (6916-19) both imply that it is not scientific but purely 
dialectical or rhetorical in character; in its first part it argues 
from one instance, or from several, not from all, and in doing so 
commits an obvious fallacy of illicit minor ; and to its first part, 
in which a generalization is reached, it adds (in its second part) 
an application to a particular instance. Its real interest is not,. 
like that of science, in generalization, but in inducing a particular 
belief, e.g. that a particular aggressive war will be dangerous to 
the country that wages it. 

68538. ro &xpov, ie. the major term (A); so in 69#13, 17. 7d 
dxpov ib. 18 is the minor term (C). 

69*2: OnBaious mpds Puxets. This refers to the Third Sacred 
War, in 356-346, referred to also in Pol. 1304212. The argument 
is one such as Demosthenes might have used in opposing the 
Spartan attempt in 353 to induce Athens to attack Thebes in 
the hope of recovering Oropus (cf. Dem. "Yep rév MeyadoroArtév) 

12-13. ¥ wiotts ... axpov. Waitz argues that if 76 d«pov here 
meant the major term, i.e. if the proposition referred to were that 
the major term belongs to the middle term, A. would have said 
¥ wiorts yivotro TOD dkpov mpos TO pécov. That is undoubtedly A.’s 
general usage, the term introduced by zpos being the subject of 
the proposition referred to; cf. 26417, 27226, 28417, >s, 4039, 4141, 
45°5, 5894. Waitz supposes therefore that A. means the proof 

. that the middle term belongs to the minor. But there is no proof 
of this; it is assumed as self-evident (68539-40, 697-8). A. must 
mean the proof connecting the middle term (as subject) with the 
major (as predicate) ; cf. 417~18. 

17. éSeixvuev, i.e. ‘shows, as we saw in ch. 23’. 
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CHAPTER 25 


Reduction of one problem to another 


69°20. Reduction occurs (1) when it is clear that the major 
term belongs to the middle term, and less clear that the middle 
term belongs to the minor, but that is as likely as, or more likely 
than, the conclusion to be accepted; or (2) if the terms inter- 
mediate between the minor and the middle term are few; in any 
of these cases we get nearer to knowledge. 

24. (rt) Let A be ‘capable of being taught’, B ‘knowledge’, I" 
‘justice’. B is clearly A; if ‘is B’ is as credible as, or more 
credible than, ‘Tis A’ we come nearer to knowing that Tis A, 
by having taken in the premiss ‘B is A’. 

29. (z) Let 4 stand for being squared, E for rectilinear figure, 
Z for circle. If there is only one intermediate between E and Z, 
in that the circle along with certain lunes is equal to a rectilinear 
figure, we shall be nearer to knowledge. 

34. When neither of these conditions is fulfilled, that is not 
reduction; and when it is self-evident that I is B, that is not 
reduction, but knowledge. 


amaywyn (simpliciter) is to be distinguished from the more 
familiar draywy7 eis ro ddvvarov, but has something in common 
with it. In both cases, wishing to prove a certain proposition 
and not being able to do so directly, we approach the proof of it 
indirectly. In reductio ad impossibile that happens in this way: 
having certain premisses from which we cannot prove what we 
want to prove, by a first-figure syllogism (which alone is for 
A. self-evidencing), we ask instead what we could deduce if the 
proposition were not true, and find we can deduce something 
incompatible with one of the premisses. In reductio (simplictter) 
it happens in this way: we turn away to another proposition 
which looks at least as likely to be accepted by the person with 
whom we are arguing (Gyolws morév 7 wav Tod cupmepdopatos, 
421) or likely to be proved with the use of fewer middle terms 
(av dAtya # ra péoa, *22), and point out that if it be admitted, the 
other certainly follows. If our object is merely success in argu- 
ment and if our adversary concedes the substituted proposition, 
that is enough. If our object is knowledge, or if our opponent 
refuses to admit the substituted proposition, we proceed to try to 
prove the latter. 

This type of argument might be said to be semi-demonstrative, 
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semi-dialectical, inasmuch as it has a major premiss which is 
known, and a minor premiss which for the moment is only 
admitted. It plays a large part in the dialectical discussions of 
the Topics (e.g. 1598-23, 160%11-14). But it also plays a large 
part in scientific discovery. It was well recognized in Greek 
mathematics; cf. Procl. 7m Eucl. 212. 24 (Friedlein) 4 5€ avaywy7} 
perdBacis éotw an’ dAdov wpoBArjparos 7 Oewprypatos én’ aAdo, ob 
yrucbévros 7} mopiabévros Kai Td mpoKetevov eorat Katagaves. In 
fact it may be said to be the method of mathematical discovery, 
as distinct from mathematical proof. 

It is in form a perfect syllogism, but inasmuch as an essential 
feature of it is that the minor premiss is not yet known, it belongs 
properly not to the main theory of syllogism (to which it is 
indifferent whether the premisses are known or not), but to the 
appendix (chs. 23-7) of which this chapter forms part. Maier 
(ii a. 453 n. 2) suggests that it may be a later addition to this 
appendix, and that perhaps its more proper place would be 
between chs. 21 and 22. But it seems to go pretty well in its 
present place, along with the discussion of the other special types 
of argument—induction, example, objection, and enthymeme. 

The method is described clearly by Plato (who does not use 
the word dzaywy}, but describes the method as that of proof éé 
trobéaews) in Meno 86 e-87 c. It is from there that A. takes his 
example, ‘virtue is teachable if it is knowledge’; and Plato also 
anticipated A. (230-4) in taking an example from mathematics. 

69°21-2. Spoiws S€ .. . cupmepaoparos. The premiss will be 
no use unless it is more likely to be admitted than the conclusion. 
I suppose A. means that it must be a proposition which no one 
would be less likely to admit, and some would be more likely to 
admit, than the conclusion. 

28-9. S14 15 tpocetAnbevar . . . Emornpny. The MSS. have 
AT; but mpooAapBdvew is used regularly of the introduction of a 
premiss (285, 29216, 42434, etc.), and A. could not well say ‘we 
get nearer to knowing that C is A by having brought in the know- 
ledge that C is A’. Nor can it be ‘the knowledge that C is B’; 
for this is only believed, not known (421-2). It must be the know- 
ledge that B is A; by recognizing this fact, which we had not 
recognized before, we get nearer to knowing that C is A, since 
we have grasped the connexion of A with one of the middle terms 
which connect it with C. 

30-4. ofov «i... eid€var. If we are trying to show that the 
circle can be squared, we simplify our problem by stating a premiss 
which can easily be proved, viz. that any rectilinear figure can 
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be squared. We then have on our hands a slightly smaller task 
(though still a big enough one!), viz. that of linking the subject 
‘circle’ and the predicate ‘equal to a discoverable rectilinear 
figure’, by means of the middle term ‘equal, along with a certain 
set of lunes’ (i.e. figures bounded by two arcs of circles), to a dis- 
coverable rectilinear figure’. 

This attempt to square the circle is mentioned thrice elsewhere 
in A.—in Soph. El. 171>12 ra yap pevdoypa¢npata otx épiorikd .. . 
ovde y’el Ti €ore pevdoypadna trepi dAnOes, ofov rd ‘Inmoxpdtous 7 6 
TeTpaywviapos 6 Sia THY pnviokwy, ib. 17242 ofov 6 TeTpaywriopos 6 
pev dia rev penvioxwy odK épiorixds, and Phys. 185414 dua 8” ovde 
Avew dmavra mpoonKker, add’ 7 doa ex THv dpyav tis emidecxves 
pevderar, daa S€é py, ov, ofov tov retpaywriopov Tov pev dia TOV 
TpnudTwr yewperpixod SiaAicat. There has been much discussion 
as to the details of the attempt. The text of Soph. El. 171>15 
implies that it was different from the attempt of Hippocrates of 
Chios; but there is enough evidence, in the commentators on the 
Physics, that it was Hippocrates that attempted a solution by 
means of lunes, and Diels is probably right in holding 9 6 terpa- 
ywriopds 6 8a 7tHv pnvicxwy to be a (correct) gloss, borrowed 
from 17242, on 76 ‘Immoxpdrtous. 

I have discussed the details at length in my notes on Phys. 
185*16, and there is a still fuller discussion in Heath, Hist. of 
Gk. Math. i. 183-200, and Mathematics 1n Artstotle, 33-6. Re- 
ferences to modern literature are given in Diels, Vors.5 i. 396; to 
these may be added H. Milhaud in A.G.P. xvi (1903), 371-5. 


CHAPTER 26 
Objection 

69737. Objection is a premiss opposite to a premiss put forward 
by an opponent. It differs from a premiss in that it may be par- 
ticular, while a premiss cannot, at least in universal syllogisms. 
An objection can be brought (a) in two ways and (8) in two figures ; 
(a) because it may be either universal or particular, (b) because 
it is opposite to our opponent’s premiss, and opposites can be 
proved in the first or third figure, and in these alone. 

bs. When the original premiss is that all B is A, we may object 
by a proof in the first figure that no B is A, or by a proof in the 
third figure that some Bis not A. E.g., let the opponent’s premiss 
be that contraries are objects of a single science ; we may reply (i) 
‘opposites are not objects of a single science, and contraries are 
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opposites’, or (ii) ‘the knowable and the unknowable are not 
objects of a single science, but they ave contraries’. 

15. So too if the original premiss is negative, e.g. that con- 
traries are not objects of a single science, we reply (i) ‘all opposites 
are objects of a single science, and contraries are opposites’, or 
(ii) ‘the healthy and the diseased are objects of a single science, 
and they are contraries’. 

rg. In general, (i) if the objector is trying to prove a universal 
proposition, he must frame his opposition with reference to the 
term which includes the subject of his opponent’s premiss ; if he 
says contraries are not objects of a single science, the objector 
replies ‘opposites are’. Such an objection will be in the first 
figure, the term which includes the original subject being our 
middle term. 

24. (ii) If the objector is trying to prove a particular proposi- 
tion, he must take a term tncluded 1m the opponent’s subject, and 
say e.g. ‘the knowable and the unknowable are not objects of a 
single science’. Such an objection will be in the third figure, the 
term which is included in the original subject being the middle 
term. 

28. For premisses from which it is possible to infer the opposite 
of the opponent’s premiss are the premisses from which objections 
must be drawn. That is why objections can only be made in these 
two figures ; for in these alone can opposite conclusions be drawn, 
the second figure being incapable of proving an affirmative. 

32. Besides, an objection in the second figure would need 
further proof. If we refuse to admit that A belongs to B, because 
C does not belong to A, this needs proof; but the minor premiss of 
an objection should be self-evident. 

38. The other kinds of objection, those based on consideration 
of things contrary or of something like the thing, or on common 
opinion, require examination ; so does the question whether there 
can be a particular objection in the first figure, or a negative one 
in the second. 


This chapter suffers from compression and haste. Objection is 
defined as ‘a premiss opposite to a premiss’ (for évarria in 69°37 
must be used in its wider sense of ‘opposite’, in which it includes 
contradictories as well as contraries). The statement that 
évoraats is a premiss opposed to a premiss is to be taken seriously ; 
évicrag@a. is ‘to get into the way’ of one’s opponent, to block him 
by denying one of his premisses, instead of waiting till he has 
framed his syllogism and then offering a counter-syllogism (Rhet. 
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1402°31, 1403*26, 1418s). In Top. 160%39—"10 A. contrasts évoracts 
with dvrurvAAoyiopds, to the advantage of the former; it has the 
merit of pointing out the mpérov pedSos on which the opponent’s 
contemplated argument would rest (Soph. El. 17923, cf. Top. 
160536), 

But évoracrs is not merely the stating of one proposition in 
opposition to another. It involves a process of argument; and 
the proposition it opposes, while it is described throughout as 
a premiss, is itself thought of as having been established by a 
syllogism. For it is only on this assumption that we can explain 
the reason A. gives for saying that objections can only be carried 
out in the first and third figures, viz. that only in these can 
opposites be proved, or in other words that the second figure 
cannot prove affirmative propositions (3-5, 29-32). A. must 
mean that évcracs is the disproving of a premiss (which the 
opponent might otherwise use for further argument) by a proof 
in the same figure in which that premiss was proved. 

A. places three arbitrary restrictions on the use of &voracts. 
(1) He restricts it to the refutation of universal premisses, on the 
ground that only such occur in the original syllogism, or at least 
in syllogisms proving a universal (#39-':). This restriction is 
from the standpoint of formal logic unjustifiable, but less so from 
the standpoint .of a logic of science, since syllogisms universal 
throughout are scientifically more important than those that 
have one premiss particular. (2) He insists, as we have seen, that 
the objection must be carried out in the same figure in which the 
original syllogism was couched, and that for this reason it cannot 
be in the second figure. But he should equally, on this basis, have 
excluded the third figure. This can prove conclusions in I and 
in O, but these form no real contradiction. (3) While he is justi- 
fied, on the assumption that the second figure is excluded, in 
limiting to the first figure the proof of the contrary of a universal 
proposition, he is unjustified in limiting to the third figure, and 
to the moods Felapton and Darapti, the proof of its contradictory 
(5-19). 

Removing all these limitations, he should have recognized that 
an A proposition can be refuted in any figure (by Celarent or 
Ferio; Cesare, Camestres, Festino, or Baroco; Felapton, Bocardo, 
or Ferison); an E proposition in the first or third figure (by 
Barbara or Darii; Darapti, Disamis, or Datisi) ; an I proposition 
in the first or second figure (by Celarent, Cesare, or Camestres) ; 
an O proposition in the first (by Barbara). 

If we allow A. to use the third figure while inconsistently 
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rejecting the second, his choice of moods—Celarent to prove the 
contrary of an A proposition (69-12), Felapton to prove its con- 
tradictory (>12-15), Barbara to prove the contrary of an E pro- 
position (b15-17), Darapti to prove its contradictory (>17-18)—is 
natural enough; only Celarent will prove the contrary of an A 
proposition, only Barbara that of an E proposition; Felapton 
is preferred to Ferio, Bocardo, and Ferison, and Darapti to Darii, 
Disamis, and Datisi, because they have none but universal 
premisses. 

The general principles A. lays down for é&voraais (19-28) are 
that to prove a universal proposition a superordinate of the sub- 
ject should be chosen as middle term, and that to prove a parti- 
cular proposition a subordinate of the subject should be chosen. 
This agrees with his choice of moods ; for in Celarent and Barbara 
the minor premiss is All S is M, and in Felapton and Darapti it 
is All M is S. 

Maier (2 a. 455-6) considers that A. places a fourth restriction 
on évoracts—that an objection must deny the major premiss from 
which the opponent has deduced the mpéracis we are attacking, 
so that the opposed syllogisms must be (to take the case in which 
we prove the contrary of our opponent’s proposition) of the form 
All M is P, All S is M, Therefore all S is P—No M is P, All 
S is M, Therefore no S is P. He interprets dvayxyn mpds 7d KabdAou 
Tay mpoTewopevwy THY avtipaow eimeiv (b20-1) as meaning ‘he must 
take as his premiss the opposite of the universal proposition from 
which as a major premiss the opposed apéracts was derived’. If 
the article in 76 xafdAov is to be stressed, this interpretation must 
be accepted ; for if A. is thinking of S as having only one super- 
ordinate, the opposed syllogisms must be related as shown 
above. It is, however, quite unnecessary to ascribe this further 
restriction to A. What the words in question mean is ‘he must 
frame his contradiction with a view to the universal (i.e. some 
universal) predicable of the things put forward by the opponent’ 
(i.e. of the subject of his zpéraois). For A. goes on to say ‘e.g., if 
the opponent claims that no contraries are objects of a single 
science, he should reply that opposites (the genus which includes 
both contraries and contradictories) are’—without suggesting that 
the opponent has said ‘No opposites are objects of a single science, 
and therefore no contraries are’. In fact an évoracis would be 
much more plausible if it did not start by a flat contradiction 
of the opponent’s original premiss, but introduced a new middle 
term; and A. can hardly have failed to see this. This interpreta- 
tion is confirmed by what A. says about the attempt to prove 
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a particular ‘objecting’ proposition (24-5). There the objector 
must frame his objection ‘with reference to that, relatively to 
which the original subject was universal’ (i.e. to @ (not the) 
subordinate of the subject, as in the former case to @ super- 
ordinate of it). 

Maier argues (ii. a. 471-4) that the treatment of évaracs here 
presupposes the treatment in Rhet. 2.15. He thinks, in particular, 
that the vague introductory definition of évaracts, as ‘a premiss 
opposite to a premiss’, is due to the fact that in the Rhetortc 
évoracts not involving a counter-syllogism is recognized as well 
as the kind (which alone is treated in the present chapter) which 
does involve one. But his argument to show that the present 
chapter is later than the context in which it is found is not con- 
vincing, though his conclusion may be in fact true. The kind of 
évoraats dealt with in the present chapter turns out to be a per- 
fectly normal syllogism ; its only pecularity is that it is a syllogism 
used for a particular purpose, that of refuting a premiss which 
one’s opponent wishes to use. And in this respect, that it is 
a particular application of syllogism, it is akin to the other 
processes dealt with in this appendix to Ax. Pr. II (chs. 23-7). 

6921-2. ofov ci... piav. The sense requires the placing of a 
comma before zdvrwyv, not after it as in Bekker and Waitz; cf. 16. 

24-5. wpds 6... Tpdtacis. mpos 6 = mpds Todro mpos 6, ‘the 
objector must direct himself to the term by reference to which 
the subject of his opponent’s premiss is universal’. 

31. Sa yap tod pégou .. . katadbatixds, cf. 2847-0. 

32-7. &n. S€ .. . €eriv. This further reason given for objection 
not being possible in the second figure is obscure. It is not clear, 
at first sight, whether in >34 adr@ means A or B, nor whether 
rovro means (1a) ‘that A is not C’ or (18) ‘that B is not C’ or 
(2a) ‘that “B is not A” follows from “A is not C’’’, or (20) 
‘that ““B is not A” follows from “B is not C’’’. Interpretations 
1a and 1b would involve A. in the view that negative proposi- 
tions cannot be self-evident, but this interpretation is ruled 
out by three considerations. (1) A. definitely lays it down in 
An. Post. i. 15 that negative propositions can be self-evident. (2) 
He has already used negative premisses, as of course he must do, 
for the évoracis in the first or third figure to an affirmative 
Proposition (65-15). (3) He says in 636 that the reason why an 
évoraces in the second figure is less satisfactory than one in the 
first or third is that the other premiss should be obvious, i.e. that 
if we state the évcraats briefly, by stating one premiss, it should 
be clear what the ‘understood’ premiss is. Thus interpretation 
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2a or 2b must be right. Of the two, 24 is preferable. For if 
to All B is A we object No 4 isC, it is, owing to the change both 
of subject and of predicate, by no means clear what other premiss 
is to be supplied, while if we object No B isC, it is clear that the 
missing premiss must be All A is C. ‘ 

36-7. &16 kai... oriv. Cook Wilson argued (in Trans. of the 
Oxford Philol. Soc. 1883-4, 45-6) that this points to an earlier 
form of the doctrine of enthymeme than that which is usual in 
the Prior Analytics and the Rhetoric; that A. recognized at this 
early stage an analogy between éveracs and the argument from 
signs, in that while évcracis opposes a particular statement to a 
universal and a universal statement to a particular, onpetoy sup- 
ports a universal statement by a particular and a particular 
statement by a universal. 

Wilson cannot be said to have established his point. The 
present sentence does not refer to any general analogy between 
évoracts and onpetov, but only to the fact that because of ob- 
scurity the second figure is unsuitable for both purposes. 

The sentence is unintelligible in its traditional position. It 
might be suggested that it was originally written in the margin, 
and was meant to come after xatagatixds in 631. The fact that 
the second figure is essentially negative is in effect the reason 
given in 70235~7 for the invalidity of proof by signs in that figure. 

But even so the sentence can hardly be by A. For A. does not 
in fact hold that the second figure alone is unsuitable for anpeiov. 
He mentions in the next chapter onpeia in all three figures 
(70%11-28). It is true that he describes onpeta in the second figure 
as always refutable (because of undistributed middle) (234-7), but 
he also describes those in the third figure as refutable because, 
though they prove something, they do not prove what they claim 
to prove (because of illicit minor) (*30-4). Ch. 27 in fact draws a 
much sharper line between oneia in the first figure (rexprpca) 
and those in the other two, than it does between those in the 
third and those in the second figure. Susemihl seems to be right 
in regarding the sentence as the work of a copyist who read 
ch. 27 carelessly and overstressed the condemnation of the second 
figure ojpeioy in 70434~7. There is no trace of the sentence in P. 

38-70%. ’Emonerréov S¢ ... AaBetv. In Rhet. ii. 25 A. recog- 
nizes four kinds of évoracrs: (1) ad’ eavrot. If the opponent’s 
statement is that love is good, we reply either (a2) universally by 
saying that all want is bad, or (8) particularly by saying that 
incestuous love is bad. (2) do rod évavriov. If the opponent’s 
statement is that a good man does good to all his friends, we reply 
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‘a bad man does not do evil to all his friends’. (3) dao 70d cyoiov. If 
the statement attacked is that people who have been badly 
treated always hate those who have so treated them, we reply 
that people who have been well treated do not always love those 
who have so treated them. (4) ai xpices ai dro TaV yowpipwy av8par. 
If the statement attacked is that we should always be lenient 
to those who are drunk, we reply ‘then Pittacus is not worthy 
of praise; for if he were he would not have inflicted greater 
penalties on the man who does wrong when drunk’. 

Here the first kind agrees exactly with that described in the 
present chapter; the other three kinds (which answer to é« roo 
évavtiou kal rod dpoiov Kai rod xara Sdéfay here), not being sus- 
ceptible of simple syllogistic treatment, are not suitable for dis- 
cussion in the Prior Analytics. 

The second half of the sentence raises the question whether it 
is not possible to prove a particular ‘objecting’ statement in the 
first figure, or a negative one in the second. But even to suggest 
this is to undermine the whole teaching of the chapter. 

From the irrelevance of the first part of the sentence and the 
improbability of the second, Cook Wilson (in Gétt. Gel. Anzeiger, 
1880, Bd. I, 469-74), followed by Maier (iia. 460 n. 2), has inferred 
that the sentence is a later addition by someone familiar with the 
teaching of Rhet. ii. 25. This conclusion would be justified if the 
Pnor Analytics were a work prepared for publication. But 
probably none of A.’s extant works was so prepared, and in an 
‘acroamatic’ work the sentence is not impossible as a note to 
remind the writer himself that the whole chapter needs further 
consideration. Similar notes are to be found in 3522, 41631, 4519, 
49°9, 67°26. 

We need not concern ourselves with the wider sense in which 
the word évoraors is used in the Topics, covering any attempt to 
interfere with an opponent’s carrying through his argument. Cf. 
for instance 1611-15, where four kinds are named, of which the 
first (aveAdvra map’ 6 yiverat 7d eddos, disproving the premiss on 
which the false conclusion of our opponent depends) includes 
évoraais as described in the: present chapter, but also évoraois 
against an inductive argument. But it may be noted that the 
great majority of the évordoets in the Topics belong to the second 
of the two types discussed in this chapter—refutation of a pro- 
position by pointing to a negative instance (114820, 11514, 
117*18, 123>17, 27, 34, 124532, 12581, 1286, 15634, 15762). For the 
discussion of évoracts in the wider sense reference may be made 
to Maier, li. a. 462-74. 
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CHAPTER 27 


Inference from signs 


7o*1a. An enthymeme is a syllogism starting from probabilities 
or signs. A probability is a generally approved proposition, some- 
thing known to happen, or to be, for the most part thus and thus. 

6. A sign is a demonstrative premiss that is necessary or gene- 
rally approved; anything such that when it exists another thing 
exists, or when it has happened the other has happened before or 
after, is a sign of that other thing’s existing or having happened. 

1x. A sign may be taken in three ways, corresponding to the 
position of the middle term in the three figures. First figure, This 
woman is pregnant; for she has milk. Third figure, The wise are 
good; for Pittacus is good. Second figure, This woman is preg- 
nant; for she is sallow. 

24. If we add the missing premiss, each of these is converted 
from a sign inio a syllogism. The syllogism in the first figure is 
irrefutable if it is true; for it is universal. That in the third figure 
is refutable even if the conclusion is true; for it is not universal, 
and does not prove the point at issue. That in the second figure is 
in any case refutable ; for terms so related never yield a conclusion. 
Any sign may lead to a true conclusion ; but they have the differ- 
ences we have stated. 

br, We may either call all such symptoms signs, and those of 
them that are genuine middle terms evidences (for an evidence 
is something that gives knowledge), or call the arguments from 
extreme ternis signs and those from the middle term evidences; 
for that which is proved by the first figure is most generally 
accepted and most true. 

7. It is possible to infer character from bodily constitution, if 
(x) it be granted that natural affections change the body and the 
soul together (a man by learning music has presumably undergone 
some change in his soul; but that is not a natural affection; we 
mean such things as fits of anger and desires) ; if (2) it be granted 
that there is a one-one relation between sign and thing signified ; 
and if (3) we can discover the affection and the sign proper to each 
species. 

14. For if there is an affection that belongs specially to some 
infima species, e.g. courage to lions, there must be a bodily sign of 
it; let this be the possession of large extremities. This may belong 
to other species also, though not to them as wholes; for a sign is 
proper to a species in the sense that it is characteristic of the 
whole of it, not in the sense that it is peculiar to it. 
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22. If then (1) we can collect such signs in the case of animals 
which have each one special affection, with its proper sign, we 
shall be able to infer character from physical constitution. 

26. But if (2) the species has two characteristics, e.g. if the lion 
is both brave and generous, how are we to know which sign is the 
sign of which characteristic? Perhaps if both characteristics 
belong to some other species but not to the whole of it, and if 
those other animals in which one of the two characteristics is 
found possess one of the signs, then in the lion also that sign will 
be the sign of that characteristic. 

3z. To infer character from physical constitution is possible 
because in the first-figure argument the middle term we use is 
convertible with the major, but wider than the minor; e.g. if B 
(larger extremities) belongs to C (the lion) and also to other 
species, and A (courage) always accompanies B, and accompanies 
nothing else (otherwise there would not be a single sign correlative 
with each affection). 


The subject of this chapter is the enthymeme. The enthymeme 
is discussed in many passages of the Rhetoric, and it is impossible 
to extract from them a completely consistent theory of its nature. 
Its general character is that of being a rhetorical syllogism (Rhet. 
135664). This, however, tells us nothing directly about its real 
nature ; it only tells us that it is the kind of syllogism that orators 
tend to use. But inasmuch as the object of oratory is not know- 
ledge but the producing of conviction, to say that enthymeme is 
a rhetorical syllogism is to tell us that it lacks something that a 
scientific demonstration has. It may fail short of a demonstra- 
tion, however, in any one of several ways. It may be syllogisti- 
cally invalid (as the second- or third-figure arguments from signs 
in fact are, 7030~7). It may proceed from a premiss that states 
not a necessary or invariable fact but only a probability (as the 
argument é€ eixdrwv does, ib. 3-7). It may be syllogistically 
correct and start from premisses that are strictly true, but these 
may not give the reason for the fact stated in the conclusion, but 
only a symptom from which it can be inferred (as in the first- 
figure argument from signs (ib. 13-16). 

A.'s fullest list of types of enthymeme (Rhet. 1402613) describes 
them as based on four different things—etkds, mapdderypa, 
Texpyptov, onuetov. But elsewhere mapddSevypa is made co-ordinate 
with evOvuznua, and is said to be a rhetorical induction, as enthy- 
meme is a rhetorical syllogism (13564-6). Thus the list is reduced 
to three, and since rexprjpiov is really one species of onpetorv 
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(7obr1-6), the list is reduced finally to two—the enthymeme 
éé elxdrwv and the enthymeme éx onpetwv. eixds is described here 
as mporuats évdokos (70*4); in Rhet. 1357%34-1 it is described more 
carefully—ro peév yap eixds eorw ws emt 7d odd ywopevov, ody 
dmAds S¢ xabdmep dpilovrat tives, GAA 70 Trepi Ta evdexdpeva GAwWS 
Exew, ovtTws éxov mpds éexetvo mpos 6 eixds Ws 7d KabdAov mpds TO 
kata pépos. I.e., an etxds is the major premiss in an argument of 
the form ‘B as a rule is A,C is B, Therefore C is probably A’. 

The description of eixés in the present chapter (70*3-7) is per- 
functory, because the real interest of the chapter is in onpetov. 
onetov is described as a mpdéracis drodetix? 7) dvaykata 7 evdofos 
(*7). The general nature of the zpdracts is alike in the two cases; 
it states a connexion between a relatively easily perceived 
characteristic and a less easily perceived one simultaneous, 
previous, or subsequent to it (*8-10). The distinction expressed 
by 7 dvayxaia 7 évdofos is that later pointed out between the 
Texpjpiov or sure symptom and the kind of onpetov which is an 
unsure symptom. The distinction is:indicated formally by saying 
that a rexpyptov gives rise to a syllogism in the first figure—e.g. 
(‘All women with milk are pregnant), This woman ‘has milk, 
Therefore she is pregnant’, while a onpeiov of the weaker kind 
gives rise to a syllogism in the third figure—e.g. ‘Pittacus is 
good, (Pittacus is wise,) Therefore the wise are good’—or in the 
second—e.g. (‘Pregnant women are sallow,) This woman is 
sallow, Therefore she is pregnant’. The first-figure syllogism is 
unassailable, if its premisses are true, for its premisses warrant 
the universal conclusion which it draws (#29-30). The third-figure 
syllogism is assailable even if its conclusion is true; for the 
premisses do not warrant the universal conclusion which it draws 
(30-4). The second-figure syllogism is completely invalid because 
two affirmative premisses in that figure warrant no conclusion at 
all (*34-7). 

_In modern books on formal logic the enthymeme is usually 
described as a syllogism with one premiss or the conclusion 
omitted; A.-notes (*19-20) that an obvious premiss is often 
omitted in speech, but this forms no part of his definition of the 
enthymeme, being a purely superficial characteristic. 

On A.’s treatment of the enthymeme in general (taking account 
of the passages in the Rhetortc) cf. Maier, ii a. 474-sor1. 

7010. "EvOupnpa S€ ... onpeiwv. These words should stand 
at the beginning of the chapter, which in its traditional form 
begins with strange abruptness; the variation in the MSS. 
between 8€ and pév ody may point to the sentence’s having got 
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out of place and to varying attempts having been made to fit 
it in. If the words are moved to 2 a, the chapter about évOdunya 
begins just as those about ézaywyy, mapdderypa, dmaywyy, and 
€voracis do, with a summary definition. 

9-8. onpetov S¢ .. . vbotos. Strictly only a necessary premiss 
can be suitable for a place in a demonstration, and Maier there- 
fore brackets dvayxata as a gloss on dmodexrixy. But avayxaia is 
well supported, and dzoSetxrix7} may once in a way be used in a 
wider sense, the sense of cvAdoytorixy ; cf. Soph. El. 1678 év trois 
Pytopixois al Kata Td onpelov dmodeiets ex TOV éxopévwy eiciv 
(which is apparently meant to include all arguments from onpeia, 
not merely those from rexuypia), De Gen. et Corr. 333524 9 dpicacbat 
% trobdcba 7% amodei~a, 7 axpiBds 7 padraxds, Met. 1025>13 
dmobdetkviovew 7 dvayKawTepov 7 adaKwrepov. 

by—5. “H 81... oxmparos. 76 pécov is the term which occupies 
a genuinely intermediate position, i.e. the middie term in the 
first figure, which is the subject of the major premiss and the 
predicate of the minor. rd d«pa are the middle terms in the other 
two figures, which are either predicated of both the other terms 
or subjects to them both. 

97-38. To S€ ductoyvwpovetv .. . onpetov. 70 ductoyywpovety is 
offered by A. as an illustration of the enthymeme éx onpeiwy. 
The passage becomes intelligible only if we realize something that 
A. never expressly says, viz. that what he means by ro ductoyrw- 
povety is the inferring of mental characteristics in men from the 
presence in them of physical characteristics which in some other 
kind or kinds of animal go constantly with those mental character- 
istics. This is most plainly involved in A.’s statement in 532-8 
of the conditions on which the possibility of ré duovoyvwpovetv 
depends. Our inference that this is what he means by 76 ¢vaw- 
yvuwoveiv is confirmed by certain passages in the Phystognomonica, 
which, though not by A., is probably Peripatetic in origin and 
serves to throw light on his meaning. The following passages are 
significant: 805218 of pev obv mpoyeyernpévor ductoyvwpoves Kara TpEts 
tpdtous énexeipnoay puctoyvwpovety, Exaoros Kal’ Eva. of ev yap éK 
TOvyevav tay Lowy dvavcoyrwpovotat, T:0dnevor Kal” Exacrov yevos 
elds te Cou Kai Sidvoray ofa Emerat TH TowotTw owpatt, elra Tov 
Gpovov TovTrw 7d ada exovra Kai THy Yuynv dpolay dreAduBavov 
(so Wachsmuth). 807229 od ydp dAov ro yévos THY avOpwrwy 
duavwyvwpovodpmer, GAA Twa THv ev TH yévet. 810%11 daa S€ mpds Td 
¢uawyvwpovioa avvideiy apudttes dao TOY Caw, ev TH Ta 
onpeiwy éexdoyh pnOjcerat. 

The preliminary assumptions A. makes are (1) that natural (as 
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opposed to acquired) mental phenomena (a@jpara, Kurjoets, 
ma6n), such as fits of anger or desire, and the tendencies to them, 
such as bravery or generosity, are accompanied by a physical 
alteration or characteristic (707-11) ; (2) that there is a one-one 
correspondence between each such ma@os and its bodily accompani- 
ment (ib. 12); (3) that we can find (by an induction by simple 
enumeration) the special mdéfos and the special onyetov of each 
animal species (ib. 12-13). Now, though these have been described 
as t&a to the species they characterize, this does not prevent 
their being found in certain individuals of other species, and in 
particular of the human species; and, the correspondence of oy- 
petov to mdfos being assumed to be a one-one correspondence, 
we shall be entitled to infer the presence of the dos in any human 
being in whom we find the oneov (ib. 13-26). Let S, be a species 
of which all the members (or all but exceptional members) have 
the mental characteristic M@,, and the physical characteristic P,. 
Not only can we, if we are satisfied that P, is the sign of M,, 
infer that any individual of another species S, (say the human) 
that has P, has M@,. We can also reason back from the species 
only some of whose members have P, to that all of whose mem- 
bers have it. If the members of S, have two mental characteristics 
M, and M,, and two physical characteristics P, and P,, how are 
we to know which P is the sign of which M? We can do so if we 
find that some members of S, have (for instance) M, but not 
M,, and P, but not P, (ib. 26-32). 

Thus the possibility of inferring the mental characteristics of 
men from the presence of physical characteristics which are in 
some other species uniformly associated with those character- 
istics depends on our having a first-figure syllogism in which the 
major premiss is simply convertible and the minor is not, e.g. 
All animals with big extremities are brave, All lions have big 
extremities, Therefore all lions are brave. The major premiss 
must be simply convertible, or else we should not have any 
physical symptorn the absence of which would surely indicate 
lack of courage ; the minor premiss must not be sunply convertible, 
or else we should have nothing from whose presence in men we 
could infer their courage (ib. 32-8). 

1g. SttSAou...[wa8os]. If weread wdfos, we must suppose that 
this word, which in >10, 13, 15, 24 stands for a mental characteristic 
(in contrast with onetov), here stands for a physical one. It would 
be pointiess to bring in a reference to the mental characteristic 
here, where A. is only trying to explain the sense in which the 
onpetov can be called tétov. There is no trace of wafos in P. 


POSTERIOR ANALYTICS 
BOOK I 


CHAPTER 1 


The student's need of pre-existent knowledge. Its nature 


4x14z. All teaching and learning by way of reasoning proceeds 
from pre-existing knowledge; this is true both of the mathe- 
matical and of all other sciences, of dialectical arguments by way 
of syllogism or induction, and of their analogues in rhetorical 
proof—enthymeme and example. 

1x. With regard to some things we must know beforehand 
that they are (e.g. that everything may be either truly affirmed 
or truly denied); with regard to others, what the thing referred 
to (e.g. triangle) is; with regard to others (e.g. the unit) we must 
have both kinds of knowledge. 

17. Some of the premisses are known beforehand, others may 
come to be known simultaneously with the conclusion—i.e. the 
instances falling under the universal of which we have knowledge. 
That every triangle has its angles equal to two right angles one 
knew beforehand; that this figure in the semicircle is a triangle 
one comes to know at the moment one draws the conclusion. 
(For some things we learn in this way, i.e. individual things 
which are not attributes—the individual thing not coming to 
be known through the middle term.) 

24. Before one draws the conclusion one knows in one sense, 
and in another does not know. For how could one have known 
that to have angles equal to two right angles, which one did not 
know to exist? One knows in the sense that one knows univer- 
sally; one does not know in the unqualified sense. 

z9. If we do not draw this distinction, we get the problem of 
the Meno; a man will learn either nothing or what he already 
knows. We must not solve the problem as some do. If A is 
asked ‘Do you know that every pair is even?’ and says ‘Yes’, 
B may produce a pair which A did not know to exist, let alone 
to be even. These thinkers solve the problem by saying that the 
claim is not to know that every pair is even, but that every pair 
known to be a pair is even.’ 

34. But we know that of which we have proof, and we have 
proof not about ‘everything that we know to be a triangle, or a 
number’, but about every number or triangle. 
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bs. There is, however, nothing to prevent one’s knowing 
already in one sense, and not knowing in another, what one learns; 
what would be odd would be if one knew a thing in the same 
sense in which one was learning it. 


qxtz. Maéoa SiSacnadia ... Stavontixy. Siavonrixy is used to 
indicate the acquisition of knowledge by reasoning as opposed to 
its acquisition by the use of the senses. 

2-11. havepov 5€ . . . cuAAoyiopos. That all reasoning pro- 
ceeds from pre-existing knowledge can be seen, says A., by 
looking (1) at the various sciences (#3-4), or (2) at the two kinds 
of argument used in dialectical reasoning (*5-9), or (3) at the 
corresponding kinds used in rhetoric (9-11). The distinction 
drawn between ai éemorjyat and of Adyo: indicates that by the 
latter we are to understand dialectical arguments. For the dis- 
tinction cf. év rots paOjpacw )( Kard rods Adyous, Top. 15829, 
1sg*r, and the regular use of Aoy:xds in the sense of ‘dialectical’. 
AapPdvovres ws mapa vvévrwy (#7) is an allusion to the dialectical 
method of €pawrnoars, i.e. of getting one’s premisses by questioning 
the opponent. 

3. al re yap pabypatiKai tOv émornpov. Throughout the 
first book of the Postertor Analytics A.’s examples of scientific 
procedure are taken predominantly from mathematics; cf. chs. 7, 
g, 10, 12, 13, 27. 

3-4 Tv émoTnpov ... Tov GAAwv . .. rexvOv. While A. does 
not here draw a clear distinction between émorjya: and réyvaz, 
émorjpat is naturally used of the abstract theoretical sciences, 
while réyva: points to bodies of knowledge that aim at production 
of some kind; cf. To00*%g éav pev mept yeveow, réxvns, éay dé mept TO 
ov, émornyns, and the fuller treatment of the distinction in E.N. 
1139>18—1140%23. 

5-6. dpoiws 5€ . . . éraywytis. The grammar is loose. ‘So too 
as regards the arguments, both syllogistic and inductive argu- 
ments proceed from pre-existing knowledge.’ 

Q-II. Ff yap ...auAAoyiwopos. On the relation of mapdSeyya 
to énaywyy cf. An. Pr. ii. 24, and on that of ev@vpnyua to avAdo- 
ytopes cf. ib. 27. 

11-17. Sys 8... qpiv. A. has before his mind three kinds of 
proposition which he thinks to be known without proof, and to be 
required as starting-points for proof: (1) nominal definitions of 
the meanings of certain words (he tells us in 76*32-3 that a science 
assumes the nominal definitions of all its special terms); (2) 
statements that certain things exist (he tells us in 76433-6 that 
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only the primary entities should be assumed to exist, e.g. in 
arithmetic units, in geometry spatial figures) ; (3) general state- 
ments such as ‘Any proposition may either be truly affirmed or 
truly denied’. Of these (1) are properly called éptopoi (72421), 
(2) trobdces (ib. 20), (3) dftuspara (ib. 17). But here he groups 
(2) and (3) together under the general name of statements 67: gor, 
which by a zeugma includes both statements that so-and-so 
exists (2) and statements that so-and-so is the case (3), in dis- 
tinction from statements that such-and-such a word means so- 
and-so (r). 

14. To &€ tpiywvov, Sti Todi onpaiver. Elsewhere A. some- 
times treats the triangle as one of the fundamental subjects of 
geometry, whose existence, as well as the meaning of the word, 
is assumed. Here triangularity seems to be treated as a property 
whose existence is not assumed but to be proved. In that case 
he is probably thinking of points and lines as being the only 
fundamental subjects of geometry, and of triangularity as an 
attribute of certain groups of lines. This way of speaking of it 
occurs again in 92>15~16 and (according to the natural interpreta- 
tion) in 76#33-6. 

17-19. “Eot: 5€... yvGoiv. A. does not say in so many words, 
but what is implied is, that the major premiss of a syllogism 
must be known before the conclusion is drawn, but that the 
minor premiss and the conclusion may come to be known simul- 
taneously. 

17. “Eot: S€...yvwpicavta. The sense requires yrwpicarra, and 
the corruption is probably due to the eye of the writer of the 
ancestor of all our MSS. having travelled on to AapBdvovra. 

18-19. olov Soa tuyxaver... yva@ou. The best that can be 
made of this, with the traditional reading 76 xafcdov, dv Exes TH 
yva@ow, is to take it to mean ‘knowledge, this latter, of the parti- 
culars actually falling under the universal and therein already 
virtually known’ (Oxf. trans.). But this interpretation is difficult, 
since the whole sentence states an opposition between the major 
premiss, which is previously known, and the minor, which comes 
to be known simultaneously with the conclusion. This clearly 
points to the reading ro xaOdAov od exer THY yr@ouv, which alone 
appears to be known to P. (12. 23) and to T. (3. 16). The corruption 
has probably arisen through an omission of od after xa8édov, 
which a copyist then tried to patch up by inserting dv. 

Ig-21. Ott pév yap ... éyvwpicev. The reference is to the 
proof of the proposition that the angle in a semicircle is a right 
angle (Euc. iii. 31) by means of the proposition that the angles of 
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a triangle equal two right angles (Euc. i. 32). There are fuller 
references to the proof in 94#28-34 and Met. 1051226—33. 

Heath in Mathematics in Aristotle, 37-9, makes an ingenious 
suggestion. He suggests a construction such that it is only in the 
course of following a proof that a learner realizes that what he 
is dealing with is a triangle (one of the sides having been drawn 
not as one line but two as meeting at a point). 

21-4. Gpa érayopevos .. . érray@fjvat. In a note prefixed to 
An. Pr. ii. 23 [have examined the usage of édyew in A., and have 
argued that dua eraydpevos here means ‘at the very moment one 
is led on to the conclusion’, and that this is the main usage under- 
lying the technical sense of énaywy7 = ‘induction’. Yet the pro- 
cess referred to here is not inductive. The fact referred to is the 
fact that if one already knows a major premiss of the form All 
M is P, knowledge of the minor premiss S is M may come 
simultaneously with the drawing of the conclusion S is P; the 
reasoning referred to is an ordinary syllogism. ézay@jvae in 425 
has the same meaning; ézay@jvar and AaBetvy avAdoytopery are 
different ways of referring to the same thing. 

21-4. éviwv yap . . . tivds, i.e. while it is (for instance) through 
the middle term ‘triangle’ that an individual figure is known to 
have its angles equal to two right angles, it is not through a 
middle term that the individual figure is known to be a triangle; 
it is just seen directly to be one. 

24-5. mplv & érrayByvat . . . cuAAoyiopoy, cf. #21 n. 

26-68. 5 yap ...&s. With this discussion may be compared 
that in An. Pr. ii. 21. 

29. To év t@ Méevuw atropypa. Cf. Meno 80d Kai riva tpdmov 
inryces, & Luxpares, rotro 6 pn olcba 76 wapdray 6 7 €oriv; Trotov 
yap dy od« olaba mpobduevos Unricets ; 7 ef Kai ore pdAtora evrvyors 
av7a, mas Eicer Ott TOOTS eoTwW 6 ad otk 7Snc8a; This problem, 
which Plato solved by his doctrine that all learning is reminiscence, 
A. solves by pointing out that in knowing the major premiss one 
already knows the conclusion potentially. 

30-65. ob yap 84... wavrés. The question is whether a man 
who has not considered every pair of things in the world and 
noticed its number to be even can be said to know that every pair 
is even. It would seem absurd to deny that one knows this; but 
if one claims to know it, one might seem to be refuted by being 
confronted with a pair which one did not even know to exist. 
A solution which had evidently been offered by certain people 
was that what one knows is that every pair that one knows to be 
a pair is even; but A. rightly points out that this is a completely 
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unnatural limitation to set on the claim to know that every pair 
is even. His own solution (*5-8) is that we must distinguish two 
modes of knowledge and say that one knows beforehand in a 
sense (i.e. potentially) that the particular pair is even, but does 
not know it in another sense (i.e. actually). 


CHAPTER 2 


The nature of scientific knowledge and of its premisses 


716g. We think we know a fact without qualification, not 
in the sophistical way (i.e. fer accidens), when we think that we 
know its cause to be its cause, and that the fact could not be 
otherwise ; those who think they know think they are in this con- 
dition, and those who do know both tnink they are, and actually 
are, in it. 

16. We will discuss later whether there is another way of 
knowing; but at any rate there is knowledge by way of proof, i.e. 
by way of scientific syllogism. 

1g. If knowledge is such as we have stated it to be, demonstra- 
tive knowledge must proceed from premisses that are (1) true, 
(2) primary and immediate, (3) (a) better known than, (8) prior 
to, and (c) causes of, the conclusion. That is what will make 
our starting-points appropriate to the fact to be proved. There 
can be syllogism without these conditions, but not proof, because 
there cannot be scientific knowledge. 

25. (x) The premisses must be true, because it is impossible 
to know that which is not. 

26. (2) They must be primary, indemonstrable premisses be- 
cause otherwise we should not have knowledge unless we had 
proof of them <which is impossible} ; for to know (otherwise than 
per accidens) that which is provable is to have proof of it. 

2g. (3) They must be (a) causes, because we have scientific 
knowledge only when we know the cause; (2) prior, because they 
are causes; (c) known beforehand, not only in the sense that we 
understand what is meant, but in the sense that we know them 
to be the case. 

33. Things are prior and better known in two ways: for the 
same thing is not prior by nature and prior to us, or better known 
by nature and better known to us. The things nearer to sense are 
prior and better known relatively to us, those that are more 
remote prior and better known without qualification. The most 
universal things are farthest from sense, the individual things 
nearest to it; and these are opposed to each other. 
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4245. To proceed from what is primary is to proceed from the 
appropriate starting-points. A starting-point of proof is an im- 
mediate premiss, i.e. one to which no other is prior. A premiss is 
a positive or negative proposition predicating a single predicate 
of a single subject ; a dialectical premiss assumes either of the pair 
indifferently, a demonstrative premiss assumes one definitely to be 
true. A proposition is either side of a contradiction. A contra- 
diction is an opposition which of itself excludes any intermediate. 
A side of a contradiction is, if it asserts something of something, 
an affirmation ; it it denies something of something, a negation. 

14. Of immediate syllogistic starting-points, I give the name 
of thesis to one that cannot be‘ proved, and that is not such that 
nothing can be known without it; that of axiom to one which 
a man needs if he is to learn anything. Of theses, that which 
assumes a positive or negative proposition, i.e. that so-and-so 
exists or that it does not exist, is an hypothesis; that which does 
not do this is a definition. For a definition is a thesis, since it 
lays it down that a unit is that which is indivisible in quantity ; 
but it is not an hypothesis, since it is not the same thing to say 
what a unit is and that a unit exists. 

25. Since what is required is to believe and know a fact by 
having a demonstrative syllogism, and that depends on the truth 
of the premisses, we must not only know beforehand the first 
principles (all or some of them), but also know them better ; for 
to that by reason of which an attribute belongs to something, 
the attribute belongs still more—e.g. that for which we love some- 
thing is itself more dear. Thus if we know and believe because 
of the primary facts, we know and believe éhem still more. But 
if we neither know a thing nor are better placed with regard 
to it than if we knew it, we cannot believe it more than the 
things we know; and one who believed as a result of proof would 
be in this case if he did not know his premisses beforehand; for 
we must believe our starting-points (all or some) more than our 
conclusion. 

37- One who is to have demonstrative knowledge must not 
only know and believe his premisses more than his conclusion, 
but also none of the opposite propositions from which the 
opposite and false conclusion would follow must be more credible 
to or better known by him, since one who knows must be abso- 
lutely incapable of being convinced to the contrary. 


y1>g—10. GAAG pH. . . cupBeBnxds. The reference is not, as 
P. 21. 15-28 supposes, to sophistical arguments employing the 
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fallacy of accident. The meaning is made plain by 7425-30, 
where A. points out that if one proves by separate proofs that the 
equilateral, the isosceles, and the scalene triangle have their angles 
equal to two right angles, one does not yet know, except rov 
copiorixoy rporov, that the triangle has that property, since one 
does not know the triangle to have it as such, but only the triangle 
when conjoined with any of its separable accidents of being equi- 
lateral, being isosceles, or being scalene. In such a case, as A. says 
here, one does not know the cause of its having the property, 
nor know that it could not fail to have it. 

16-17. Ei pév ov... épodpev. In 72519-22 A. recognizes the 
existence of émorjyn t&v dudowv dvardderos as well as of 
emornpn arodexrixy, and in 7616-22 he describes it as the higher 
of the two kinds. But in ii. 19 he discusses the question at length, 
and gives the name of voids to the faculty by which we know the 
dpxai, distinguishing this from émorjun, which is thus finally 
identified with émorijpn amoSecrixy (1005-17). 

19-23. el roivuv ... Seumvupévou. A. states first the charac- 
teristics which the ultimate premisses of demonstration must 
have in themselves. They must be (x) true, (2) primary, immedi- 
ate, or indemonstrable (621, 27). zpaé7a here does not mean ‘most 
fundamental’, for A. could not, after saying that the premisses 
must be fundamental in the highest degree, go on to make the 
weaker statement that they must be more fundamental (zpo- 
tépwv, *22) than the conclusion. To say this would be to confuse 
the characteristics of the premisses in themselves (dAn@av Kai 
apwrwv) with their characteristics in relation to the conclusion 
(ywwpinwrépwv Kat mpotépwy Kat airiwy roi aupmepdoparos). 
mpwrwy, then, means just the same as dudowy or dvarodetxrwy 
(>27)—that the premisses must be such that the predicate at- 
taches to the subject directly as such, not through any middle 
term. 

A. next states the characteristics which the ultimate premisses 
must have in relation to the conclusion. He states these as if 
they were three in number—yrwpidrepa, mpdrepa, atria (P21, 29). 
But in fact they seem to be reducible to two. (1) The facts stated 
in the premisses must be objectively the grounds (afma) of the 
fact stated in the conclusion; it is only another way of saying 
this to say that they must be objectively prior to, i.e. more 
fundamental than, the fact stated in the conclusion (mpdrepa, 
eimep aira, >31). (2) It follows from this that they must be more 
knowable in themselves; for if C is A only because B is A and 
C is B, we can know (so A. maintains) that C is A only if we 
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understand why it is so, ie. only if we know that B is A, that 
C is B, and that C’s being A is grounded in B’s being A and in 
C’s being B. It must be possible to know that B is A and that 
C is B without already knowing that C is A, while it will be 
impossible to know that C is A without already knowing that 
B is A and that C is B. Further, the premisses must be known 
beforehand not only in the sense that their meaning must be 
grasped, but that they must be known to be true (31-3, cf. 
41-17). 

The fact that C is A may well be more familiar to us (jpiy 
yvupywdrepov, 721). Ie. it may be accepted as true, as being a 
probable inference from the data of perception. But it will not 
be known in the proper sense of the word, unless it is known on 
the basis of the fact on which it is objectively grounded. 

If these conditions (especially that indicated by the word 
airta) are all satisfied, the premisses that satisfy them will tpso 
facto be the principles appropriate to the proof of the fact to be 
proved; no further condition is necessary (71>22-3). 

28. 16 yap éwiotag@ar . . . pr Kata cupBeBnKds, cf. g—10 n. 

972°5-7. éx mpwrwv § ... apxrv. This seems to be intended 
to narrow down the statement that demonstration must proceed 
€k mpwtwy (71521). Not any and every immediate proposition 
will serve; the premisses must be appropriate to the science. 
This does not mean that they must be peculiar to the science 
(though ofxezos often implies that) ; for among them are included 
premisses which must be known if anything is to be known 
(#16-18)—the axioms which lie at the root of all proof, e.g. the 
law of contradiction. What is excluded is the use of immediate 
propositions not appropriate to the subject-matter in hand, in 
other words the peraBacis €€ ddAov yévous, the use of arithmetical 
propositions, for instance, to prove a geometrical proposition 
(cf. chs. 7 and 9). 

8-9. mpdtacis 8 éoriv ... pdpiov, i.e. a premiss is either an 
affirmative or a negative proposition. 

g-10. S:aAextint) pév . . . dtrorepovodv. The method of dia- 
lectic is to ask the respondent a well-chosen question and, what- 
ever answer he gives, to prove your own case with his answer 
as a basis; cf. De Int. 2022-3. 

14-24. "Apécou 8 apxijs ... tavrov. It must be noted that the 
definitions here given of Oécts, d€iwpa, Umdfeots are definitions of 
them as technical terms, and that this does not preclude A. from 
often using these words in wider or different senses. The various 
kinds of dpy7 are dealt with more fully in ch. 10. On the partial 
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correspondence which exists between A.’s a&tapara (xowvd 76438, 
77927, 30, Kowvai dpyai 88528, Kowai Sd€ar Met. 996528), drobéseis, 
and dpropot, and Euclid’s xowat évvorat, airjpara, and dpa, cf. 
H. D. P. Lee in C.Q. xxix. 113-18 and Heath, Mathematics in 
Aristotle, 53-7. 

17-18. roto yap ... A€yew, ie. A. here strictly (udAcora) 
restricts the name d&iwyua to propositions like the ‘laws of thought’ 
which underlie all reasoning, while implicitly admitting that it 
is often applied to fundamental propositions relating only to 
quantities—what in Met. 1005%20 A. calls ra ev rots pabyjpact 
KkaAovpeva déidpara (implying that the word is borrowed from 
mathematics), the xowai évvovat which are preiixed to Euclid’s 
Elemenis, and probably also were prefixed to the books of 
Elements that existed in A.’s time. Thus in 77230-1 both the law 
of excluded middle and the principle that if equals are taken 
from equals, equals remain are quoted as instances of ra xowd. 

18-20. Bécews & . . . Ud8eors. The present passage is the only 
one in which t7d@eots has this strict sense. In 7635-0, 7723-4 the 
distinction of twdeats from definition is maintained, but in that 
context (7623-31) Ud@eats is said to be, not a self-evident truth, 
but something which, though provable, is assumed without 
proof. That corresponds better with the ordinary meaning of 
the word. 

28. 4 wavra 4 via. The discussion in 71529-72%5 has stated 
that the premisses of demonstration must all be known in advance 
of the conclusion. But A. remembers that he has pointed out 
in 71*17-21 that the minor premiss in a scientific proof need not 
be known before the conclusion; and the qualification 7 wdyra 
7} €va is introduced with reference to this. 

29-30. aici yap ... paGAAov. What A. is saying is evidently 
that if the attribute A belongs to C because it belongs to B and 
B toC, it belongs to B more properly than toC. I have therefore 
read éxeivw for the MS. reading éexetvo. T. evidently read exetvw 
(8. 6), and so did P. (38. 15). 

36. 4 wacats 7 Troi, cf. 228 n. 

by-3. GAAG pnd’... dwarns. This may mean (1) ‘but also 
nothing else, ie. none of the propositions opposed to the first 
principles, from which propositions the opposite and false con- 
clusion would follow, must be more credible or better known to 
him than the first principles’, or (2) ‘but also nothing must be 
more credible or better known to him than the propositions 
opposed to the principles from which the opposite and false 
conclusion would follow’, i.e. than the true principles. T. 8. 16-20 
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and P. 4r. 21-42. 2 take the words in the first sense; Zabarella 
adopts a third interpretation—‘but also nothing must be more 
credible or better known to him than the falsity of the propositions 
opposed to the principles, from which propositions the opposite 
and false conclusion would follow’; but this is hardly a defensible 
interpretation. Between the other two it is difficult to choose. 


CHAPTER 3 


Two errors—the view that knowledge ts impossible because tt involves 
an infinite regress, and the view that circular demonstration is 
satisfactory 


72>s5. Because the first principles need to be known, (1) some 
think knowledge is not possible, (2) some think it is but everything 
is provable; neither view is either true or required by the facts. 
(1) The former school think we are involved in an infinite regress, 
on the ground that we cannot know the later propositions because 
of the earlier wnless there are first propositions (and in this they 
are right ; for it is impossible to traverse an infinite series) ; while 
af there are, they are unknowable because there is no proof of 
them, and if they cannot be known, the later propositions cannot 
be known simply, but only known to be true if the first -principles 
are. 
15. (2) The latter school agree that knowledge is possible only 
by way of proof, but say there can be proof of all the propositions, 
since they can be proved from one another. 

18. <Repudiation of the underlying assumption that all know- 
ledge is demonstrative.» We maintain that (a) not all knowledge 
is demonstrative, that of immediate premisses not being so (this 
must be true; for if we need to know the earlier propositions, 
and these reach their limit in immediate propositions, the latter 
must be indemonstrable) ; and (b) that there is not only scientific 
knowledge but also a starting-point of it, whereby we know the 
limiting propositions. 

25. <Refutation of second view.> (a) That proof in the proper 
sense cannot be circular is clear, if knowledge must proceed from 
propositions prior to the conclusion; for the same things cannot 
be both prior and posterior to the same things, except in the 
sense that some things may be prior for us and others prior with- 
out qualification—a distinction with which induction familiarizes 
us. If induction be admitted as giving knowledge, our definition 
of unqualified knowledge will have been too narrow, there being 
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two kinds of it; or rather the second kind is not demonstration 
proper, since it proceeds only from what is more familiar to us. 

32. (b) Those who say demonstration is circular make the 
further mistake of reducing knowledge to the knowledge that a 
thing is so if it is so (and at that rate it is easy to prove anything). 
We can show this by taking three propositions; for it makes no 
difference whether circular proof is said to take place through 
a series of many or few, but it does matter whether it is said to 
take place through few but more than two, or through two 
(i) When A implies B and B implies C, A implies C. Nowif 
(ii) A implies B and B implies A, we may represent this as a 
special case of (i) by putting A in the place of C. Then to say (as 
in (ii)) ‘B implies A’ is a case of saying (as in (i)) ‘B implies C’, 
and this <together with ‘A implies B’> amounts to saying 
‘A implies C’; but C is the same as A. Thus all they are saying 
is that A implies A; but at that rate it would be easy to prove 
anything. 

73°6. But indeed (c) even such proof as this is possible only in 
the case of coextensive terms, i.e. of attributes peculiar to their 
subjects. We have shown that from the assumption of one term 
or one premiss nothing follows; we need at least two premisses, 
as for syllogism in general. If A is predicable of B and C, and 
these of each other and of A, we can prove, in the first figure, all 
of these assumptions from one another, but in the other figures 
we get either no conclusion or one different from the original 
assumptions. When the terms are xot mutually predicable 
circular proof is impossible. Thus, since mutually predicable 
terms are rare in demonstration, it is a vain claim to say that 
proof is circular and that in that way there can be proof of every- 
thing. 


72>5-6. ’Eviois pév odv ...etvar. There are allusions to this 
view in Met. 1011*3-13 (etoi 8€ tives of dmopotor Kai Tay Tabra 
memeapevww Kal THY TOUS Adyous ToUTOUS pdvov AeydvTwy: CyTobar 
yap tis 6 kpwav Tov bytaivovta Kal 6Aws Tov mepi Exacta KpwwotvTa 
dpbas. 7a 8é ro.abra drophpata Gpoid dott TH dmopeiv mdrepov Kabev- 
Sopev viv 7 eypnydpaper, Suvavrat 8° ai dropiat af rovabrar macat 76 
adré> mdvrwy yap Adyov aktobew elvat obrow dpxjv yap Lnrotat, Kat 
rauTnv bv dmodeifews AapBdvew, ret Ste ye wemeopevor ovK etal, 
davepot eiaw ev rais mpdfeow. aAd’ érep eiropev, Toiro a’téy 16 
mdQos €oriv: Adyov yap Cntrovaw dv odx éatt Adyos: drodei~ews yap 
apy) ovk amdderkis eat), 100675-9 (aftotat 87) Kal rodro dmoderkvuvat 
tives 5’ dratdevaiav: €ott yap draidevoia TO p47) yryvwoKew Tivwy 

4985 Ll 
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Set Cnrety anddeckw Kal tivwy od Sei- dAws pev yap dadyrwy advvarov 
drddekw elvar (eis dreipov ydp dv Badilo, wore pd” odrws elvat 
ardderkw), 1012420-1 (ot pev obv Sia TovavTny airiay Adyovov, ot Se 
81a 76 rdvrwy Cyretv Adyov). It is not improbable that the school 
of Antisthenes is referred to (cf. 1006*s—g quoted above with 
of Avricbéverot Kal of obrws dmaidSevror (1043524), Avricbévns wero 
ed7Ows (1024532). The arguments for supposing Antisthenes to be 
referred to are stated by Maier (2 b. 15 n. 2); he follows Dimmler 
too readily in scenting allusions to Antisthenes in Plato, but he 
is probably right in saying that A.’s allusions are to Antisthenes. 
Cf. my note on Met. r1005>2-s. 

We cannot certainly identify the second school, referred to (in 
>6-7) as having held that knowledge is possible because there 
is no objection to circular proof. P. offers no conjecture on the 
subject. Cherniss (A.’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, 
i. 68) argues that ‘it is probable that the thesis which A. here 
criticizes was that of certain followers of Xenocrates who had 
abandoned the last vestiges of the theory of ideas and therewith 
the objects of direct knowledge that served as the principles of 
demonstrative reason’; and he may well be right. 

6. wavrwv pevror amdderkis elvar. dwddekis is more idiomatic 
than dodetfers (cf. b12, 17, 73220), which is easily accounted for 
by itacism. 

97-15. of pev yap Urobépevor . . . €orrv. The argument is a 
dilemma: (1) If there are not primary propositions needing no 
proof, the attempt to prove any proposition involves an infinite 
regress, which necessarily cannot be completed ; (2) if it is claimed 
that there ave such propositions, this must be denied, since the 
only knowledge is by way of proof. 

97-8. of péev yap Srofepevar.. . éricracbar, Bekker and Waitz 
are right in reading éAws with n, against the evidence of most of 
the MSS.; for these words answer to éviots pev (5) and refer to 
those who believe knowledge to be impossible, while of 8€ (>r5) 
answers to trois 8 (6) and refers to those who hold that circular 
reasoning gives knowledge. That knowledge is not possible other- 
wise than by proof is common ground to both schools (615-16), 
so that dAAws would not serve to distinguish the first school from 
the second. P. read GAws (42.11, 45. 17). 

22. torarat 5€ mote Ta Gpeca. This is a rather careless account 
of the situation more accurately expressed in 9522 by the words 
oTyoetai mov eis duegov. What A. means is that in the attempt 
to prove what we want to prove, we must sooner or later come 
to immediate premisses, not admitting of proof. 
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23-4. wai ot povov ... yvwpiLopev. A.’s fullest account of the 
faculty by which dpyaé come to be known is to be found in An. 
Post, ii. 19. 

29. Svrep tpoTov . . . yvwpipov is rather loosely tacked on— 
‘a distinction of senses of ‘‘prior’’ with which induction familiar- 
izes us’, since in it what is prior in itself is established by means of 
what is prior to us. 

30-2. ei 8 ottws ... yuwpipwrépwv. If the establishment of 
what is prior in itself by what is prior to us be admitted, (a) 
knowledge in the strict sense will not have been correctly defined 
by us in ch. 2 as proof from what is prior in itself, since there is 
another kind of it, or rather (b) the other is not strictly proof 
(nor strictly knowledge). 

31. yiwopévyn y’. Neither Bekker’s reading ywopuern, Waitz’s 
reading ywopevn 4, nor P.’s reading 7 ywopern is really satisfac- 
tory; a more idiomatic text is produced by reading ywopevyn y’— 
‘or should we say that one of the two processes is not demonstra- 
tion in the strict sense, since it arises from what is more familiar 
to us?’, not from what is more intelligible in itself. 

32-7376. oupBaive S€ . . . padiov. The passage is difficult 
because it is so tersely expressed. The sense is as follows: ‘The 
advocates of circular reasoning cannot show that by it any pro- 
position can be known to be true, but only that it can be known 
to be true if it is true—which is clearly worthless, since if this 
were proof of the proposition, any and every proposition could 
be proved. This becomes clear if we take three dpor; it does not 
matter whether we take many or few, but it does matter whether 
we take few or two’ (‘few’ being evidently taken to mean ‘three 
or more’). One’s first instinct is to suppose that A. is asserting 
the point, fundamental to his theory of reasoning, that there 
must be three terms—two to be connected and one to connect 
them. But it is clear that in 72637-7326 A, B, and C are pro- 
positions, not terms; and in fact A. very often uses dpos loosely in 
this sense. What he goes on to say is this: The advocates of 
circular proof claim that if they can show that if A is the case 
B is the case, and that if B is the case A is the case, they have 
shown that A is the case. But, says A., the situation they en- 
visage is simply a particular case of a wider situation—that in 
which if A is the case B is the case, and if B is the case C is the 
case; and just as there what is proved is not that C is the case, 
but that C is the case if A is the case, so here what is proved 
is not that A is the case, but only that A is the case if A is the 
case. 
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toito & Sti tod A dévtos 16 F om (7343) is difficult, and may be 
corrupt. If it is genuine, it must be supposed to mean ‘and <since 
if A is true B is true) this implies that if A is true C is true’. 
73*6-20. OF phy GAA’... amddaév. A. comes now to his 
third argument against the attempt to treat all proof as being 
circular. He has considered circular proof in An. Pr. ii. 5-7. He 
has shown that if we have a syllogism All B is A, All C is B, 
Therefore all C is A, we can prove the major premiss from the 
conclusion and the converse of the minor premiss (All C is A, 
Ali B is C, Therefore all B is A), and the minor premiss from the 
conclusion and the converse of the major premiss (All 4 is B, 
All C is A, Therefore all C is B) (57b21-9). But these proofs 
are valid only if the original minor and major premiss, respec- 
tively, are convertible. And that can be proved only if we add 
to the original data (All B is A, All C is B) the datum that the 
original conclusion is convertible. Then we can say All 4 is C, 
All B is A, Therefore all B isC, and AllC is B, All A is C, There- 
fore all A is B. Thus, he maintains, we can prove each of the 
original premisses by a circular proof in the first figure, only if 
we know all three terms to be convertible (7311-14, 57°35~58°15). 
The words 8édexrar dé Kai ott ev Tots dAAos oxjpaow 7 ov 
yiverat ovAdopyiopos 7 od Tepi Tay Andbévtwy (73415-16) rather over- 
state the results reached in An. Pr. ii. 6, 7. What A. has shown 
there is that there cannot be in those figures a perfect circular 
proof, i.e. a pair of arguments proving each premiss from the 
conclusion + the converse of the other premiss, because (1) in 
the second figure, the original conclusion being always negative, 
it is impossible to use it to prove the affirmative original premiss, 
and (2) in the third figure, the original conclusion being always 
particular, it is impossible to use it to prove the untversal original 
premiss (or either premiss if both were universal). The discrepancy 
is, however, unimportant ; for A.’s main point is that, even where 
the form of a syllogism does not make circular proof impossible, 
the matter usually does, since most propositions are not in fact 
convertible. A proposition will assert of a subject either its 
essence, or part of its essence, or some other attribute of it. Now 
if it states any part of the essence other than the lowest differ- 
entia, the proposition will not be convertible ; and of non-essential 
attributes the great majority are not coextensive with their 
subjects; thus only propositions stating the whole essence, or 
the last differentia, or one of a comparatively small number out 
of the non-essential attributes, are convertible (7376-7, 16-18). 
q-I1. évogs peév obv ... cuAAoyicac@a, cf. Am. Pr. 34216-21, 
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40°30-7. Two premisses and three terms are necessary for demon- 
strative syllogism, since they are necessary for any syllogism 
(elmep Kai avAdoyicacOar, *11). 

4. Gorep Ta (Sia. idea may be used as in Top. 102418 of 
attributes convertible with the subject and non-essential, or, as 
it is sometimes used (e.g. in 9248), as including also the whole 
definition and the lowest differentia, both of which are convertible 
with the subject. 

II-14. éav pév odv . . . cuAAoyiopot. A. has shown in An. 
Pr. ii. 5 that if we have the syllogism All B is A, AC is B, 
Therefore all C is A, then by assuming B and C convertible we 
can say All C is A, All B is C, Therefore All B is A, and by 
assuming A and B convertible we can say All 4 is B, AllC is A, 
Therefore all C is B. Thus the assumptions All C is A, All B is 
C, All A is B are all that is needed to prove the two original 
assumptions. In the present passage A. names six assumptions— 
All Bis A, AUC is A, All BisC, AllC is B, All A is B, All A is 
C—and speaks of proving all the airn@évra. What he means, then, 
must be that we can prove any of these six propositions by taking 
a suitable pair out of the other five; which is obviously true. 


CHAPTER 4 


The premisses of demonstration must be such that the predicate ts 
true of every instance of the subject, true of the subject per se, and 
and true of it precisely qua ttself 


493221. Since that which is known in the strict sense is in- 
capable of being otherwise, that which is known demonstratively 
must be necessary. But demonstrative knowledge is that which 
we possess by having demonstration; therefore demonstration 
must proceed from what is necessary. So we must examine the 
nature of its premisses; but first we must define certain terms. 

28. I call that ‘true of every instance’ which is not true of one 
instance and not of another, nor at one time and not at another. 
This is supported by the fact that, when we are asked to admit 
something as true of every instance, we object that in some 
instance or at some time it is not. 

34. I describe a thing as ‘belonging fer se’ to something else 
if (x) it belongs to it as an element in its essence (as line to 
triangle, or point to line; for the being of triangles and lines con- 
sists of lines and points, and the latter are included in the defini- 
tion of the former) ; or (z) it belongs to the other, and the other 
is included in its definition (as straight and curved belong to line, 
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or odd and even, prime and composite, square and oblong, to 
number). Things that belong to another but in neither of these 
ways are accidents of it. 

by. (3) I describe as ‘existing per se’ that which is not predicated 
of something else; e.g. that which is walking or is white must 
first be something else, but a substance—an individual thing—is 
what it is without needing to be something else. Things that are 
predicated of something else I call accidents. 

ro. (4) That which happens to something else because of that 
thing’s own nature I describe as per se to it, and that which 
happens to it not because of its own nature, as accidental; e.g. if 
while a man is walking there is a flash of lightning, that is an 
accident; but if an animal whose throat is being cut dies, that 
happens to the animal fer se. 

16. Things that are per se, in the region of what is strictly 
knowable, i.e. in sense (1) or (2), belong to their subjects by the 
very nature of their subjects and necessarily. For it is impossible 
that such an attribute, or one of two such opposite attributes 
(e.g. straight or curved), should not belong to its subject. For 
what is contrary to another is either its privation or its contra- 
dictory in the same genus; e.g., that which is not odd, among 
numbers, is even, in the sense that the one follows on the other. 
Thus if it is necessary either to affirm or to deny a given attribute 
of a given subject, per se attributes must be necessary. 

25. I call that ‘universally true’ of its subject which is true of 
every case, and belongs to the subject per se, and as being itself. 
Therefore what is universally true of its subject belongs to it 
of necessity. That which belongs to it per se and that which 
belongs to it as being itself are the same. Point and straight belong 
to the line per se, for they belong to it as being itself; having 
angles equal to two right angles belongs to triangle as being 
itself, for they belong to it per se. 

32. A universal connexion of subject and attribute is found 
when (1) an attribute is proved true of any chance instance of the 
subject and (2) the subject is the first (or widest) of which it is 
proved true. E.g. (1) possession of angles equal to two right 
angles is not a universal attribute of figure (it can be proved true 
of a figure, but not of any chance figure); (2) it ss true of any 
chance ‘sosceles triangle, but triangle is the first thing of which 
it is true. 


73°34-°16. Kaé’ atra ... awofaveiv. Having in *28-34 dealt 
with the first characteristic of the premisses of demonstration, 
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that they must be true of every instance of their subject without 
exception, A. now turns to the second characteristic, that they 
must be true of it xa6” advo, in virtue of its own nature. He pro- 
ceeds to define four types of case in which the phrase is applicable, 
but of these only the first two are relevant to his theme, the 
nature of the premisses of demonstration (cf. 516-18 n.); the 
others are introduced for the sake of completeness. (1) The first 
case (434-7) is this: that which trdpye. to a thing as included in 
its essence is xa’ atro to it. éadpyew is a word constantly used 
by A. in describing an attribute as belonging to a subject, and 
the type of proposition he has mainly in mind is a proposition 
stating one or more attributes essential to the subject and in- 
cluded in its definition. But tadpyew is a non-technical word. Not 
only can an attribute be said trapyew to its subject, but a con- 
stituent can be said dwdpyew to that of which it is a constituent, 
and the instances actually given of xa@ atta dmdpyorra are limits 
involved in the being of complex wholes—lines in the triangle, 
points in the line (#35). These two types of xa@’ ara tndpxovra 
can be included under one formula by saying that xaé’ ara 
tmdpxyovra in this sense are things that are mentioned in the 
definition of the subject (whether as necessary attributes or as 
necessary elements in its nature). 

(2) The second case (*37-s) is that of attributes which while 
belonging to certain subjects cannot be defined without mention- 
ing these subjects. In all the instances A. gives of this sort of 
situation (*38-51, b19—21) these attributes occur in pairs such that 
every instance of the subject must have one or other of the 
attributes; but there is no reason why they should not occur in 
groups of three (e.g. equilateral, isosceles, scalene as attributes 
of the triangle) or of some larger number. 

For the sake of completeness A. mentions two other cases 
in which the expression xa” atrd is used. (3) (5-10) From pro- 
positions in which an attribute belonging xa@’ atré to a subject 
is asserted of it, he turns to propositions in which a thing is said 
to exist xa@ atrd. It is only individual substances (7) that exist 
xa’ atid, not in virtue of some implied substratum. When on 
the other hand we refer to something by an adjectival or partici- 
pial phrase such as 76 Aevxdy or 76 BadiLov, we do not mean that 
the quality or the activity referred to exists in its own right; it 
can exist only by belonging to something that has or does it; 
what is white must be a body (or a surface), what-is walking an 
animal. 

Finally (4) (10-16) we use the phrase to describe a necessary 
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connexion not between an attribute and a subject, but between 
two events, viz. the causal relation, as when we say that a thing 
to which one event happened became «af airé involved in an- 
other event, xara standing for 8a, which more definitely refers 
to the causal relation. This fourth type of xa@’ atré is akin to 
the first two in that it points to a necessary relation between 
that which is «a9’ aird and that to which it is xa’ adrd, but the 
relation here involves temporal sequence, as distinguished from 
the timeless connexions between attribute and subject that are 
found in the first two types. 

34. Sea Grdpye te év rH ti éorw. If the position of re be 
stressed, A. should be here giving the first characteristic of a 
certain kind of xaf’ avro, to be followed by another character- 
istic introduced by xai; and this we can actually get if we ter- 
minate the parenthesis at éo7/, 936. But then the second clause, 
kal év T@ Adyw 7H A€yovte ti €arw evurapyer, would be practically 
a repetition of the first. It is better therefore to suppose that re 
is, as often, slightly misplaced, and that what answers to the 
present clause is xai daots . . . SnAobyr:, 437-8. 

Zarabella (In Duos Arist. Libb. Post. Anal. Comm. 23 R-V) 
points out that 6ca bmdpyet &v 7G Ti eatw does not mean, strictly, 
‘those that are present in the ri éo7w’. The construction of 
bmdpxeww is not with é (as is that of &vumdpyew) but with a simple 
dative, and the proper translation is ‘those things which belong 
to a given subject, as elements in its essence’. The full construc- 
tion, with both the dative and éy, is found in 74>8 rots 8 avra é&v 
7@ tl €orw Urdapyet KaTHyopoupevors altar. 

37-8. Kai Scots T&v Urapxdévrwy . . . SnAodvTi. dadpyew, in 
A.’s logic, has a rather general significance, including the ‘be- 
longing’ of a predicate to its subject, as straight and curved 
belong to a line, and the ‘belonging’ to a thing of an element in 
its nature, as a line belongs to a triangle. evumdpyew on the other 
hand is a technical word used to denote the presence of something 
as an element in the essence (and therefore in the definition) of 
another thing. In certain passages the distinction is very clearly 
marked: 838-2 ofov ro edOd dadpyet ypaupp. . . Kal maar 
Tovrois e€vuTrapyovaty ev TH AOyw TH Ti ote A€yovTs évOa pev 
ypaupn KTA., 84912 Kal? atta S€ Sitrws* daa te yap ev eéxeivors 
é€vuTdapyet &v7@ Ti €ort, kai ols ara év 7H Ti €otw (SC. evuTap yet) 
émdpxovary (participle agreeing with ofs) avrois: ofov 7H apilua 
76 Tepittov, 6 Urdpyer pev dpiOud, évurapyxet 8 adros 6 apiOuos 
€v T@ Adyw adrod, ib. 20 mp@rov 6 apibpos evurrdpler Urdpyovatv 
atr®. For other instances of évumdpyxew cf. 73>17, 18, 84%25. Any- 
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thing that évurapye: ev something may be said daapyxey to it, 
but not vice versa. In view of these passages I concluded that 
dmapyovrwy should be read here, and afterwards found that I had 
been anticipated by Bonitz (Arist. Stud. iv. 21). The emendation 
derives some support from T. 10. 30 dowyv 8) cupPeBnKxdtwry 
tial Tov Adyov arrodiSdvTes TA UTOKEipEva avTols ovvedeAKopea Ev TH 
Adyw, Taira Kal’ abra indpyew rovros d€éyerar Tois broKeypevots. 
The MSS. are similarly confused in *38, 84913, 19, 20, and in 
An, Pr. 65°15. 

39-°r. wai rd qepitrov .. . Erepopnnes. Not only odd and 
even, but prime and composite, square and oblong (i.e. non-square 
composite), are xa6’ advo to number in the second sense of xa” 
avro. 

ba, kai ro Aeuxdv <Aeuxdv>. The editions have xal Aeuxdv. 
But this does not give a good sense, and n’s xal ro Aevxdy points 
the way to the true reading. 

16-18. ra Gpa Aeyopeva . . . dvayxns. A. seems here to be 
picking out the first two senses of xa8’ atrvo as those most per- 
tinent to his purpose (the other two having been mentioned in 
order to give an exhaustive account of the senses of the phrase). 
Similarly it is they alone that are mentioned in 84411-28. They 
are specially pertinent to the subject of the Postertor Analytics 
(demonstrative science). Propositions predicating of their subject 
what is xa’ adré to it in the first sense (viz. its definition or some 
element in its definition) occur among the premisses of demon- 
stration. With regard to propositions predicating of their subject 
something that is xa@ adre to it in the second sense, A. seems not 
to have made up his mind whether their place is among the 
premisses or among the conclusions of scientific reasoning. In 
74>5-12 they are clearly placed among the premisses. In 75228-31 
propositions asserting of their subjects something that is xa6’ ard 
to them are said to occur both as premisses and as conclusions, 
but A. does not there distinguish between the two kinds of xaé’ 
aité proposition. In 76#32-6 ro evOv (a xaé’ adré attribute of the 
second kind) appears to be treated, in contrast to porvds and 
uéyeBos, as something whose existence has to be proved, not to 
be assumed; and zepirrdv and dprioy are clearly so treated in 
76%6—-11. In 75240-1 and in 84211-17 propositions involving xaé’ 
aiéré attributes are said to be objects of proof, and this must refer 
to those which involve xaé’ adré attributes of the second kind, 
since A. says consistently that both the essence and the existence 
of xa@ atro attributes of the first kind are assumed, not proved. 

The truth is that A. has not distinguished between two types 
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of proposition involving xa@ aire attributes of the second kind. 
That every line is either straight, crooked, or curved, or that 
every number is either odd or even, must be assumed; that a 
particular line is straight (i.e. that three particular points are 
collinear), or that a number reached by a particular arithmetical 
operation is odd, must be proved. Thus to the two types of 
Wat dpyai recognized by A. in 72718-24 he ought to have added 
a third type, disjunctive propositions such as ‘every number must 
be either odd or even’. 

17. oUtws ws evuTTapxetv Tots KaTHYOpOUpEVOls 7 EvuTrapxecBar, 
‘as inhering in (i.e. being included in the essence of) the subjects 
that are accused of possessing them’ (mode (r) of the xaé’ atréd 
(#34-7)), ‘or being inhered in by them (i.e. having the subjects 
included in their essence),’ (mode (2) of the xa@’ atréd (837—-53)). 
KaTynyopovpevoy, generally used of the predicate, is occasionally, 
as here, used of the subject ‘accused’, i.e. predicated about (cf. 
An. Pr. 471). 

For ds evurdpyew = wes évurrdpyovta, cf. 75%25. 

1g. 7 GwAGs 7 7a Avrixeipeva. dzAds applies to the attributes 
that are xa@’ atré in the first sense, 7a dvrixeiueva to those that 
are xa” atré in the second sense. 

21-2. tome yap .. . emerat. Of two contrary terms, i.e. two 
terms both positive in form but essentially opposed, either one 
stands for a characteristic and the other stands for the complete 
absence of that characteristic, while intermediate terms standing 
for partial absences of it are possible (as there are colours between 
white and black), or one term is ‘identical with the contradictory 
of the other, within the same genus’. In the latter case, while 
the one term is not the bare negation of the other (if it were, 
they would be contradictories, not contraries), yet within the 
only genus of which either is an appropriate predicate, every term 
must be characterized either by the one or by the other. Not 
every entity must be either odd or even; but the only entities 
that can be odd or even (i.e. numbers) must be one or the other. 
The not-odd 1% number is even, not in the sense that ‘even’ means 
nothing more than ‘not odd’, but inasmuch as every number that 
is not odd must in consequence be even (# ézerat). 

25-32. To pev ov... icov. A. has in 428-24 stated the first 
two conditions for a predicate’s belonging xa@dAovu to its subject— 
that it must be true of every instance (xara wavrdés) and true in 
virtue of the subject’s nature (xa6” atrd). He now adds a third 
condition, that it must be true of the subject 4 adrd, precisely 
as being itself, not as being a species of a certain genus. It is 
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puzzling, then, to find A. saying 76 xa6’ atro Kat # avré radbrév 
(628). It must be remembered, however, that he is making his 
terminology as he goes. Having first used xa6’ airo and # atré as 
standing for different conditions, he now intimates that «a6 atrd 
in a stricter sense means the same as # adzd; that which belongs 
to a subject strictly xa6’ avréd is precisely that which belongs to 
it gua itself, not in virtue of a generic nature which it shares 
with other things; cf. 74#2 n. 

This strict sense of xa@dAou is, perhaps, found nowhere else 
in A.; usually the word is used in the sense of xara wavrés simply ; 
€.g. IN 99°33-4. 

32-74°3. TO KabdAou S€ . . . wA€ov. Universality is present 
when (1) the given predicate is true of every chance instance of 
the subject, and (2) the given subject is the first, i.e. widest, class, 
such that the predicate is true of every chance instance of it. 
As a subject of ‘having angles equal to two right angles’, figure 
violates the first condition, isosceles triangle the second; only 
triangle satisfies both. 

34. oUre 1O oyrpari gor: kaBdAou is answered irregularly by 
76 8 igoaxedes xra., >38. 

74°2. tév 8 GAAwv .. . atto,.i-e. not xa’ aired in the stricter 
sense of xa’ atré in which it is identified with # atvd (7328-9). 


CHAPTER 5 


How we fall into, and how we can avoid, the error of thinking our 
conclusion a true universal proposition when it ts not 


74°4. We may wrongly suppose a conclusion to be universal, 
when (1) it is impossible to find a class higher than the sub-class 
of which the predicate is proved, (2) there is such a class but it 
has no name, or (3) the subject of which we prove an attribute 
is taken only in part of its extent (then the attribute proved will 
belong to every instance of the part taken, but the proof will not 
apply to this part primarily and universally, i.e. gua itself). 

13. (3) If we prove that lines perpendicular to the same line 
do not meet, this is not a universal proof, since the property 
belongs to them not because they make angles equal in this 
particular way, but because they make equal angles, with the 
single line. 

16. (1) If there were no triangle except the isosceles triangle, 
some property of the triangle as such might have been thought 
to be a property of the isosceles triangle. 
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17. (2) That proportionals alternate might be proved separ- 
ately in the case of numbers, lines, solids, and times. It can be 
proved of all by a single proof, but separate proofs used to be 
given because there was no common name for all the species. 
Now the property is proved of all of these in virtue of what they 
have in common. 

25. Therefore if one proves separately of the three kinds of 
triangle that the angles equal two right angles, one does not yet 
know (except in the sophistical sense) that the triangle has this 
property—even if there is no other species of triangle. One knows 
it of every triangle numerically, but not of every triangle in 
respect of the common nature of all triangles. 

32. When, then, does one know universally? If the essence of 
triangle had been the same as the essence of equilateral triangle, 
or of each of the three species, or of all together, we should have 
been knowing, strictly. But if the essence is not the same, and 
the property is a property of the triangle, we were not knowing. 
To find whether it is a property of the genus or of the species, we 
must find the subject to which it belongs directly, as qualifica- 
tions are stripped away. The brazen isosceles triangle has the 
property, but the property remains when ‘brazen’ and ‘isosceles’ 
are stripped away. True, it does not remain when ‘figure’ or 
‘closed figure’ is stripped away, but these are not the first quali- 
fication whose removal removes the property. If triangle is the 
first, it is of triangle that the property is proved universally. 


7496-13. dtwaTwpeOa S€ . . . xaQdAou. The three causes of 
error (i.e. of supposing that we have a universal proof when we 
have not) are (1) that in which a class is notionally a specification 
of a genus, but it is impossible for us to detect the genus because 
no examples of its other possible species exist (7-8, illustrated 
916-17); (2) that in which various species of a genus exist, but 
because they have no common name we do not recognize the 
common nature on which a property common to them all depends, 
and therefore offer separate proofs that they possess the property 
(28-9, illustrated #17-32); (3) that in which various species exist 
but a property common to all is proved only of one (9-13, 
illustrated 413-16). 

Most of the commentators take the first case to be that in 
which a class contains in fact only one individual (like the class 
(‘earth’, ‘world’, or ‘sun’), and we prove a property of the 
individual without recognizing that it possesses the property not 
qua this individual but qua individual of this species. But (a) 
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the only instance given (16-17) is that in which we prove some- 
thing of a spectes without recognizing that it is a property of the 
genus, and (5) in the whole of the context the only sort of proof 
A. contemplates is the proof that a class possesses a property. 
The reference, therefore, cannot be to unique individuals. 

7 7a x08’ Exacta (#8) can hardly be right. In the illustration 
(216-17) A. contemplates only the case in which there is no more 
than one species of a genus; and if more than one were referred 
to here, the case would be identical with the second, in which 
several species are considered but the attribute is not detected 
as depending on their generic character, or else with the third, 
in which only one out of several species is considered. The words 
are omitted by C, and apparently by T. (13. 12-29) and by P. 
(72. 23-73. 9); they are a mistaken gloss. 

What is common to all three errors is that an attribute which 
belongs strictly to a genus is proved to belong only to one, or 
more than one, or all, of the species of the genus. In such a case 
the attribute is true of the species xara mavrds and xaé” ard, but 
not # adrd {as this is defined in ch. 4). 

13-16. et ov ... toat. The reference is to the proposition 
established in Euc. El. i. 28, ‘if a straight line intersecting two 
straight lines makes the exterior angle equal to the interior and 
opposite angle falling on the same side of it . . . the two straight 
lines will be parallel’. The error lies in supposing that the par- 
allelness of the lines follows from the fact that the exterior angle 
and the interior and opposite angle are equal by being both of 
them right angles, instead of following merely from their equality. 

17-25. xai 7d dvadoyov ... Urapyewv. A. refers here to a pro- 
position in the general theory of proportion established by 
Eudoxus and embodied in Euc. El. v, viz. the proposition that if 
A:B=C:D, A:C =B: D, and points out the superiority of 
Eudoxus’ proof to the earlier proofs which established this pro- 
position separately for different kinds of quantity; cf. 85%36—6r. 
and Heath, Mathematics in Aristotle, 43-6. 

25-32. 51a todro . . . ofSev. Geminus (apud Eutocium im 
Apollonium (Apollonius Pergaeus, ed. Heiberg, ii. 170)) says that 
of dpyaiot actually did prove this proposition separately for the 
three kinds of triangle. But Eudemus (apud Proclum, in Euclidem, 
379), while he credits the Pythagoreans with discovering the 
proposition, gives no hint of an earlier stage in which distinct 
proofs were given. Geminus’ statement may rest on a misunder- 
standing of the present passage. This example does not precisely 
illustrate the second cause of error (88-9); for the genus triangle 
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was not dvwvupov. But it illustrates the same general principle, 
that to prove separately that an attribute belongs to several 
species, when it really rests upon their common nature, is not 
universal proof. 

28. ef pt) Tov codtotixéy tpdtov. A sophist might well say 
‘You know that all triangles are either equilateral, isosceles, or 
scalene. You have proved separately that each of them has its 
angles equal to two right angles. Therefore you know that all 
triangles have the property.’ A. would reply.‘Yes, but you do 
not know that all triangles as such have this property; and only 
knowledge that B as such is A is real scientific knowledge that 
all Bis A’. 

2g. o¥5é xa’ SAou tpLy@vou, ‘nor does he know it of triangle 
universally’, should clearly be read instead of the vulgate reading 
ovd€ KabdAov tpiywrov. Cf. 75>25 n. 

33-4. SfAov 57... waow. It is possible to translate 7 éxdorw 
4} wGow ‘either for each or for all’ but there is no obvious point 
in this. A better sense seems to be got if we translate the whole 
sentence ‘we should have had true knowledge if it had been the 
same thing to be a triangle and (a) to be equilateral, or (b) to 
be each of the three severally (equilateral, isosceles, scalene), or 
(c) to be all three taken together’ (i.e. if to be a triangle were the 
same thing as to be equilateral, isosceles, or scalene). 


CHAPTER 6 


The premisses of demonstration must state necessary connexions 


74>5. (1) If, then, demonstrative knowledge proceeds from 
necessary premisses, and essential attributes are necessary to 
their subjects (some belonging to them as part of their essence, 
while to others the subjects belong as part of their essence, viz. 
to the pairs of attributes of which one or other necessarily belongs 
to a given subject), the demonstrative syllogism must proceed 
from such premisses; for every attribute belongs to its subject 
either thus or per accidens, and accidents are not necessary to 
their subjects. 

13. (2) Alternatively we may argue thus: Since demonstration 
is of necessary propositions, its premisses must be necessary. 
For we may reason from true premisses without demonstrating, 
but not from necessary premisses, necessity being the charac- 
teristic of demonstration. 

18. (3) That demonstration proceeds from necessary premisses 
is shown by the fact that we object to those who think they are 
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demonstrating, by saying of their premisses ‘that is not neces- 
sary’—whether we think that this is so or that it may be so, 
as far as the argument goes. 

21. Plainly, then, it is folly to be satisfied with premisses that 
are plausible and true, like the sophistical premiss ‘to know is to 
possess knowledge’. It is not plausibility that makes a premiss; 
it must be true directly of the subject genus, and not anything 
and everything that is true is peculiar to the subject of which 
it is asserted. 

26. (4) That the premisses must be necessary may also be 
proved as follows: If one who cannot show why a thing is so, 
though demonstration is possible, has no scientific knowledge of 
the fact, then if A is necessarily true of C, but B, his middle term, 
is not necessarily connected with the other terms, he does not 
know the reason; for the conclusion is not true because of his 
middle term, since his premisses are contingent but the conclusion 
is necessary. 

32. (5) Again, if someone does not know a certain fact now, 
though he has his explanation of it and is still alive, and the fact 
still exists and he has not forgotten it, then he did not know the 
fact before. But if his premiss is not necessary, it might cease 
to be true. Then he will retain his explanation, he will still exist, 
and the fact will still exist, but he does not know it. Therefore 
he did not know it before. If the premiss has not ceased to be 
true but is capable of ceasing to be so, the conclusion will be 
contingent ; but it is impossible to know, if that is one’s state of 
mind. 

75*1. (When the conclusion is necessary, the middle term used 
need not be necessary; for we can infer the necessary from the 
non-necessary, as we can infer what is true from false premisses. 
But when the middle term is necessary, the conclusion is so, just 
as true premisses can yield only a true conclusion ; when the con- 
clusion is not necessary, the premisses cannot be so.) 

12. Therefore since, if one knows demonstratively, the facts 
known must be necessary, the demonstration must use a neces- 
sary middle term—else one will not know either why or that the 
fact is necessary ; he will either think he knows when he does not 
(if he takes what is not necessary to be necessary), or he will not 
even think he knows—whether he knows the fact through middle. 
terms or knows the reason, and does so through immediate 
premisses. 

18. Of non-essential attributes there is no demonstrative 
knowledge. For we cannot prove the conclusion necessary, since 
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such an attribute need not belong to the subject. One might 
ask why such premisses should be sought, for such a conclusion, 
if the conclusion cannot be necessary ; one might as well take any 
chance premisses and then state the conclusion. The answer is 
that one must seek such premisses not as giving the ground on 
which a necessary conclusion really rests but as forcing anyone 
who admits them to admit the conclusion, and to be saying what 
is true in doing so, if the premisses are true. 

28. Since the attributes that belong to a genus fer se, and as 
such, belong to it necessarily, scientific demonstration must pro- 
ceed to and from propositions stating such attributes. For 
accidents are not necessary, so that by knowing them it is not 
possible to know why the conclusion is true—not even if the 
attributes belong always to their subjects, as in syllogisms 
through signs. For with such premisses one will not know the 
necessary attribute to be a necessary attribute, or know why it 
belongs to its subject. Therefore the middle term must belong 
to the minor, and the major to the middle, by the nature of the 
minor and the middle term respectively. 


74>7-10. Ta pev yap... bmapyxew. Cf. the fuller statement in 
73°34-*3. 

13. Stu 4 ardSakis dvaykaiwy éori. The sense is much im- 
proved by reading dvayxaiwy or dvayxaiov. P.’s paraphrase 
(84. 18) ef yap } amddeckis ray && avdyxns éoriv brapyévrwy points to 
dvayxaiwy. A. is arguing that demonstration, which is of necessary 
truths, must be from necessary premisses. 

21. Evexa ye tod Adyou, not ‘for the sake of the argument’ 
(which would be inappropriate with oiwpe@a), but ‘so far as the 
argument goes’ (sense 2 of évexa in L. and S.) 

23-4. olov of codiorai . . . €xev. The reference must be to 
P). Euthyd. 277 b, where this is used as a premiss by the sophist 
Dionysodorus. 

34- p@apein & Gv 1d péoov, ie. the connexion of the middle 
term with the major or with the mir.or might cease to exist. 

7571-17. “Orav péev otv... dpéowv. This is usually printed as 
a single paragraph, but really falls into two somewhat uncon- 
nected parts. The first part (*1-11) points out that the conclusion 
of a syllogism may state something that is in fact necessarily 
true, even when the premisses do not state such facts, while, 
on the other hand, if the premisses state necessary facts, so will 
the conclusion. This obviously does not aid A.’s main thesis, 
that since the object of demonstration is to infer necessary facts, 
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it must use necessary premisses. It is rather a parenthetical com- 
ment, and the conclusion drawn in #12 (éet roivuy x7.) does not 
follow from it, but sums up the result of the arguments adduced 
in 74>5-39, and especially of that in 74>26-32 (cf. otre 8id7e 
75814 with od« olde did7i 74>30). 7521-11 points out the com- 
patibility of non-necessary premisses with a necessary conclusion ; 
but the fact remains that though you may reach a necessary 
conclusion from non-necessary premisses, you will not in that 
case know either why or even that the conclusion is necessary. 

3-4. Gorep kal ddAnBés .. . GANOdv, cf. An. Pr. ii. 2-4. 

12-17. ’Ewel roivuv ... apéowv. The conclusion of the sentence 
is difficult. The usual punctuation is 7 008’ ofjcerar ouolws, édy 
re xtA. One alteration is obvious ; duotws must be connected with 
what follows, not with what precedes. But the main difficulty 
remains. A. says that ‘if one is to know a fact demonstratively, 
it must be a necessary fact, and therefore he must know it by 
means of premisses that are necessary. If he does not do this, 
he will not know either why or even that the fact is necessary, but 
will either think he knows this (if he thinks the premisses to be 
necessary) without doing so, or will not even think this (sc. if 
he does not think the premisses necessary)—alike whether he 
knows the fact through middle terms, or knows the reason, and 
does so through immediate premisses.” There is an apparent 
contradiction in representing one who is using non-necessary pre- 
misses, and not thinking them to be necessary, as knowing the 
conclusion and even as knowing the reason for it. Two attempts 
have been made to avoid the difficulty. (1) Zabarella takes A. 
to mean ‘that you may construct a formally perfect syllogism, 
inferring the fact, or even the reasoned fact, from what are 
actually true and necessary premisses; yet because you do not 
realize their necessity, you have not knowledge’ (Mure ad loc.). 
But (a), as Mure observes, in that case we should expect ovA- 
Aoytonrat for etn. This might be a pardonable carelessness ; what 
is more serious is (6) that any reference to a man whose premisses 
are necessary, but not known by him to be such, has no relevance 
to the rest of the sentence, since the words beginning 7 ovx 
émornaerat deal with a person whose premisses are non-necessary. 
(2) Maier (2 b. 250) takes édv re ro ort. . . auéowv to mean ‘when 
through other middle terms he knows the fact, or even knows the 
reason of the necessity, and knows it by means of other premisses 
that are immediate’. But there is no hint in the Greek of refer- 
ence to a second syllogism also in the possession of the same 
thinker. 

4985 Mm 
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The solution lies in stressing dvdyxn in *14. A. is saying that 
if someone uses premisses that are not apodeictic (e.g. All B ts 
A, All C is B), and does not think he knows that all B must be 
A and all C must be B, he will not know why or even that all 
B must be A—alike whether he knows by means of premisses 
simply that all C is A, or knows why all C ts A, and does so by 
means of immediate premisses—since his premisses are in either 
case ex hypothesi assertoric, not apodeictic. 

18-19. Sv tpdmov ... aba, cf. 7337-53, 74>8—10. 

21. wepi rod TorovTou yap A€yw oupPeBnKdros, in distinction 
from a ovpBeBnxds cal’ atré (i.e. a property). 

22-3. Katto. dropyoeev ...elvar. The word epwray, as well as 
the substance of what A. says, shows that the reference is to 
dialectical arguments. 

25-7. Set & ... Uapxovra. A. points here to the distinction 
between the formal necessity which belongs to the. conclusion 
of any valid syllogism, and the material necessity which belongs 
only to the conclusion of a demonstrative syllogism based on 
materially necessary premisses. 

For dis... evar = ws... ov cf. 7317. 

33. ofov of &4 onpeiwv auAAoyicopoi. For these cf. An. Pr. 
70*7->6, These are, broadly speaking, arguments that are neither 
from ground to consequent nor from cause to effect, but from 
effect to cause or from one to another of two attributes inci- 
dentally connected. 


CHAPTER 7 


The premisses of a demonstration must state essential attributes of 
the same genus of which a property ts to be proved 


75°38. Therefore it is impossible to prove a fact by transition 
from another genus, e.g. a geometrical fact by arithmetic. For 
there are three elements in demonstration—(1) the conclusion 
proved, i.e. an attribute’s belonging to a genus per se, (2) the 
axioms from which we proceed, (3) the underlying genus, whose 
per se attributes are proved. 

bz, The axioms may be the same; but where the genus is 
different, as of arithmetic and geometry, the arithmetical proof 
cannot be applied to prove the attributes of spatial magnitudes, 
unless spatial magnitudes are numbers; we shall show later that 
such application may happen in some cases. Arithmetical proof, 
and every proof, has its own subject-genus. Therefore the genus 
must be either the same, or the same in some respect, if proof 
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is to be transferable ; otherwise it is impossible; for the extremes 
and the middle term must be drawn from the same genus, since 
if they are not connected per se, they are accidental to each other. 

12. Therefore geometry cannot prove that the knowledge of 
contraries is single, or that the product of two cubic numbers is a 
cubic number, nor can one science prove the propositions of 
another, unless the subjects of the one fall under those of the 
other, as is the case with optics and geometry, or with harmonics 
and arithmetic. Nor does geometry prove any attribute that 
belongs to lines not gua lines but in virtue of something common 
to them with other things. 


75*41-2. &v 8... dv. The dgiwpara are the xowai dpyai, the 
things one must know if one is to be able to infer anything 
(72*16-17). It is rather misleading of A. to describe them as 
the e€ dv; any science needs also ultimate premisses peculiar to 
itself (@écets), viz. dpeopot, definitions of all its terms, and tzo- 
Gécets, assumptions of the existence in reality of things answering 
to its fundamental terms (7214-24). But the axioms are in a 
peculiar sense the é€ dy, the most fundamental starting-points 
of all. The dpicpot and dtrobéces, being concerned with the 
members of the yévos, are here included under the term yévos. 

A.’s view here seems to be that axioms can be used as actual 
premisses of demonstration (which is what e€ dv naturally sug- 
gests); and such axioms as ‘the sums of equals are equal’ are 
frequently used as premisses in Euclid (and no doubt were used 
in the pre-Euclidean geometry A. knew). But the proper function 
of the more general (non-quantitative) axioms, such as the laws 
of contradiction and excluded middle, is to serve as that not 
from which, but according to which, argument proceeds; even 
if we insert the law of contradiction as a premiss, we shall still 
have to use it as a principle in order to justify our advance from 
that and any other premiss to a conclusion. This point of view 
is hinted at in 8836-3 (dAA’ odSé r&v Kowdy apydyv oldv 7’ elvai 
twas e€ dy dnavra deyOnoerar A€yw S€ Kowdas olov rd wav Pavat 
q adnogdva ta yap yévn Tav dvrwy Erepa, Kai Ta peév Tots Toots 
7a S€ Tois moots Umdpye: povors, web” dy Seixvurar dia Ta Kowdy). 
The conclusion is arrived at by means of (8a) the axioms with the 
help of (werd) the (8:a: dpyat. 7610 puts it still better—Seuavovar 
did. re ray Kowdy Kal éx Tav amodederypéevwy. In accordance with 
this, A. points out that the law of contradiction is not expressly 
assumed as a premiss unless we desire a conclusion of the form 
‘C is A and not also not A’ (7710-21). He points out further that 
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the most universal axioms are not needed in their whole breadth 
for proof in any particular science, but only decoy ixavdv, ixavov 
& émi rob yévous (ib. 23-4, cf. 76*42—-62). 

bg-6. ef py . . . AexOncerar. peyéOn are not dpiOpol, peyeOn 
being roca cuvexys, dpiOpoi mood Suwpiopeva (Cat. 4>22-4). tobro 8 
. . . AexPjoera: does not, then, mean that in some cases spatial 
magnitudes are numbers, but that in some cases the subjects 
of one science are at the same time subjects of another, or, as 
A. puts it later, fall under those of another, are complexes formed 
by the union of fresh attributes with the subjects of the other 
(>x4-17). 

6. Gorepov AcxOyoerar, 7629-15, 23-5, 78534-79816. 

9. 7 wi, ie. in the case of the subaltern sciences referred to 
in >6. 

13. Ste of So KUBor KUBos. This refers not, as P. supposes, to 
the famous problem of doubling the cube (i.e. of finding a cube 
whose volume is twice that of a given cube), but to the proposition 
that the product of two cube numbers is a cube number, a purely 
arithmetical proposition, proved as such in Euc. El. ix. q. 


CHAPTER 8 
Only eternal connextons can be demonstrated 


75°21. If the premisses are universal, the conclusion must be 
an eternal truth. Therefore of non-eternal facts we have demon- 
stration and knowledge not strictly, but only in an accidental way, 
because it is not knowledge about a universal itself, but is limited 
to a particular time and is knowledge only in a qualified sense. 

26. When a non-eternal fact is demonstrated, the minor pre- 
miss must be non-universal and non-eternal—non-eternal because 
a conclusion must be true whenever its premiss is so, non-universal 
because the predicate will at any time belong only to some 
instances of the subject; so the conclusion will not be universal, 
but only that something is the case at a certain time. So too with 
definition, since a definition is either a starting-point of demon- 
stration, or something differing from a demonstration only in 
arrangement, or a conclusion of demonstration. 

33- Demonstrations of things that happen often, in so far as 
they relate to a certain type of subject, are eternal, and in so far 
as they are not eternal they are particular. 


In chapter 7 A. has shown that propositions proper to one 
science cannot be proved by premisses drawn from another; in 
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ch. 9 he shows that they cannot be proved by premisses applying 
more widely than to the subject-matter of the science. There is 
a close connexion between the two chapters, which is broken by 
ch. 8. Zabarella therefore wished to place this chapter immedi- 
ately after ch. ro. Further, he inserts the passage 7745-9, which 
is clearly out of place in its traditional position, after aA’ or 
vov in 75530. In the absence, however, of any external evidence 
it would be rash to effect the larger of these two transferences ; 
and as regards the smaller, I suggest ad loc. a transference of 
77%5~9 which seems more probable than that adopted by Zabarella. 

The order of the work as a whole is not so carefully thought 
out that we need be surprised at the presence of the present 
chapter where we find it. A. is stating a number of corollaries 
which follow from the account of the premisses of scientific 
inference given in chs. 1-6. The present passage states one of 
these corollaries, that there cannot strictly speaking be demon- 
stration of non-eternal facts. And, carefully considered, what he 
says here has a close connexion with what he has said in ch. 7. 
In the present chapter A. turns from the universal and eternal 
connexions of subject and attribute which mathematics discovers 
and proves, to the kind of proof that occurs in such a science as 
astronomy (ofov ceAjvns éxAeixfews, 75533). Astronomy differs in 
two respects from mathematics; the subjects it studies are in 
large part not universals like the triangle, but individual heavenly 
bodies like the sun and the moon, and the attributes it studies 
are in large part attributes, like being eclipsed, which these sub- 
jects have only at certain times. A. does not clearly distinguish 
the two points; it seems that only the second point caught his 
attention (cf. word 75526, viv ib. 30, woAAdxis ib. 33). The gist 
of what he says is that in explaining why the moon is eclipsed, 
or in defining eclipse, we are not offering a strictly scientific 
demonstration or definition, but one which is a demonstration 
or definition only xara oupBeBnxds (ib. 25). There is an eternal 
and necessary connexion involved; it is eternally true that that 
which has an opaque body interposed between it and its source 
of light is eclipsed ; when we say the moon is eclipsed when (and 
then because) it has the earth interposed between it and the sun, 
we are making a particular application of this eternal connexion. 
In so far as we are grasping a recurrent type of connexion, we 
are grasping an eternal fact; in so far as our subject the moon 
does not always have the eternally connected attributes, we are 
grasping a merely particular fact (ib. 33-6). 

75>25. GAN’ oltTws... cupBeBrKds. We do not strictly speaking 
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prove that or explain why the moon is eclipsed, because it 
is not an eternal fact that the moon is eclipsed, but only that 
that which has an opaque body interposed between it and its 
source of light is eclipsed; the moon sometimes incidentally 
has the latter attribute because it sometimes incidentally has 
the former. 

25. St o8 Kad’ GAou abtod éorw. Bekker’s reading od xafdAov 
is preferable to rod xaOdAov, which P. 107. 18 describes as occurring 
in most of the MSS. known to him. (T. apparently read ka6éAou 
simply (21. 18).) But, with Bekker’s reading, avroé is surprising, 
since we should expect adra@v. I have therefore read xa’ dAov 
avrov, ‘not about a whole species itself’; cf. 74*29n. What A. 
means is that strict demonstration yields a conclusion asserting 
a species to have an attribute, but that if we know a particular 
thing to belong to such a species, we have an accidental sort of 
knowledge that it has that attribute. 

27. Thy €répav .. . wpdtactv, the minor premiss, which has for 
its subject an individual thing. 

27-8. p0aprhv pév ... ovons. Bonitz (Arist. Stud. iv. 23-4) 
argues that the received text ort xai 7d cuprépacpa ovens makes 
A. reason falsely ‘The premiss must be non-eternal if the con- 
clusion is so, because the conclusion must be non-eternal if the 
premiss is so.’ He therefore conjectures rotofrov for ovens. This 
gives a good sense, and is compatible with T.’s etvep 76 ovuprépacpa 
¢0aprov éorat (21. 22) and P.’s Sire Kat 76 ovpmépacua Pbaprov 
(108. 17). But it is hard to see how row#rov could have been 
corrupted into ovens, and the true reading seems to be provided 
by n—ért éorat Kai 7o cupmépacpa ovens, ‘because the conclusion 
will exist when the premiss does’, so that if the premiss were 
eternal, the conclusion would be so too, while in fact it is ex hy- 
pothest not so. For the genitive absolute without a noun, when 
the noun can easily be supplied, cf. Kiihner, Gr. Gramm. ii. 2. 
81, Anm. 2. 

28-9. pr xadoAou .. . ép’ Sv. With the reading adopted by 
Bekker and Waitz and printed in our text, the meaning will be 
that the minor premiss must be particular because the middle 
term is at any time true only of some instances of the subject- 
genus; with the well-supported reading 1 xaOdAov S€ drt 76 peév 
éorat To S€ ovK eora ef” dv, the meaning will be that the minor 
premiss must be particular because at any time only some 
instances of the subject term are in existence. The former sense 
is the better, and it is confirmed by the example of eclipse of the 
moon (534); for the point there is not that there is a class of 
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moons of which not all exist at once, but that the moon has not 
always the attribute which, when the moon has it, causes eclipse. 

30-2. dpoiws § ... drobeigews. The three kinds of definition 
are: (1) a verbal definition of a subject-of-attributes, which needs 
no proof but simply states the meaning that everyone attaches 
to the name; (2) a causal definition of an attribute, which states 
in a concise form the substance of a demonstration showing why 
the subject has the attribute; (3) a verbal definition of an attri- 
bute, restating the conclusion of such a demonstration without 
the premisses (94411-14). An instance of (1) would be ‘a triangle 
is a three-sided rectilinear figure’ (9330-2). An instance of (2) 
would be ‘thunder is a noise in clouds due to the quenching of 
fire’, which is a recasting of the demonstration ‘Where fire is 
quenched there is noise, Fire is quenched in clouds, Therefore 
there is noise in clouds (9338-9427). An instance of (3) would be 
‘thunder is noise in clouds’ (947-9). 

Since a definition is either a premiss (i.e. a minor premiss 
defining one of the subjects of the science in question), or a 
demonstration recast, or a conclusion of demonstration, it must 
be a universal proposition defining not an individual thing but 
a species. 


CHAPTER 9 


The premisses of demonstration must be peculiar to the science in 
question, except in the case of subaltern sciences 


75°37. Since any fact can be demonstrated only from its own 
proper first principles, i.e. if the attribute proved belongs to the 
subject as such, proof from true and immediate premisses does 
not in itself constitute scientific knowledge. You may prove 
something in virtue of something that is common to other sub- 
jects as well, and then the proof will be applicable to things 
belonging to other genera. So one is not knowing the subject to 
have an attribute qua itself, but per accidens ; otherwise the proof 
could not have been applicable to another genus. 

7674. We know a fact not per accidens when we know an 
attribute to belong to a subject in virtue of that in virtue of which 
it does belong, from the principles proper to that thing, e.g. when 
we know a figure to have angles equal to two right angles, from 
the principles proper to the subject to which the attribute belongs 
per se. Therefore if that subject also belongs per se to its subject, 
the middle term must belong to the same genus as the extremes. 

g. When this condition is not fulfilled, we can still demonstrate 
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as we demonstrate propositions in harmonics by means of arith- 
metic. Such conclusions are proved similarly, but with a differ- 
ence; the fact belongs to a different science (the subject genus 
being different), but the reason belongs to the superior science, 
to which the attributes are per se objects of study. So that from 
this too it is clear that a fact cannot be demonstrated, strictly, 
except from its own proper principles; in this case the principles 
of the two sciences have something in common. 

16. Hence the special principles of each subject cannot be 
demonstrated; for then the principles from which we demon- 
strated them would be principles of all things, and the knowledge 
of them would be the supreme knowledge. For one who knows 
a thing from higher principles, as he does who knows it to follow 
from uncaused causes, knows it better ; and such knowledge would 
be knowledge more truly—indeed most truly. But in fact 
demonstration is not applicable to a different genus, except in 
the way in which geometrical demonstrations are applicable to 
the proof of mechanical or optical propositions, and arithmetical 
demonstrations to that of propositions in harmonics. 

26. It is hard to be sure whether one knows or not; for it is 
hard to be sure that one is knowing a fact from the appropriate 
principles. We think we know, when we can prove a thing from 
true and immediate premisses; but in addition the conclusions 
ought to be akin to the immediate premisses. 


75°40. Gowep Bptcwv tov tetpaywviopdev. A. refers twice 
elsewhere to Bryson’s attempt to square the circle—Soph. El. 
171>12-18 ra yap Pevdoypadypata odK éepiotid (Kata yap Ta Ur 
riv téxynv ot mapadroyiwpoi), obdé y’ ef ti art pevdoypddnya Tept 
dAnfés, ofov ro ‘Immoxpdrous [7 6 Terpaywrrapos 6 Sta THY pnvioxwy). 
aA’ ws Bpvowy eretpaywule tov KvKxrov, ef Kal tetpaywrilera 6 
KukXos, add” ort od Kata 76 TpGypa, Sid TobTo codioTiKds, 17222-7 
olov 6 rerpaywviopos 6 pev bia tTav pynvicxwy ok épiotiKds, o Sé 
Bpvawvos épiatixds: Kal tov pév od éatt pereveynety GAA’ 7 mpds 
yewpetpiay pdvov Sia 1O ex TeV iSiwy elvar dpyav, tov S€ mpds 
moAAovs, Sot p17) toaor 76 Suvarov ev éxdarw Kai Td ddvvarov" apydcer 
yap. The point made in all three passages is the same, that 
Bryson’s attempt is not scientific but sophistical, or eristic, 
because it does not start from genuinely geometrical assumptions, 
but from one that is much more general. This was in fact the 
assumption that two things that are greater than the same thing, 
and less than the same thing, are equal to one another (T. 19. 8, 
P. 111. 27). Bryson’s attempt is discussed in T. 19. 6~20, P. 111. 
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17-114, 17, ps.-Al. in Soph. El. 90. 10-21, and in Heath’s Hist. 
of Gk. Math. i, 223-5, and in his Mathematics in Aristotle, 48-50. 

7624-9. “Exaotov 8... elvat. This difficult passage may be 
expanded as follows: ‘We know a proposition strictly, not per 
accidens, when we know an attribute A to belong to a subject C 
in virtue of the middle term B in virtue of which A really belongs 
to C, as a result of more primary propositions true of B precisely 
as B; e.g. we know a certain kind of figure C to have angles equal 
to two right angles (A) when we know it as a result of more 
primary propositions tme precisely of that (B) to which A belongs 
per se. And if, as we have seen, A must belong to B simply as B, 
it is equally true that B (xdxeivo) must belong to its subject C 
(@ vrdpye:) precisely as C. Thus the middle term must belong 
to the same family as both the extreme terms; i.e. both premisses 
must be propositions of which the predicate belongs to the 
subject not for any general reason but just because of the specific 
nature of the subject.’ A. has in mind such a proof as ‘The angles 
made by a line when it meets another line (not at either end of 
the second line) equal two right angles, The angles of a triangle 
equal the angles made by such a line, Therefore the angles of a 
triangle equal two right angles’, where the predicate of each 
premiss belongs to that subject precisely as that subject. 

16-18. Ei 5€ . . . wavrwv. Zabarella supposes A. not to be 
denying that metaphysics can prove the dpyat of the sciences, 
but only that the sciences can prove their own dpyai. But it is 
impossible to reconcile this interpretation with what A. says. 
What he says amounts to denying that there can be a master- 
knowledge (#18) which, like Plato’s dialectic, proves the principles 
of the special sciences. There is, so far as I know, no trace in A. 
of the doctrine Zabarella suggests as his; in the Metaphysics no 
attempt is made to prove the dpyai of the sciences. 

22-4. 7) 8 dmdbergis .. . Gppovixds. The connexion of thought 
is: If it were possible to prove the first principles of the sciences, 
the science that did so would be the supreme science (16-22) ; 
but in fact no such use of the conclusions of one science as first 
principles for another is possible, except where there is something 
common to the subject-matters of the two sciences (cf. 415). 

23. ws elpynrat, 75>14-17, 7679-15. 
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CHAPTER 10 


The different kinds of ultimate premiss required by a science 


76°31. The first principles in each genus are the propositions 
that cannot be proved. We assume the meaning both of the 
primary and of the secondary terms; we assume the existence 
of the primary and prove that of the secondary terms. 

37- Of the first principles some are special to each science, 
others common, but common in virtue of an analogy, since they 
are useful just in so far as they fall within the genus studied. 
Special principles are such as the definition of line or straight, 
common principles such as that if equals are taken from equals, 
equals remain. It is sufficient to assume the truth of such a 
principle within the genus 1n question. 

b3. There are also special principles which are assumptions 
of the existence of the sbjects whose attributes the science 
studies; of the attributes we assume the meaning but prove the 
existence, through the common principles and from propositions 
already proved. 

11. For every demonstrative science is concerned with three 
things—the subjects assumed to exist (i.e. the genus), the common 
axioms, and the attributes. 

16. Some sciences may omit some of these; e.g., we need not 
expressly assume the existence of the genus, or the meaning of 
the attributes, or the truth of the axioms, if these things are 
obvious. Yet by the nature of things there are these three 
elements. 

23. That which must be so by its own nature, and must be 
thought to be so, is not an hypothesis nor a postulate. There are 
things which must be thought to be so; for demonstration does 
not address itself to the spoken word but to the discourse in the 
soul; one can always object to the former, but not always to the 
latter. 

27. Things which, though they are provable, one assumes 
without proving are hypotheses (i.e. hypotheses ad hominem) if 
they commend themselves to the pupil, postulates if he has no 
opinion or a contrary opinion about them (though ‘postulate’ 
may be used more generally of any unproved assumption of what 
can be proved). 

35. Definitions are not hypotheses (not being assumptions of 
existence or non-existence). The hypotheses occur among the 
expressed premisses, but the definitions need only be understood ; 
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and this is not hypothesis, unless one is prepared to call listening 
hypothesis. 

39. (Nor does the geometer make false hypotheses, as he has 
been charged with doing, when he says the line he draws is a foot 
long, or straight, when it is not. He infers nothing from this; his 
conclusions are only made obvious by this.) 

77°3. Again, postulates and hypotheses are always expressed 
as universal or particular, but definitions are not. 


76°34-5. olov ti povas ... Tolywvov. povds is an example of 
7a. mpa@ra (the subjects whose definition and existence are assumed 
by arithmetic). «v6¥ is put forward as an example of ra éx roUrwy 
(whose definition but not their existence is assumed by geometry) ; 
this is implied by its occurrence as an instance of ra xaé” atrd 
in the second sense of xa6” atrd (i.e. essential attributes) in 7338. 
Tptywvov might have been put forward as an example of ra mpara 
assumed by geometry; for in 73235 it occurs among the subjects 
possessing «a6’ atrd in the first sense (i.e. necessary elements in 
their being). But here it is treated as one of ra éx rovrwy (i.e. 
attributes), as being a particular arrangement of lines. This way 
of thinking of it occurs clearly in 71*14 and 92515. The genus 
whose existence arithmetic presupposes is that of povddes 
(76435, 64) or of dpeOyoi (755, 7652, 18, 88528) ; that whose existence 
geometry presupposes is that of peydOy (75>5, 76236, >r, 8829), 
or of points and lines (76s, cf. 7517). 

bg. 4 To KexAdo@ar F vevew. xAdoGa: is used of a straight line 
deflected at a line or surface; cf. Phys. 228624, Pr. 912529, Euc. 
El. ili. 20, Data 89, Apollon. Perg. Con. ii. 52, 3. 52, etc. A. dis- 
cusses the problem of dvdxAaors in Mete. 37234-37319, 375>16- 
377228. vevew is used of a straight line tending to pass through 
a given point when produced; cf. Apollon. Perg. Con. i. 2. ai 
veces was the title of a work by Apollonius, consisting of pro- 
blems in which a straight line of given length has to be placed 
between two lines (e.g. between two straight lines, or between 
a straight line and a circle) in such a direction that it ‘verges 
towards’ (i.e. if produced, would pass through) a given point 
(Papp. 670. 4). It is remarkable that A. should refer to ‘verging’ 
as one of the terms whose definitions must be presupposed in 
mathematics; for it played no part in elementary Greek mathe- 
matics as it is known to us. Oppermann and Zeuthen (Die Lehre 
‘v. d. Kegelschnitten im Alterthum, 261 ff.) conjecture that vevcets 
were in earlier times produced by mechanical means and thus 
played a part in elementary mathematics. 
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Lo. 814 te TOV Kowdv .. . dodeSerypévuv, cf. 75241-2 n. 

14. Ta Kowa Acyopeva G€impara, the axioms which the mathe- 
maticians call common (cf. Met. 1005820 ra év rots pabipact 
kadovpeva aéuipara), though in truth they are common only 
kar’ dvadoyiav, as explained in 238-2. 

23-7. Oix for 8... dei. A. here distinguishes aétépara 
from dnofdcets and airjpara. The former are propositions that 
are necessarily and immediately (8 adrd) true, and are neces- 
sarily thought to be true. They may indeed be denied in words; 
but demonstration addresses itself not to winning the verbal 
assent of the learner, but to winning his internal assent. He may 
always verbally object to our verbal discussion, but he cannot 
always internally object to our process of thought. 

The phrase 6 éow Adyos was suggested by Plato’s Adyov dv adr? 
mpos abrny 7 yuyn diekdpyerat wept dv av axomy (Theaet. 189 e). 

The distinction between afrna and déiwpa corresponds (as 
B. Einarson points out in A.J.P. lvii (1936), 48) with that between 
air®, ‘request’, and dé, ‘request as fair and reasonable’. . 

On the terms indfeas and airnua cf. Heath, Mathematics in 
Aristotle, 54-7. 

27-9. Soa pev obv ... UroriBerar. This sense of drdfeots, as 
the assumption of something that is provable (which is scienti- 
fically improper), is to be distinguished from the other sense of 
the word in the Posterior Analytics, in which it means the assump- 
tion of something that cannot and need not be proved, viz. of 
the existence of the primary objects of a science; cf. 72*18-20, 
where it is one kind of dyeoos dpxy, ie. of unprovable first prin- 
ciple. A.’s logical terminology was still in process of making. 

It is probably to distinguish the kind of éé@ea1s here referred 
to from the other that A. adds xai €orw oby amAds trdbeats ddA 
mpos éexetvoy yovov. Such an hypothesis is not something to be 
assumed without qualification, since it is provable (presumably 
by a superior science (cf. 75>14-17); but it is a legitimate hypo- 
thesis in face of a student of the inferior science who is prepared 
to take the results of the superior science for granted. 

32-4. tom: yap ... Seifas. The fact that two definitions of 
airna are offered indicates that it, like vmdeas, has not yet 
hardened into a technical term. 

M. Hayduck (Obs. Crit. in aliquot locos Arist. 14), thinking that 
a reference to the state of mind of the learner is a necessary part 
of the definition of an aivnuza, and pointing out that the second 
definition given of airnua is equivalent to that given in 27-8 
of the genus which includes dxdfects as well, omits 7 in 533. But 
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it is read by P. (129. 8-17) as well as by all the MSS., and 6 a» 
... AapPdry suggests that a wider sense than that indicated in 
b30-3 is being introduced. 

The sense given by A. to airnpa is quite different from that 
given by Euclid to it. Euclid’s first three postulates are practical 
claims—claims to be able to do certain things—to draw a straight 
line from any point to any other, to produce a finite straight line, 
to draw a circle with any centre and any radius. The other two, 
which Euclid illogically groups with these, are theoretical assump- 
tions—the assumptions that all right angles are equal, and that 
if a straight line falling on two other straight lines makes interior 
angles on the same side of it less than two right angles, the two 
straight lines if produced indefinitely will meet—the famous 
postulate of parallels. 


35-6. ot&€v yap . oar Aéyerar. Neither o¥Sé . . . A€yovrat 
(Bekker) nor ovdev . . . A€yorra: (Waitz) gives a good sense; it 
seems necessary to read ovSev . . . A€yerat. When ovdSev had once 


been corrupted into ov8¢, the corruption of Aéyerat naturally 
followed. 

36-9. AX’ év rais mporaceow ... cuprépaopa. Hypotheses 
must be definitely stated in the premisses (536), and the conclu- 
sions follow from them (38-9). Definitions have only to be under- 
stood by both parties, and they should not be called hypotheses 
unless we are prepared to call intelligent listening a form of 
hypothesis or assufnption. 

39-7722. 008’ 6 yewpérpys . . . SnAoupeva. The statement that 
definitions are not hypotheses, because they do not occur among 
the premisses on which proof depends, leads A. to point out 
parenthetically that the same is true of the geometer’s ‘let AB be 
a straight line’. It does not matter if what he draws is not a 
straight line, for what he draws serves for illustration, not for 
proof. In 77*3 A. returns to his main theme. 

7991-2. TH tHVvde .. . EpBeyxrat, ‘from the line’s being the kind 
of line he has called it’. The omission of the article between ryv8e 
and ypaypyy is made possible by the fact that a relative clause 
follows; cf. Kihner, Gr. Gramm. ii. 1. 628, Anm. 6 (a), which 
quotes Thuc. ii. 74 emi yiv rHvSe FAPopev ev FH xrd., and other 
passages. But it may be conjectured that we should read ota» 
for yy and translate ‘The geometer infers nothing from this 
particular line’s being a line such as he has described it as being’. 
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CHAPTER 11 


The function of the most general axioms in demonstration 


4445. Proof does not require the existence of Forms—i.e. of 
a one apart from the many—but of one predicable of many, i.e. 
of a universal (not a mere ambiguous term) to serve as middle 
term. 

ro. No proof asserts the law of contradiction unless it is 
desired to draw a conclusion in the form ‘C is A and not not-A’; 
such a proof does require a major premiss ‘B is A and not not-A’. 
It would make no difference if the middle term were both true 
and untrue of the minor, or the minor both true and untrue of 
itself. 

18. The reason is that the major term is assertible not only 
of the middle term but also of other things, because it is wider, 
so that if both the middle and its opposite were true of the minor, 
it would not affect the conclusion. 

22. The law of excluded middle is assumed by the reductio ad 
impossibile, and that not always in a universal form, but in the 
form that is sufficient, i.e. as applying to the genus in question. 

26. All the sciences are on common ground in respect of the 
common principles (i.e. the starting-points, in distinction from 
the subjects and the attributes proved). Dialectic too has com- 
mon ground with all the sciences, and so would any attempt to 
prove the common principles. Dialectic is not, like the sciences, 
concerned with a single genus; if it were, it would not have 
proceeded by asking questions ; you cannot do that in demonstra- 
tion because you cannot know the same thing indifferently from 
either of two opposite premisses. 


77°5-9. Ei&y pév odv ... dpdvupov. T. (21. 7-15) apparently 
found this passage, in the text he used, between 75>24 dmodeifews 
and ib. 25 ov« éorw, and Zabarella transfers it to 75630. But at 
both these points it would somewhat break the connexion. On 
the other hand, it would fit in thoroughly well after 83%32-5. 
It is clearly out of place in its present position. 

12-18. Seixvuras §€ ... 0%. A. points out (1) that in order to 
get the explicit conclusion ‘C is A and not non-A’, the major 
premiss must have the explicit form ‘B is A and not non-A’ 
(*12-13). (2) As regards the minor premiss it would make no 
difference if we defied the law of contradiction and said ‘C is 
both B and non-B’ (213-14), since if B is A and not non-A, then 
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if C is B (even if it is also non-B), it follows that C is A and not 
non-A. To this A. adds (ws 8 atrws nal rd rpirov, *14-15) the 
further point (3) that it would make no difference if the opposite 
of the minor term were predicable of the minor term, since it 
would still follow that C is A and not non-A. 

ei yap... o¥ (415-18), ‘if it was given that that of which ‘man’ 
can truly be asserted—even if not-man could also be truly 
asserted of it (point (2) above)—if it was merely given, I say, that 
man is an animal, and not a not-animal (point (1) above), it 
will be correct to infer that Callias—even if it is true to say that 
he is also not-Callias (point (3) above)—is an animal and not a 
not-animal’. 

20-1. 008 et... pr) adrd, ‘not even if the middle term were 
both itself and not itself’—so that both it and its opposite could 
be predicated of the minor term. 

25. Gowep etpnrat kai wpotepov, cf. 76242->2. 

27. wowa S€... dtroSenvivres, cf. 7541-2 n. 

29. «ai 1 StaAdexriet) wacats. It is characteristic of dialectic 
to reason not from the principles peculiar to a particular genus 
(as the sciences do) but from general principles. These include 
both the axioms, which are here in question, and the vaguer 
general maxims called rézo:, with the use of which the Topics 
are concerned. 

29-31. Kai et tts... tra. Such an attempt would be a meta- 
physical attempt, conceived after the manner of Plato’s dialectic, 
to deduce hypotheses from an unhypothetical first principle. 
A. calls it an attempt, for there can be no proof, in the strict 
sense, of the axioms, since they are dueca. What A. tries to do 
in Met. Fis rather to remove difficulties in the way of acceptance 
of them than to prove them, strictly. It is obvious that no proof 
of the law of contradiction, for example, is possible, since all 
proof assumes this law. 

32. oltws, like a science, or even like metaphysics. 

34-5- SéSeucrar $€ .. . cuAAoyiopod. The reference is not, as 
Waitz and Bonitz’s Index say, to An. Pr. 6457-13, which deals 
with quite a different point, but to Am. Pr. 57436-617. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Error due to assuming answers to questions inappropriate to the 

science distinguished from that due to assuming wrong answers to 

appropriate questions or to reasoning wrongly from true and appro- 
priate assumptions. How a science grows 


77°36. If that which an opponent is asked to admit as a basis 
for syllogism is the same thing as a premiss stating one of two 
contradictory propositions, and the premisses appropriate to a 
science are those from which a conclusion proper to the science 
follows, there must be a scientific type of question from which 
the conclusions proper to each science follow. Only that is a 
geometrical question from which follows either a geometrical 
proposition or one proved from the same premisses, e.g. an optical 
proposition. 

b3. Of such propositions the geometer must render account, on 
the basis of geometrical principles and conclusions, but of his 
principles the geometer as such must not render account. There- 
fore a man who knows a particular science should not be asked, 
and should not answer, any and every kind of question, but only 
those appropriate to his science. If one reasons with a geometer, 
qua geometer, in this way, one will be reasoning well—viz. if one 
reasons from geometrical premisses. 

1x. If not, one will not be reasoning well, and will not be 
refuting the geometer, except per accidens; so that geometry 
should not be discussed among ungeometrical people, since among 
such people bad reasoning will not be detected. 

16. Are there ungeometrical as well geometrical assumptions? 
Are there, corresponding to each bit of knowledge, assumptions due 
to acertain kind of ignorance which are nevertheless geometrical 
assumptions? Is the syllogism of ignorance that which starts from 
premisses opposite to the true premisses, or that which is formally 
invalid but appropriate to geometry, or that which is borrowed from 
another science? A musical assumption applied to geometry is 
ungeometrical, but the assumption that parallels meet is in one 
sense geometrical and in another not. ‘Ungeometrical’ is am- 
biguous, like ‘unrhythmical’; one assumption is ungeometrical 
because it has not geometrical quality, another because it is 
bad geometry; it is the latter ignorance that is contrary to 
geometrical knowledge. 

27. In mathematics formal invalidity does not occur so often, 
because it is the middle term that lets in ambiguity (having the 
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major predicated of all of it, and being predicated of all of the 
minor—we do not add ‘all’ to the predicate in either premiss), 
and geometrical middle terms can be seen, as it were, by in- 
tuition, whereas in dialectical argument ainbiguity may escape 
notice. Is every circle a figure? You have only to draw it to 
see that it is. Are the epic poems a circle in the same sense? 
Clearly not. ‘ 

34. We should not meet our opponent’s assumption with an 
objection whose premiss is inductive. For as that which is not 
true of more things than one is not a premiss (for it would not be 
true of ‘all so-and-so’, and it is from universals that syllogism 
proceeds), neither can it be an objection. For anything that is 
brought as an objection can become a premiss, demonstrative 
or dialectical. 

40. People sometimes reason invalidly because they assume 
the attributes of both the extreme terms, as Caeneus does when 
he reasons that fire spreads in geometrical progression, since both 
fire and this progression increase rapidly. That is not a syllogism ; 
but it would be one if we could say ‘the most rapid progression 
is geometrical, and fire spreads with the most rapid progression 
possible to movement’. Sometimes it is impossible to reason 
from the assumptions ; sometimes it is possible but the possibility 
is not evident from the form of the premisses. 

786. If it were impossible to prove what is true from what is 
false, it would be easy to resolve problems; for conclusions would 
necessarily reciprocate with the premisses. If this were so, then 
if A (the proposition to be proved) entails a pair of propositions 
B, which I know to be true, I could infer the truth of A from 
that of B. Reciprocity occurs more in mathematics, because 
mathematics assumes no accidental connexions (differing in this 
also from dialectic) but only definitions. 

14. A science is extended not by inserting new middle terms, 
but (1) by adding terms at the extremes (e.g. by saying ‘A is 
true of B, B of C, C of D’, and so ad infinttum) ; or (2) by lateral 
extension, e.g. if A is finite number (or number finite or infinite), 
B finite odd number, C a particular odd number, then A is true 
of C, and our knowledge can be extended by making a similar 
inference about a particular even number. 


The structure of this chapter is a very loose one. There is a 
main theme—the importance of reasoning from assumptions 
appropriate to the science one is engaged in and not borrowing 
assumptions from another sphere; but in addition to that source 
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of error A. mentions two others—the use of assumptions appro- 
priate to the science but false, and invalid reasoning (77°18-21)— 
and devotes some space to the latter of these two (627-33, 40- 
78*6). Finally, there are three sections which are jottings having 
little connexion with the rest of the chapter (7734-9, 78°6-13, 
14-21). 

97938-9. cin Gv... émotnpovixov. A. has just said (433) 
drodexvivra ovK éotw épwrav; there must therefore be some 
change in the meaning of ¢pwrév. When he says the scientist 
does not ask questions, he means that the scientist does not, like 
the dialectician, ask questions with the intention of arguing from 
either answer indifferently (33-4). The only kind of question 
he should ask is one to which he can count on a certain answer 
being given, and é¢pwrnya in this connexion therefore = ‘as- 
sumption’. 

br. ® G& ék tTGv att&v. The received text omits d, and Waitz 
tries to defend the ellipse by such passages as An. Pr. 25635 
KaAG Sé pégov pev 6 Kai abro ev dMAw Kai dAdo ev TovTw éariv (cf. 
An. Post. 81539, 8241, >1, 3). mept dy stands for rovrwy zepi dy, 
and he takes 7 to stand for 7 ro’rwy d. But Bonitz truly remarks 
(Ar. Stud. iv. 33) that where a second relative pronoun is irregu- 
larly omitted or replaced by a demonstrative, the relative pronoun 
omitted would have had the same antecedent as the earlier 
relative pronoun—a typical instance being 81539 6 pydevi drdpye 
érépw GAN’ adXo éxetvy (= aA’ G dAdo). a is necessary; it stands 
for rovrwy d, as epi dv stands for rovrwy mepi dy. 

3-6. wai epi pév roUTw ... yewpetpns, ie. when it is possible 
to prove our assumptions from the first principles of geometry and 
from propositions already proved, we must so prove them; but 
we must not as geometers try to prove the first principles of 
geometry ; that is the business, #f of anyone, of the metaphysician 
(cf. #29-31). 

18-21. xai wotepov ... téxvns. P. (following in part 7923) 
aptly characterizes the three kinds of dyvoia as follows: (1) 9 Kara 
didBeow, involving a positive state of opinion about geometrical 
questions but erroneous (a) materially or (b) formally, according 
as it (a) reasons from untrue though geometrical premisses, or 
(5) reasons invalidly from true geometrical premisses, (2) 2) xara 
anégacw, a complete absence of opinion about geometrical 
questions, with a consequent borrowing of premisses é€ dAAns 
réxvns. 

The sense requires the insertion of 6 before e€ dAAns réxvys. 

25. @otep To GppuOpov. It is difficult to suppose that A. can 
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have written these words here as well as in the previous line; the 
repetition is probably due to the similarity of what follows—xat 
TO prev Erepov ... 70 8" ErEpor. 

26—7. wai} Gyvow .. . évavria, ‘and this ignorance, i.e. that 
which proceeds from geometrical’ (though untrue) ‘premisses, is 
that which is contrary to scientific knowledge’. 

32-3. ti 5€... €onv. The Epic poems later than Homer were 
designated by the word xvxAos, but if you draw a circle you see 
they are not a circle in that sense, and therefore you will be in 
no danger of inferring that they are a geometrical figure. 

34-9. O8 Set 8... Stadextixy. The meaning of this passage 
and its connexion with the context have greatly puzzled com- 
mentators, and Zabarella has dealt with the latter difficulty 
by transferring the passage to 17. 81237, basing himself on T., 
who has no reference to the passage at this point but alludes 
rather vaguely to it at the end of his commentary on chs. 16 and 
17 (31. 17-24). There is, however, no clear evidence that T. had 
the passage before him as part of ch. 17, and nothing is gained by 
transferring it to that chapter; all the MSS. and P. have it here. 
If we keep the MS. reading in 534, dv 4 1) mporacs éxaxrixy, the 
connexion must be supposed to be as follows: A. has just pointed 
out (616-33) three criticisms that may be made of an attempted 
syllogistic argument—that the premisses, though mathematical 
in form, are false, that the reasoning is invalid, that the premisses 
are not mathematical at all. He now turns to consider arguments 
that are not ordinary syllogisms (with at least one universal 
premiss) but are inductive, reasoning to a general conclusion 
from premisses singular in form, and says that in such a case 
we must not bring an évoracis to our opponent’s épwrnua (els 
adré, 634). This is because a proposition used in an évoracts must 
be capable of being a premiss in a positive argument (537-8; cf. 
An. Pr. 69°3), and any premiss in a scientific argument must be 
universal (636-7), while a proposition contradicting a singular 
proposition must be singular. 

A difficulty remains. In 534 a singular statement used in induc- 
tion is called a zporacs, but in 635-7 it is insisted that a zpdracts 
must be universal. The explanation is that a singular proposition, 
which may loosely be called a premiss as being the starting-point 
of an induction, is incapable of being a premiss of a syllogism 
whether demonstrative or dialectical. 

The relevance of the passage to what precedes will be the 
greater if we suppose the kind of induction A. has in mind to be 
that used in mathematics, where a proposition proved to be true 
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of the figure on the blackboard is thereupon seen to be true of all 
figures of the same kind. 

I have stated the interpretation which must be put on the 
passage if the traditional reading be accepted. But the text 
is highly doubtful. The reference of adrd is obscure, and we should 
expect zpos rather than eis (cf. 74>19, 76626). Further, the meaning 
is considerably simplified if we read év 4 7) mpéracts éraxrixy and 
suppose the mpdéracts in question to be not the original premiss but 
that of the objector. This seems to have been the reading which 
both T. and P. had before them: T. 31. 18 ras évordcets tountéov 
ovx émi pépous 00d’ drriparinds avtixerevas aAX’ evavrias Kal 
xaBodov, P. 157. 22 8e7. . . eviorapévous Tas evordcers py) dv emaywyis 
dépew ... dAAd Kaboduxdis evioracbat. 

If this reading be accepted the paragraph has much more 
connexion with what precedes. There will be no reference to 
inductive arguments by the opponent; the point will be that 
syllogistic arguments by him must be met not by inductive 
arguments, which cannot justify a universal conclusion, but by 
syllogistic arguments of our own. 

40-1. ZupBaive: & . . . Ewdpeva, ie. by trying to form a 
syllogism in the second figure with two affirmative premisses, 
they commit the fallacy of undistributed middle (of which one 
variety, ambiguous middle, has already been referred to in 
27-33). 

41. ofov wai 6 Kaaveds trovet. P. describes Caeneus as a sophist, 
but no sophist of the name is known and P. is no doubt merely 
guessing. The present tense implies that Caeneus was either a 
writer or a character in literature, and according to Fitzgerald’s 
canon 6 Kawevs should be the latter. The reference must be to 
the Kawvevs of A.’s contemporary the comic poet Antiphanes; 
A. quotes from the play (fr. 112 Kock) in Rhet. 1407917, 1413%1, 
and in Poet. 1457521. The remark quoted in the present passage 
is a strange one for a Lapith, but in burlesque all things are 
possible. 

7845-6. éviore pév odv .. . dpdrar. Though a syllogism with 
two affirmative premisses in the second figure is always, so far 
as can be seen from the form (dp@raz), fallacious, yet if the pre- 
misses are true and the major premiss is convertible, the con- 
clusion will be true. 

6-13. Ei 8... dpiopods. Pacius and Waitz think the move- 
ment of thought from A to B here represents an original syllogism, 
and that from B to A the proof (Pacius) or the discovery (Waitz) 
of the premisses of the original syllogism from its conclusion. 
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This interpretation is, however, negated by the fact that A is 
represented as standing for one fact (rovrov) and B for more than 
one (7a8/). Two premisses might no doubt be thought of as a 
single complex datum, but since from two premisses only one 
conclusion follows, it is impossible that the conclusion of an 
ordinary syllogism should be expressed by the plural radé. There 
must be some motive for the use of the singular and the plural 
respectively ; and the motive must be (as P. and Zabarella recog- 
nize) that the movement from A to B is a movement from a 
proposition to premisses—from which, in turn, it may be 
established. 

When this has been grasped, the meaning of the passage be- 
comes clear. dvadveww means not the analysis or reversal of a 
given syllogism but the analysis of a problem, i.e. the discovery 
of the premisses which will establish the truth of a conclusion 
which it is desired to prove. This is just the sense which dvdAvars 
bears in a famous passage of the Ethics, 1112620. A. says there 
6 yap BovAevopevos eouxe Cntetv Kai avadvew tov elpnucvoy tpdmov 
womep didypaypa (paiverar 8° 4 per Cnrnors od maoa elvar BovdrAevors, 
olov af pabynparixai, 4 5¢ BovAevors waca lyryats), Kal 76 Exyaroy ev 
TH dvadice: mp@rov elvar ev rij yevéoes. In deliberation we desire 
an end ; we ask what means would produce that end, what means 
would produce those means, and so on, till we find that certain 
means we can take forthwith would produce the desired end. 
This is compared to the search, in mathematics, for simpler 
propositions which will enable us to prove what we desire to 
prove—which is in fact the method of mathematical discovery, 
as opposed to that of mathematical proof. 

This gives the clue to what A. is saying here, viz. If true con- 
clusions could only follow from true premisses, the task of 
analysing a problem would be easy, since premisses and con- 
clusion could be seen to follow from each other (#6-8). We should 
proceed as follows. We should suppose the truth of A, which 
we want to prove. We should reason ‘if this is true, certain 
other propositions are true’, and if we found among these a pair 
B, which we knew to be true, we could at once infer that A is 
true (8-10). But since in fact true conclusions can be derived 
from false premisses (Am. Pr. ii. 2-4), if A entails B and B is true 
it does not follow that A is true, and so the analysis of problems 
is not easy, except in mathematics, where it more often happens 
that a proposition which entails others is in turn entailed by 
them. This is because the typical propositions of mathematics 
are reciprocal, the predicates being necessary to the subjects and 
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the subjects to the predicates (as in definitions) (10-13). Thus, for 
instance, since it is because of attributes peculiar to the equilateral 
triangle that it is proved to be equiangular, the equiangular 
triangle can equally well be proved to be equilateral. This con- 
stitutes a second characteristic in which mathematics differs from 
dialectical argument (#12; the first was mentioned in 77>27-33). 

The passage may usefully be compared with another dealing 
with the method of mathematical discovery, Met. 1051%21-33, 
where A. emphasizes the importance of the figure in helping the 
discovery of the propositions which will serve to prove the 
demonstrandum. 

For a clear discussion of analysis in Greek geometry, see 
R. Robinson in Mind, xlv (1936), 464-73. 

14-21. Aigera: &’ ... tod E. The advancement of a science, 
says A., is not achieved by interpolating new middle terms. This 
is because the existing body of scientific knowledge must already 
have based all its results on a knowledge of the immediate pre- 
misses from which they spring ; otherwise it would not be science. 
Advancement takes place in two ways: (1) vertically, by extra- 
polating new terms, e.g. terms lower than the lowest minor term 
hitherto used (814-16), and (2) laterally, by linking a major term, 
already known to be linked with one minor through one middle 
term, to another minor through another middle; e.g. if we 
already know that ‘finite number’ (or ‘number finite or infinite’) 
is predicable of a particular odd number, through the middle 
term ‘finite odd number’, we can extend our knowledge by making 
the corresponding inference about a particular even number, 
through the middle term ‘finite even number’. What A. is 
speaking of here is the extension of a science by the taking up of 
new problems which have a common major term with a problem 
already solved; when he speaks of science as coming into being 
(not as being extended) by interpolation of premisses, he is think- 
ing of the solution of a single problem of the form ‘why is B A?’ 
(cf. 84>19-85%12). 


CHAPTER 13 


Knowledge of fact and knowledge of reasoned fact 


78422. Knowledge of a fact and knowledge of the reason for 
it differ within a single science, (1) if the syllogism does not pro- 
ceed by immediate premisses (for then we do not grasp the 
proximate reason for the truth of the conclusion); (2) (a) if it 
proceeds by immediate premisses, but infers not the consequent 
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from the ground but the less familiar from the more familiar of 
two convertible terms. 

28. For sometimes the term which is not the ground of the 
other is the more familiar, e.g. when we infer the nearness of the 
planets from their not twinkling (having grasped by perception 
or induction that that which does not twinkle is near). We have 
then proved that the planets are near, but have proved this not 
from its cause but from its effect. 

39. (b) If the inference were reversed—if we inferred that the 
planets do not twinkle from their being near—we should have 
a syllogism of the reason. 

b4. So too we may either infer the spherical shape of the moon 
from its phases, or vice versa. 

11. (3) Where the middle terms are not convertible and the 
non-causal term is the more familiar, the fact is proved but not 
the reason. 

13. (4) (2) So too when the middle term taken is placed outside 
the other two. Why does a wall not breathe? ‘Because it is not 
an animal.’ If this were the cause, being an animal should be the 
cause of breathing. So too if the presence of a condition is the 
cause of an attribute, its absence is the cause of the absence of 
the attribute. 

21. But the reason given is not the reason for the wall’s not 
breathing; for not every animal breathes. Such a syllogism is 
in the second figure—Everything that breathes is an animal, No 
wall is an animal, Therefore no wall breathes. 

28. Such reasonings are like (5) far-fetched explanations, which 
consist in taking too remote a middle term—like Anacharsis’ ‘there 
are no female flute-players in Scythia because there are no vines’. 

32. These are distinctions between knowledge of a fact and 
knowledge of the reason within one science, depending on the 
choice of middle term; the reason is marked off from the fact 
in another way when they are studied by different sciences— 
when one science is subaltern to another, as optics to plane 
geometry, mechanics to solid geometry, harmonics to arithmetic, 
observational astronomy to mathematical. 

39. Some such sciences are virtually ‘synonymous’, e.g. mathe- 
matical and nautical astronomy, mathematical harmonics and 
that which depends on listening to notes. Observers know the 
fact, mathematicians the reason, and often do not know the fact, 
as people who know universal laws often through lack of observa- 
tion do not know the particular facts. 

79*6. This is the case with things which manifest forms but 
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have a distinct nature of their own. For mathematics is concerned 
with forms not characteristic of any particular subject-matter ; 
or if geometrical attributes do characterize a particular subject- 
matter, it is not as doing so that mathematics studies them. 

10. There is a science related to optics as optics is to geometry, 
e.g. the theory of the rainbow; the fact is the business of the 
physicist, the reason that of the student of optics, or rather of 
the mathematical student of optics. Many even of the sciences 
that are not subaltern are so related, e.g. medicine to geometry ; 
the physician knows that round wounds heal more slowly, the 
geometer knows why they do so. 


7822-31. To 8 Gru. . . GpeAot, The distinction between 
knowledge of a fact and knowledge of the reason for it, where 
both fall within the same science, is illustrated by A. with refer- 
ence to the following cases: 

(x) (#23-6) ‘if the syllogism is not conducted by way of im- 
mediate premisses’. I.e. if D is A because B is A, C is B, and 
D is C, and one says ‘D is A because B is A and D is B’ or 
“because C is A and D is C’, one is stating premisses which entail 
the conclusion but do not fully explain it because one of them 
(‘D is B’, or ‘C is A’) itself needs explanation. 

(z) Where ‘B is A’ stands for an immediate connexion and is 
convertible and being A is in fact the cause of being B, then (a) 
(226-39) if you reason ‘C is A because B is A andC is B’ (e.g. ‘the 
planets are near because stars that do not twinkle are near and 
the planets do not twinkle’), you are grasping the fact that C is A 
but not the reason for it, since in fact C is B because it is A, not 
A because it is B. But (8) (39-11), since ‘stars that do not 
twinkle are near’ is (ex vt materiae, not, of course, ex vt formae) 
convertible, you can equally well say ‘the planets do not twinkle, 
because stars that are near us do not twinkle and the planets 
are near us’, and then you are grasping both the fact that the 
planets do not twinkle and the reason for the fact. 

A. describes this as reasoning &’ duéowy (and in this respect 
correctly), but only means that the major premiss is dpeaos. 

(3) (11-13) The case is plainly not improved if, of two non- 
convertible terms which might be chosen alternatively as middle 
term, we choose that which is not the cause but the effect of the 
other. Here not only does our proof merely prove a fact without 
giving the ground of it, but we cannot by rearranging our terms 
get a proof that does this. Pacius illustrates the case by the 
syllogism What is capable of laughing is an animal, Man is 
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capable of laughing, Therefore man is an animal. Such terms 
will not lend themselves to a syllogism rod S:ért, i.e. one in which 
the cause appears as middle term; for we cannot truly say All 
animals are capable of laughing, Man is an animal, Therefore 
man is capable of laughing. 

(4) (a) (13-28) ‘When the middle term is placed outside.’ In 
An. Pr. 26°39, 28414 A. says that in the second and third figures 
tiOerat 76 pécov é&w tay dxpwy, and this means that it does not 
occur as subject of one premiss and predicate of the other, but 
as predicate of both or subject of both. But the third figure is 
not here in question, since the Posterior Analytics is concerned 
only with universal conclusions; what A. has in mind is the second 
figure (>23-4). And the detail of the passage (15-16, 24-8) 
(‘Things that breathe are animals, Walls are not animals, There- 
fore walls do not breathe’) shows that the case A. has in mind 
is that in which the middle term is asserted of the major and 
denied of the minor (Camestres)—the middle, further, not being 
coextensive with the major but wider in extension than it. Then 
the fact that the middle term is untrue of the minor entails 
that the major term is untrue of the minor, but is not the precise 
ground of its being so. For if C’s non-possession of attribute 
A were the cause of its non-possession of attribute B, its pos- 
session of A would entail its possession of B; but obviously the 
possession of a wider attribute does not entail the possession of 
a narrower one. 

(b) (28-31) A. says that another situation is akin to this, viz. 
that in which people, speaking xa@’ drrepBodjy, in an extravagant 
and epideictic way, explain an effect by reference to a distant 
and far-fetched cause. So Anacharsis the Scythian puzzled his 
hearers by his riddle ‘why are there no female flute-players in 
Scythia?’ and his answer ‘because there are no vines there’. The 
complete answer would be: ‘Where there is no drunkenness there 
are no female flute-players, Where there is no wine there is no 
drunkenness, Where there are no vines there is no wine, In 
Scythia there are no vines, Therefore in Scythia there are no 
female flute-players.’ The resemblance of this to case (44) is 
that in each case a super-adequate cause is assigned; a thing 
might be an animal, and yet not breathe, and similarly there 
might be drunkenness and yet no female flute-players, wine and 
yet no drunkenness, or vines and yet no wine. 

Thus the whole series of cases may be summed up as follows: 
(1) explanation of effect by insufficiently analysed cause; (2 a) 
inference to causal fact from coextensive effect ; (2 6) explanation 
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of effect by adequate (coextensive) cause (sctentific explanation) ; 
(3) inference to causal fact from an effect narrower than the 
cause; (4 @) explanation of effect by super-adequate cause, (4 6) 
explanation of effect by super-adequate and remote cause. 

34-5. todto 8... atcOycews. Sometimes a single observation 
is enough to establish, or at least to suggest, a generalization like 
this (cf. 90%26-30); more often induction from a number of 
examples is required. 

38. 51a 1d éyyts efvar od otiABouow. A. gives his explanation 
more completely in De Caelo 290417-24. 

bz. kai to A... ortidBew. The sense requires the adoption of 
n’s reading; the MSS. have gone astray through xai ro A r@ B 
having been first omitted and then inserted in the wrong place. 

30. ofov 1o Tod ’Avaydpoios. Anacharsis was a Scythian who 
according to Hdt. iv. 76-7 visited many countries in the sixth 
century to study their customs. Later tradition credits him with 
freely criticizing Greek customs (Cic. Tusc. v. 32. 90; Dio, Or. 
32. 44; Luc. Anach., Scyth.). See also Plut. Solon s. 

32-4. kata thy Tov péowv Béow . . . cudAAoyiopev, i.e. the 
different cases differ in respect of the treating of the causal or 
the non-causal term as the middle term, and of the placing of the 
middle term as predicate of both premisses (as in case (4 a)) or 
as subject of the major and predicate of the minor (as in the 
other cases). 

34~79°16. GAAov 5€ tpdoTov .. . yewpéerpou. A. recurs here to 
a subject he has touched briefly upon in 7553-17, that of the 
relation between pure and applied science. He speaks at first as 
if there were only pairs of sciences to be considered, a higher 
science which knows the reasons for certain facts and a lower 
science which knows the facts. Plane geometry is so related to 
optics, solid geometry to mechanics, and arithmetic to harmonics. 
Further, he speaks at first as if astronomy were in the same rela- 
tion to ra dawopeva, i.e. to the study of the observed facts about 
the heavenly bodies. But clearly astronomy is not pure mathe- 
matics, as plane geometry, solid geometry, and arithmetic are. 
It is itself a form of applied mathematics. And further, A. goes 
on to point out a distinction within astronomy, a distinction 
between mathematical astronomy and the application of astro- 
nomy to navigation ; and a similar distinction within harmonics, 
a distinction between mathematical harmonics and 7 xara 77H 
dxojv, the application of mathematical harmonics to facts which 
are only given us by hearing. The same distinctions are pointed 
out elsewhere. In An. Pr. 46%19-21 A. distinguishes astronomical 
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experience of 7é datwdpeva from the astronomical science which 
discovers the reasons for them. Thus in certain cases A. recog- 
nizes a threefold hierarchy, a pure mathematical science, an 
applied mathematical science, and an empirical science—e.g. 
arithmetic, the mathematical science of music, and an empirical 
description of the facts of music; or solid geometry, the mathe- 
matical science of astronomy, and an empirical description of 
the facts about the heavenly bodies (which is probably what he 
means by vavrixy dorpoAoyix7) ; or plane geometry, the geometrical 
science of optics, and the study of the rainbow (79*10-13). Within 
such a set of three sciences, the third is to the second as the 
second is to the first (ib. 10-11); in each case the higher science 
knows the reason and the lower knows the fact (78534-9, 7922-6, 
11-13). Probably the way in which A. conceives the position is 
this: The first science discovers certain very general laws about 
numbers, plane figures, or solids. The third, which is only by 
courtesy called a science, collects certain empirical facts. The 
second, borrowing its major premisses from the first and its minor 
premisses from the third, explains facts which the third discovers 
without explaining them. Cf. Heath, Mathematics in Aristotle, 
58-61. 

35. tO bv GAAns .. . Bewpetv. 7H (read by n and p) is obviously 
to be read for the vulgate 7d. 

39-40. oxedov 5€ . . . Emornpev. cuvwruya are things that 
have the same name and the same definition (Cat. 16), and T. 
rightly remarks that in the case of the pure and applied sciences 
mentioned by A. 70 dvoya 7d ado Kat 6 Adyos od mavTn ETEpos. 

79°4-6. xadatep of 7d KabdAou Bewpoivres . . . aveioxediav. 
The possibility of this has been examined in An. Pr. 6748-511. 

8-9. ob yap... Groxeipévou, ‘for mathematics is not about 
forms attaching to particular subjects; for even if geometrical 
figures attach to a particular subject, mathematics does not study 
them qua so doing’. 

IX. To wepi THs tpiSos, not, as Waitz supposes, the study of the 
iris of the eye, but the study of the rainbow (so T. and P.). 

12-13. To S€ Sidr... . pa@qpa, ‘while the reason is studied by 
the student of optics—we may say “‘by the student of optics” 
simply, or (taking account of the distinction between mathe- 
matical and observational optics, cf. 78%40-79%2) ‘‘by one who 
is a student of optics in respect of the mathematical theory of 
the subject” ’. 

14-16. St. pev yap... yewpétpou. P. gives two conjectural 
explanations: (1) ‘because circular wounds have the greatest 
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area relatively to their perimeter’ ; (2) (which he prefers) “because 
ina circular wound the parts that are healing are further separated 
and nature has difficulty in joining them up’ (sc. by first or second 
intention as opposed to granulation) (182. 21-3). He adds that 
doctors divide up round wounds and make angles in them, to 
overcome this difficulty. 


CHAPTER 14 


The first figure 1s the figure of scientific reasoning 


79°17. The first figure is the most scientific; for (x) both the 
mathematical sciences and all those that study the why of things 
couch their proofs in this figure. 

24. (2) The essence of things can only be demonstrated in this 
figure. The second figure does not prove affirmatives, nor the 
third figure universals; but the essence of a thing is what it ts, 
universally. 

29. (3) The first figure does not need the others, but the inter- 
stices of a proof in one of the other figures can only be filled up 
by means of the first figure. 


7925-6. év pév yap 7 péow . . . cuAAoylopds, proved in An. 
Pr. i. 5. 

27-8. év &€ TO éoyatw ... 0d xabdAou, proved in An. Pr. i. 6. 

29-31. Ett roto ... €AOn. With two exceptions, every valid 
mood in the second or third figure has at least one universal 
affirmative premiss, which can itself be proved only in the first 
figure. The two exceptions, Festino and Ferison, have a major 
premiss which can be proved only by premisses of the form AE 
or EA, and a minor premiss which can be proved only by pre- 
misses of the form AA, IA, or AI, and an A proposition can itself 
be proved only in the first figure. 

30. xatatuKvodrat. B. Einarson in A.J.P. lvii (1936), 158, gives 
reasons for supposing that this usage of the term was derived 
from the use of it to denote the filling up of a musical interval 
with new notes. 


CHAPTER 15 


There are negative as well as affirmative propositions that are 
immediate and indemonstrable 
79°33- As it was possible for A to belong to B atomically, i.e. 


immediately, so it is possible for A to be atomically deniable of 
B. (1) When A or Bis included in a genus, or both are, A cannot 
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be atomically deniable of B. For if A is included in F and B is 
not, you can prove that A does not belong to B: ‘All A is I’, No 
Bis I’, Therefore no Bis A.’ Similarly if Bis included in a genus, 
or if both are. 

bs. That B may not be in a genus in which A is, or that A 
may not be in a genus in which B is, is evident from the existence 
of mutually exclusive chains of genera and species. For if no 
term in the chain AI4 is predicable of any term in the chain BEZ, 
and A is in a genus @ which is a member of its chain, B will 
not be in @; else the chains would not be mutually exclusive. 
So too if B is in a genus. 

12. But (2) if neither is in any genus, and A is deniable of B, 
it must be atomically deniable of it ; for if there were a middle term 
one of the two would have to be in a genus. For the syllogism 
would have to be in the first or second figure. If in the first, B 
will be in a genus (for the minor premiss must be affirmative) ; 
if in the second, either A or B must (for if both premisses are 
negative, there cannot be a syllogism). 


79°33. “Qomep S€ ... &tépws. This was proved in ch. 3. 

36-7. Srav pév olv ... Gugw. The reasoning in *38->12 shows 
that by these words A. means ‘when either A is included in a 
genus in which B is not, or B in a genus in which 4 is not, or 
A and B in different genera’. He omits to consider the case in 
which both are in the same genus. The only varieties of this 
that need separate consideration are the case in which A and B 
are infimae species of the same genus, and that in which they are 
members of the same infima species; for in all other cases they 
will be members of different species, and the reasoning A. offers 
in *38->32 will apply. If they are infimae species of the same 
genus, they will have different differentiae E and F, and we can 
infer No B is A from All A is E, No B is E, or from No A is F, 
All B is F. A. would have, however, to admit that alternative 
differentiae, no less than summa genera or categories, exclude 
each other immediately. The case in which A and B are members 
of the same tnfima species would not interest him, since through- 
out the Posterior Analytics he is concerned only with relations 
between universals. 

br-2. d6poiws S¢... A, sc. cal 7d A por) Eorw ev dAw 7@ J. 

7. &« TOV cucTOLXtGv. ovoTotyia is a word of variable meaning 
in A., but stands here, and often, for a chain consisting of a genus 
and its species and sub-species. 

15-20. 7) yap... €orat. Only the first and second figure can 
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prove a universal negative, and in these only Celarent and Cesare, 
in which the minor premiss includes the minor term in the 
middle term, and Camestres, in which the major premiss includes 
the major term in the middle term. 


CHAPTER 16 


Error as inference of conclusions whose opposites are 
immediately true 


79°23. Of ignorance, not in the negative sense but in that in 
which it stands for a positive state, one kind is false belief formed 
without reasoning, of which there are no determinable varieties ; 
another is false belief arrived at by reasoning, of which there are 
many varieties. Of the latter, take first cases in which the terms 
of the false belief are in fact directly connected or directly dis- 
connected. 


29. (A) A directly dentable of B 

Both premisses may be false, or only one. 

33- If we reason All C is A, All B is C, Therefore all B is A, 
(a) both premisses will be false if in fact no C is A and no BisC. 
The facts may be so; since A is directly deniable of B, B cannot 
(as we have seen) be included in C, and since A need not be true 
of everything, in fact no C may be A. 

40. (b) The major premiss cannot be false and the minor true; 
for the minor must be false, because B is included in no genus. 

8072. (c) The major may be true and the minor false, if A is 
in fact an atomic predicate of C as well as of B; for when the 
same term is an atomic predicate of two terms, neither of these 
will be included in the other. It makes no difference if A is 
not an atomic predicate of C as well as of B. 


6. (B) A directly assertible of B 


While a false conclusion All B is A can only be reached, as 
above, in the first figure, a false conclusion No B is A may be 
reached in the first or second figure. 

g- (x) First figure. If we reason NoC is A, All B is C, Therefore 
no B is A, (a) if in fact A belongs directly both to C and to B, 
both premisses will be false. 

14. (6) The major premiss may be true (because A is not true 
of everything), and the minor false, because (all B being A) 
all B cannot be C if no C is A; besides, if both premisses were 
true, the conclusion would ‘be so. 
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2x. (c) If B is in fact included in C as well as in A, one of the 

two (C and A) must be under the other, so that the major premiss 
will be false and the minor true. 

27. (2) Second figure. (a) The premisses must be All A is C, 
No Bis C, or No A isC, All Bis C. Both premisses cannot be 
wholly false; for if they were, the truth would be that no A isC 
and all B is C, or that all A is C and no B isC, but neither of 
these is compatible with the fact that all Bis A. 

33- (6) Both the premisses All A is C, No B is C may be partly 
false ; some A may not be C, and some B be C. 

37. So too if the premisses are No A isC, All B isC; some A 
may be C, and some B not C. 

38. (c) Either premiss may be wholly false. All B being A, 
(a) what belongs to all A will belong to B, so that if we reason 
All A is C, No B is C, Therefore no B is A, if the major premiss 
is true the minor will be false. 

bz. (8) What belongs to no B cannot belong to all A, so that 
(with the same premisses) if the minor premiss is true the major 
will be false. 

6. (vy) What belongs to no A will belong to no B, so that if we 
reason No A is C, All B is C, if the major is true the minor must 
be false. 

10. (8) What belongs to all B cannot belong to no A, so that 
(with the same premisses) if the minor is true the major must be 
false. 

14. Thus where the major and minor terms are in fact directly 
connected or disconnected, a false conclusion can be reached from 
two false premisses or from one true and one false premiss. 


A. begins with a distinction between dyvoie as the negation of 
knowledge, i.e. as nescience, and dyvota as a positive state, i.e. 
as wrong opinion—a distinction already drawn in 77524 ro peév 
Erepov ayewpeTpynTov TH py exew ... 7d 8 Erepov 7 davAws Exew" 
Kal) dyvoia atrn ... évayria. He first (7924) identifies the latter 
with wrong opinion reached by reasoning, but later (625-8) cor- 
rects himself by dividing it into wrong opinion so reached and 
that formed without reasoning. Wrong opinion of the former 
kind admits of different varieties; that of the latter kind is 
daAq, i.e. does not admit of varieties of which theory can take 
account (528); and A. says nothing more about it. Finally, wrong 
opinion based on reasoning is divided according as the term 
which forms the predicate of our conclusion is in fact directly, 
or only indirectly, assertible or deniable of the term which forms 
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our subject. The case of terms directly related is discussed in 
this chapter, that of terms indirectly related in the next, dyvoa 
in the sense of nescience in ch. 18. 

7937-8. To pév yap B... . bwapxew. That the subject of an 
unmediable negative proposition cannot be included in a whole, 
i.e. must be a category, was argued in 51-4. 

8072-5. thy S€ AD... Grdpyxet, ‘but the premiss All C is A 
may be true, i.e. if A is an atomic predicate both of C and of B 
(for when the same term is an atomic predicate of more than one 
term, neither of these will be included in the other). But it makes 
no difference if A is not an atomic predicate of both C and B.’ 
The case in question is that in which in fact AllC is A, no BisC, 
and no B is A; therefore drdpye: in #3 and 5 and xaryyopyrat in 
a3 must be taken to include the case of deniability as well as that 
of assertibility ; and this usage of the words is not uncommon in 
the Analytics ; cf. 82214 n. And in fact, whether A is immediately 
assertible of both C and B, immediately deniable of both, or 
immediately assertible of one and deniable of the other, C cannot 
be included in B, or B inC; in the first case they will be coordinate 
classes immediately under A, in the second case genera outside 
it and one another; in the third case one will be a class under A 
and one a class outside A. 

In *2-4 A. assumes that A is directly assertible of C and directly 
deniable of B. But, he adds in *4~-s, it makes no difference if it 
is not directly related to both. That it is directly deniable of B 
is the assumption throughout 79529-8075; what A. must mean is 
that it makes no difference if it is not directly assertible of C (i.e. 
if C is a species of a genus under A, instead of a genus directly 
under A). And in fact it does not; the facts will still be that all 
Cis A,no BisC,andno Bis A. 

In *4 év should be read before otde7dpw, as it is by one of the 
best MSS. and by P. (196. 28). 

9~8. oF yap ... audAoyiopes. umdpyew stands for xafdAou 
undpyew; for it is with syllogisms yielding the false conclusion 
All Bis A that A. has been concerned. He has shown in An. Pr. 
i. 5 that the second figure cannot prove an affirmative, and 
ib. 6 that the third cannot prove a universal. 

15-20. éyxwpet yap ... dAn@és. The situation that is being 
examined in *6->16 is that in which A is directly true of all B, 
and we try to prove that no B is A. If we say No C is A, All 
B is C, Therefore no B is A, the major premiss may be true 
because A is not true of everything and there is no reason why 
it need be true of C; and if the major is true, the minor not only 
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may but must be false, because, all B being A, if all B were C 
it could not be true that no C is A. Or, to put it otherwise, if 
both No C is A and All B is C were (ei xai, 419) true, it would 
follow that No B is A is true, which it is not. 

23. avayxyn yap... etvat. A. must mean that A is included 
in C; for (1) A cannot fall outside C, since ex hypothest B is in- 
cluded in both, and (2) A cannot include C, since if all C were A, 
then, all B being C, All B is A would be a mediable and not (as 
it is throughout *8->16 assumed to be) an immediate proposition. 
A. ignores the possibility that A and C should be overlapping 
classes, with B included in the overlap. 

27-33. SAags pév elvar tas mpotacers Gudotépas PeuSets . . . 
éri 11 8’ Exarépav ovSév KwAver Pevdq elvar. ‘All Bis A’ is wholly 
false when in fact no B is A; ‘No B is A’ wholly false when in 
fact all Bis A; ‘All Bis A’ and ‘No Bis A’ are partly false when 
in fact some B is A and some is not (cf. An.Pr. 5328-30 n.). 

32-3. ei odv . . . abdvvarov, ‘if, then, taken thus (i.e. being 
supposed to be All A isC, No BisC, or No A isC, All B is C), the 
premisses were both wholly false, the truth would be that no A 
is C and all B isC, or that all A isC and no B is C; but this is 
impossible, because in fact all B is A (#28). 

5g. 4 pév [TA wpdracis. IA must be read, as in br and 14; 
for A. always puts the predicate first, A standing for én. 76 I 
t@ A oby trdpye. Cf. 81411 n., 19 n. 


CHAPTER 17 


Error as inference of conclusions whose opposites can be 
proved to be true 


8017, (A) A assertible of B through middle term C 


(1) First figure. (a) When the syllogism leading to a false 
conclusion uses the middle term which really connects the terms, 
both premisses cannot be false. To yield a conclusion, the minor 
premiss must be affirmative, and therefore must be the true 
proposition All B is C. The major premiss will be the false 
proposition No C is A. 

26. (5) If the middle term be taken from another chain of 
predication, being a term D such that all D is in fact A and all 
B is D, the false reasoning must be No D is A, All B is D, There- 
fore no B is A; major premiss false. 

32. (c) If an improper middle term be used, to give the false 
conclusion No B is A the premisses used must be No D is A, 

4985 oo 
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All B is D. Then (a) if in fact all D is A and no B is D, both 
premisses will be false. 

40. (8) If in fact no Dis A and no B is D, the major will be 
true, the minor false (for if it had been true the conclusion No 
B is A would have been true). 

8145. (2) Second figure. (2) Both premisses (All A is C, No 
BisC, or No A isC, All Bis C) cannot be wholly false (for when 
B in fact falls under A, no predicate can belong to the whole 
of one and to no part of the other). 

g. (8) If all A is C and all B is C, then (a) if we reason All 
A is C, No B is C, Therefore no B is A, the major will be true 
and the minor false. 

12. (8) If we reason No A isC, All B is C, Therefore no B is 
A, the minor will be true and the major false. 


15. (B) A dentable of B through C 


(a) If the proper middle term be used, the two false premisses 
all C is A, No B is C, would yield no conclusion. The premisses 
leading to the false conclusion must be All C is A, All B is C; 
major false. 

20. (b) If the middle term be taken from another chain of 
predication, to yield the false conclusion All B is A the premisses 
must be All D is A, All B is D, when in fact no D is A and all 
B is D; major false. 

24. (c) If an improper middle term be used, to yield the false 
conclusion All B is A the premisses must be All Dis A, All Bis 
D. Then in fact (a) all D may be A, and no B be D; minor false; 

2g or (8) no D may be A, and all B be D; major false; 

31 or (y);no D may be A, and no B be D; both premisses 
false. 

35. Thus it is now clear in how many ways a false conclusion 
may be reached by syllogism, whether the extreme terms be 
in fact immediately or mediately related. 


8o0br7-8174. "Ev 5€ rots pt dropws ... WeiSos. A. considers 
here the case in which All B is in fact A because it is C. The 
possible ways in which we may then reach a false negative con- 
clusion, in the first figure, are the following: 

(x) (8018-26) We may misuse the otxeiov pécov C by reasoning 
thus: NoC is A, All BisC, Therefore no Bis A. We use a major 
premiss which is the opposite of the truth, but there is no dis- 
torting of the minor premiss (od yap avriorpéperat, b24; for this 
use of dvriarpégew cf. An. Pr. 45°6 and ii. 8-10 passim) ; for in the 
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first figure the minor premiss must be affirmative and the affirma- 
tion All B is C is true. 

(2) (626-32) We may use a middle term e& dAAns avororxias, i.e. 
one which is not the actual ground of the major term’s being true 
of the minor, but yet entails the major and is true of the minor. 
The facts being that all D is A, all B is D, and therefore all B 
must be A, we reason No D is A, All B is D, Therefore no B is 
A; as before, our major is false and our minor true (531-2). 

(3) (°32-81°4) We may reason p27 S:a Tod olxeiov péoou, use a 
middle term which is not in fact true of the minor term. Our 
reasoning is again No D is A, All B is D, Therefore no B is A 
(the only form of reasoning which gives a universal negative 
conclusion in the first figure), while the facts may be either that 
all D is A and no B is D, in which case both our premisses are 
false (633-40), or that no D is A and no B is D, in which case our 
major is true and our minor false (40-8174). 

35-7. Anwréat yap ... eudets. D in fact entails A, and B 
in fact does not possess the attribute D. But to get the conclusion 
No B is A we must (to fall in with the rules of the first figure, 
as stated in An. Pr. i. 4) have as premisses No D is A and All 
B is D—both false. 

8x*5-8. Ard &€ tod pécou oyjpartos ... wpdtepov. The situa- 
tion is this: In fact all B is A. To reach the false conclusion 
No B is A in the second figure, we must use the premisses All 
AisC,No BisC, or No AisC, All BisC. If in either case both 
premisses were wholly false (i.e. contrary, not contradictory, to 
true propositions), in fact no A would be C and all B would be 
C, or all A would be C and no B would be C. But, all B being in 
fact A, neither of these alternatives can be the case. xadzep 
€Adx On Kai mpdorepov Tefers to 80727-33, where the same point was 
made about the case in which A is immediately true of B. 

rr. 4 pev TA. FPA must be read; cf. 8059 n., 81219 n. 

1g. KaBarrep €A€xOny Kai mpotepov, i.e. in 8022-5. 

19-20. Gote 4 AL... dvriotpehopevn. AI must be read; cf. 
8obg n., 81411 n. For the meaning of 4 dvriorpedopery cf. 80b17— 
8144 n. 

20-4. dpoiws 5€ .. . mporepov. For the meaning of ‘taking the 
middle term from another chain of predication’, cf. 8017-8144 n. 

2I~2. Gorrep eAéxOn ... awarns cf. 8026-32. 

24. TT mpoTepov, i.e. that described in *rg—20. 

24-34. Stav S€ ... Eruxev. A. here recognizes three cases of 
reasoning yp 8:4 rob otmelov. The reasoning in all three is All D 
is A, All B is D, Therefore all B is A. The facts are (1) that all 
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Dis A,no Bis D, and no B is A (224-7), (2) that no Dis A, all 
Bis D, and no B is A (29-31), (3) that no D is A, no B is D, 
and no B is A (431-2). The second of these cases, however, is 
identical with that described in 420-4 as reasoning with a middle 
e€ dAAns ovarotyias, but there ought to be this difference between 
reasoning y7) did rod oixefov and reasoning with a middle term 
e€ ddAns avorotxyias, that in the latter by correcting the false 
premiss we should get a correct (though unscientific) syllogism 
giving a true conclusion, whereas in the former if we correct the 
false premiss or premisses we do not get a conclusion at all (cf. 
the distinction between the two types of error in 8026-32, 32- 
8144). It will be seen that the first and third cases cited as cases 
of reasoning jj 8d rod olxetov are really cases of it (answering 
to the two cited in 80532-8144), while the second is really a case 
of reasoning with a middle term e€ dAAns ovororxias. 

The final sentence betrays still greater confusion. It says that 
if the middle term does not in fact fall under the major term, 
both premisses or ether may be false. But if the middle term does 
not in fact fall under the major, the major premiss is inevitably 
false, since (the conclusion being All B is A) the major premiss 
must be All D is A. So great a confusion within a single sentence 
can hardly be ascribed to A., and there is no trace of this sentence 
in P.’s commentary (kai rd é€7js in P. 213. 12 is omitted by one 
of the two best MSS.). 

26~7. éyxwpet yap ... GAAnAa, i.e. A may be truly-assertible- 
or-deniable of two terms (in this case assertible of D, deniable 
of B) without either of them falling under the other. srdpyew 
has the same significance as in 8083 and 5. 


CHAPTER 18 


Lack of a sense must involve ignorance of certain universal pro- 
positions which can only be reached by induction from particular 
facts 


8x#38. If a man lacks any of the senses, he must lack some 
knowledge, which he cannot get, since we learn either by induc- 
tion or by demonstration. Demonstration is from universals, 
induction from particulars ; but it is impossible to grasp universals 
except through induction (for even abstract truths can be made 
known through induction, viz. that certain attributes belong to 
the given class as such—even if their subjects cannot exist 
separately in fact), and it is impossible to be led on inductively to 
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the universals if one has not perception. For it is perception 
that grasps individual facts; you cannot get scientific knowledge 
of them; you can neither deduce them from universal facts 
without previous induction, nor learn them by induction without 
perception. 


The teaching of this chapter is that sensuous perception is the 
foundation of science. The reason is that science proceeds by 
demonstration from general propositions, themselves indemon- 
strable, stating the fundamental attributes of a genus, and that 
these propositions can be made known only by intuitive induction 
from observation of particular facts by which they are seen to 
be implied. The induction must be intuitive induction, not 
induction by simple enumeration nor even ‘scientific’ induction, 
since neither of these could establish propositions having the 
universality and necessity which the first principles of science 
have and must have. 

The induction in question is said to be é« ré&v xara peépos (1), 
and this leaves it in doubt whether A. is thinking of induction 
from species to the genus, or from individuals to the species. But 
since induction is described as starting from perception, it is clear 
that the first stage of it would be from individual instances, and 
that induction from species to genus is only a later stage of the 
same process. 

Even abstract general truths, says A. (53), can be made known 
by induction. He treats it as obvious that general truths about 
classes of sensible objects must be grasped by induction from 
perceived facts, but points out that even truths about things {like 
geometrical figures) which have no existence independent of 
sensible things («al ef ui ywpiora eorww, >4) are grasped by means of 
an induction from perceived facts, which enables us to grasp, 
e.g. that a triangle, whatever material it is embodied in, must 
have certain attributes. By these he means primarily, perhaps, 
the attributes included in its definition. But the dapyai referred 
to include also the dét&épara or xowai dpxai which state the 
fundamental common attributes of all quantities (e.g. that the 
sums of equals are equal), and even those of all existing things 
(like the law of contradiction or that of excluded middie); and 
also the troféses in which the existence of certain simple 
entities like the point or the unit is assumed. For since no dpy7 of 
demonstration can be grasped by demonstration, all the kinds 
of dpyy of science (72*14-24) must be grasped by induction from 
sense-perception. 
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The passage contains the thought of a teacher instructing 
pupils—that at least is the most natural interpretation of yrwpuud 
movety (63); and the same thought is carried on in the word 
érraxOijvat (bs). ‘It is impossible for learners to be carried on to 
the universal unless they have sense- perception. ’ The passage 
is one of those that indicate that the main idea underlying A.’s 
usage of the word éezaywy7 is that of this process of carrying on, 
not that of adducing instances. Other passages which have the 
same implication are 71421, 24, Met. 989233; cf. Pl. Poltt. 278a5, 
and éeravaywyy in Rep. 5325; cf. also my introductory note on 
An. Pr. ii. 23. The process of abstracting mathematical entities 
from their sensuous embodiment (which is what A. has at least 
chiefly in mind when he speaks of 7a €£ ddarpécews) is most fully 
described in Met. 1061428-53. 

The sum of the whole matter is that sense-perception is the 
necessary starting-point for science, since ‘we can neither get 
knowledge of particular facts from universal truths without 
previous induction to establish the general truths, nor through 
induction without sense-perception for it to start from’ (7-9). 


CHAPTER 19 


Can there be an infinite chain of premisses in a demonstration, 
(1) of the primary attribute 1s fixed, (2) uf the ultimate subject ts fixed, 
(3) af both terms are fixed ? 

8rbr0. Every syllogism uses three terms; an affirmative 
syllogism proves that I'is A because Bis A and Fis B; a negative 
syllogism has one affirmative and one negative premiss. These 
premisses are the starting-points; it is by assuming these that 
one must conduct one’s proof, proving that A belongs to I’ 
through the mediation of B, again that A belongs to B through 
another middle term, and B to F similarly. 

18. If we are reasoning dialectically we have only to consider 
whether the inference is drawn from the most plausible premisses 
possible, so that if there is a middle term between A and B but 
it is not obvious, one who uses the premiss ‘B is A’ has reasoned 
dialectically ; but if we are aiming at the truth we must start from 
the real facts. 

23. There are things that are predicated of something else 
not per accidens; by per accidens I mean that we can say ‘that 
white thing is a man’, which is not like saying ‘the man is white;’ 
for the man is white without needing to be anything besides being 
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aman, but the white is a man because it is an accident of the 
man to be white. 

30. (1) Let 7 be something that belongs to nothing else, while 
B belongs to it directly, Z to B, and E to Z; must this come to 
an end, or may it go on indefinitely? (2) Again, if nothing is 
assertible of A per se, and A belongs to @ directly, and @ to H, 
and H to B, must this come to an end, or not? 

37. The two questions differ in that (1) is the question whether 
there is a limit in the upper direction, (2) the question whether 
there is a limit in the lower. 

8222. (3) If the ends are fixed, can the middle terms be indeter- 
minate in number? The problem is whether demonstration pro- 
ceeds indefinitely, and everything can be proved, or whether 
there are terms in immediate contact. 

g. So too with negative syllogisms. If A does not belong to 
any B, either B is that of which A is immediately untrue or there 
intervenes a prior term H, to which A does not belong and which 
belongs to all B, and beyond that a term 6 to which A does not 
belong and which belongs to all H. 

15. The case of mutually predicable terms is different. Here 
there is no first or last subject; all are in this respect alike, no 
matter if our subject has an indefinite number of attributes, 
or even if there is an infinity in both directions; except where 
there is per acctdens assertion on one side and true predication 
on the other. 


Chs. 19-23 form a continuous discussion of the question whether 
there can be an infinite chain of premisses in a demonstration. 
In ch. 19 this is analysed into the three questions: (1) Can there 
be an infinite chain of attributes ascending from a given subject ? 
(2) Can there be an infinite chain of subjects descending from a 
given attribute? (3) Can there be an infinite number of middle 
terms between a given subject and a given attribute? Ch. 20 
proves that if (1) and (2) are answered negatively, (3) also must 
be so answered. Ch. 21 proves that if an affirmative conclusion 
always depends on a finite chain of premisses, so must a negative 
conclusion. Ch. 22 proves that the answers to (1) and (2) must be 
negative. Ch. 23 deduces certain corollaries from this. 

81>20-2. Gor’ ei . . . Siadextixwos. There is here a disputed 
question of reading. A? B? Cdn? and P. (218. 14) have éor, 
A! B! n! yx) €or. B? dn have d¢ py, A? C? (apparently) 8€ py 
elvat, B! 5€, A} C} &€ efvar. The presence or absence of efva: does 
not matter; what matters is, where p17 belongs. The reading 
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with jy in the earlier position has the stronger MS. support, but 
the clear testimony of P. may be set against this. 8a rovrou, 
however, is decisive in favour of the reading pi) ore . . . Sone? 
dé elvar. 

24-9. éreidh Eorw ... KatnyopeicGar. A. is going to assume 
in 630-7 that there are subjects that are not attributes of any- 
thing, and attributes that are not subjects of anything. But he 
first clears out of the way the fact that we sometimes speak as if 
each of two things could be predicated of the other, as when we 
say ‘that man is white’ and ‘that white thing is a man’. These, 
he says, are very different sorts of assertion. The man does not 
need to be anything-other than a man, in order to be white; the 
white thing is a man (70 Aevxdv in 628 is no doubt short for this) 
in the sense that whiteness inheres in the man. A. is hampered 
by the Greek idiom by which 76 Aevxéy may mean either ‘white 
colour’ or ‘the white thing’. What he is saying is in effect that 
‘man’ is the name of a particular substance which exists in its 
own right, ‘white’ the name of something that can exist only by 
inhering in a substance. At the end of the chapter (rd 8 ws 
xaTnyopiav, 82220) he implies that ‘the white thing is a man’ is 
not a genuine predication, and he definitely says so in 83%14-17. 

8296-8. Ear. Sé . . . wepaiverar. This seems to refer to the last 
of the three questions stated in 81530-82%6. ef af drodeifeis eis 
dmetpov épyovrat might refer to any of the three; but e éorw 
anddeets aravros refers to the third, for the absence of an ultimate 
subject or of an ultimate predicate would not imply that all 
propositions are provable; there might still be immediate con- 
nexions between pairs of terms within the series. apds dAAnAa 
mepaiverat means that some terms are bounded at each other, 
‘touch’ each other; in other words that there are terms with no 
term between them. Finally, it is the third question that is 
carried on into the next paragraph. 

9-14. ‘Opoiws 8... torarat. Take the proposition No Bis A. 
Either this is unmediable, or there is a term H such that no H jis 
A, and all Bis H. Again either No H is A is unmediable, or there 
is a term © such that no @ is A, and all H is ©. The question 
is whether an indefinite number of terms can always be inter- 
polated between B and A, or there are immediate negative 
propositions. 

14. 7 Greapa ols drapxet mpotrépors. The question is whether 
there is an infinite number of terms higher than B to which A 
cannot belong. We must therefore either read ofs ody imdpye 
with n, or more probably take émdpye: to be used in the sense in 
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which it means ‘occurs as predicate’ whether in an affirmative 
or a negative statement ; cf. 80%2-5 n. 

15-20. ’Eni S€ rv dvriotpepovtwy . . . katnyopiav. A. now 
recurs to the first two questions, and points out that the situation 
with regard to these is different if we consider not terms related 
in linear fashion so that one is properly predicated of the other 
but not vice versa, but terms which are properly predicated of 
each other. Here there is no first or last subject. Such terms 
form a shuttle service, if there are but two, or a circle if there are 
more, of endless predication, whether you say that each term is 
subject to an infinite chain of attributes, or is that and also 
attribute to an infinite chain of subjects (eir’ duddrepd éort ra 
dropnbévra ameipa, *18—19). 

The best examples of dvrixarnyopovpeva are not, as Zabarella 
suggests, correlative terms, or things generated in circular 
fashion from each other (for neither of these are predicable of 
each other), but (to take some of P.’s examples) terms related as 
76 yeAaoTixdy, 76 vod Kal émorjuns Sexrixdy, rd dpPorepitarytiKdy, 
TO TAaTUwyuxov, Td ev AoytKois GyynTdy (all of them descriptions 
of man) are to one another. 

Finally, A. points out (#19-20) that what he has just said does 
not apply to pairs of terms that are only in different ways assert- 
ible of each other (cf. 81>25-9), the one assertion (like ‘the man 
is white’) being a genuine predication, the other (like ‘that white 
thing is a man’) being an assertion only per acctdens. For this 
way of expressing the distinction cf. 83214-18. 


CHAPTER 20 


There cannot be an infinite chain of premisses if both extremes 
are fixed 


8221. The intermediate terms cannot be infinite in number, 
if predication is limited in the upward and downward directions. 
For if between an attribute A and a subject Z there were an 
infinite number of terms B,, Bz, ..., By, there would be an 
infinite number of predications from A downwards before Z is 
reached, and from Z upwards before A is reached. 

jo. It makes no difference if it is suggested that some of the 
terms A, B,, By,..., B,, Z are contiguous and others not. For 
whichever B I take, either there will be, between it and A or Z, 
an infinite number of terms, or there will not. At what term the 
infinite number starts, be it immediately from A or Z or not, 
makes no difference; there is an infinity of terms after it. 
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82°30-2. od5€ yap . . . Siadépa. Waitz’s reading ABZ is 
justified ; for in #25 and 32 all the middle terms are designated B, 
and there is no place for a term I’. ABZ stands for AB, B,... 
B,Z. Waitz may be right in supposing the reading ABI to have 
sprung from the habit of the Latin versions of translating Z by 
C (which they do in 225, 27, 28, 29, 33). 

34. ely’ eb8bs etre pr e8bs, i.e. whether we suppose the 
premiss which admits of infinite mediation to have A for its 
predicate or Z for its subject, or to have one of the B’s for its 
predicate and another for its subject. 


CHAPTER 21 


If there cannot be an infinite chain of premisses in affirmative 
demonstration, there cannot in negative 


82736. If a series of affirmations is necessarily limited in both 
directions, so is a series of negations. 

bg. For a negative conclusion is proved in one of three ways. 
(1) The syllogism may be No B is A, All C is B, Therefore no 
C is A. The minor premiss, being affirmative, ex hypothest 
depends, in the end, on immediate premisses. If the major 
premiss has as zfs major premiss No D is A, it must have as its 
minor All B is D; and if No D is A itself depends on a negative 
major premiss, it must equally depend on an affirmative minor. 
Thus since the series of ascending affirmative premisses is limited, 
the series of ascending negative premisses will be limited; there 
will be a highest term to which A does not belong. 

13. (2) The syllogism may be All A is B, NoC is B, Therefore 
noC is A. If NoC is B is to be proved, it must be either by the 
first figure (as No B is A was proved in (1)), by the second, or by 
the third. If by the second, the premisses will be All B is D, 
No C is D; and if No C is D is to be proved, there will have to 
be something else that belongs to D and not to C. Therefore 
since the ascending series of affirmative premisses is limited, so 
will be the ascending series of negative premisses. 

21. (3) The syllogism may be Some B is not C, All B is A, 
Therefore some A isnot C. Then Some B is not C will have to be 
proved either (a) as the negative premiss was in (r) or in (2), or (0) 
as we have now proved that some A is not C. In case (a), as we 
have seen, there is a limit; in case (b) we shall have to assume 
Some E is not C, All E is B;andsoon. But since we have assumed 
that the series has a downward limit, there must be a limit to 
the number of negative premisses with C as predicate. 
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zg. Further, if we use all three figures in turn, there will still 
be a limit; for the routes are limited, and the product of a finite 
number and a finite number is finite. 

34. Thus if the affirmative series is limited, so is the negative. 
That the affirmative series is so, we shall now proceed to show by 
a dialectical proof. 


A.’s object in this chapter is to prove that if there is a limit to 
the number of premisses needed for the proof of an affirmative 
proposition, there is a limit to the number of those needed for the 
proof of a negative (82436-7). He assumes, then, that if we start 
from an ultimate subject, which is not an attribute of anything, 
there is a limit to the chain of predicates assertible of it, and that 
if we start from a first attribute, which has no further attribute, 
there is a limit to the chain of subjects of which it is an attribute 
(238-53). Now the proof of a negative may be carried out in any 
of the three figures; A. takes as examples a proof in Celarent 
(®5~13), one in Camestres (613-21), and one in Bocardo (21-8). 
The point he makes is that in each case, if we try to insert a 
middle term between the terms of the negative premiss, we shall 
need an affirmative premiss as well as a negative one, so that if 
the number of possible affirmative premisses is limited, so must 
be the number of negative premisses. 


First figure Second figure Third figure 
No Bis A All Ais B Some Bis not C 
AllC is B NoCis B All Bis A 

“No Cis A “No C is A ..Some A is not C 
No Dis A All Bis D Some E is not C 
All Bis D No Cis D All Eis B 

“No Bis A .NoCis B Some B is not C 


If we try to carry the process of mediation further, it will take 
the following three forms, respectively (610-11, 19-20, 26-7). 


No E is A All DisE Some F is not C 
All Dis E NoCisE All Fis E 
“No Dis A “.NoC is D ..Some E is not C 


In the second figure the regress from the original syllogism to 
the prosyllogism is said to be in the upward direction (20-1) ; 
and this is right, because the new middle term D is wider than 
the original middle term B. In the third figure the movement is 
said to be in the downward direction (527); and this is right, 
because the new middle term E is narrower than the original 
middle term B. In the first figure the new middle term D is 
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wider than the original middle term B, so that here too the move- 
ment is upward, and dvw, not xédrw, must be read in >11. But in 
br2 neither Bekker’s dvw nor Waitz’s xd7w will do; obviously not 
dvw, because that stands or falls with the reading xdrw in 11; 
not xdrw, for three reasons: (1) The regress of negative premisses, 
as well as of affirmative, is in the first figure upwards; for we 
pass from No B is A in the original syllogism to No D is A in 
the prosyllogism, and the latter proposition is the wider (B being 
included in D, as stated in the minor premiss of the prosyllogism). 
(2) The last words of the sentence, xai éora: te mpwtov & ovk 
tndpye:, are clearly meant to elucidate the previous clause; but 
what they mean is not that there is a lowest term of which A 
is deniable (for it is assumed that C is that term), but that there 
is a highest term, of which A is tmmedtately deniable. Thus what 
the sense requires in 12 is ‘the search for higher negative pre- 
misses also must come to an end’. (3) A comparison of b11-12 
with the corresponding words in the case of the other two figures 
(odxody érei ro Urdpyew ael TH advwrépw icrarat, orjoetat Kai TO 
#7) Undpxyew b20-1, ézret CM drroxerrat toracGar Kat én TO KaTW, 
SfjAov Ore orjaerat Kai 76 I’ ob« trdpxov 27-8) would lead us to 
expect in the present sentence not a contrast between an upward 
and a downward movement, but a comparison between the 
search for affirmative premisses and the search for negative. 

The right sense is given by n’s reading, xai 7 esi ro A orjoeras. 
These words mean ‘the attempt to mediate the negative premiss 
No Bis A will come to an end, no less than the attempt to mediate 
the affirmative premiss All C is B’ (dealt with in 6-8). The 
passage from the original major premiss No B is A to the new 
major premiss No D is A is a movement ‘towards A’; for if in 
fact no D is A and all B is D, in passing from No B is A to No 
Dis A we have got nearer ‘to finding a subject of which not being 
A is true # adro, not merely xa8” até. 

At an early stage some scribe, having before him avw in '11, 
must have yielded to the temptation to write xdrw in 12, and 
a later (though still early) scribe, seeing that this would not 
work, must have reversed the two words; for P. clearly read 
KQTW .. . GVW. 

82>6—7. rod péev .. . Staoryparos. For the use of the genitive 
at the beginning of a sentence in the sense of ‘with regard to...’ 
cf. Ktihner, Gr. Gramm. ii. 1. 363 n. 11. 

14. todto, i.e. that noC is B. 

1819. ei avayxy ... B, ‘if in fact there is any particular term 
D that necessarily belongs to B’. 
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20. 76 Grdpyxew dei TS dvwrépw, ‘the belonging to higher and 
higher terms’, i.e. the movement from All A is B to All B is D, 
and so on. 76 ps7) dmdpyeww, ‘the movement from No C is B to No 
C is D, and so on’. 

24. TobTOo, i.e. that some B is not C. 

35-6. AoyikGs pev .. . havepov. A. describes his first two 
arguments (that drawn from the possibility of definition, 537— 
83531, and that drawn from the possibility of knowledge by 
inference, 83532-8426) as being conducted Aoyixds (cf. 84*7) be- 
cause they are based on principles that apply to all reasoning, 
not only to demonstrative science. His third argument is called 
analytical (8428) because it takes account of the special nature of 
demonstrative science, which is concerned solely with proposi- 
tions predicating attributes of subjects to which they belong 
per se (ib. 11-12). 


CHAPTER 22 


There cannot be an infinite chain of premisses in affirmative 
demonstration, if either extreme is fixed 


82537. (A) (First dialectical proof.) That the affirmative series 
of predicates is limited is clear in the case of predicates included 
in the essence of the subject; for otherwise definition would be 
impossible. But let us state the matter more generally. 

831. (First preliminary observation.) You can say truly (1) 
(a) ‘the white thing is walking’ or (8) ‘that big thing is a log’ or 
(2) ‘the log is big’ or ‘the man is walking’. (1 0) ‘That white thing 
is a log’ means that that which has the attribute of being white 
is a log, not that the substratum of the log is white colour; for 
it is not the case that it was white or a species of white and 
became a log, and therefore it is only per accidens that ‘the white 
thing is a log’. But (2) ‘the log is white’ means not that there is 
something else that is white, and that that has the accidental 
attribute of being a log, as in (1 a); the log is the subject, being 
essentially a log or a kind of log. 

14. If we are to legislate, we must say that (2) is predication, 
and (1) either not predication, or predication per accidens ; a term 
like ‘white’ is a genuine predicate, a term like ‘log’ a genuine 
subject. Let us lay it down that the predications we are con- 
sidering are genuine predications; for it is such that the sciences 
use. Whenever one thing is genuinely predicated of one thing, the 
predicate will always be either included in the essence of the 
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subject, or assign a quality, quantity, relation, action, passivity, 
place, or time to the subject. 

24. (Second preliminary observation.) Predicates indicating 
essence express just what the subject is, or what it is a species of; 
those that do not indicate substance, but are predicated of a sub- 
ject which is not identical with the predicate or with a specifica- 
tion of it, are accidents (e.g. man is not identical with white, 
or with a species of it, but presumably with animal). Predicates 
that do not indicate substance must be predicated of a distinct 
subject; there is nothing white, which is white without being 
anything else. For we must say good-bye to the Platonic Forms; 
they are meaningless noises, and if they exist, they are nothing 
to the point; science is about things such as we have described. 

36. (Third preliminary observation.) Since A cannot be a 
quality of B and B of A, terms cannot be strictly counter- 
predicated of each other. We can make such assertions, but they 
will not be genuine counter-predications. For a term counter- 
predicated of its own predicate must be asserted either (1) as 
essence, i.e. as genus or differentia, of its own predicate; and 
such a chain is not infinite in either the downward or the upward 
direction; there must be a widest genus at the top, and an 
individual thing at the bottom. For we can always define the 
essence of a thing, but it is impossible to traverse in thought an 
infinity of terms. Thus terms cannot be predicated as genera 
of each other ; for so one would be saying that a thing is identical 
with a species of itself. 

byo. Nor (2) can a thing be predicated of its own quality, or 
of one of its determinations in any category other than substance, 
except per acctdens; for all such things are concomitants, ter- 
minating, in the downward direction, in substances. But there 
cannot be an infinite series of such terms in the upward direction 
either—what is predicated of anything must be either a quality, 
quantity, etc., or an element in its essence ; but these are limited, 
and the categories are limited in number. 

17. I assume, then, that one thing is predicated of one other 
thing, not things of themselves, unless the predicate expresses 
just what the subject is. All other predicates are attributes, some 
per se, some in another way; and all of these are predicates of a 
subject, but an attribute is not a subject; we do not class as an 
attribute anything that without being anything else. is said to be 
what it is said to be (while other things are what they are by being 
it); and the attributes of different subjects are themselves different. 

24. Therefore there is neither an infinite series of predicates nor 
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an infinite series of subjects. To serve as subjects of attributes 
there are only the elements in the substance of a thing, and these 
are not infinite in number; and to serve as attributes of subjects 
there are the elements in the substance of subjects, and the con- 
comitants, both finite in number. Therefore there must be a 
first subject of which something is directly predicated, then a 
predicate of the predicate, and the series finishes with a term 
which is neither predicate nor subject to any term wider than 
itself. 

32. (B) (Second dialectical proof.) Propositions that have 
others prior to them can be proved; and if things can be proved, 
we can neither be better off with regard to them than if we knew 
them, nor know them without proof. But if a proposition is 
capable of being known as a result of premisses, and we have 
neither knowledge nor anything better with respect to these, we 
shall not know the proposition. Therefore if it is possible to know 
anything by demonstration absolutely and not merely as true 
if certain premisses are true, there must be a limit to the inter- 
mediate predications; for otherwise all propositions will need 
proof, and yet, since we cannot traverse an infinite series, we shall 
be unable to know them by proof. Thus if it is also true that we 
are not better off than if we knew them, it will not be possible 
to know anything by demonstration absolutely, but only as 
following from an hypothesis. 

8427. (C) (Analytical proof.) Demonstration is of per se attri- 
butes of things. These are of two kinds: (a) elements in the 
essence of their subjects, (b) attributes in whose essence their 
subjects are involved (e.g. ‘odd’ is a (b) attribute of number, 
plurality or divisibility an (a) attribute of it). 

17. Neither of these two sets of attributes can be infinite in 
number. Not the () attributes; for then there would be an 
attribute belonging to ‘odd’ and including ‘odd’ in its own essence ; 
and then number would be involved in the essence of all its (0) 
attributes. So if there cannot be an infinite number of elements 
in the essence of anything, there must be a limit in the upward 
direction. What is necessary is that all such attributes must 
belong to number, and number to them, so that there will be 
a set of convertible terms, not of terms gradually wider and 
wider. 

25. Not the (a) attributes; for then definition would be im- 
possible. Thus if all the predicates studied by demonstrative 
science are fer se attributes, there is a limit in the upward direc- 
tion, and therefore in the lower. 
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2g. If so, the terms between any two terms must be finite in 
number. Therefore there must be first starting-points of demon- 
stration, and not everything can be provable. For if there are 
first principles, neither can everything be proved, nor can proof 
‘extend indefinitely; for either of these things implies that there 
is never an immediate relation between terms; it is by inserting 
terms, not by tacking them on, that what is proved is proved, 
and therefore if proof extends indefinitely, there must be an in- 
finite series of middle terms between any two terms. But this 
is impossible, if predications are limited in both directions; and 
that there is a limit we have now proved analytically. 


In this chapter A. sets himself to prove that the first two 
questions raised in ch. r1y—Can demonstration involve an infinite 
regress of premisses, (1) supposing the primary attribute fixed, 
(2) supposing the ultimate subject fixed?—-must be answered 
in the negative. The chapter is excessively difficult. The con- 
nexion is often hard to seize, and in particular a disproportionate 
amount of attention is devoted to proving a thesis which is at 
first sight not closely connected with the main theme. A. offers 
two dialectical proofs—the first, with its preliminaries, extending 
from the beginning to 83531, the second from 83532 to 84%6—and 
one analytical proof extending from 8477 to 84#28. 

He begins (82537-8341) by arguing that the possibility of 
definition shows that the attributes predicable as included in 
the definition of anything cannot be infinite in number, since 
plainly we cannot in defining run through an infinite series. But 
that proof is not wide enough; he has also to show that the 
attributes predicable of anything, though mot as parts of its 
definition, must be finite in number. But as a preliminary to 
this he delimits the sense in which he is going to use the verb. 
‘predicate’ (831-23). He distinguishes three types of assertion, 
and analyses them differently: (1 a) assertions like 76 Aevxdv 
BaSiler or ro povaotxdy eatt Aevxdv; (1 6) assertions like 76 peéya 
éxeivd (or 7d AevKdv) eore EvAov; (2) assertions like rd fVAov éeort 
peéya (or Aevxdv) or 6 dvOpwmos Badiler. (1b) When we say 76 
Aevxdv éote EvAov, we do not mean that white is a subject of 
which being a log is an attribute, but that being white is an 
attribute of which the log is the subject. And (1 a4) when we say 
TO povotkdv ea7t AevKov, we do not mean that musical is a subject 
of which being white is an attribute, but that someone who has the 
attribute of being musical has also that of being white. But (2) 
when we say 76 €UAov éart Aevedv, we mean that the log is a genuine 
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subject and whiteness a genuine attribute of it. This last type 
of assertion is the only type that A. admits as genuine predication ; 
the others he dismisses as either not predication at all, or predica- 
tion only xara ovpBeBnxds, predication that is possible only as 
an incidental consequence of the possibility of genuine predica- 
tion. As a logical doctrine this leaves much to be desired ; it must 
be admitted that all these assertions are equally genuine predica- 
tions, that in each we are expressing knowledge about the subject 
beyond what is contained in the use of the subject-term; and in 
particular it must be admitted that A. is to some extent confused 
by the Greek usage—one which had very unfortunate results 
for Greek metaphysics—by which a phrase like rd Aeuxdy, which 
usually stands simply for a thing having a quality, can be used 
to signify the quality; it is this that makes an assertion like ro 
Aeuxov é€ote EvAov OF Td povorxdy €or Aeuxdy seem to A. rather 
scandalous. But A. is at least right in saying (#20-1) that his 
‘genuine predications’ are the kind that occur in the sciences. 
The only examples he gives here of genuine subjects are ‘the log’ 
and ‘the man’, which are substances. The sciences make, indeed, 
statements about things that are not substances, such as the 
number seven or the right-angled triangle, but they at least 
think of these as being related to their attributes as a substance 
is related to its attributes (cf. 87436), and not as 7d Aeuvxdy is 
related to €vAov, or 7d povatxdy to Aeuvxdv. He concludes (83221-3) 
that the predications we have to consider are those in which there 
is predicated of something either an element in its essence or that 
it has a certain quality or is of a certain quantity or in a certain 
relation, or doing or suffering something, or at a certain place, 
or occurs at a certain time. 

He next (83%24-35) distinguishes, among genuine predications, 
those which ‘indicate essence’ (i.e. definitions, which indicate 
what the subject is, and partial definitions, which indicate what 
it is a particularization of, i.e. which state its genus) from those 
which merely indicate a quality, relation, etc., of the subject, 
and groups the latter under the term ovpBeBnxdéra. But it must 
be realized that these include not only accidents but also pro- 
perties, which, while not included in the essence of their subjects, 
are necessary consequences of that essence. The predication of 
ovpBeBnxdra is of course to be distinguished from the predication 
xara cupBeBnxos dealt with in the previous paragraph. A. repeats 
here (*#30-2) what he has already pointed out, that oupPeBnxdra 
depend for their existence on a subject in which they inhere— 
that their esse (as we might say) is sesse—and takes occasion 
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to denounce the Platonic doctrine of Forms as sinning against 
this principle. 

Now follows a passage (#36-12) whose connexion with the 
general argument is particularly hard to seize; any interpretation 
must be regarded as only conjectural. ‘If B cannot be a quality 
of A and A a quality of B—a quality of its own quality—two 
terms cannot be predicated of each other as if each were a genuine 
subject to the other (cf. 231), though if A has the quality B, we 
can truly say ‘‘that thing which has the quality B is A’’ (as has 
been pointed out in 41-23). There are two possibilities to be 
considered. (1) (#39-b10) Can A be predicated as an element in 
the essence of its own predicate (i.e. as its genus or differentia) ? 
This is impossible, because (as we have seen in 82637-83#1) the 
series which starts with ‘“‘man” and moves upwards through the 
differentia ‘‘biped’’ to the genus ‘‘animal’’ must have a limit, 
since definition of essence is possible and the enumeration of an 
infinity of elements in the essence is impossible ; just as the series 
which starts with “animal”? and moves downwards through 
“man’’ must have a limit in an individual man. Thus a term 
cannot be predicated as the genus of its own genus, since that 
would make man a species of himself. (2) (b1e-17) The second 
possibility to be examined is that a term should be predicated 
of its own quality or of some attribute it has in another category 
other than substance. Such an assertion can only be (as we have 
seen in *1-23) an assertion card ovpBeByxds. All attributes in 
categories other than substance are accidents and are genuinely 
predicable only of substances, and thus limited in the downward 
direction. And they are also limited in the upward direction, 
since any predicate must be in one or other of the categories, 
and both the attributes a thing can have in any category and the 
number of the categories are limited.’ 

A.’s main purpose is to maintain the limitation of the chain 
of predication at both ends, beginning with an individual sub- 
stance and ending with the name of a category. But with this 
is curiously intermingled a polemic against the possibility of 
counter-predication. We can connect the two tliemes, it seems, 
only by supposing that he is anxious to exclude not one but two 
kinds of infinite chain; not only a chain leading ever to wider 
and wider predicates, but also one which is infinite in the sense 
that it returns upon itself, as a ring does (Phys. 20782). Such 
a chain would be of the form ‘A is B, BisC.../Y is Z, 
Z is A’, and would therefore involve that A is predicable of 
B as well as B of A; and that is what he tries in this section 
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to prove to be impossible, if ‘predication’ be limited to genuine 
predication. 

There follows a passage (17-31) in which A. sums up his theory 
of predication. The main propositions he lays down are the 
following: (1) A term and its definition are the only things that 
can strictly be predicated of each other (518-19). (2) The ultimate 
predicate in all strict predication is a substance (20-2). (3) 
Upwards from a substance there stretches a limited chain of 
predications in which successively wider elements in its essence 
are predicated (527-8). (4) Of these elements in the definition of 
a substance can be predicated properties which they entail, and 
of these also the series is limited (26-8). (5) There are thus sub- 
jects (ie. individual substances) from which stretches up a 
limited chain of predication, and attributes (i.e. categories) from 
which stretches down a limited chain of predication, such attri- 
butes being neither predicates nor subjects to anything prior 
to them, sc. because there is no genus prior to them (i.e. wider 
than they are) (628-31). Thus A. contemplates several finite 
chains of predication reaching upwards from an individual subject 
like Callias. There is a main chain of which the successive terms 
are Callias, injima species to which Callias belongs, differentia 
of that species, proximate genus, differentia of that genus, next 
higher genus . . . category (i.e. substance). But also each of these 
elements in the essence of the individual subject entails one or 
more properties and is capable of having one or more accidental 
attributes, and each of these generates a similar train of differ- 
entiae and genera, terminating in the category of which the 
property or accident in question is a specification—quality, 
quantity, relation, etc. 

The second dialectical proof (632-8426) runs as follows : Wherever 
there are propositions more fundamental than a given proposition, 
that proposition admits of proof; and where a proposition admits 
of proof, there is no state of mind towards it that is better than 
knowledge, and no possibility of knowing it except by proof. 
But if there were an infinite series of propositions more funda- 
mental than it, we could not prove it, and therefore could not 
know it. The finitude of the chain is a necessary precondition 
of knowledge; nothing can be known by proof, unless something 
can be known without proof. 

The analytical proof (84*7-28) runs as follows: Demonstration 
is concerned with propositions ascribing predicates to subjects 
to which they belong fer se. Such attributes fall into two classes— 
the two which were described in 7334-53, viz. (1) attributes 
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involved in the definition of the subject (illustrated by plurality 
or divisibility as belonging per se to number), (2) attributes 
whose definition includes mention of the subjects to which they 
belong. The latter are illustrated by ‘odd’ as belonging per se 
to number; but since such xa@’ adra attributes are said to be 
convertible with their subjects (8422-5), ‘add’ must be taken to 
stand for ‘odd or even’, which we found in 73439-40. The original 
premisses of demonstration (if we leave out of account dfidépara 
and dobéces) are definitions (72814-24), which ascribe to subjects 
predicates of the first kind. From these original premisses (with 
the help of the dgiépara and drobdces) are deduced propositions 
predicating of their subjects attributes xaé’ adro of the second 
kind; and by using propositions of both kinds further proposi- 
tions of the second kind are deduced. 

xa?’ adro attributes of the second kind are dealt with in 84418- 
25, those of the first in 425-8. There cannot be an infinite chain 
of propositions asserting xa@’ atzo attributes of the second kind, 
e.g. ‘number is either odd or even, what is either odd or even is 
either @ or b, etc.’; for thus, number being included in the 
definition of ‘odd’ and of ‘even’, and ‘odd or even’ being included 
in that of ‘a or 6’, number would be included in the definition of 
‘a or b’, and of any subsequent term in the series, andthe defini- 
tion of the term at infinity would include an infinity of preceding 
terms. Since this is impossible (definition being assumed to be 
always possible, and the traversing of an infinite series impossible ; 
cf. 82537-8341), no subject can have an infinite series of xaf” adrd 
attributes of the second kind ascending from it (8418-22). It 
must be noted, however (222-5), that, since in such predications 
the predicate belongs to the subject precisely in virtue of the 
subject’s nature, and to nothing else, in a series of such terms all 
the terms after the first must be predicable of the first, and the 
first predicable of all the others, so that it will be a series of 
convertible terms, not of terms of which each is wider than the 
previous one, l.e. not an ascending but what may be called a 
neutral series; thus it will be infinite as the circumference of a 
circle is infinite, in the sense that it returns on itself, but not an 
infinite series of the kind whose existence we are denying. 

Again (425-8) xa? atéré terms of the first kind are all involved 
in the essence of their subject, and these for the same reason 
cannot be infinite in number. 

We have already seen (in ch. 20) that if the series is finite in 
both directions, there cannot be an infinity of terms between any . 
two terms within the series. We have now shown, therefore, that 
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there must be pairs of terms which are immediately connected, 
the connexion neither needing nor admitting of proof (84229-%2). 
83°7. Sep Acuxév tt, ‘identical with a species of white’. 

13. Step Kai éyévero, ‘which is what we made it in our assertion’. 

24~5. “Er. ra pév .. . karnyopetrat, ‘further, predicates that 
indicate just what their subject is, or just what it is a species of’. 
Omep éxeivo re is to be explained differently from dmep AevKov tt 
in *7 and the other phrases of the form omep . . . r« which occur in 
the chapter. It plainly means not ‘just what a species of that 
subject is’, but ‘just what that subject is a species of’, 7: going 
not with éexetvo but with dzep. 

30. Step yap {Gov éotw 6 GvOpwros. More strictly émep CHov 
tt, ‘identical with a species of animal’. But A.’s object here is not 
to distinguish genus from species, but both from non-essential 
attributes. 

32-5. Ta yap ln... €iciv. reperiopara is applied literally to 
buzzing, twanging, chirruping, twittering; metaphorically to 
speech without sense. This is the harshest thing A. ever says 
about the Platonic Forms, and must represent a mood of violent 
reaction against his earlier belief. The remark just made (832), 
that there is nothing white without there being a subject in 
which whiteness inheres, leads him to express his disapproval 
of the Platonic doctrine, which in his view assigned such a 
separate existence to abstractions. Even if there were Platonic 
Forms, he says, the sciences (whose method is the subject of the 
Postertor Analytics) are concerned only with forms incorporated 
in individuals. 

I conjecture that after these words we should insert «iy pev 
obv . . . ouavupov (7725-9), which is out of place in its present 
position. It seems impossible to say what accident in the history 
of the text has led to the misplacement. 

36-8. "Er. ci. . . oUtws. owrns is here used to signify an 
attribute in any category. owrntes are then subdivided into 
essential attributes (439-10) and non-essential attributes (10-17), 
as in Met. 1020%13-18). 

39-1. H yap ... xatnyopoupévou. These words are answered 
irregulariy by ovde pry Tod trod 7 THv GAAwy oddev, P10. 

br2-17. GAAa 81)... woré, ‘but now to prove that .. .; the 
proof is contained in the fact that. ...’ For this elliptical use 
of dz cf. An. Pr. 62932, 40,514. n may be right in reading aAAd 
dqAov Ste (the reading 57 being due to abbreviation of &jAov), but 
the lectto diffictlior is preferable. 

17. ‘Ywoxnetrat . . . €vog Katnyopeta8ar is to be interpreted in 
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the light of the remainder of the sentence, ‘we assume that one 
thing is predicated of one other thing’. The only exception is 
that in a definitory statement a thing is predicated of itself (60a 
py vi dort, >x8). 

These words seem to make a fresh start, and I have accordingly 
written 57 as the more appropriate particle. 

19-24. oupBeBnxdta yap... érépou. In all non-definitory 
statements we are predicating concomitants of the subject— 
either per se concomitants, i.e. properties (attributes xa@ atro of 
the second of the two kinds defined in 73234->3) or accidental 
concomitants. Both alike presuppose a subject characterized by 
them. Not only does ‘straight’ (a typical xa” atro attribute) pre- 
suppose a line, but ‘white’ (a typical accidental concomitant) 
presupposes a body or a surface (8321-23). ‘For we do not class 
as a concomitant anything that is said to be what it is said to be, 
without being anything else’ (22-3). 

8427-8. Aoyikds pév ov... dvadutinds 8€, cf. 82535-6 n. 

II-12. fh pév yap ... mwpdypaow. The use of the article (rar) 
as a demonstrative pronoun, with a relative attached, is a relic 
of the Homeric usage, found also in 85>36 and not uncommon in 
Plato (cf. esp. Prot. 320d3, Rep. 469b3, 510a2, Parm. 130c1, 
Theaet, 2041). 

13. Soa te yap... éon. Jaeger (Emend. Arist. Specimen, 
49-52) points out that while the implication of one term in the 
definition of another is expressed by éevumdpyer, or dmdpyet, ev 7H 
ri €ort (73°34, 36, 747, 84215), the inherence of an attribute in a 
subject is expressed by tadpyet, or evumdpyet, Twi (without ey), 
and that when A. wants to say ‘A inheres in B as being implied 
in its definition’, he says revt ev 7G ri €orw evumdpyet, or Umdpye 
(73237, 1, 748). He therefore rightly excises év. 

16-17. nai wadw ... évuTapxet. Mure reads décaiperov, on the 
ground that number is wAqOos d&iaipérwy (Met. 108522). But 
Statperdv is coextensive with moody in general (Met. 102047). 
Quantity or the divisible has for its species péyeBos or To ouvexés, 
and 7AqGos or 76 Siwptcpevov (Phys. 204711), i.e. what is infinitely 
divisible (De Caelo 26846) and what is divisible into indivisibles, 
i.e. units (Met. 102027-11). Thus S:aiperdy is in place here, as an 
element in the nature of number. 

18-19. wadw yap...etn. Bonitz (Arist. Stud. iv. 21-2) points 
out that, as in 73437 the sense requires drapydvrwy, not evuTapyér- 
twy (cf. n. ad loc.), so here we do not want ev before r@ wepitrd.. 
The lectio recepta dv ev is due to a conflation of the correct av 
with the corrupt év. 
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21. Omdapyew év 7@ évi. é should perhaps be omitted, as in 
473 and 19. But on the whole it seems permissible here. taapyew 
ev r@ évi Stands for drapyew TH evi ev TH ri Cot. 

22-5. GAAG piv... bwepreivovra. Having rejected in *18-22 
the possibility of an infinite series of terms, each xaé” aire in the 
second sense to its predecessor, A. now states the real position— 
that, instead, there is a number of terms, each xa@ atro in this 
sense to a certain primary subject (in the case in question, to 
number) ; but these will be convertible with one another and with 
the subject, not a series in which each term is wider than its 
predecessor. 

29. Ei 8 otrw . . . wewepaopéva. This has been proved in 
ch. 20. 

32. Sep Epapev .. . dpxas, in 726-7. 

36. epBadrAcobar. Cf. mapeumimrey in An. Pr. 4268 (where 
see n.). 


CHAPTER 23 
Corollaries from the foregoing propositions 


84>3. It follows (1) that if the same attribute belongs to two 
things neither of which is predicable of the other, it will not 
always belong to them in virtue of something common to both 
(though sometimes it does, e.g. the isosceles triangle and the 
scalene triangle have their angles equal to two right angles in 
virtue of something common to them). 

g- For let B be the common term in virtue of which A belongs 
to C and D. Then (on the principle under criticism) B must 
belong to C and D in virtue of something common, and so on, 
so that there would be an infinite series of middle terms between 
two terms. 

14- But the middle terms must fall within the same genus, 
and the premisses be derived from the same immediate premisses, 
if the common attribute to be found is to be a per se attribute; 
for, as we saw, what is proved of one genus cannot be transferred 
to another. 

19. (2) When A belongs to B, then if there is a middle term, it 
is possible to prove that A belongs to B; and the elements of the 
proof are the same as, or at least of the same number as, the 
middle terms; for the immediate premisses are elements—either 
all or those that are universal. If there is o middle term, there 
is no proof; this is ‘the way to the first principles’. 

24. Similarly if A does not belong to B, then if there is a middle 
term, or rather a prior term to which A does not belong, there is 
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a proof; if not, there is not—No B is A is a first principle; and 
there are as many elements of proof as there are middle terms; 
for the propositions putting forward the middle terms are the 
first principles of demonstration. As there are affirmative in- 
demonstrable principles, so there are negative. 

31. (a) To prove an affirmative we must take a middle term 
that is affirmed directly of the minor, while the major is affirmed 
directly of the middle term. So we go on, never taking a premiss 
with a predicate wider than A but always packing the interval 
till we reach indivisible, unitary propositions. As in each set of 
things the starting-point is simple—in weight the mina, in melody 
the quarter-tone, etc.—so in syllogism the starting-point is the 
immediate premiss, and in demonstrative science intuitive 
knowledge. 

85x. (b) In negative syllogisms, (i) in one mood, we use no 
middle term that includes the major. E.g., we prove that B is 
not A from No C is A, All B is C; and if we have to prove that 
no C is A, we take a term between A and C, and so on. (ii) In 
another mood, we prove that E is not D from All DisC, No E is 
C; then we use no middle term included in the minor term. (iii) 
In the third available mood, we use no middle term that either 
is included in the minor or includes the major. 


848. 4 yap oxipa Th, i.e. qua triangle. 

"12. éprisrouv. Cf. wapepmimrev in An. Pr. 42>8 (where see n.). 

GAd’ abuvarov, as proved in chs. 19-22. 

14. elep fora: Gpeoa Siacthpata. Jaeger (Emend. Arist. 
Specimen, 53-7) points out that the MS. reading (with ézeczep) 
could only mean ‘since it would follow that there are immediate 
intervals’. I.e. the argument would be a reductio ad absurdum. 
But it is nof absurd, but the case, that there are immediate 
intervals (*11-13). He cures the passage by reading eimep, which 
gives the sense ‘if there are to be’ (as there must be) ‘immediate 
intervals’. For the construction cf. 616, 80730—2, 81418-19; ed . 
€orat in 776 ; ef peAAer EceaBar in 80>35 ; etwep Sez. . . elvac in 7253, 26. 

14-17. év pévror 7H alto yéver .. . Seuevipeva. The point of 
this addition is to state that while the middle terms used to prove 
the possession of the same xa@’ atro attribute by different subjects 
need not be identical, all the middle terms so used must fall 
within the same genus (e.g. be arithmetical, or geometrical), 
and all the premisses must be derived from the same set of ultimate 
premisses, since, as we sawin ch. 7, propositions appropriate to one 
genus cannot be used to prove conclusions about another genus. 
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20-2. Kai orotxeta ... ka8dAou. The sentence is improved by 
reading radrvd in >21, but remains difficult; to bring out A.’s 
meaning, his language must be expanded. ‘And there are ele- 
ments of the proof the same as, or more strictly as many as, the 
middle terms; for the immediate premisses are elements—either 
all of them (and these are of course one more numerous than the 
middle terms) or those that are major premisses (and these are 
exactly as many as the middle terms).’ The suggestion is that in 
a chain of premisses such as All Bis A, AllC is B, All DisC only 
the first two are elements of the proof, since in a syllogism the 
major premiss already contains implicitly the conclusion (cf. 
8622-9, and 8630 ef dpy7 cvAdoytopod 7 KaPdAov mpdracts dpecos). 
For «at (*21) = ‘or more strictly’ cf. Denniston, Greek Particles, 
292 (7). 

23-4. GAA’ 7 emi tas Gpxas ... éotiv. Cf. E.N. 109532 ed yap 
kai 6 ITAatwv nadpet robro Kat élnrer, morepov amo Tay apyav 7 
émi tas dpxds é€orw 7% odds. As the imperfect tenses imply, the 
reference is to Plato’s oral teaching rather than to Rep. 510 b- 
5IIC. 

25. el pev... Uwapyel. 7 zpdrepov & ody Umdpyer is a correction. 
peéoov suggests something that links two extremes, and something 
intermediate in extent between them; and in a syllogism in 
Barbara the middle term must at least be not wider than the 
major and not narrower than the minor. But in a negative 
syllogism the middle term serves not to link but to separate the 
extremes, and in a syllogism in Celarent nothing is implied about 
the comparative width of the major and middle terms; they are 
merely known to exclude each other. But the middle term at 
least more directly excludes the major than the minor does. 

31-8523. “Orav 8 . . . mwiwre:. A. here considers affirmative 
syllogisms, and takes account only of proof in the first figure, 
ignoring the second, which cannot prove an affirmative, and the 
third, which cannot prove a universal. If we want to prove that 
all B is A, we can only do so by premisses of the form All C is 
A, All BisC. If we want to prove either of these premisses, we 
can only do so by a syllogism of similar form. Clearly, then, we 
never take a middle wider than and inclusive of A, nor (though 
A. does not mention this) one narrower than and included in B; 
all the middle terms will fali within the ‘interval’ that extends 
from B to A, and will break this up into shorter, and ultimately 
into unitary, intervals. 

31-3. “Orav 5¢ ... A. The editions have éyotws 76 A. But if 
we start with the proposition All B is A, there is no guarantee that 
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we can find a term “directly predicable of B, and having A directly 
predicable of it’; and in the next sentence A. contemplates a 
further packing of the interval between B and A. n must be 
right in reading cpotws ro 4; the further packing will then be 
of the interval between 4 and A. 

35-6. Eon 8’... Gpecos. A comma is required after yévnra:, 
and none after év. 

85"1. év 8 dodeiger kai Emornpy 6 vous, ‘in demonstrative 
science the unit is the intuitive grasp of an unmediable truth’. 

3-12. év S€ Tots orepytixots . . . Babdietrar. The interpreta- 
tion of this passage depends on the meaning of ew in 44, 9, 11. 
Prima facie, é€w might mean (a) including or (5) excluded by. 
But neither of these meanings will fit A.’s general purpose, which 
is to show that a proposition is justified not by taking in terms 
outside the ‘interval’ that separates the subject and predicate, 
but by breaking the interval up into minimal parts (84>33-5). 
The only meaning of ¢€w that fits in with this is that in which 
a middle term would be said to be outside the major term if it 
included it, and outside the minor term if it were included in it. 
Further, this is the only meaning that fits the detail of the 
passage. Finally, it is the sense that €€w bears in 88435 9 Tovs 
prev elaw exew Tors 8 é€w Trav Spwr. 

A. considers first (21-7) the justification of a negative proposi- 
tion by successive syllogisms in the first figure (i.e. Celarent). 
‘No B is A’ will be justified by premisses of the form No C is A, 
All B is C. Here the middle term plainly does not include the 
major. Further, if All B is C needs proof, the middle term to be 
used will not include the major term C (shown in 84>31-5 and now 
silently assumed by A.). And if No C is A is to be proved, it 
will be by premisses of the form No D is A, All C is D, where 
again the middle term does not include the major. Thus in a 
proof by Celarent no middle term used includes the major term 
(8523-5). We may add, though A. does not, that no middle term 
used is included in the minor. 

A. next (#7-10) considers a proof in Camestres. If we prove 
No E is D from All D is C, No E isC, we see at once that here it 
is wot true that no middle term used includes the major ; for here 
the very first middle does so. But it is true that no middle term 
used is included in the minor. The first middle term plainly is 
not. And if we have to prove the minor premiss by Camestres, 
it will be by premisses of the form All C is F, No E is F, where F 
is not included in E. , 

The last case (10-12) is usually taken to be that of a proof in 
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the third figure. But a reference to the third figure would be 
irrelevant; for A. is considering only the proof of a universal 
proposition, and that is why he ignored the third figure when 
dealing with proofs of an affirmative proposition (84>31~5). 
Further, what he says, that the middle term never falls outside 
either the minor or the major term, i.e. never is included in the 
minor or includes the major, would not be true of a proof in the 
third figure. For consider the proof of a negative in that figure, 
say in Fesapo—No M is P, All M is S, Therefore some S is not P; 
the very first middle term used is included in the minor. 

éri roi tpirou rporou refers not to the third figure, but to the 
third (and only remaining) way of proving a universal negative, 
viz. by Cesare in the second figure. (Cf. An. Pr. 42632 76 pev ody 
xatadarixoy 76 KabdAov da Too mpwrov oxnpatos SeixvuTat povov, 
Kal 5a rovrov povayds 10 S€é orepytixoy Sid Te Too mpawrou Kai did 
Tov peoou, Kai dua pev Tod mpwrov povayds, da 5€ rob péoou dixas. 
Further, the three modes of proving an E proposition have been 
mentioned quite recently in Am. Post. 79>16-20.) The form of 
Cesare is No DisC, All E isC, Therefore No E is D. The middle 
term neither includes the major nor is included in the minor. 
Further, if we prove the premiss No D is C by Cesare, it will be 
by premisses of the form No C is F, All D is F, and if we 
prove the premiss All E is C, it will be by premisses of the form 
AllG is C, All E is G; and neither of the middle terms, F, G, in- 
cludes the corresponding major or is included in the correspond- 
ing minor. 

Thus the general principle, that in the proof of a universal 
proposition we never use a middle term including the major 
or included in the minor, holds good with the exception (tacitly 
admitted in *9-10) that in a proof in Camestres the middle term 
includes the major. 

One point remains in doubt. The fact that A. ignores the third 
figure when dealing with affirmative syllogisms (84>31-5) and the 
fact that he ignores Ferio when dealing with negative syllogisms 
in the first figure (85*5-7) imply that he is considering only 
universal conclusions and therefore only universal premisses. 
But in 85%9 (7 pp wavri) the textus receptus refers to a syllogism 
in Baroco. It is true enough that in a proof or series of proofs 
in Baroco the middle term is not included in the minor; but 
either the remark is introduced per tncurtam or more probably 
it is a gloss, introduced by a scribe who thought that *1o—12 re- 
ferred to the third figure, and therefore that A. was not confining 
himself to syllogisms proving universal conclusions. 
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3- Eva pév 6 Set Srapyxewv. 6 Se? dxdpyew can stand for the 
predicate of the conclusion even when the conclusion is negative 
(cf. 802-5 n.). 

5. et yap...A, ‘for this proof is effected by assuming that 
all Bis C and noC is A’. 

10. & Set Swapyew. This reading is preferable to the easier 
@ ov Set indpyew. Cf. 23 n. 


CHAPTER 24 
Universal demonstration is superior to particular 


85213. It may be inquired (1) whether universal or particular 
proof is the better, (2) whether affirmative or negative, (3) 
whether ostensive proof or reductio ad impossibile. 

zo. Particular proof might be thought the better, (1) because 
the better proof is that which gives more knowledge, and we know 
a thing better when we know it directly than when we know it 
in virtue of something else; e.g. we know Coriscus the musician 
better when we know that Coriscus is musical than when we 
know that man is musical; but universal proof proves that some- 
thing else, not the thing itself, has a particular attribute (e.g. 
that the isosceles triangle has a certain attribute not because it 
is isosceles but because it is a triangle), while particular proof 
proves that the particular thing has it: 

31. (2) because the universal is not something apart from its 
particulars, and universal proof creates the impression that it 
is, e.g. that there is a triangle apart from the various kinds of 
triangle; now proof about a reality is better than proof about 
something unreal, and proof by which we are not led into error 
better than that by which we are. 

bg. In answer to (1) we say that the argument applies no more 
to the universal than to the particular. If possession of angles 
equal to two right angles belongs not to the isosceles as such 
but to the triangle as such, one who knows that the isosceles has 
the attribute has not knowledge of it as belonging essentially 
to its subject, so truly as one who knows that the triangle has 
the attribute. If ‘triangle’ is wider and has a single meaning, 
and the attribute belongs to every triangle, it is not the triangle 
gua isosceles but the isosceles gua triangle that has the attribute. 
Thus he who knows universally, more truly knows the attribute 
as essentially belonging to its subject. 

15. In answer to (2) we say (a) that if the universal term is 
univocal, it will exist not less, but more, than some of its parti- 
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culars, inasmuch as things imperishable are to be found among 
universals, while particulars tend to perish; and (5) that the fact 
that a universal term has a single meaning does not imply that 
there is a universal that exists apart from particulars, any moré 
than do qualities, relations, or activities ; it is not the demonstra- 
tion but the hearer that is the source of error. 

23. (Positive arguments.) (1) A demonstration is a syllogism 
that shows the cause, and the universal is more causal than the 
particular (for if A belongs to B qua B, B is its own reason for 
its having the attribute A; now it is the universal subject that 
directly owns the attribute, and therefore is its cause) ; and there- 
fore the universal demonstration is the better. 

27. (2) Explanation and knowledge reach their term when we 
see precisely why a thing happens or exists, e.g. when we know 
the «timate purpose of an act. If this is true of final causes, it 
is true of all causes, e.g. of the cause of a figure’s having a certain 
attribute. Now we have this sort of knowledge when we reach 
the universal explanation ; therefote universal proof is the better. 

86°3. (3) The more demonstration is particular, the more it 
sinks into an indeterminate manifold, while universal demonstra- 
tion tends to the simple and determinate. Now objects are 
intelligible just in so far as they are determinate, and therefore 
in so far as they are more universal; and if universals are more 
demonstrable, demonstration of them is more truly demonstration. 

10. (4) Demonstration by which we know two things is better 
than that by which we know only one; but he who has a universal 
demonstration knows also the particular fact, but not vice versa. 

13. (5) To prove more universally is to prove a fact by a middle 
term nearer to the first principle. Now the immediate proposition, 
which js the first principle, is nearest of all. Therefore the more 
universal proof is the more precise, and therefore the better. 

22. Some of these arguments are dialectical; the best proof 
that universal demonstration is superior is that if we have a more 
general premiss we have potentially a less general one (we know 
the conclusion potentially even if we do not know the minor 
premiss) ; while the converse is not the case. Finally, universal 
demonstration is intelligible, while particular demonstration 
verges on sense-perception. 


85*13-16. Ovdons 8... aroSeigews. The three questions are 
discussed in chs. 24, 25, 26. In the first question the contrast is 
not between demonstrations using universal propositions and 
those using particular or singular propositions ; for demonstration 
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always uses universal propositions (the knowledge that Coriscus 
is musical (#25) is not an instance of demonstration, but an 
example drawn from the sphere of sensuous knowledge, in a 
purely dialectical argument in support of the thesis which A. 
rejects, that particular knowledge is better than universal). The 
contrast is that between demonstrations using universal pro- 
positions of greater and less generality. 

24. Tov pouatkov Kopicxov. Coriscus occurs as an example 
also in the Sophistict Elenchi, the Physics, the Parva Naturalia, 
the De Partibus, the De Generatione Animalium, the Metaphysics, 
and the Eudemian Ethics. Coriscus of Scepsis was a member of 
a school of Platonists with whom A. probably had associations 
while at the court of Hermeias at Assos, c. 347-344. He is one of 
those to whom the (probably genuine) Sixth Letter of Plato is 
addressed. From Phys. 21920 domep of codicrat AapPdvovow 
€repov 76 Kopicxov ev Auxeiw elvat kal ro Kopioxor év ayopg we may 
conjecture that he became a member of the Peripatetic school, 
and he was the father of Neleus, to whom Theophrastus left 
A.’s library. The reference to him as ‘musical Coriscus’ recurs in 
Met. 1015>18, 1026617. On A.’s connexion with him cf. Jaeger, 
Entst. d. Met. 34 and Artst. 112-17, 268. 

27-8. olov Sm . . . Tpiywvov, ‘e.g. it proves that the isosceles 
triangle has a certain attribute not because it is isosceles but 
because it is a triangle’. 

37-°. mpoidvres yap... nt. A. illustrates the point he is here 
putting dialectically, by reference to a development of mathe- 
matics which he elsewhere (7417-25) describes as a recent dis- 
covery, viz. the discovery that the properties of proportionals 
need not be proved separately for numbers, lines, planes, and 
solids, but can be proved of them all gua sharing in a common 
nature, that of being quanta. The Pythagoreans had worked out 
the theory of proportion for commensurate magnitudes; it was 
Eudoxus that discovered the general theory now embodied in 
Euc. Ei. v, vi. In the present passage the supposed objector 
makes a disparaging reference to the general proof—‘if they carry 
on in this course they come to proofs such as that which shows 
that whatever has a certain common character will be propor- 
tional, this character not being that of being a number, line, 
plane, or solid, but something apart from these’. 

b5. Grepos Adyos, ‘the other argument’, i.e. that in #21-31. 

Ir. To §uo, i.e. rd Tas ywvrias bv0 dpPais icas exetv. 

23. “Er: ei xrA., ‘the same conclusion follows from the fact 
that’, etc. ; cf. 86#ro n., 30-1 n. 
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25. 7d S€ xa8dAou wpdrov, ‘and the universal is primary’, 1.e. 
if the proposition All B is A is commensurately universal, the 
presence of B’ness is the direct cause of the presence of A’ness. 

36. éwi &€ tv Sca aina. For the construction cf. 84411~-12 n. 

38-86°1. Srav peév odv . . . edOUypappov. This is interesting 
as being one of the propositions known to A. but not to be found 
in Euclid a generation later; for other examples cf. De Caelo 
287227-8, Meteor. 3761-3, 7-9, 1-3, 10-12, and Heiberg, Math. 
zu Arist. in Arch. z. Gesch. d. Math. Wissensch. xviii (1904), 26-7. 
Cf. Heath, Mathematics in Aristotle, 62-4. 

86*9. Gpa yap paAAov +a mpds tt, ‘for correlatives increase 
concomitantly’. 

10. “Er ei aipetwrépa xtA., cf. 85523 n. 

22-9. ’AAAG rev pév ciprpévwy ... évepyeia. This is not a new 
argument; it is the argument of #10-13 expanded, with explicit 
introduction of the distinction of dvvayis and éevépyera. Thus A. 
is in fact saying that while some of the previous arguments are 
dialectical, one of them is genuinely scientific. 

Zabarella tries to distinguish this argument from that of #10-13 
by saying that whereas the present argument rests on the fact 
that knowledge that all B is A involves potential knowledge that 
particular B’s are A, the earlier argument rests on the fact 
that knowledge that all B is A presupposes actual knowledge that 
some particular B’s are A. But this is not a natural reading of 
910-13. 

A. does not mean by ri zporépay, rv borépay the major and 
minor premiss of a syllogism; for (2) what he is comparing in 
general throughout the chapter is not two premisses but two 
demonstrations, or the conclusions of two demonstrations; (6) 
it is not true that knowledge of a major premiss implies potential 
knowledge of the minor, though it is true to say that in a sense 
it implies potential knowledge of the conclusion ; (c) in the example 
(225-9) it is with knowledge of the conclusion. that A. contrasts 
knowledge of the major premiss. 7 zporépa is the premiss of a 
more general demonstration, 7) vorépa the premiss of a less general 
demonstration. A. is comparing the first premiss in a proof of the 
form All B is A, AUC is B, All DisC, Therefore All D is A, with 
the first premiss ina proof of the form ALC is A, All DisC, There- 
fore all Dis A. 

It follows that ravrnv rv mporacw in 427-8 means 76 icooxedes 
Ore vo dpOais, Not 76 laocKeAes Ste Tpiywrov. 

29-30. 1 5é kata pépos ... reXeutaG. If we imagine a series of 
demonstrations of gradually lessening generality, the last member 
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of such a series would be a syllogism with an individual thing 
as its minor term, and in that case the conclusion of the syllogism 
is a fact which might possibly be apprehended by sense-per- 
ception, as well as reached by inference. 


CHAPTER 25 


Affirmative demonstration is superior to negative 


86*31. That an affirmative proof is better than a negative 
is clear from the following considerations. (1) Let it be granted 
that ceteris paribus, i.e. if the premisses are equally well known, 
a proof from fewer premisses is better than one from more pre- 
misses, because it produces knowledge more rapidly. 

36. This assumption may be proved generally as follows: Let 
there be one proof that E is A by means of the middle terms 
B, I, 4, and another by means of the middle terms Z, H. Then 
the knowledge that 4 is A is on the same level as the knowledge, 
by the second proof, that Eis A. But that 4 is A is known better 
than it is known, by the first proof, that E is A; for the latter 
is known by means of the former. 

by. Now an affirmative and a negative proof both use three 
terms and two premisses; but the former assumes only that 
something is, and the latter both that something is and that 
something is not, and therefore uses more premisses, and is 
therefore inferior. 

ro. (2) We have shown that two negative premisses cannot 
yield a conclusion; that to get a negative conclusion we must 
have a negative and an affirmative premiss. We now point out 
that if we expand a proof, we must take in several affirmative 
premisses but only one negative. Let no B be A, and all I be B. 
To prove that no B is A, we take the premisses No 4 is A, All 
Bis 4; to prove that all ris B, we take the premisses All E is B, 
Ali ris E. So we take in only one negative premiss. 

22. The same thing-is true of the other syllogisms ; an affirma- 
tive premiss needs two previous afhrmative premisses ; a negative 
premiss needs an affirmative and a negative previous premiss. 
Thus if a negative premiss needs a previous affirmative premiss, 
and not vice versa, an affirmative proof is better than a negative. 

30. (3) The starting-point of a syllogism is the universal im- 
mediate premiss, and this is in an affirmative proof affirmative, 
in a negative proof negative; and an affirmative premiss is prior 
to and more intelligible than a negative (for negation is known 
on the ground of affirmation, and affirmation is prior, as being 
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is to not-being). Therefore the starting-point of an affirmative 
proof is better than that of a negative; and the proof that has 
the better starting-point is the better. Further, the affirmative 
proof is more primary, because a negative proof cannot proceed 
without an affirmative one. 


8633-9. Eotw yap... xelpwv. This argument is purely dia- 
lectical, as we see from two facts. (1) What A. proves in 233-7 is 
that an argument which uses fewer premisses is superior to one 
that uses more, if the premisses are equally well known. But 
what he points out in 7-9 is that a negative proof uses more 
kinds of premiss than an affirmative, since it needs both an 
affirmative and a negative premiss. (2) The whole conception 
that there could be two demonstrations of the same fact using 
different numbers of equally well-known premisses (i.e. immediate 
premisses, or premisses approaching equally near to immediacy) 
is inconsistent with his view of demonstration, namely that of 
a single fact there is only one demonstration, viz. that which 
deduces it from the unmediable facts which are in reality the 
grounds of the fact’s being a fact. 

34. aitnpatav } robécewy. imdfeccs and airnya are defined 
in contradistinction to each other in 7627-34; there is no allusion 
here to the special sense given to dmdfecrs in 72418-20. 

byo-z2, érerdy SeSeuxtar . . . brapxer. The proof is contained 
in the treatment of the three figures in An. Pr. i. 4-6, and summed 
up ib. 24. 41>6-7. 

I5. év Gravti cuAAoyiopG, not only in each syllogism but in 
each sorites, as A. goes on to show. 

22-3. 6 8 aurés tpdtos . . . cuAAoyiopav. This may refer 
either (a) to further expansions of an argument by the inter- 
polation of further middle terms, or (2) to arguments in the second 
or third figure. But in >30-3 A. contemplates only first-figure 
syllogisms; for in the second figure a negative conclusion does 
not require a negative major premiss; so that (a) is probably the 
true interpretation here. : 

30-x. Er. ci... Gpecos. ef is to be explained as in 85523, 
86*10. The major premiss is called the starting-point of the 
syllogism because knowledge of it implies potential knowledge 
of the conclusion (#22-). 

38. Gveu yap tijs Sexvuodons .. . otepntixr, because, as we 
have seen in >ro-30, a negative proof requires an affirmative 
premiss, which (if it requires proof) requires proof from affirma- 
tive premisses. 
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CHAPTER 26 


Ostensive demonstration 1s superior to reductio ad impossibile 


8741. Since affirmative proof is better than negative, it is 
better than reductio ad impossibile. The difference between 
negative proof and reductio is this: Let no B be A, and allC be B. 
Then no C is A. That is a negative ostensive proof. But if we 
want to prove that B is not A, we assume that it is, and that C is 
B, which entails that C is A. Let this be known to be impossible ; 
then if C is admittedly B, B cannot be A. 

12. The terms are similarly arranged; the difference depends 
on whether it is better known that B is not A or that C is not A. 
When the falsity of the conclusion (‘C is A’) is the better known, 
that is veductio; when the major premiss (‘B is not A’) is the 
better known, ostensive proof. Now ‘B is not A’ is prior by 
nature to ‘C is not A’. For premisses are prior to the conclusion 
from them, and ‘C is not A’ isa conclusion, ‘B is not A’ a premiss. 
For if we get the result that a certain proposition is disproved, 
that does not imply that the negation of it is a conclusion and 
the propositions from which this followed premisses; the pre- 
misses of a syllogism are propositions related as whole and part, 
but ‘C is not A’ and ‘C is B’ are not so related. 

25. If, then, inference from what is prior is better, and the 
conclusions of both kinds of argument are reached from a nega- 
tive proposition, but one from a prior proposition, one from 
a later one, negative demonstration is better than reductio, and 
a fortiont affirmative demonstration is so. 


87°10. otx Gpa ... bmwapxei. Maier (Syl. d. Arist. 2 a. 231 0.) 
conjectures J’ for the MS. reading B, on the ground that otherwise 
this sentence would anticipate the result reached in the next 
sentence. But with his emendation the present sentence becomes 
a mere repetition of the previous one, so that nothing is gained. 
The next sentence simply sums up the three that precede it. 

12-25. of pev odw Spor... GAAnAas. The two arguments, as 
stated in #3-12, are (1) (Ostensive) No B is A, All C is B, There- 
fore noC is A. (2) (Reductio) (a) If Bis A, then—since C is B—C 
is A. But (8) in fact C is not A; the conclusion of a syllogism 
cannot be false and both its premisses true; ‘C is B’ is true; there- 
fore ‘B is A’ is false. A. deliberately (it would seem) chooses a 
reductio the effect of which is to establish not the conclusion to 
which the ostensive syllogism led, but the major premiss of that 
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syllogism. At the same time, to avoid complications about the 
quantity of the propositions, he introduces them in an unquanti- 
fied form. The situation he contemplates is this: (1) There may 
be a pair of known propositions of the form ‘B is not A’, ‘C is 
B’, which enable us to infer that C is not A. But (2), on the other 
hand, we may, while knowing that C is B and that C is not A, not 
know that B is not A, and be able to establish this only by con- 
sidering what follows from supposing it to be false; then we use 
veductio. The arrangement of the terms is as before (412); i.e. 
in fact in both cases B is not A, C is B, and C is not A; the 
difference is that we use ‘B is not A’ to prove ‘C is not A’ (as in 
(1)) when ‘B is not A’ is to us the better known proposition, and 
‘C is not A’ to prove ‘B is not A’ (as in (2 6)) when 'C is not A’ 
is the better known. But the two processes are not equally 
natural (#17-18); ‘B is not A’ is in itself the prior proposition, 
since it, with the other premiss ‘C is B’, constitutes a pair of 
premisses related to one another as whole to part (822-3, cf. 
An. Post. 4248-13, 47%10-14, 4937-501), the one stating a general 
rule, the other bringing a particular case under it; while ‘C is 
not A’, with ‘C is B’, does not constitute such a pair (and in fact 
does not prove that B is not A, but only that some B is not A). 
The second part of the reductio process is, as A. points out in 
An. Pr. 41*23-30, 50729~38, not a syllogism at all, but an argument 
ef trofécews, involving besides the data that are explicitly 
mentioned (‘C is not A’ and ‘C is B’) the axiom that premisses 
(e.g. ‘B is A’ and ‘C is B’) from which an impossible conclusion 
(e.g. ‘C is A’) follows cannot both be true. 

It seems impossible to make anything of the MS. reading AI 
xait AB in 224. For what A. says is ‘the only thing that can be 
a premiss of a syllogism is a proposition which is to another’ 
(ie. to the other premiss) ‘either as whole to part or as part to 
whole’, and it would be pointless to continue ‘but the propositions 
AI (‘Cis not A’’) and AB (“‘B is not A’’) are not so related’ ; for 
in the reductio there is no attempt to treat these propositions as 
joint premisses; ‘C is not A’ is datum, ‘B is not A’ conclusion. 
Accordingly we must read AI xai BI’, which do appear as joint 
data in (24). The corruption was very likely to occur, in view 
of the association of the propositions ‘C is not A’ and ‘B is not A’ 
in #14, 17-18, 19-20. 

28. 4 radrtys BeAtiwv 4 KatnyopiKy. That affirmative proof 
is superior to negative was proved in ch. 25. 
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CHAPTER 27 


The more abstract science is superior to the less abstract 


87*3x. One sctence is more precise than and prior to another, 
(1) if the first studies both the fact and the reason, the second 
only the fact ; (2) if the first studies what is not, and the second 
what is, embodied in a subject-matter (thus arithmetic is prior 
to harmonics) ; (3) if the first studies simpler and the second more 
complex entities (thus arithmetic is prior to geometry, the unit 
being substance without position, the point substance with 
position). 


87°31-3. ’AxpiBeorepa 8... Sidr. At first sight it looks as 
if we should put a comma after ywpis roo 671, and suppose A. 
to be placing a science which studies both the fact and the reason, 
and not the fact alone (if we take ywpis adverbally), or not the 
reason without the fact (if we take ywpis as a preposition), above 
one which studies the reason alone. But it seems impossible to 
reconcile either of these interpretations with A.’s general view, 
and there is little doubt that T. 37. 9-11, P. 299. 27-8, and 
Zabarella are right in taking dAAd p17) xwpis Tod Ste ris Tob Sidr to 
mean, by hyperbaton, “but not of the fact apart from the know- 
ledge of the reason’. A. will then be referring to such a situation 
as is mentioned in 78539-79413, where he distinguishes mathe- 
matical astronomy, which knows the reasons, from nautical 
astronomy, which knows the facts, and similarly distinguishes 
mathematical harmonics from 7) xara ryv dxonv, and mathematical 
optics from ré zepi tis ipidos, the empirical study of the rainbow. 
The study of the facts without the reasons is of course only by 
courtesy called a science at all, being the mere collecting of 
unexplained facts. 

Thus A. in the first place ranks genuine sciences higher than 
mere collections of empirical data. He then goes on to rank pure 
sciences higher than applied sciences (#33-4), and pure sciences 
dealing with simple entities higher than those that deal with 
more complex entities (34-7). 

36. ofov povas ... Berds. The definition of the point is taken 
from the Pythagoreans; cf. Procl. in Euc. El. 95. 21 of Hv@aydpeco 
76 onpetov adopilovrar povdda mpooAaBodoay Béaw. A.’s use of the 
term odoia in defining the unit and the point is not strictly 
justified, since according to him mathematical entities have no 
existence independent of subjects to which they attach. But he 
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can call them oveia: in a secondary sense, since in mathematics 
they are regarded not as attributes of substances but as subjects 
of further attributes. 


CHAPTER 28 


What constitutes the unity of a sctence 


87°38. A single science is one that is concerned with a single 
genus, i.e. with all things composed of the primary elements of 
the genus and being parts of the subject, or essential properties 
of such parts. Two sciences are different if their first principles 
are not derived from the same origin, nor those of the one from 
those of the other. The unity of a science is verified when we 
reach the indemonstrables ; for they must be in the same genus 
as the conclusions from them; and the homogeneity of the first 
principles can in turn be verified by that of the conclusions. 


87°38-9. Mia 8 émorjpn ... atta. A science is one when its 
subjects are species (py) of a single genus, composed of the 
same ultimate elements, and when the predicates it ascribes to 
its subjects are per se attributes of those species. 

39-51. évépa &’ . . . érépwv. When the premisses of two pieces 
of reasoned knowledge are derived from the same ultimate 
principles, we have two coordinate parts of one science ; when the 
premisses of one are derived from the premisses of the other, we 
have a superior and a subaltern branch of the same science; 
cf. 78534-79416. 

by. r@” Grepat éx tOv érépwv. The grammar requires drepac. 
The MSS. of T. and P. are divided between érepa: and at €repar, 
but P. seems to have read drepat or ai érepat (trois Se ris érépas 
Oewpypacw apyais 7 érépa xp@To, 303. 9-10). 

1-4. routou S€ . . . cuyyevi]. Since the conclusions of a science 
must fall within the same genus (deal with the same subject- 
matter) as its premisses, the homogeneity of the conclusions can 
be inferred from that of the premisses, or vice versa. 


CHAPTER 29 


How there may be several demonstrations of one connexion 


87>s. There may be several proofs of the same proposition, 
(1) if we take a premiss linking an extreme term with a middle 
term not next to it in the chain; (2) if we take middle terms from 
different chains, e.g. pleasure is a kind of change because it is 
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a movement, and also because it is a coming to rest. But in such 
a case one middle term cannot be universally deniable of the 
other, since both are predicable of the same thing. This problem 
should be considered in the other two figures as well. 


87>s-7. ob povov... Z, ic. if all Fis A, all dis T, all Z is 4, 
and all Bis Z, we may omit any two of the middle terms and use 
as premisses for the conclusion All Bis A (1) All is A, All B is 
I, (2) Al 4 is A, All Bis 4, or (3) All Zis A, All Bis Z, using 
in (1) a middle term not directly connected with B, in (3) one not 
directly connected with A, and in (2) one not directly connected 
with either extreme. 

14-15. o} phy... pégwy, i.e. each of the middie terms must 
be predicable of some part of the other, since both are predicable 
of pleasure. 

16-18. émoxéaoGar S€ . . . cuAAoyiopov. For infinitivus vt 
imperativa, cf. Bonitz, Index, 343722-34. 


CHAPTER 30 
Chance conjunctions are not demonstrable 


87>19. There cannot be demonstrative knowledge of a chance 
event; for such an event is neither necessary nor usual, while 
every syllogism proceeds from necessary or usual premisses, and 
therefore has necessary or usual conclusions. 


For A.’s doctrine of chance cf. Phys. ii. 4-6, A. Mansion, Intro- 
duction a la Physique Aristotélicienne, ed. 2 (1946), and the Intro- 
duction to my edition of the Physics, 38-41. 


CHAPTER 31 
There can be no demonstration through sense-perception 


87528. It is impossible to have scientific knowledge by per- 
ception. For even if perception is of a such and not of a mere 
this, still what we perceive must be a this here now. For this 
reason a universal cannot be perceived, and, since demonstrations 
are universal, there cannot be science by perception. Even if it 
had been possible to perceive that the angles of a triangle equal 
two right angles, we should still have sought for proof of this. 
So even if we had been on the moon and seen the earth cutting 
off the sun’s light from the moon, we should not have known the 
cause of eclipse. 
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882. Still, as a result of seeing this happen often we should 
have hunted for the universal and acquired demonstration; for 
the universal becomes clear from a plurality of particulars. The 
universal is valuable because it shows the cause, and therefore 
universal knowledge is more valuable than perception or intuitive 
knowledge, with regard to facts that have causes other than 
themselves; with regard to primary truths a different account 
must be given. 

g.- Thus you cannot know a demonstrable fact by perception, 
unless one means by perception just demonstrative knowledge. 
Yet certain gaps in our knowledge are traceable to gaps in our 
perception. For there are things which if we had seen them we 
should not have had to inquire about—not that seeing con- 
stitutes knowing, but because we should have got the universal 
as a result of seeing. 


87537. Gotep daci tives. The reference is to Protagoras’ 
identification of knowledge with sensation; cf. Pl. Theaet. 151 e—- 
1§2 a. 

88x. Kai od S167: SAws, ‘and not at all why it happens’. For 
this usage of dAws with a negative cf. Bonitz, Index, 506. 1-10. 

2-4. ob} pt GAN’... elyopev. The knowledge of a universal 
principle which supervenes on perception of particular facts is 
not itself deduction but intuitive knowledge, won by induction 
(216-17) ; but the principles thus grasped may become premisses 
from which the particular facts may be deduced. 

6-8. Gore wepi tHv tolodTwv ... Adyos. What A. is saying 
here is that where there is a general law that depends on a still 
more general principle, the only way of really knowing it is to 
derive it by demonstration from the more general principle. It 
cannot be grasped by sensation, which can only yield awareness 
of particular facts; nor by intellectual intuition, which grasps 
only the most fundamental general principles. For the latter 
point cf. ii. 19, especially 10012 vois dv ety r&v dpyav. 

14-16. olov ei... water. This is a reference to Gorgias’ explana- 
tion of the working of the burning-glass—fr. 5 Diels (= Theophr. 
de Igne 73) e€arrerat S¢ dd re ris Bédov . . . ody, worep Dopyias 
dyai xal dAdo S€ rwes otovrat, Sia 7d amidvat 76 Tip Sia THv wépuw. 
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CHAPTER 32 


All syllogisms cannot have the same first principles 

88718. That the starting-points of all syllogisms are not the 
same can be seen (1) by dialectical arguments. (a) Some syllogisms 
are true, others false. A true conclusion may indeed be got from 
false premisses, but that happens only once. A may be true of 
C though A is untrue of B and B of C. But if we take premisses 
to justify these premisses, these will be false, because a false 
conclusion can only come from false premisses; and false pre- 
misses are distinct from true premisses. 

27. (b) Even false conclusions do not come from the same 
premisses; for there are false propositions that are contrary or 
incompatible. 

30. Our thesis may be proved (2) from the principles we have 
laid down. (a) Not even all true syllogisms have the same starting- 
points. The starting-points of many true syllogisms are different 
in kind, and not applicable to things of another kind (e.g. those 
concerning units are not applicable to points). They would have 
either to be inserted between the extreme terms, or above the 
highest or below the lowest, or some would be inside and some 
outside. 

36. (5) Nor can there be any of the common principles, from 
which everything will be proved; for the genera of things are 
different, and some principles apply only to quantities, others 
only to qualities, and these are used along with the common 
principles to prove the conclusion. 

bz. (c) The principles needed to prove conclusions are not 
much fewer than the conclusions; for the principles are the pre- 
misses, and premisses involve either the addition of a term from 
outside or the interpolation of one. 

6. (4) The conclusions are infinite in number, but the terms 
supposed to be available are finite. 

7. (e) Some principles are true of necessity, others are con- 
tingent. 

g. It is clear, then, that, the conclusions being infinite, the 
principles cannot be a finite number of identical principles. Let 
us consider other interpretations of the thesis. (1) If it is meant 
that precisely these principles are principles of geometry, these 
of arithmetic, these of medicine, this is just to say that the sciences 
have their principles; to call the principles identical because 
they are self-identical would be absurd, for at that rate all things 
would be identical. 
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15. Nor (2) does the claim mean that it is from all the principles 
taken together that anything is proved. That would be too naive; 
for this is not so in the manifest proofs of mathematics, nor is it 
possible in analysis, since it is immediate premisses that are the 
principles, and a new conclusion requires the taking in of a new 
immediate premiss. 

zo. (3) If it be said that the first immediate premisses are 
the principles, we reply that there is one such peculiar to each 
genus. 

2x. (4) If it is not the case that any conclusion requires all the 
principles, nor that each science has entirely different principles, 
the possibility remains that the principles of all facts are alike 
in kind, but that different conclusions require different premisses. 
But this is not the case; for we have shown that the principles 
of things different in kind are themselves different in kind. For 
principles are of two sorts, those that are premisses of demonstra- 
tion, which are common, and the subject-genus, which is peculiar 
(e.g. number, spatial magnitude). 


88419. wpG@rtov pév AoyiKGs Dewpodow. The arguments in 419- 
3o are called dialectical because they take account only of the 
general principles of syllogistic reasoning, and not of the special 
character of scientific reasoning. 

19-26. of pév yap ...1dAnOq. This first argument is to the 
effect that all syllogisms cannot proceed from the same premisses, 
since broadly speaking true conclusions follow from true pre- 
misses and false from false. A. has to admit that there are 
exceptions; a true conclusion can follow from false premisses. 
But this, he claims, can only happen once in a chain of reasoning, 
since the false premisses from which the conclusion follows must 
themselves have false premisses, which must in turn have false 
premisses, and so on. 

The argument is a weak one; for not both the premisses of 
a false conclusion need be false, so that there may be a con- 
siderable admixture of true propositions with false in a chain of 
reasoning. A. himself describes the argument as dialectical (#19). 

27-30. ott yap... €Aartov. ‘What is equal is greater’ and 
‘what is equal is less’ are offered as examples of contrary false 
propositions ; ‘justice is injustice’ and ‘justice is cowardice’, and 
again ‘man is horse’ and ‘man is ox’ as examples of incompatible 
false propositions. It is evident that no two propositions so 
related can be derived from exactly the same premisses. 

30-1. "Ex S€ rv xetevwv ...mavrwv. The dialectical arguments 
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in *19-30 took account of the existence of false propositions; 
the scientific arguments in 430-629, being based on ra xetyeva, on 
what has been laid down in the earlier part of the book with 
regard to demonstrative science, take account only of true proposi- 
tions, since only true premisses (71>19-26), and therefore only 
true conclusions, find a place in science. 

31-6. Erepar yap ... dpwv. A. considers, first, propositions 
which form the actual premisses of proof, i.e. Oéces (trobéces 
and dpiopoi) (7214-16, 18-24). These, he says, are in the case of 
many subjects generically different, and those appropriate to 
one subject cannot be applied to prove propositions about 
another subject. If we want to prove that B is A, any terms 
belonging to a different field must be introduced either (1) as 
terms predicable of B and having A predicable of them, or (2) 
as terms predicable of A, or of which B is predicable, or (3) some 
of them will be introduced as in (1) and some as in (2). In any 
case we shall have terms belonging to one field predicated of 
terms belonging to another field, which we have seen in ch. 7 to 
be impossible in scientific proof. Such propositions could 
obviously not express connexions xa@” atrd. 

36-53. GAN’ ob5E . . . KowwSv. A. passes now to consider an- 
other suggestion, that some of the d&upara (72*16-18), like the 
law of excluded middle, can be used to prove all conclusions. In 
answer to this he points out that proof requires also special 
principles peculiar to different subjects (i.e. those considered in 
8831-6), proof taking place through the dfuspara along with such 
special principles. The truth rather is that the special principles 
form the premisses, and the common principles the rules according 
to which inference proceeds. 

ban7, rt ai apyai .. . évSexdpevar. A. has given his main 
proof in #31~->3, viz. that neither can principles proper to one main 
genus be used to prove properties of another, nor can general 
principles true of everything serve alone to prove anything. He 
now adds, rather hastily, some further arguments. (1) The first 
is that (a) the theory he is opposing imagines that the vast 
variety of conclusions possible in science is proved from a small 
identical set of principles; while in fact (6) premisses are not 
much fewer than the conclusions derivable from them; not much 
fewer, because the premisses required for the increase of our 
knowledge are got not by repeating our old premisses, but either 
(if we aim at extending our knowledge) by adding a major higher 
than our previous major or a minor below our former minor 
(apocAapBavopevov dpov), or (if we aim at making our knowledge 
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more thorough) by interpolating a middle term between two of 
our previous terms (€uBadAopevov). 

(d) is a careless remark. A. has considered the subject in An. 
Pr. 42>16-26, where he points out that if we add a fresh premiss 
to an argument containing » premisses or »+1 terms, we get 
n new conclusions. Thus (i) from two premisses ‘A is B’, ‘B is 
C’ we get one conclusion, ‘A is C’, (ii) from three premisses ‘A is 
B’,‘B isC’,‘C is D’, we get three conclusions, ‘A is C’, ‘A is D’ 
‘B is D’, (iii) from four premisses ‘A is B’, ‘B is C’, ‘C is D’, 
‘D is E” we get six conclusions ‘A is C’, ‘A is D’, ‘A is E’, ‘Bis 
D’, ‘B is E’, ‘C is E’—and so on. With # premisses we have 
a(-3) conclusions, and as » becomes large the disparity between 
the number of the premisses and that of the conclusions becomes 
immense. That is what happens when the new terms are added 
from outside (mpoorBepevov 42518, mpocAapBavopuevov 88's). The 
same thing happens if new terms are interpolated (kav es 16 
pecov Sé rapeprinry 42°23, éuBaddAopzévoy 88>s), and A. concludes 
‘so that the conclusions are much more numerous than either 
the terms or the premisses’ (4225-6). It is only if the number of 
premisses is itself comparatively small that it can be said to be 
‘little less than the number of the conclusions’; one is tempted 
to say that if A. had already known the rule which he states in 
the Prior Analytics he would hardly have written as he does here, 
and that Az. Pr. i. 25 must be later than the present chapter. 

The next sentence (6-7) is cryptic enough, but can be inter- 
preted so as to give a good sense. ‘If the dpyaé of all syllogisms 
were the same, the terms which, combined into premisses, have 
served to prove the conclusions already drawn—and these terms 
must be finite in number—are all that are available for the 
proving of all future conclusions, to whose number no limit can 
be set. But in fact a finite number of premisses can be combined 
only into a finite number of syllogisms.’ 

If this interpretation be correct, the argument is an ingenious 
application of A.’s theory that there is no existing infinite but 
only an infinity of potentiality (Phys. iii. 6-8). 

Finally (7-8) A. points out that some principles are apodeictic, 
some problematic; this, taken with the fact that conclusions 
have a modality varying with that of their premisses (cf. Ax. Pr. 
4152731), shows that not all conclusions can be proved from the 
same premisses. 

9-29. Oitw pév odv .. . peyeBos. A. turns now to consider 
other interpretations of the phrase ‘the first principles of all 
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syllogisms are the same’. Does it mean (1) that the first principles 
of all geometrical propositions are identical, those of all arithmeti- 
cal propositions are identical, and those of all medical propositions 
are identical? To say this is not to maintain the identity of all 
first principles but only the self-identity of each set of first 
principles, and to maintain this is to maintain nothing worth 
maintaining (Pro—15). 

(2) The claim that all syllogisms have the same principles can 
hardly mean the claim that any proposition requires the whole 
mass of first principles for its proof. That would be a foolish 
claim. We can see in the sciences that afford clear examples of 
proof (i.e. in the mathematical sciences) that it is not so in fact; 
and we can see by attempting the analysis of an argument that 
it cannot be so; for each new conclusion involves the bringing 
in of a new premiss, which therefore cannot have been used in 
proving the previous conclusions (15-20). 

(3) The sentence in 20-1 has two peculiar features. (a) The 
first is the phrase tds mputas dyecovs mpordcets. mparos iS very 
frequently used in the same sense as dyecos, but if that were its 
meaning here A. would almost certainly have said mpwras 
Kal apécous (cf. e.g. 71521). The phrase as we have it must point 
to primary immediate premisses as distinct from the immediate 
premisses in general which have been previously mentioned. 
(This involves putting a comma after wpordoes and treating 
ravras as a repetition for the sake of emphasis; cf. 7267-8 and 
many examples in Kihner, Gr. Gramm. § 469. 4b.) (6) The same 
point emerges in the phrase pia év éxdotw yéver. This must mean 
that out of all the principles proper to a subject-matter and not 
available for the study of other subject-matters, there is one that 
is primary. Zabarella is undoubtedly right in supposing this to 
be the definition of the subject-matter of the science in question, 
e.g. of number or of spatial magnitude (cf. 628-9); for it is from 
the subject’s essential nature that its consequential properties 
are deduced. 

(4) (21-9) If what is maintained is neither (z) nor (1) but an 
intermediate view, that the first principles of all proof are identi- 
cal in genus but different in species, the answer is that, as we 
have already proved in ch. 7, generically different subjects have 
generically different principles. Proof needs not only common 
principles (the axioms) but also special principles relating to the 
subject-matter of the science, viz. the definitions of the terms 
used in the science, and the assumptions of the existence of the 
primary subjects of the science (cf. 72414--24). 
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Cherniss (A.’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, i. 73 n.) 

argues with much probability that this fourth view is that of 

Speusippus, who insisted on the unity of all knowledge, the know- 

ledge of any part of reality depending on exhaustive knowledge 

of all reality, and all knowledge being a knowledge of similarities 
(dnotdrns = avyyévera). Cf. 9796-11 n. 


CHAPTER 33 
Opinion 

88>30. Knowledge differs from opinion in that knowledge is 
universal and reached by necessary, i.e. non-contingent, premisses. 
There are things that are true but contingent. Our state of mind 
with regard to them is (1) not knowledge; for then what is con- 
tingent would be necessary ; nor (2) intuition (which is the start- 
ing-point of knowledge) or undemonstrated knowledge (which is 
apprehension of an immediate proposition). But the states of 
mind capable of being true are intuition, knowledge, and opinion ; 
so it must be opinion that is concerned with what is true or false, 
but contingent. 

89°3. Opinion is the judging of an unmediated and non- 
necessary proposition. This agrees with the observed facts; for 
both opinion and the contingent are insecure. Besides, a man 
thinks he has opinion, not when he thinks the fact is necessary— 
he then thinks he knows—but when he thinks it might be other- 
wise. 

xx. How then is it possible to have opinion and knowledge of 
the same thing? And if one maintains that anything that is 
known could be opined, will not that identify opinion and know- 
ledge? A man who knows and one who opines will be able to 
keep pace with each other through the chain of middle terms till 
they reach immediate premisses, so that if the first knows, so 
does the second; for one may opine a reason as well as a fact. 

16. We answer that if a man accepts non-contingent proposi- 
tions as he does the definitions from which demonstration pro- 
ceeds, he will be not opining but knowing; but if he thinks the 
propositions are true but not in consequence of the very nature 
of the subject, he will have opinion and not genuine knowledge— 
both of the fact and of the reason, if his opinion is based on the 
immediate premisses; otherwise, only of the fact. 

23. There cannot be opinion and knowledge of what is com- 
pletely the same; but as there can be false and true opinion of 
what is in a sense the same, so there can be knowledge and opinion. 
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To maintain that true and false opinion have strictly the same 
object involves, among other paradoxical consequences, that one 
does not opine what one opines falsely. But since ‘the same’ is 
ambiguous, it is possible to opine truly and falsely what is in one 
sense the same, but not what is so in another sense. It is impos- 
sible to opine truly that the diagonal of a square is commen- 
surate with the side; the diagonal, which is the subject of both 
opinions, is the same, but the essential nature ascribed to the 
subjects in the two cases is not the same. 

33. So too with knowledge and opinion. If the judgement be 
‘man is an animal’, knowledge is of ‘animal’ as a predicate that 
cannot fail to belong to the subject, opinion is of it as a predicate 
that need not belong; or we may say that knowledge is of man 
in his essential nature, opinion is of man but not of his essential 
nature. The object is the same because it is in both cases man, 
but the mode in which it is regarded is not the same. 

38. It is evident from this that it is impossible to opine and 
know the same thing at the same time; for that would imply 
judging that the fact might be otherwise, and that it could not. 
In different persons there may be knowledge and opinion of the 
same thing in the sense just described, but in the same person 
this cannot happen even in that sense; for then he would be 
judging at the same time, for example, that man is essentially an 
animal and that he is not. 

bg, The question how the remaining functions should be as- 
signed to understanding, intuitive reason, science, art, practical 
wisdom, and philosophical knowledge belongs, rather, in part to 
physics and in part to ethics. 


88>35-7. GAAa piv... mpotacews. Though the phrase ém- 
orypn amodeixTiuky is common in A., the phrase which is implied 
as its opposite, émorypn avamddecxros, occurs only here and in 
7219-20. Where éemiorjpy is used without qualification it means 
demonstrative knowledge; with the qualification dvamdSetxros it 
means mental activity which shares with demonstrative know- 
ledge the characteristics of possessing subjective certainty and 
grasping necessary truth, but differs from it in being immediate, 
not ratiocinative. Now this is exactly the character which A. 
constantly ascribes to vods, and which the identification of vois 
with the dpy7 émorjuns (36) implies vods to possess. Finally, in 
8931 emornun dvarddextos does not appear alongside of voids, 
énvoTnpn (i.e. emoripn drodexrixy), and 8éfa. It must therefore 
be mentioned here not as anything distinct from vots but as 
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another name for it; and I have altered the punctuation accord- 
ingly. Just as xa/ in an affirmative statement can have explicands 
magis quam copulandi vim (Bonitz, Index, 35713-20), so can ovd€ 
in a negative sentence. 

8973-4. toUTo 8 . . . dvayKaias. emorjpn avarddexros has 
been defined as ddAnyis ris duécou mpordcews, i.e. of a premiss 
which is unmediable because its predicate belongs directly and 
necessarily to its subject. dda is drdAnyus Tis duécov mpotdcews 
kal 7} dvayKaias, i.e. of a premiss which is dueoos for another 
reason, viz. that (whether it has been reached by incorrect reason- 
ing or without reasoning; for opinion may occur in either case), 
it has not been mediated, i.e. derived by correct reasoning from 
necessary premisses. 

17-18. Gomep [Exet] tous Spicpous. Neither eye, the reading 
of the best MSS., nor é€yew, which is adopted by Bekker and 
Waitz, gives a tolerable sense, and I have treated the word as an 
intruder from the previous line. 

25-8. wai yap .. . peuSas. The view referred to is the sceptical 
view discussed in Met. I which denies the law of contradiction. 
In holding that a single thing B can both have a certain attribute 
A and not have it, such thinkers imply that there can be both 
a true and a false opinion that B is A (or that B isnot A). This 
was not the doctrine of a single school; it was rather a view of 
which A. found traces in many of his predecessors—Heraclitus 
(Met. 1012424, 34) and his school (so10%10), Empedocles (100915), 
Anaxagoras (1009227, 625), Democritus (1009227, »r1, 15), Prota- 
goras (1009%6). 

Besides the many paradoxical consequences which A. shows in 
the Metaphysics to follow from this view, there is (he here says) 
the self-contradictory consequence that what a man opines 
falsely he does not opine at all. This consequence arises in the 
following way: if the object of true and of false opinion is (as 
these thinkers allege) the same, anyone who entertains this object 
must be thinking truly; so that if a man be supposed to be 
thinking falsely, it turns out that he cannot really be thinking 
what he was supposed to be thinking falsely. 

29-32. Td pév yap ...atrd. There cannot be a true opinion 
that the diagonal of a square is commensurate with the side. 
There can indeed be a true opinion that the diagonal is not 
commensurate, and a false opinion that it is commensurate, and 
these opinions are ‘of the same thing’ in so far as they are both 
about the diagonal. But the essential nature (as it would be 
stated in a definition) ascribed to the subject is different in the 
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two cases; not that ‘commensurate’ or ‘not commensurate’ is 
included in the definition, but that since properties follow from 
essence, it would only be by having a different essence that the 
diagonal, which is in fact not commensurate, could be com- 
mensurate. 

33-7- Spoiws S€ ... add. A. has pointed out that a true and 
a false judgement with the same subject and the same predicate 
must differ in guality. He now insists that knowledge and opinion 
about the same subject and the same predicate differ in modality. 
He takes as his example the statement ‘man is an animal’ (cf. 
b4). The knowledge that man is an animal is ‘of animal’, but of 
it as a predicate that cannot fail to belong to man; the opinion 
that man is an animal is also ‘of animal’ but of it as a predicate 
that belongs, but need not belong, to man. Or, to put the matter 
with reference to the subject, the one is ‘of what man essentially 
is’, the other is ‘of man’, but not ‘of what man essentially is’. 

For the phrase 7) nev ovep avOpuiov eoriv, strict grammar would 
require 7 jzév rovrou é€oriv émep dvOpwrds éotw. But rep dvOpwaros 
has through constant usage almost coalesced into one word, so 
that the genitive inflection can come at the end. Cf. Met. 1007422, 
23, 28 rep avOpwrw eivat. 

b2-3. év GAAw .. . ofd6v te. Two people can respectively know 
and opine what is the same proposition in the sense explained 
in #33-7 (there should be no comma before ws efpyrat in 2); i.e. 
two propositions with the same subject and predicate but different 
modalities ; one person cannot at one time know and opine what 
is the same proposition even in this sense, still less a strictly self- 
identical proposition. 

4-9. Ta S€ Aoiwa ... éortv. A. has in this chapter considered 
the difference between knowledge and opinion, because know- 
ledge (i.e. demonstrative knowledge) is the subject of the Posterior 
Analytics. But a full discussion of how the operations of thought 
are to be assigned respectively to Scdvoia (discursive thought} 
and its species—émor7jun (knowledge pursued for its own sake), 
réxvn (knowledge applied to production), and ¢pdvyots (knowledge 
applied to conduct)—and to vods (intuitive reason) and codia 
(metaphysical thought, the combination of vois and émorjun), 
is a matter for the sciences that study the mind itself—psy- 
chology (here included under physical science) and ethics. vois 
is in fact discussed in De An. iii. 4-7 and in E.N. vi. 6, émoriuy 
in E.N. vi. 3, téxvy ib. 4, dpdvyots ib. 5, codia ib. 7. 
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CHAPTER 34 
Quick wit 

89>x0. Quick wit is a power of hitting the middle term in an 
imperceptible time; e.g., if one sees that the moon always has 
its bright side towards the sun, and quickly grasps the reason, 
viz. that it gets its light from the sun; or recognizes that someone 
is talking to a rich man because he is borrowing from him; or 
why two men are friends, viz. because they have a common 
enemy. On seeing the extremes one has recognized all the middle 
terms. 


BOOK II 


CHAPTER 1 


There are four types of inquiry 


89°23. The objects of inquiry are just as many as the objects 
of knowledge; they are (1) the that, (2) the why, (3) whether the 
thing exists, (4) what it is. The question whether a thing is this 
or that (e.g. whether the sun does or does not suffer eclipse) 
comes under (1), as is shown by the facts that we cease from 
inquiring when we find that the sun does suffer eclipse, and do not 
begin to inquire if we already know that it does. When we know 
(1) the that, we seek (2) the why. 

31. Sometimes, on the other hand, we ask (3) whether the 
thing (e.g. a centaur, or a god) is, simply, not is thus or thus 
qualified, and when we know that it is, inquire (4) what it is. 


In the first Book A. has considered demonstration both as 
proving the existence of certain facts and as giving the reason 
for them. In the second Book he is‘to consider demonstration as 
leading up to definition. By way of connecting the subjects of 
the two Books, he now starts with an enumeration of all possible 
subjects of inquiry, naming first the two that have been con- 
sidered in the first Book—the question ‘why’ and the preliminary 
question of the ‘that’—and going on to the two to be considered 
in the second Book, the question what a certain thing is, with the 
preliminary question whether the thing exists. 

It is probable that A. meant primarily by the four phrases 76 
Ort, 7d Sidtt, ef €art, Ti eave the following four questions: (1) 
whether a certain subject has a certain attribute, (2) why it has 

4985 Rr 
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it, (3) whether a certain subject exists, (4) what it is: and the 
examples given in this chapter conform to these distinctions. 
The typical example of (1) is ‘whether the sun suffers eclipse’, 
of (2) ‘why it does’, of (3) ‘whether a god exists’, of (4) ‘what 
a god is’, But the phrases dr: €or: and ef €or: do not in themselves 
suggest the distinction between the possession of an attribute by 
a subject and the existence of a subject, and the phrase 7ré €or: does 
not suggest that only the definition of a subject is in question. 
Naturally enough, then, the distinctions become blurred in the 
next chapter. In 89>38-go*s the distinction formerly conveyed by 
the phrases 6m éorw and «i €orw is conveyed by the phrases « 
€orw eri pépous (= ef ears ri, 9073), whether a subject is qualified 
in this or that particular way, i.e. whether it has a certain 
attribute) and «i €or aaAds (whether a certain subject exists at 
all). Further, even ei ¢o7w azAds comes to be used so widely in 
g0*4-5 as to include the inquiry whether night, which is surely 
an attribute rather than a subject (i.e. a substance), exists. 
Again, the question ri éo7., which was originally limited to the 
problem of defining subjects, is extended to include the problem 
of defining such an attribute as eclipse (g0%15). It has always to 
be remembered that A. is making his vocabulary as he goes, and 
has not succeeded in making it as clear-cut as might be wished. 

8925. cis apiOpov bevres. This curious phrase should probably 
be taken (as it is by P., E., Zabarella, and Pacius) to mean ‘intro- 
ducing a plurality of terms’, i.e. ascribing a particular attribute 
to the subject, as against a proposition which says that a certain 
subject exists. Waitz takes the phrase to mean ‘stating more than 
one possibility’. But that is not part of the essence of the inquiry 
as to the ore. 


CHAPTER 2 
They are all concerned with a middle term 


89°36. When we inquire whether a thing is thus or thus 
qualified, or whether a thing exists, we are asking whether there 
is a middle term; when we know that a thing is thus or thus 
qualified, or that a thing exists, i.e. the answer to the particular 
or to the general question, and go on to ask why it is thus or 
thus qualified, or what it is, we are asking what the middle term 
is. By the ‘that’ or particular question I mean a question like 
‘does the moon suffer eclipse?’, i.e. ‘is it qualified in a particular 
way?’; by the general question a question like ‘does the moon 
exist ?’ or ‘does night exist?’ 

go*5. Thus in all inquiries we are asking whether there is 
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a middle term, or what it is; for the cause is the middle term, and 
we are always seeking the cause. ‘Does the moon suffer eclipse?’ 
means ‘Is there a cause of this?’ If we know there is, we ask 
what it is. For the cause of the existence of a thing’s substantial 
nature, or of an intrinsic or incidental property of it, is the 
middle term. 

14. In all such cases the what and the why are the same. What 
is eclipse? Privation of light from the moon by the interposition 
of the earth. Why does eclipse happen? Because the light fails 
when the earth is interposed. What is harmony? An arithmetical 
ratio between a high and a low note. Why does the high note 
harmonize with the low? Because the ratio between them is 
expressible in numbers. 

24. That our search is for the middle term is shown by cases 
in which the middle term is perceptible. If we have not perceived 
it we inquire whether the fact (e.g. eclipse) exists; if we were 
on the moon, we should not have inquired either whether or why 
eclipse exists; it would have been at once obvious. For from 
perceiving the particular facts, that the earth was interposed and 
that the moon was eclipsed, one would have grasped the universal 
connexion. 

31. Thus to know the what is the same as knowing the why, 
i.e. why a thing exists, or why it has a certain attribute. 


There are two perplexing statements in this chapter. One is 
the statement that when we are asking whether a certain con- 
nexion of subject and attribute exists (76 67.) or whether a certain 
thing exists (ei éo7.), we are inquiring whether there is a pécov, 
and that this inquiry precedes the inquiry what the peécor is 
(8937-901). The other is the statement that in all four of the 
inquiries enumerated in 8924-5 we are asking either whether 
there is a ppécov or what it is (9075-6). By pécov A. means not any 
and every term that might serve to establish a conclusion (as 
a symptom may establish the existence of that of which it is 
a symptom), but the actual ground in reality of the fact to be 
explained (90%6-7). His meaning therefore must be that, since 
everything that exists must have a cause, to inquire whether 
a certain connexion of subject and attribute, or a certain thing, 
exists is implicitly to inquire whether something that is its cause 
exists. This is intelligible enough when the inquiry is whether, 
or why, a certain complex of subject and attribute, or of subject 
and event, exists (67+ €o7t or a ri €or). It is also intelligible 
when the inquiry is whether a certain attribute (or event) exists 
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(ef éore applied to an attribute or event) or what it is (ri éore 
applied to an attribute or event). For since an attribute can 
exist only in a subject, ef éore here reduces itself to dre €ore, 
and A. holds that ri éore reduces itself to 8a ri gore, i.e. that the 
proper definition of an attribute is a causal definition explaining 
why the attribute inheres in its subject. But how can ed €or or 
ti eott applied to a substance be supposed to be concerned with 
a middle term? A substance does not inhere in anything ; there 
are no two terms between which a middle term is to be found. 
A. gives no example of what he means by the péoor in such a 
case, and in this chapter the application of the questions ei éore 
and ri éore to substances is overshadowed by its application to 
attributes and events, which is amply illustrated (g0*15—-23). He 
does not seem to have thought out the implications of his view 
where it is the ef éore or the ri éore of a substance that is in ques- 
tion, and the only clue we have to his meaning is his statement 
that by cov he means aircov. As regards the e¢ gor: of substances, 
then, he will be saying that since they, no less than attributes, 
must have a sufficient ground of their being, to inquire whether 
a certain substance exists is by implication to inquire whether 
something that is its cause exists. As regards the ri €or of sub- 
stances he will be saying that to inquire what a certain substance 
is, is to inquire what its cause is; i.e. that its definition, no less 
than that of an attribute, should be causal, that a substance 
should be defined by reference either to a final or to an efficient 
cause. This is the doctrine laid down in Met. 1041226—xai &d 
tt radi, ofov mAwOot Kal ALBou, otxia eativ; Pavepov Toivuy Gri Entel 7h 
airtov: tobto 8” dori rd ri Fy elvat, ws elzeiv AoyiKds, 6 en’ eviwy pev 
€ott Tivos Evexa, olov isws én’ oikias 7 KAtvns, én’ eviwy Sé Ti exivnoe 
mMp@tov> atriov yap Kat todro- (cf. 1041>4-g, 1043*14-21). But it 
cannot be said that A. remains faithful to this view ; the definitions 
he offers of substances far more often proceed per genus et differen- 
tiam without any mention of a caise. 

The general upshot is that the questions ef €or: and ri dor, 
which in ch. x referred to substances, have in ch. 2 come to refer 
so much more to attributes and events that the former reference 
has almost receded from A.’s mind, though traces of it still 
remain. 

89°39. 7] TO Ott... GTAGS. TO emi pépovs further characterizes 
76 671, making it plain that this refers to the question whether 
a certain subject has a certain particular attribute (e.g. whether 
the moon suffers eclipse, go*3). 7d dmA@s further characterizes 
To ef éorw, indicating that this refers to the question whether 
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a certain subject (e.g. the moon, *s) or a certain attribute (e.g. the 
deprivation of light which we call night, ib.) exists at all. 

90*3-4. el yap ... ri, ‘whether the subject has or has not some 
particular attribute’. 

5. 4 vug. The mention of night here, where we should expect 
only substances to be in A.’s mind, is surprising, but the words 
are sufficiently vouched for by P. 338. 13 and E. 20. 11-18. Cf. 
the introductory n. on ch. 1. 

10. 4% rod pr) GAGs. Both sense and grammar require us to 
read rot for the ré of the MSS., as Bonitz points out in Ar. 
Stud. iv. 28 n. 

II. } kata oupPeBynxds. This can hardly refer to pure acci- 
dents, for with these A. holds that science has nothing to do. 
Zabarella is probably right in thinking that the reference is to 
attributes which result from the operation of one thing on another, 
while rv xa” atré refers to attributes springing simply from the 
essential nature of the thing that has them. 

13-14. 1o SE ti... pry. ExAcufw, an attribute of moon or sun; 
ioérnta avodryta, alternative attributes of a pair of triangles; 
év péow 7 wy, being in the centre of the universe or not (the ques- 
tion discussed in De Caelo 293*15-15), alternative attributes one 
of which must belong to the earth. 

18-23. ri tom: . . . Adyos; The Pythagoreans had discovered 
the dependence of consonance on the ratios between the lengths of 
vibrating strings—that of the octave on the ratio 1: 2, of the fifth 
on the ratio 2: 3, of the fourth on the ratio 3: 4; see Zeller-Mondolfo, 
il. 454-5. 

29-30. kal yap . . . éyévero, ‘and so, since it would have been 
also clear that the moon is now in eclipse, the universal rule would 
have become clear from the particular fact’. The yap clause is 
anticipatory ; cf. Denniston, Greek Particles, 69-70. 

33- Sti SUo SpGai, that the subject (the triangle, cf. #13) has 
angles equal to two right angles. 


CHAPTER 3 


There is nothing that can be both demonstrated and defined 


go*35. We must now discuss how a definition is proved, and 
how reduced to demonstration, what definition is and what things 
are definable. First we state some difficulties. It may be asked 
whether it is possible to know the same thing, in the same respect, 
by definition and by demonstration. 

b3,. (A) <Not everything that can be demonstrated can be 
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defined.) (1) Definition is of the what, and the what is universal 
and affirmative; but some syllogisms are negative and some are 
particular. 

4. (2) Not even all affirmative facts proved in the first figure 
are objects of definition. The reason for this discrepancy is that 
to know a demonstrable fact is to have a demonstration of it, 
so that if demonstration of such facts is possible, there cannot be 
also definition of them, since if there were, one could know the 
fact by having the definition, without the demonstration. 

13. (3) The point may be made by induction. We have never 
come to recognize the existence of a property, whether intrinsic or 
incidental, by defining it. 

16. (4) Definition is the making known of an essence, but 
such things are not essences. 

18. (B) Can everything that can be defined be demonstrated? 
(x) We may argue as before, that to know something that is 
demonstrable is to have demonstration of it; but if everything 
that is definable were demonstrable, we should by defining it 
know it without demonstrating it. 

24. (2) The starting-points of demonstration are definitions, and 
there cannot be demonstration of the starting-points of demonstra- 
tion ; either there will be an infinite regress of starting-points or 
the starting-points are definitions that are indemonstrable. 

28. (C) Can some things be both defined and demonstrated? 
No, for (1) definition is of essence ; but the demonstrative sciences 
assume the essence of their objects. 

33- (2) Every demonstration proves something of something, 
but in definition one thing is not predicated of another—neither 
genus of differentia nor vice versa. 

38. (3) What a thing is, and that a connexion of subject and 
attribute exists, are different things; and different things demand 
different demonstrations, unless one demonstration is a part of 
the other (as the fact that the isosceles triangle has angles equal 
to two right angles is part of the fact that every triangle has 
this property) ; but these two things are not part and whole. 

g1*7. Thus not everything that is definable is demonstrable, 
nor vice versa; nor is anything at all both definable and demon- 
strable. Thus definition and demonstration are not the same, 
nor is one a part of the other; for if they were, their objects would 
be similarly related. 


90°37. Statopyjcavres mpGrov epi abtav. The fact that the 
chapter (as also chs. 4-7) is aporematic implies that it is dialecti- 
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cal, using sometimes arguments that A. could not have thought 
really convincing. 

br. oixeorarn Tév éxopévwv Adywv, ‘most appropriate to the 
discussions that are to follow’, not ‘to those that have preceded’. 
For the meaning cf. Bonitz, Index, 306%48-58. 

9-17. elra o0Sé . . . odoiat. A.’s point here is that while 
demonstration is of facts such as that every triangle has its angles 
equal to two right angles, or in general that a certain subject has 
a certain property, definition is of the essence of a subject. In 
by4-16 it is assumed that both 7a xaé” atro imdpyovra and ra 
ovpPeByxora are objects of demonstration, so that the distinction 
is not between properties and accidents, but (as in *rr) between 
properties following simply from the essential nature of their 
subject and those that follow upon interaction between the subject 
and something else; for accidents cannot be demonstrated. 

10. 70 GtroSeuxrév, though rather poorly supported by MSS. 
here, is confirmed by 21 and is undoubtedly the nght reading. 

16. Ta Ye To.aita, Le. Ta Kad” adro trapyovta Kai Ta cupPeBn- 
«é7a, such as that the angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles (»8-). 

1g. ti Sai; I have accepted B’s reading, as being more likely 
to have been corrupted than 7i 8’. For ri ai cf. Denniston, Greek 
Particles, 262-4. The colloquial phrase is particularly appropriate 
in a dialectical passage like the present one. 

25. SeSexrat mpotepov, in 72518-25 and 84%29-2. 

34-8. ev 5€ 1 SpiopS .. . ewiwedov. A. takes dpropds here as 
being not a sentence such as dvOpwads eort (Gov Sizour, but simply 
a phrase such as {dor dimouv, put forward as the equivalent of 
dvOpwaos. In such a phrase the elements are not related by way 
of assertion or denial, but by way of qualification or restriction 
of the genus by the addition of the differentia. 

g1*8-g. ote SAWS... Exe. The MSS. have wove for ove. 
But (1) we can hardly imagine A. to reason so badly as to say 
‘(a) not everything that is definable is demonstrable, (2) not 
everything that is demonstrable is definable, therefore (c) nothing 
is both definable and demonstrable’. And (2) in the course of the 
chapter (5), (a), and (c) have been proved separately in 9053-19, 
19-27, 28-9146, (c) not being deduced from (a) and (6). Therefore 
we must read ovre, which Pacius already read. Whether he had 
any authority for the reading we do not know. Hayduck’s 
grounds for suspecting the whole sentence (Obs. Crit. im aliquot 
locos Artst. 14-15) are insufficient. 
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CHAPTER 4 


It cannot be demonstrated that a certain phrase 1s the definition 
of a certain term 


g1*12. We must now reconsider the question whether definition 
can be demonstrated. Syllogism proves one term true of another 
by means of a middle term; now a definition states what is both 
(1) peculiar and (2) essential to that whose definition it is. But 
then (1) the three terms must be reciprocally predicable of each 
other. For if A is peculiar to C, A must be peculiar to B, and 
Btoc. 

18. And (2) if A is essential to the whole of B, and B to the 
whole of C, A must be essential to C; but unless we make both 
assumptions the conclusion will not follow; i.e. if A is essential 
to B but B is not essential to everything of which it is predicated. 
Therefore both premisses must express the essence of their subjects. 
And so the essence of the subject will be expressed in the middle 
term before it is expressed in the definition we are trying to prove. 

26. In general, if we want to prove what man is, let C be man, 
and A the proposed definition. If a conclusion is to follow, A 
must be predicated of the whole of a middle term B, which will 
itself express the essence of man, so that one is assuming what 
one ought to prove. 

33. We must concentrate our attention on the two premisses, 
and on direct connexions at that ; for that is what best brings out 
our point. Those who prove a definition by reliance on the 
convertibility of two terms beg the question. If one claims that 
soul is that which is the cause of its own life, and that this is a 
self-moving number, one is necessarily begging the question in 
saying that the soul is essentially a self-moving number, in the 
sense of being identical with this. 

bx. For if A is a consequent of B and B of C, it does not follow 
that A is the essence of C (it may only be true of C) ; nor does this 
follow if A is that of which B is a species, and is predicated of 
all B. Every instance of being a man is an instance of being an 
animal, as every man is an animal; but not so as to be identical 
with it. Unless one takes both the premisses as stating the 
essence of their subjects, one cannot infer that the major term is 
the essence of the minor; but if one does take them so, one has 
already assumed what the definition of C is. 


g1°12. Taira pév obv . . . &inrropyno8w. This does not mean 
that A. has come to the end of the aporematic part of his dis- 
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cussion of definition ; his positive treatment of the question begins 
with ch. 8. What he says is ‘so much for éhese doubts’ ; there are 
more to.come, in chs. 4-7. 

13-14. xaBarep viv .. . GweBero, i.e. in ch. 3. 

16. traira 8 avayxn avriorpépev, ‘terms so related must be 
reciprocally predicable’. The phrase is rather vague, but A.’s 
meaning is made clear by the reason given for the statement, 
which follows in 716-18: ‘Since the definitory formula is to be 
proved to be peculiar to the term defined, all three terms used 
in the syllogism must be coextensive. For, definition being a 
universal affirmative statement, the proof of it must be in 
Barbara: All B is A, All C is B, Therefore all C is A. Nowif B 
were wider than the extreme terms, which are ex hypothest 
coextensive, the major premiss would be untrue; and if it were 
narrower than they are, the minor would be untrue. Therefore 
it must be equal in extent to them.’ 

23. pr Ka@’ Sowv . . . éotiv, ‘but B is not included in the 
essence of everything to which it belongs’. The phrase would be 
easier if we supposed a second ro B, after the comma, to have 
fallen out. 


24-5. €ctat Gpa . .. éortv. The comma read by the editors 
after rod [ must be removed. 
26. éwi roG pécou ... evar. emi, because it is at the stage 


represented by the middle term (i.e. by the premiss which 
predicates this of the minor) that we first find the ri €or (of the 
minor), before we reach the conclusion. 

30-1. rodro 8... GvOpwos. The reading is doubtful. All the 
external evidence is in favour of tovrov, and rovrov would natur- 
ally refer to B; then the words would mean ‘and there will be 
another definitory formula intermediate between C and B’ (as 
B is, between C and A), ‘and this new formula too will state the 
essence of C (man)’. I.e. A.’s argument will be intended to 
show that an infinite regress is involved in the attempt to prove 
a definition. Then in #33~-5 A. would go on to say ‘but we should 
study the matter in the case where there are but two premisses, 
and no prosyllogism’. But there are difficulties in this interpreta- 
tion. (a) A. does not, on this interpretation, show that the 
original middle term B must be a definition of C, which would be 
the proper preliminary to showing that the new middle term 
(say, D) must be a definition of C. (8) He gives no reason why 'C 
is B’ must be supported by a prosyllogism. (c) He uses none of 
the phrases by which he usually points to an infinite regress (e.g. 
eis 76 dzretpov Badietrar). He simply says that the proposed proof 
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begs the question, and he points not to D and the further terms 
of an infinite series in justification of the charge, but simply says 
(231-2) that in assuming All C is B (i.e. is definable as B) the 
person who is trying to prove the definition of C as A is assuming 
the correctness of another definition of C. 

It seems probable, then, that there is no reference to an infinite 
regress. In that case, rovrov must refer to A, and the meaning 
must be ‘and there will be another definitory formula than A 
intermediate between C and A (i.e. B), and this will state the 
essence of man’. But, xara tof B being the emphatic words in 
the previous clause, it is practically certain that rovrov would 
necessarily refer to B and not to A. This being so, it is better to 
adopt Bonitz’s conjecture rotro (Arist. Stud. iv. 23), which is 
read by one of the best MSS. of Anonymus. 


31-2. kai yap ro B.. . GvOpwiros. Bonitz (Arist. Stud. iv. 23) 
is almost certainly right in reading éorai for éo7i; cf. 424, 26, 30, *g. 
37->1. olov ef tis . . . dv. The definition of soul as dpifpds 


altos avrov xwav was put forward by Xenocrates (Plut. Mor. 
torz D). A. refers to it in De An. 404>29, 408532, without naming 
its author. 

53. GAA’ GAnBés . .. pdovov. If we keep the reading of most of 
the MSS. (dAX’ dAnBes Fv cizety €orai povov), we must put dora 
in inverted commas and interpret the clause as meaning dAy’ 
aAnbés Hv eimeiv ‘€orat r@ I 76 A’ podvov, ‘it was only true to predi- 
cate A of C’, not to assume their identity. But n (confirmed by 
E, 62. 25 ada pdvov éorat abrot dAnPais KaTrnyopovpevov) gives what 
is probably the right reading. Of the emendations Mure’s ap- 
pears to be the best. 

Q-I0. wpdétepov Eorat...B. The grammar of the sentence 
is best corrected by treating 76 B as a (correct) gloss. 


CHAPTER 5 


It cannot be shown by division that a certain phrase is the 
definition of a certain term 


gt>1z. Nor does the method of definition by division syllogize. 
The conclusion nowhere follows from the premisses, any more than 
does that of an induction. For (1) we must not put the conclusion 
as a question nor must it arise by mere concession ; it must arise 
from the premisses, even if the respondent does not admit it. 
Is man an animal or a lifeless thing? The definer assumes that 
man is an animal; he has not proved it. Again, every animal is 
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either terrestrial or aquatic; he assumes that man is terrestrial. 
(2) He assumes that man is the whole thus produced, terrestrial 
animal; it makes no difference whether the stages be many or 
few. (Indeed, those who use the method do not prove by 
syllogism even what might be proved.) For the whole formula 
proposed may be true of man but not indicate his essence. (3) 
There is no guarantee against adding or omitting something or 
passing over some element in the being of the thing defined. 

28. These defects are disregarded; but they may be obviated 
by taking none but elements in the essence, maintaining con- 
secutiveness in division, and omitting nothing. This result is 
necessarily secured if nothing is omitted in the division ; for then 
we reach without more ado a class needing no further division. 

3z. But there is no syllogism in this; if this process gives 
knowledge, it gives it in another way, just as induction does. 
For as, in the case of conclusions reached without the middle 
terms, if the reasoner says ‘this being so, this follows’, one can 
ask ‘why?’, so too here we can say ‘why?’ at the addition of 
each fresh determinant. The definer can say, and (as he thinks) 
show by his division, that every animal is ‘either mortal or 
immortal’. But this whole phrase is not a definition, and even 
if it were proved by the process of division, definiiton is still not 
a conclusion of syllogism. 


gr>12-13. “AAAG pv... elpnrar. The Platonic method of 
definition by division (illustrated in the Sopfistes and Polzticus) 
has already been discussed ‘in that part of our analysis of argu- 
ment which concerns the figures of syllogism’, i.e. in An. Pr. 
i. 31. The value of division as a preliminary to definition is brought 
out in 9627-976. 

16. 008 1@ So0Gvai efvai, ‘nor must it depend on the respon- 
dent’s conceding it’. 

18, eft” €AaBe Lov, i.e. then, when the respondent answers 
‘animal’, the questioner assumes that man is an animal. 

20-1. xai ro elvat...todro. Bekker’s and Waitz’s comma be- 
fore 76 dAov is better away ; 76 dAoy is the whole formed by (gor 
melov (cf. ro av, 625). The point made here is a fresh one (made 
more clearly in 24-6). Even if the assumption that man is an 
animal and is two-footed is true, what guarantee have we that 
man is just this complex, ‘two-footed animal’, i.e. that this is 
his essence ? 

23-4. aoudAdyiatos peév ody... cuAAoyiobFvar. The process 
of division is liable not only to assume that the subject has 
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attributes that it cannot be proved to have, but also to assume 
that it has attributes that it could be proved to have. 

prev odv ‘nay rather’, introducing a stronger point against the 
method A. is criticizing than that introduced before. ‘The 
speaker objects to his own words, virtually carrying on a dialogue 
with himself’ (Denniston, The Greek Particles, 478). 

26. ph pevror . . . SnAodv, ‘the definitory formula may not 
succeed in showing what the thing is, or what it was to be the 
thing’; no real distinction is meant to be drawn between the two 
phrases. 

26-7. x ti xwAdet.. . ovcias; The process of division may (r) 
introduce attributes that are properties or accidents of the subject, 
not part of its essence. It may (2) fail to state the final differentia 
of the subject. Or (3) it may pass over an intermediate differentia. 
E.g. substance is divisible into animate and inanimate, and 
animate substance into rational and irrational. If then we define 
man as rational substance, we shall have omitted an intermediate 
differentia. 

30. airodpevov 1o mpdrov, ‘postulating the next differentia at 
each stage’. 

30-2. rodro 8 ...elvar. Waitz omits ef... éAdeier (as well 
as the second roéro 8’ dvayxaiov), on the ground that these words 
are a mere repetition of the previous sentence; but there seems 
to be just enough of novelty in the clause to make it not pointless. 
On the other hand, the repetition of toro 8 dvayxaioy is highly 
suspicious; it may so easily have arisen from the words having 
been first omitted, then inserted in the margin, and then drawn 
into the text at two different points. Besides, they would have 
to mean two quite different things. The first roéro 8 avayxaiov 
would mean ‘and this result is necessarily achieved’, the second 
‘and this condition must be fulfilled’. The second rtoéro & 
dvaykaiov might be saved if we read (with A and d) toéro 8 
dvayxatov dropoy 7dn elvat, ‘and the result so produced must 
necessarily be a formula needing no further differentiation’. But 
the balance of probability is in favour of the reading I have 
adopted. 

32. Gropov yap 75n Set elvar. The sense would not be seriously 
altered if we adopted B’s original reading «te. (for 78); but the 
idiomatic 78y is rather the more likely. drozov must be taken in 
a special sense. The correct definitory formula will not be indi- 
visible, unless the term to be defined happens to be an tnfima 
species; but it will be unsuitable for further division, since a 
further division would only yield too narrow a formula. 
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92°3-4. 6 S€ rolodTros . . . Gptopds. Bonitz’s conjecture of 

avMoyiapds for dpicpods (Arist. Stud. iv. 27) gives a good sense, but 

does not seem to be required, and has no support in the MS. 
evidence. 


CHAPTER 6 


Attempts to prove the definition of a term by assuming the definition 
either of definition or of the contrary term beg the question 


9276. Is it possible to demonstrate the definition on the basis 
of an hypothesis, assuming that the definition is the complex 
composed of the elements in the essence and peculiar to the 
subject, and going on to say ‘these are the only elements in 
the essence, and the complex composed by them is peculiar to 
the subject’? For then it seems to follow that this is the essence 
of the subject. 

g- No; for (1) here again the essence has been assumed, since 
proof must be through a middle term. (2) As we do not in a 
syllogism assume as a premiss the definition of syllogism (since 
the premisses must be related as whole and part), so the definition 
of definition must not be assumed in the syllogism which is to 
prove a definition. These assumptions must lie outside the pre- 
misses. To anyone who doubts whether we have effected a 
syllogism we must say ‘yes, that is what a syllogism is’; and to 
anyone who says we have not proved a definition we must say 
‘yes; that is what definition meant’. Hence we must have 
already syllogized without including in our premisses a definition 
of syllogism or of definition. 

zo. Again, suppose that one reasons from a hypothesis. E.g. 
‘To be evil is to be divisible; for a thing to be contrary is to be 
contrary toits contrary ; good is contrary to evil, and the indivisible 
tothe divisible. Therefore to be good is to be indivisible.’ Here too 
one assumes the essence in trying to prove it. ‘But not the same 
essence’, you say. Granted, but that does not remove the objec- 
tion. No doubt in demonstration, too, we assume one thing to 
be predicable of another thing, but the term we assume to be true 
of the minor is not the major, nor identical in definition and 
correlative to it. 

27. Both to one who tries to prove a definition by division and 
to one who reasons in the way just described, we put the same 
difficulty : Why should man be ‘two-footed terrestrial animal’ and 
not animal avd terrestrial and two-footed? The premisses do not 
show that the formula is a unity ; the characteristics might simply 
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belong to the same subject just as the same man may be musical 
and grammatical. 


92*6-9. "AAA’ dpa... éxeivy. In this proposed proof of a 
definition the assumption is first laid down, as a major premiss, 
that the definition of a given subject must (1) be composed of 
the elements in its essence, and (2) be peculiar to the subject. 
It is then stated, as a minor premiss, that (1) such-and-such 
characteristics alone are elements in the essence, and (2) the whole 
so constituted is peculiar to the subject. Then it is inferred that 
the whole in question is the definition of the subject. (The method 
of proof is that which A. himself puts forward in Top. 1537-22 
as the method of proving a definition ; and that which he criticizes 
in 420-33 is that which he puts forward in 153%24-24; Maier 
(2 b. 78 n. 3) infers that the present chapter must be later than 
that part of the Topics. This is very likely true, but Cherniss 
(Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and the Academy, i. 34 n. 28) shows 
that the inference is unsound; the Topics puts these methods 
forward not as methods of demonstrating a definition, but as 
dialectical arguments by which an opponent may be induced 
to accept one.) 

This analysis shows that Pacius is right in reading (ov after 
éorw in *8. Cf. the application of téos to the definition in 91415, 
Top. 1o1>19-23, 140°33-4. 

9-19. 7 waAw ... 7. On this proposed proof A. makes two 
criticisms: (1) (#9-10) that the proof really begs the question that 
the proposed complex of elements is the definition of the subject, 
whereas it ought to prove this by a middle term. It begs the 
question in the minor premiss; for if ‘definition’ just means 
‘formula composed of elements in the essence, and peculiar to 
the subject’ (which is what the major premiss says), then when 
we say in the minor premiss ‘ABC is the formula composed of 
elements in the essence of the subject and peculiar to it’, we are 
begging the question that ABC is the definition of the subject. 
(2) (411-19) that just as the definition of syllogism is not the major 
premiss of any particular syllogism, the definition of definition 
should not be made the major premiss of any syllogism aimed at 
establishing a definition. He is making a similar point to that 
which he makes when he insists that neither of the most general 
axioms—the laws of contradiction and of excluded middle— 
which are presupposed by all syllogisms, should be made the 
major premiss of any particular syllogism (77210~12, 8836-53). 
He is drawing in fact the very important distinction between 
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premisses from which we reason and principles according to 
which we reason. 

g. wadAw, because A. has made the same point in chs. 4 and 5 
passim. 

II~1g. Er Gomep ... 11. The premisses of a syllogism should 
be related as whole and part, i.e. (in the first figure, the only 
perfect figure) the major premiss should state a rule and the 
minor premiss bring a particular type of case under this rule, the 
subject of the major premiss being also the predicate of the minor. 
But if the major premiss states the general nature of syllogism 
and the minor states particular facts, the minor is not related 
to the major as part to whole, since it has no common term with 
it. The facts on which the conclusion is based will be all contained 
in the minor premiss, and the major will be otiose. The true 
place of the definition of syllogism is not among the premisses 
of a particular syllogism, nor that of the definition of definition 
among the premisses by which a particular definition is proved 
(if it can be proved) ; but when we have syllogized and someone 
doubts whether we have, we may say ‘yes; that is what a syllo- 
gism is’, and when we have proved a definition, and this is 
challenged, we may say ‘yes; that is what definition is’—but we 
must first have syllogized, or (in particular) proved our definition, 
before we appeal to the definition of syllogism or of definition. 

14-16. kai mpds Tov apgioByTodvTa ... cuAAoytopds. Bonitz 
(Artist. Stud. iv. 29) points out that, with the received punctuation 
(e¢ cvAdcAdytorat 7 47) TOOTO, arravrav), robro is not in its idiomatic 
position. 

18. 7) 16 ti fv elvar. The argument requires the reading 7d, 
not ro#, and this is confirmed by T. 47. 17-19, P. 356. 4-6, E. 85. 11. 

20-7. Kav é& UroBécews . . . dvtiotpeper. The use of the 
rémos amd Tob éevartiov is discussed in Top. 153°26-24. It was one 
of the grounds on which Eudoxus based his identification of 
the good with pleasure (Eth. Nic. 1172618-20). The description of 
evil as divisible and of good as indivisible, also, is Academic; 
it was one of Speusippus’ grounds for denying that pleasure is 
good. He described the good as icov, and pleasure (and pain) as 
pet{ov Kat eAarrov (Eth. Nic. 1173715-17 Aéyovar S€ 76 pév ayalov 
wpicba tHv Sé€ ndovav ddproroy elvar ore Séxerat TO pGAXOv Kal 7d 
Hrrov, 1153>4-6 ws yap Lievoummos eAvev, od aupPaiver 7 Adats, 
wamep To petlov TH eAdtrovu Kai TH tow evavriov- od yap av gaty 
Orrep Kaxov tt elvar rHY HdSovyv), and identified the tcov with the 
adiaiperov (daxioTov yap det Kai évoeidés 7d tcov, frag. 4. 53, ed. 
Lang), and the ddpiorov (i.e. the peifov xai éAarrov) with the 
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imperfect (Met. 109213). On this whole question cf. Cherniss, 
Ar.’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, i. 36-8. 

2x. 7d § évavtiw .. . elvat, ‘and to be one of two contraries 
is to be the contrary of the other’. Bonitz’s emendations (Aris¢. 
Stud. i. 8 n. 2, iv. 23-4) are required by the argument. 

24-7. kai yap ... dvrorpeder, ‘for here too (cf. 29 n.) he 
assumes the definition in his proof; but he assumes it in order to 
prove the definition. You say ‘‘Yes, but a different definition”. 
I reply, ‘Granted, but that does not remove the objection, for 
in demonstration also one assumes indeed that this is true of 
that, but the term one assumes to be true of the minor term is 
not the very term one is proving to be true of it, nor a term which 
has the same definition as this, i.e. which is correlative with it’’.’ 

In *25 Bekker and Waitz have érepov pévror €orw, but the 
proper punctuation is already found in Pacius. éorw is the 
idiomatic way of saying ‘granted’; cf. Top. 176723 droxpiréov 8° 
ert ev TOV Soxovvrwy 76 ‘€oTw’ A€yorra. 

The point of A.’s answer comes in xai (sc. xai 6 ; for the grammar 
cf. H.A 494717, Part. An. 694°7, Met. 99074, Pol. 1317%4) avr- 
otpéger. Good and evil are correlative, and in assuming the 
definition of evil one is really assuming the definition of good. 

29-33. ™Tpos Gphorépous .. . ypappatixds. A.’s charge is that 
the processes of definition he is attacking, though they can build 
up a complex of attributes each of which is true of the subject, 
cannot show that these form a real unity which is the very 
essence of the subject; the complex may be only a series of 
accidentally associated attributes (as ‘grammatical’ and ‘musical’ 
are when both are found in a single man). The difficulty is that 
which A. points out at length in Met. Z. 12 and attempts to solve 
in H. 6 by arguing that the genus is the potentiality of which the 
species are the actualizations. It is clear how the difficulty 
applies to definition by division; it is not so clear how it applies 
to definitions by hypothesis such as have been considered in 
420-7. But the answer becomes clear if we look at Top. 153723- 
b24, where A. describes a method of discovering the genus and the 
successive differentiae of a term by studying those of its contrary. 

30. (dov weLov .. . Sirouv. T. 47. 9, P. 357. 24, and E. 87. 34 
preserve the proper order CGov melov 8irovrv—working from 
general to particular (cf. Top. 103427, 133°3, 58). In the final 
clause again, where the MSS. read f@ov xai mefév, and Bonitz 
(Arist. Stud. iv. 32-3) reads C@ov Simouv xai welov, P. 357. 22 and 
E. 88. 1 seem to have the proper reading (Gov Kai weldv xal 
Sizrour. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Neither definition and syllogism nor their objects are the same; 
definition proves nothing; knowledge of essence cannot be got etther 
by definition or by demonstration 


92°34. How then is one who defines to show the essence? (1) 
He will not prove it as following from admitted facts (for that 
would be demonstration), nor as one proves a general conclusion 
by induction from particulars; for induction proves a connexion 
or disconnexion of subject and attribute, not a definition. What 
way is left? Obviously he will not prove the definition by appeal 
to sense-perception. 

bg. (2) How can he prove the essence? He who knows what 
a thing is must know that it is; for no one knows what that which 
is not is (one may know what a phrase, or a word like ‘goat-deer’, 
means, but one cannot know what a goat-deer is). But (a) if he 
is to prove what a thing is and that it is, how can he do so by 
the same argument? For definition proves one thing, and so does 
demonstration ; but what man is and that man is are two things. 

1z. (6) We maintain that any connexion of a subject with an 
attribute must be proved by demonstration, unless the attribute 
is the essence of the subject ; and to be is not the essence of any- 
thing, being not being a genus. Therefore it must be demonstra- 
tion that shows that a thing is. The sciences actually do this; the 
geometer assumes what triangle means, but proves that it exists. 
What then will the person who defines be showing, except what 
the triangle is? Then while knowing by definition what it is, he 
will not know that it is; which is impossible. 

1g. (c) It is clear, if we consider the methods of definition now 
in use, that those who define do not prove existence. Even if 
there is a line equidistant from the centre, why does that which has 
been thus defined exist? and why is this the circle? One might 
just as well call it the definition of mountain-copper. For 
definitions do not show either that the thing mentioned in the 
definitory formula can exist, or that it is that of which they claim 
to be definitions ; it is always possible to ask why. 

26. If then definition must be either of what a thing is or of 
what a word means, and if it is not the former, it must be simply 
a phrase meaning the same as a word. But that is paradoxical ; 
for (a) there would then be definitions of things that are not 
essences nor even realities; (b) all phrases would be definitions ; 
for to any phrase you could assign a name; we should all be 
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talking definitions, and the Iliad would be a definition; (c) no 
demonstration can prove that this word means this ; and therefore 
definitions cannot show this. 

35. Thus (1) definition and syllogism are not the same; (2) 
their objects are not the same; (3) definition proves nothing; 
(4) essence cannot be known either by definition or by demons- 
tration. 


This is a dialectical chapter, written by A. apparently to clear 
his own mind on a question the answer to which was not yet clear 
to him. The chapter begins with various arguments to show that 
a definition cannot be proved. (1) (92#35-63) A person aiming at 
establishing a definition uses neither deduction nor induction, 
which A. here as elsewhere (An. Pr. 6813-14, E.N. 1139526-8) 
takes to be the only methods of proof. (z) One who knows what 
a thing is must know that it exists. But (a) (4-11) definition 
has a single task, and it is its business to show what things are, 
and therefore not its business to show that things exist. (6) 
(12-18) To show that things exist is the business of demonstra- 
tion, and therefore not of definition. (c) (619-25) It can be seen 
by an induction from the modes of definition actually in use that 
they do not prove the existence of anything corresponding to 
the definitory formula, nor that the latter is identical with the 
thing to be defined. 

Concluding from these arguments that definition cannot prove 
the existence of anything, A. now infers (626-34) that it must 
simply declare the meaning of a word, and points out that this 
interpretation of it is equally open to objection. Finally, he sums 
up the results of his consideration of definition up to this point. 


9235-6 ovre dpicpos . . . dpiopds refers to ch. 3, 37-8 mpds dé 
Tovros .. . yva@vat to chs. 4-7. 

g2>7. tpayéAados, cf. An. Pr. 49223 n. 

8g. addAAa phy. . . Seiger; Waitz reads aAda py ef Sele ri 


€ort, Kai 671 €oTt; Kai TAs TH adTG Adyw Seif; His wy is a mis- 
print. In reading «ai mas he is following the strongest MS. 
tradition. This reading involves him in putting a comma before 
«al ért €or. and in treating this as a question. But in the absence 
of dpa it is difficult to treat it as a question ; and Bekker’s reading, 
which I have followed, has very fair evidence behind it. 

12-15. Efra cai... orv. The sense requires us to read o vt 
€or, not drt €or. ‘Everything that a thing is (i.e. its possession 
of all the attributes it has) except its essence is shown by demon- 
stration. Now existence is not the essence of anything (being 
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not being a genus). Therefore there must be demonstration that 
a thing exists.’ For ov yap yévos ro ov cf. Met. 99822-7. 

16. Sri 8 Eom, Seikvuowv. Mure remarks that ‘triangle is for 
the geometer naturally a subject and not an attribute; and in 
that case ért 8’ éort should mean not “that it exists’, but ‘‘that 
it has some attribute’, e.g. equality to two right angles. It is 
tempting to read eovi ri.’ But that would destroy A.’s argument, 
which is about existential propositions and is to the effect that 
since it is the business of demonstration to prove existence, it 
cannot be the business of definition to do so. A.’s present way 
of speaking of tptywvov as one of the attributes whose existence 
geometry proves, not one of the subjects whose existence it 
assumes, agrees with what he says in 71414 and what his language 
suggests in 76435 and in 9331-2. 

17. ti ov... tpiywvov; The vulgate reading ri ody deifer 6 
opilopevos Ti €oTw; 7) TO Tplywvov; gives no good sense. P. 361. 
18-20 6 yodv dpildpevos Kai tov dptopdy drrodiSovs ti dpa deter; 7 
mdvtws maplornot ti éore tplywvov KaOd tpiywrov, E. 98. 13-14 
6 oby dpiajids Serxvds TO Tpiywvov Ti Aowrov Sei~er 7 Ti €att; and An. 
559. 24-5 Tt ody Seixvucw 6 dpildpevos Kai To Ti eatw dmodidous 
Twos; 7} TO TL €oTw éxetvo 6 opiterar; point to the reading I have 
adopted. ri... 7 = ri GMo 7, cf. Pl. Cri. 53e and Kithner, 
Gr. Gramm. il. 2. 304 Nn. 4. 

zi. aAAa S14 ti Eots rd SproBEv; It is necessary to accent ort, 
if this clause is to mean anything different from that which 
immediately follows. The first clause answers to 623-4 ore .. 
dpou, the second to 24 ore . . . dptopoi. 

24. GAA’ dei eEeors Aye 7d Sia ri, as in >21 or in 9137-9. 

28-9. mp&rov pev yap ... etn. odordy cannot here mean ‘sub- 
stances’, for there would be nothing paradoxical in saying that 
things that are not substances can be defined. It must mean 
‘definable essences’. 

32-3. Er. odSepia ... av. The best supported reading omits 
dnodetées. But the ellipse seems impossible here; dmddekts or 
emarjun is needed to balance épropoi (634). The reading of d 
awrobekis elev dv points to the original reading having been 
drrddetkis dodeiEerev dv. In most of the MSS. dddecéts disappeared 
by haplography, and in some emeoryjun was inserted to take its 
place. 

34. 008’ of Spicpot .. . wpooSnAodow, “and so, by analogy, 
definitions do not, in addition to telling us the nature of a thing, 
prove that a word means so-and-so’. 
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The essence of a thing that has a cause distinct from itself cannot be 
demonstrated, but can become known by the help of demonstration 


93°1. We must reconsider the questions what definition is and 
whether there can be demonstration and definition of the essence. 
To know what a thing is, is to know the cause of its being; the 
reason is that there is a cause, either identical with the thing or 
different from it, and if different, either demonstrable or indemon- 
strable ; so if it is different and demonstrable, it must be a middle 
term and the proof must be in the first figure, since its conclusion 
is to be universal and affirmative. 

g. One way of using a first-figure syllogism is the previously 
criticized method, which amounts to proving one definition by 
means of another; for the middle term to establish an essential 
predicate must be an essential predicate, and the middle term 
to establish an attribute peculiar to the subject must be another 
such attribute. Thus the definer will prove one, and will not prove 
another, of the definitions of the same subject. 

14. That method is not demonstration; it is dialectical 
syllogism. But let us see how demonstration can be used. As we 
cannot know the reason for a fact before we know the fact, we 
cannot know what a thing is before knowing that it is. That a thing 
is, we know sometimes Per accidens, sometimes by knowing part of 
its nature—e.g. that eclipse is a deprivation of light. When our 
knowledge of existence is accidental, it is not real knowledge and 
does not help us towards knowing what the thing is. But where 
we have part of the thing’s nature we proceed as follows: Let 
eclipse be A, the moon C, interposition of the earth B. To ask 
whether the moon suffers eclipse is to ask whether B exists, and 
this is the same as to ask whether there is an explanation of A; 
if an explanation exists, we say A exists. 

35. When we have got down to immediate premisses, we know 
both the fact (that A belongs to C) and the reason; otherwise 
we know the fact but not the reason. If B’ is the attribute of 
producing no shadow when nothing obviously intervenes, then 
if B’ belongs to C, and A to B’, we know that the moon suffers 
eclipse but not why, and that eclipse exists but not what it is. 
The question why is the question what B, the real reason for 
A, is—whether it is interposition or something else; and this 
real reason is the definition of the major term—eclipse is blocking 
by the earth. 

by. Or again, what is thunder? The extinction of fire in a 
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cloud. Why does it thunder? Because the fire is quenched in 
the cloud. IfC is cloud, A thunder, B extinction of fire, B belongs 
to C and A to B, and B is the definition of A. If there is a further 
middle term explaining B, that will be one of the remaining 
definitions of thunder. 

15. Thus there is no syllogism or demonstration proving the 
essence, yet the essence of a thing, provided the thing has a cause 
other than itself, becomes clear by the help of syllogism and 
demonstration. 


A. begins the chapter by intimating (931-3) that he has reached 
the end of the dzopia: which have occupied chs. 3-7, and that he 
is going to sift what is sound from what is unsound in the argu- 
ments he has put forward, and to give a positive account of what 
definition is, and try to show whether there is any way in which 
essence can be demonstrated and defined. The clue he offers is 
a reminder of what he has already said in 9014-23, that to know 
what a thing is, is the same as knowing why it is (93*3-4). The 
cause of a thing’s being may be either identical with or different 
from it (*5-6). This is no doubt a reference to the distinction 
between substance, on the one hand, and properties and events 
on the other. A substance is the cause of its own being, and there 
is no room for demonstration here ; you just apprehend its nature 
directly or fail to do so (cf. 9321-5, 9429-10). But a property or 
an event has an afroy other than itself. There are two types of 
case which A. does not here distinguish. There are permanent 
properties which have a ground (not a cause) in more fundamental 
attributes of their subjects (as with geometrical properties, 33-5). 
And there are events which have a cause in other events that 
happen to their subjects (as with eclipse, 63-7, or thunder, b7-12). 
Further (4) some events, while they have causes, cannot be 
demonstrated to follow from their causes; A. is no doubt referring 
to 7a evdeydpeva dAAws exe, of which we at least cannot ascertain 
what the causes are. But (*6-9) where a thing has a cause other 
than itself and proof is possible, the cause must occur as the 
middle term, and (since what is being proved is a universal 
connexion of a certain subject and a certain aftribute) the proof 
must be in the first figure. 

One attempt to reach definition by an argument in the first 
figure is that which A. has recently criticized (6 viv e€nracpevos, 
*10), viz. the attempt (discussed in 9114-11) to make a syllogism 
with a definition as its conclusion. In such a syllogism the middle 
term must necessarily be both essential and peculiar to the subject 
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(9311-12, cf. 91415-16), and therefore the minor premiss must 
itself be a definition of the subject, so that the definer proves one 
and does not prove another of the definitions of the subject 
(93212-13), in fact proves one by means of another (as A. has 
already pointed out in 91425-32, 69-11). Such an attempt cannot 
be a demonstration (93214--15, cf. gr>10). It is only a dialectical 
inference of the essence (93415). It is this because, while syllogisti- 
cally correct, it is, as A. maintains (91431-2, 36-7, *9-11), a petitio 
principi1. In attempting to prove a statement saying what the 
essence of the subject is, it uses a premiss which already claims 
to say this. 

A. now begins (93415) to show how demonstration may be used 
to reach a definition. He takes up the hint given in 23-4, that to 
know what a thing—i.e. a property or an event (for he has in 
effect, in #5-9, limited his present problem to this)—is, is to 
know why it is. Just as we cannot know why a thing is the case 
without knowing that it is the case, we cannot know what a 
thing is without knowing that it is (@16-20). In fact, when we 
are dealing not with a substance but with a property or event, 
whose esse is tnesse in subjecto, to discover its existence is the 
same thing as discovering the fact that it belongs or happens 
to some subject, and to discover its essence is the same thing 
as to discover why it belongs to that subject. Now when a fact 
is discovered by direct observation or by inference from a mere 
symptom or concomitant, it is known before the reason for it is 
known ; but sometimes a fact is discovered to exist only because, 
and therefore precisely when, the reason for it is discovered to 
exist; what never happens is that we should know why a fact 
exists before knowing that it exists (416-20). 

Our knowledge that a thing exists may (1) be accidental (21), 
Le. we may have no direct knowledge of its existence, but have 
inferred it to exist because we know something else to exist of 
which we believe it to be a concomitant. Or (2) (421-4) it may be 
accompanied by some knowledge of the nature of the thing—of 
its genus (e.g. that eclipse is a loss of light) or of some other 
element in its essence. In case (1) our knowledge that it exists 
gets us nowhere towards knowing what is its essence; for in fact 
we do not really know that it exists (#24~7). 

It is difficult at first sight to see how we could infer the existence 
of something from that of something else without having some 
knowledge of the nature of that whose existence we infer; but it 
is possible to suggest one way in which it might happen. If we 
hear some one whom we trust say ‘that is a so-and-so’, we infer the 
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existence of a so-and-so but may have no notion of its nature. It 
is doubtful, however, whether A. saw the difficulty, and whether, 
if he had, he would have solved it in this way. 

A. tums (#27) to case (2), that in which we have some inkling 
of the nature of the thing in question, as well as knowledge that 
it exists, e.g. when we know that eclipse exists and is a loss of 
light. This sets us on the way to explanation of why the moon 
suffers eclipse. At this point A.’s account takes a curious tum. 
He represents the question whether the moon suffers eclipse as 
being solved not, as we might expect, by direct observation or 
by inference from a symptom, but by asking and answering the 
question whether interposition of the earth between the sun and 
the moon—which would (if the moon has no light of its own) both 
prove and explain the existence of lunar eclipse—exists. He takes 
in fact the case previously (in #17-18) treated as exceptional, that 
in which the fact and the reason are discovered together. He adds 
that we really know the reason only when we have inferred the 
existence of the fact in question through a series of immediate 
premisses (#35~6) ; i.e. (if N be the fact to be explained) through 
a series of premisses of the form ‘A (a directly observed fact) 
directly causes B, B directly causes C ... M directly causes N’. 

But, as though he realized that this is unlikely to happen, he 
turns to the more usual case, in which our premisses are not 
immediate. We may reason thus: ‘Failure to produce a shadow, 
though there is nothing between us and the moon to account for 
this, presupposes eclipse, The moon suffers such failure, Therefore 
the moon must be suffering eclipse’. Here our minor premiss is 
not immediate, since the moon in fact fails to produce a shadow 
only because it is eclipsed; and we have discovered the eclipse 
of the moon without explaining it (236-53). Having discovered 
it so, we then turn to ask which of a variety of causes which might 
explain it exists, and we are satisfied only when we have answered 
this question. Thus the normal order of events is this: we begin 
by knowing that there is such a thing as eclipse, and that this 
means some sort of loss of light. We first ask if there is any 
evidence that the moon suffers eclipse and find that there is, viz. 
the moon’s inability to produce a shadow, at a time when there 
are no clouds between us and it. Later we find that there is an 
explanation of lunar eclipse, viz. the earth’s coming between the 
moon and the sun. 

The conclusion that A. draws (615-20) is that while there is no 
syllogism with a definition as its conclusion (the conclusion drawn 
being not that eclipse is so-and-so but that the moon suffers 
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eclipse), yet a regrouping of the contents of the syllogism yields 
the definition ‘lunar eclipse is loss of light by the moon in con- 
sequence of the earth’s interposition between it and the sun’. 

9376. kav § GAAo, 4 aroSenrov 7 avaroSerov. This does 
not mean that the cause may, or may not, be demonstrated, in 
the sense of occurring in the conclusion of a demonstration. What 
A. means is that the cause may, or may not, be one from which 
the property to be defined may be proved to follow. 

g-16. els péev 54 tpdros ... dpxfs. Pacius takes the rpdzos 
referred to to be that which A. expounds briefly in 43-9 and fully 
in *16-614. But this interpretation will not do. A. would not 
admit that the syllogism he contemplates in 63-5 (‘That which is 
blocked from the sun by the earth’s interposition loses its light, 
The moon is so blocked, Therefore the moon loses its light’) is 
not a demonstration but a dialectical syllogism (#14-15). Pacius 
has to interpret A.’s words by saying that while it is a demonstra- 
tion as proving that the moon suffers eclipse, it is a dialectical 
argument if considered as proving the definition of eclipse. But 
A. in fact offers no syllogism proving that ‘eclipse is so-and-so’ ; 
the moon is the only minor term he contemplates. 

Again, the brief mention of a method in *3-9 by no means 
amounts to an e&€raats (10) of it. The parallels I have pointed out 
above (pp. 629-30) show that 91414-6r1 is the passage referred to. 
Pacius has been misled, not unnaturally, by supposing vév to refer 
to what immediately precedes. But it need not do this; cf. Plato 
Rep. 414 b, referring to 382 a, 389 b, and 611 b referring to 435 b ff. 

Pacius interprets 6v 5€ tpdzov evddyerar (415) to mean ‘how the 
dialectical syllogism can be constructed’ ; on our interpretation it 
means ‘how demonstration can be used to aid us in getting a 
definition’. 

10. 7d & GAAou tou ti gore SerxvdoG8ar. The meaning is made 
much clearer by reading tov for the MS. reading 7é, and the 
corruption is one which was very likely to occur. 

24. kai puxny, Ott alto até Kivodv, a reference to Plato’s 
doctrine in Phaedr. 245 c-246 a, Laws 895 e-896 a; cf. 91#37-5r. 

34. 100 txew Suo dpGas, i.e. of the triangle’s having angles 
equal to two right angles. 

br2. wal €ort ye... Gxpou. ye lends emphasis: ‘and B is, you 
see, a definition of the major term A’. 

20. év tots Stavopypacw. Ch. z showed that definition of 
something that has a cause distinct from itself is not possible 
without demonstration, ch. 3 that a definition cannot itself be 
demonstrated. 
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CHAPTER 9 


What essences can and what cannot be made known by demonstration 


93°21. Some things have a cause other than themselves; 
others have not. Therefore of essences some are immediate and 
are first principles, and both their existence and their definition 
must be assumed or made known in some other way, as the 
mathematician does with the unit. Of those which have a middle 
term, a cause of their being which is distinct from their own 
nature, we may make the essence plain by a demonstration, 
though we do not demonstrate it. 


g3z>2r. “Eon S¢... €otsv. By the things that have a cause 
other than themselves A. means, broadly speaking, properties 
and accidents; by those that have not, substances, the cause of 
whose being lies simply in their form. But it is to be noted that 
he reckons with the latter certain entities which are not sub- 
stances but exist only as attributes of subjects, viz. those which 
a particular science considers as if they had independent existence, 
and treats as its own subjects, e.g. the unit (25). 7a yap padjpara 
epi edn eotiv: od yap Kal? broKxeypevou Twos’ €i yap Kab” dTroKetpévou 
Twos TA yewpeTpiKa eat, GAN’ ody F ye Kab” brroxetpevou (7997-10). 

23-4. @ wai evar... wotfjoar. Of dpyai generally A. says in 
E.N. 1098>3 ai pév énaywyh Gewpotvrac (where experience of more 
than one instance is needed before we seize the general principle), 
ai 8° aicOyce. (where the perception of a single instance is enough 
to reveal the general principle), ai 8 €Otopp ret (where the dpyai 
are moral principles), xai dAAa 8 dAAws. But we can be rather 
more definite. The existence of substances, A. would say, is dis- 
covered by perception; that of the quasi-substances mentioned 
in the last note by abstraction from the data of perception. The 
definitions of substances and quasi-substances are discovered by 
the method described in ch. 13 (here alluded to in the words dAAov 
tpénov davepa movjoat), Which is not demonstration but requires 
a direct intuition of the genus the subject belongs to and of the 
successive differentiae involved in its nature. Both kinds of dpyaié 
—the stzofécers (assumptions of existence) and the dpicpot (for 
the distinction cf. 72#18-24)—-should then be laid down as assump- 
tions (tobdobat Sez). 

25-7. tov 8 éxovtwyv péoov ... adroSemvivras. ro ri €ore must 
be ‘understood’ as the object of 8Adcat. Kai dv... odaias is 
explanatory of rév é€xyovrwy péoov. worep etzopev refers to ch. 8. 
Waitz’s 8’ (instead of 8’) is a misprint. 
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CHAPTER 10 


The types of definition 


93°29. (1) One kind of definition is an account of what a word 
or phrase means. When we know a thing answering to this exists, 
we inquire why it exists; but it is difficult to get the reason for the 
existence of things we do not know to exist, or know only per 
accidens to exist. (Unless an account is one merely by being 
linked together—as the J/iad is—it must be one by predicating 
one thing of another in a way which is not merely accidental.) 

38. (2) A second kind of definition makes known why a thing 
exists. (1) points out but does not prove; (2) isa sort of demonstra- 
tion of the essence, differing from demonstration in the arrange- 
ment of the terms. When we are saying why it thunders we say 
‘it thunders because the fire is being quenched in the clouds’; 
when we are defining thunder we say ‘the sound of fire being 
quenched in clouds’. (There is of course also a definition of thunder 
as ‘noise in clouds’, which is the conclusion of the demonstration 
of the essence.) 

949. (3) The definition of unmediable terms is an indemon- 
strable statement of their essence. 

11. Thus definition may be ((3) above) an indemonstrable 
account of essence, ((2) above)—-a syllogism of essence, differing 
in grammatical form from demonstration, or ((1) above) the con- 
clusion of a demonstration of essence. It is now clear {a) in what 
sense there is demonstration of essence, (5) in the case of what 
terms this is possible, (c) in how many senses ‘definition’ is used, 
(d) in what sense it proves essence, (e) for what terms it is possible, 
(f) how it is related to demonstration, (g) in what sense there can 
be demonstration and definition of the same thing. 


The first two paragraphs of this chapter fall into four parts 
which seem at first sight to describe four kinds of definition— 
93°29-37, 38-9477, 9477-9, 9-10; and T. 51. 3-26 and P. 397. 23-8 
interpret the passage so. As against this we have A.’s definite 
statement in 94411-14 (and in 75>31-2) that there are just three 
kinds; P. attempts to get over this by saying that a nominal 
definition, such as is described in the first part of the chapter, is 
not a genuine definition. 

Let us for brevity’s sake refer to the supposed four kinds as the 
first, second, third, and fourth kind. In 9338-9 the second kind 
is distinguished from the first by the fact that it shows why the 
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thing defined exists; and this is just how the second kind is 
distinguished from the thivd—-the second says, for instance, 
‘thunder is a noise in clouds caused by the quenching of fire’, 
the third says simply ‘thunder is a noise in clouds’. In fact, 
there could be no better example of a nominal definition than this 
latter definition of thunder. In answer to this it might be said 
that while a nominal definition is identical in form with a defini- 
tion of the third kind, they differ in their significance, the one 
being a definition of the meaning of a word, without any implica- 
tion that a corresponding thing exists, the other a definition of 
the nature of a thing which we know to exist. But this, it seems, 
is not A.’s way of looking at the matter. In 72418-24 definition is 
distinguished from tad@eots as containing no implication of the 
existence of the definiendum; and in 76832-6 this distinction is 
again drawn. 

Further, A.’s statement that a definition of the first kind can 
originate a search for the cause of the definiendum (9332) is a 
recapitulation of what he has said in the previous chapter (21-7), 
and the definition of thunder which occurs in this chapter as an 
example of the third kind of definition (94#7-8) occurs in that 
chapter as an example of the kind of definition we start from in 
the search for the cause of the defintendum (93222-3). 

It seems clear, then, that the ‘third kind’ of definition is 
identical with the first. Further, it seems a mistake to say that 
A. ever recognizes nominal definition by that name. The mis- 
take starts from the supposition that in 9330 Adyos €repos dvo- 
patwdys is offered as an alternative to Adyos toi ti onpaiver ro 
dvopa. But why érepos? For if Adyos évoparaéns means nominal 
definition, that is just the same thing as Adyos ro ri onpaiver to 
dvopa. Besides, dvoyaradns means ‘of the nature of a name’, and 
a nominal definition is not in the least of the nature of a name. 
Adyos €Tepos dvoparwons is, we must conclude (and the form of 
the sentence is at least equally compatible with this interpreta- 
tion), alternative not to Adyos Tob Ti onpaiver Td Gvopa but to r6 
évouna, arid means ‘or another noun-like expression’. Definitions 
of such expressions (e.g. of evcia ypapyp7}, emimedos emopavera, 
dpBreta ywvia) are found at the beginning of Euclid, and were 
very likely found at the beginning of the Euclid of A.’s day, the 
Elements of Theudius. 

As we have seen in ch. 8, it is, according to A.’s doctrine, things 
that have no cause of their being, other than themselves, i.e. 
substances, that are the subjects of indemonstrable definition. 
Thus definitions. of the first kind are non-causal definitions of 
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attributes or events, those of the second kind causal definitions 
of the same. The sentence at 947-9 does not describe a third 
kind ; having referred to the causal definition of thunder (4s), A. 
reminds the reader that there can also be a non-causal definition 
of it. There are only three kinds, and the ‘fourth kind’ is really 
a third kind, definition of substances. The three reappear in 
reverse order in 94?11-14. 

93°31. ofov ti onpaive .. . tpiywvov. The vulgate reading 
ofov 76 zt onpaive. Ti €otw ff tpiywvov seems impossible. P.’s 
interpretation in 372. 17--18 ofov mapicrd Ti onpaiver 76 Gvopa Tob 
tptydvov Ka0o tpiywvov seems to show that he read olov ri oqpaiver 
tptywvov (OF Tplywvov F Tplywvov). ri éorw has come in through a 
copyist’s eye catching these words in the next line. 

Since the kind of definition described in the present passage 
and in 9427-9 1s distinguished from the definition of immediate 
terms (9429-10) (i.e. of the subjects of a science, whose definition 
is not arrived at by the help of a demonstration assigning a cause 
to them, but is simply assumed), tp/ywvov is evidently here thought 
of not as a subject of geometry but as a predicate which attaches 
to certain figures. A. more often treats it as a subject, a quasi- 
substance, but the treatment of it as an attribute is found else- 
where, in 71°14, 76433-6, and g2>15-16. 

32-3. xaderdv 8... gory, ‘it is difficult to advance from a 
non-causal to a causal definition, unless besides having the non- 
causal definition we know that the thing definitely exists’. 

34. elpnrat mrpotepov, 424-7. 

36. 6 pev cuvSeope, Borep F IAtas, cf. 92532. 

36-7. 6 Sé . . . cupPeBnxos. A definition is a genuine pre- 
dication, stating one predicate of one subject, and not doing so 
xaTa avppeByxos, i.e. not treating as grammatical subject what 
is the metaphysical predicate and vice versa (cf. 8x523-9, 83*1-23). 

9476-7. xai Si péev . .. dpiopds. As Mure remarks, ‘Demon- 
stration, like a line, is continuous because its premisses are parts 
which are conterminous (as linked by middle terms), and there 
is a movement from premisses to conclusion. Definition resembles 
rather the indivisible simplicity of a point’. 

g. T&v Gpéeowv. For the explanation cf. 9321-5. 

12. wrwoet, ‘in grammatical form’, another way of saying what 
A. expresses in #2 by 77 0éoe:, ‘in the arrangement of the terms’. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Each of four types of cause can function as middle term 


94°20. We think we know a fact when we know its cause. 
There are four causes—the essence, the conditions that necessitate 
a consequent, the efficient cause, the final cause; and in every 
case the cause can appear as middle term in a syllogism that 
explains the effect. 

24. For (1) the conditions that necessitate a consequent must 
be at least two, linked by a single middle term. We can exhibit 
the matter thus: Let A be right angle, B half of two right angles, 
C the angle in a semicircle. Then B is the cause of C’s being A ; 
for B= A, andC = B. B is identical with the essence of A, 
since it is what the definition of A points to. 

35. (2) The essence, too, has previously been shown to function 
as middle term. 

36. (3) Why were the Athenians made war on by the Medes? 
The efficient cause was that they had raided Sardis. Let A be 
war, B unprovoked raiding, C the Athenians. Then B belongs 
to C, and A to B. Thus the efficient cause, also, functions as 
middle term. 

8. (4) So too when the cause is a final cause. Why does a man 
walk? In order to be well. Why does a house exist? In order 
that one’s possessions may be safe. Health is the final cause of 
the one, safety of the other. Let walking after dinner be C, 
descent of food into the stomach B, health A. Then let B attach 
to C, and A to B; the reason why A, the final cause, attaches to 
C is B, which is as it were the definition of A. But why does B 
attach to C? Because A is definable as B. The matter will be 
clearer if we transpose the definitions. The order of becoming here 
is the opposite of the order in efficient causation ; there the middle 
term happens first, here the minor happens first, the final cause 
last. 

27. The same thing may exist for an end and as the result of 
necessity —e.g. the passage of light through a lantern; that which 
is fine-grained necessarily passes through pores that are wider 
than its grains, and also it happens in order to save us from 
stumbling. If things can be from both causes, can they also 
happen from both? Does it thunder both because when fire is 
quenched there must be a hissing noise and (if the Pythagoreans 
are right) as a means to alarming the inhabitants of Tartarus? 

34. There are many such cases, especially in natural processes 
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and products; for nature in one sense acts for an end, nature in 
another sense acts from necessity. Necessity itself is twofold; 
one operating according to natural impulse, the other contrary to 
it (e.g. both the upward and the downward movement of stones 
are necessary, in different senses). 

95°3- Of the products of thought, some (e.g. a house or a statue) 
never come into being by chance or of necessity, but only for 
an end; others (e.g. health or safety) may also result from chance. 
It is, properly speaking, in contingent affairs, when the course of 
events leading to the result’s being good is not due to chance, 
that things take place for an end—either by nature or by art. 
No chance event takes place for an end. 


This chapter is one of the most difficult in A.; its doctrine is 
unsatisfactory, and its form betrays clearly that it has not been 
carefully worked over by A. but is a series of jottings for further 
consideration. The connexion of the chapter with what precedes 
is plain enough. As early as ch. 2 he has said (9075) ovpBatver dpa 
ev drdaats tais Cyrijoect Cyreiv 7 ef €or péoov 7 Ti €oTt TO péoov. 
TO pev yap aittov 70 péoor, év adzaat 5€ tobTo Cnreirat, and in 
chs. 8 and ro he has shown that the scientific definition of any of 
the terms of a science except the primary subjects of the science 
is a causal definition; but he has not considered the different 
kinds of cause, and how each can play its part in detinition. He 
now sets himself to consider this question. In the first paragraph 
he sets himself to show that in the explanation of a result by any 
one of four types of cause, the cause plays the part of (‘is exhibited 
through’, 94223) the middle term. Three of the causes named in 
421-3 are familiar to students of A.—the formal, efficient, and 
final cause. The place usually occupied in his doctrine by the 
material cause is here occupied by ro trivwy évtwv avdyKn Toor’ 
elvat. This pretty clearly refers to the definition of syllogism as 
given in An. Pr. 24>18-20, and the reference to the syllogism is 
made explicit in 94224-7. He is clearly, then, referring to the 
relation of ground to consequent. The ground of the conclusion 
of a syllogism is the two premisses taken together, but in order to 
make his account of this sort of aivcoy fit into his general formula 
that the aizwov functions as middle term in the proof of that 
whose aizoy it is, he represents this atrrov as being the middle 
term—the middle term, we must understand, as related in a 
certain way to the major and in a certain way to the minor. 

In Phys. 195216-19 the premisses are described as being the 
e€ od or material cause of the conclusion, alongside of other more 
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typical examples of the material cause (ra pev ydp crotxeta ta 
ovAAaBadv Kai 7 DAn tev oKevacTaéy Kai TO Tip Kai Ta ToOLabTa TeV 
CwpdTwy Kai Ta pep TOU OAoU Kai ai brobécets TOU OUpTEpaopaTos), 
sc. as being a quasi-material which is reshaped in the conclusion ; 
cf. Met. 1013%17-21. Both T. and P. take A. to be referring in the 
present passage to the material cause, and to select the relation 
of premisses to conclusion simply as an example of the relation 
of material cause to effect. But even if the premisses may by 
a metaphor be said (as in Phys. 195*16-19) to be an example of 
the material cause, it is inconceivable that if A. had here meant 
the material cause in general, he should not have illustrated it 
by some literal example of the material cause. Besides, the 
material cause could not be described as 76 rivwy dvrwy avdyKn 
totr’ elvac. It does not necessitate that whose cause it is; it is 
only required to make this possible. Although in Phys. 195416-19 
A. includes the premisses of a syllogism as examples of the material 
cause, he corrects this in 200415-30 by pointing out that their 
relation to the conclusion is the converse of the relation of a 
material cause to that whose cause it is. The premisses necessitate 
and are not necessitated by the conclusion ; the material cause is 
necessitated by and does not necessitate that whose afrov it is. 
Nor could the material cause be described as identical with the 
formal catse (94234-5). It may be added that both the word 
vAn and the notion for which it stands are entirely absent from 
the Organon. It could hardly be otherwise; vAn is dyyworos Kab" 
adryv (Met. 10369); it does not occur as a term in any of our 
ordinary judgements (as apart from metaphysical judgements), 
and it is with judgements and the inferences that include them 
that logic is concerned. The term dzoxeipevoy, indeed, occurs in 
the Organon, but then it is used not as equivalent to vAy, but as 
standing either for an individual thing or for a whole class of 
individual things; the analysis of the individual thing into matter 
and form belongs not to logic but to physics (as A. understands 
physics) and to metaphysics, and it is in the Metaphysics and the 
physical works that the word vAy is at home. 

A., then, is not putting forward his usual four causes. It may be 
that this chapter belongs to an early stage at which he had not 
reached the doctrine of the four causes. Or it may be that, 
realizing that he could not work the material cause into his 
thesis that the cause is the middle term, he deliberately substi- 
tutes for it a type of atroy which will suit his thesis, namely, the 
ground of a conclusion as the aircov of the conclusion. Unlike 
efficient and final causation, in both of which there is temporal 
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difference between cause and effect (623-6), in this kind of necessi- 
tation there is no temporal succession; ground and consequent 
are eternal and simultaneous. And since mathematics is the 
region in which such necessitation is most clearly evident, A. 
naturally takes his example from that sphere (#28-34). 

The four causes here named, then, are formal cause, ground 
(rivwy Svrwy avayKn Tobr’ elva:), efficient cause, final cause. But 
A.’s discussion does not treat these as all mutually exclusive. 
He definitely says that the ground is the same as the formal 
cause (434-5). Further, he has already told us (in chs. 8, ro) that 
the middle term in a syllogism wkich at the same time proves 
and explains the existence of a consequence is an element in the 
definition of the consequence, i.e. in its formal cause (the general 
form of the definition of a consequential attribute being ‘A is 
a B caused in C by the presence of D’). It is not that the middle 
term in a demonstration is sometimes the formal cause of the 
major term, sometimes its ground, sometimes its efficient cause, 
sometimes its final cause. It is always its formal cause (or 
definition), or rather an element in its formal cause; but this 
element is in some cases an eternal ground of the consequent 
(viz. when the consequence is itself an eternal fact), in some cases 
an efficient or a final cause (when the consequence is an event) ; 
the doctrine is identical with that which is briefly stated in Met. 
1041427-30, pavepov Toivuy ote Cytet TO altwv: Totro 8’ e€ati To Tt 
Fv elvat, ds eimety AoyixGs, 6 én’ eview pév éott tivos Evexa, ofov 
tows én’ otkias 7 KAtvns, én’ eviwy Sé Ti exivnoe tp@Tov: alrioy yap 
kat tobro. Cf. ib. 1044936 ri 8° ws 76 elSos; 76 Ti Fy elvar. 718” ws 
od evexa; TO TéAOS. tows 5€ Tabra audw Td abré. In chs. 8 and 10 
(e.g. 9363-12, 38-9427) the doctrine was illustrated by cases in 
which the element-in-the-definition which serves as middle term 
of the corresponding demonstration was in fact an efficient cause. 
Lunar eclipse is defined as ‘loss of light by the moon owing to 
the interposition of the earth’, thunder as ‘noise in clouds due 
to the quenching of fire in them’. In this chapter A. attempts to 
show that in other cases the element-in-the-definition which serves 
as middle term of the corresponding demonstration is an eternal 
ground, and that in yet others it is a final cause. 

The case of the eternal ground is illustrated by the proof of the 
proposition that the angle in a semicircle is a right angle (#28—34). 
The proof A. has in mind is quite different from Euclid’s proof 
(El. iii. 31). It is only hinted at here, but is made clearer by Met. 
1051427 ev ytkuxAiw dpO7) KaBorov Sia ti; edv ioat tpets, 7 TE Bdors 
duo Kal 7) ex péoou emorabetoa dpb7, iddvrT. SHAov rH €xetvo (i.e. 
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Ort S00 dpfai 76 Tpiywvrov (1051424), that the angles of a triangle 
equal two right angles) efSé71. From O, the centre of the circle, 


a. 


N P 


OQ perpendicular to the diameter NP is drawn to meet the 
circumference, and NQ, PQ are joined. Then, NOQ and POQ 
being isosceles triangles, ZOQN = ONQ, and ZOQP = OPQ. 
Therefore OQN-+OQP (= NQP) = ONQ+OPQ, and therefore 
= half of the sum of the angles of NQP, i.e. of two right angles, 
and therefore = one right angle. (Then, using the theorem that 
angles in the same segment of a circle are equal (Euc. iii. 21), A. 
must have inferred that any angle in a semicircle is a right 
angle.) In this argument, NQP’s being the half of two right 
angles is the ground of its being one right angle, or rather the 
causa cognoscendi of this. (This is equally true of the proof inter- 
polated in the part of Euclid after iii. 3, and quoted in Heath, 
Mathematics in Aristotle, 72; but A. probably had in mind in the 
present passage the proof which he clearly uses in the Metaphysics.) 
But A.’s comment ‘this, the ground, is the same as the essence 
of the attribute demonstrated, because this is what its definition 
points to’ (234-5) is a puzzling statement. Reasoning by analogy 
(it would appear) from the fact that, e.g., thunder may fairly be 
defined as ‘noise in clouds due to the quenching of fire in them’, 
A. seems to contemplate some such definition of the rightness of 
the angle in a semicircle as ‘its being right in consequence of being 
the half of two right angles’; and for this little can be said. The 
analogy between the efficient cause of an event and the causa 
cognoscendi of an eternal consequent breaks down; the one can 
fairly be included in the definition of the event, the other cannot 
be included in the definition of the consequent. 

Two comments may be made on A.’s identification of the 
ground of a mathematical consequent with the definition of the 
consequent. (1) The definition of ‘right angle’ in Euclid (and 
probably in the earlier Elements known to A.) is: Grav ed@eia én’ 
evOetay orabeioa tas éfebts ywrias tcas aAArjAats roun, 6p87 Exarépa 
tay tawy ywruav éort (El. i, Def. 10). Thus the mght angle is 
defined as half of the sum of a certain pair of angles, and it is not 
unnatural that A. should have treated this as equivalent to 
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defining it as the half of two right angles. (2) While it is not 
defensible to define the rightness of the angle in a semicircle as 
its being right by being the half of two right angles, there is 
more to be said for a similar doctrine applied to a geometrical 
problem, instead of a geometrical theorem. The squaring of a 
rectangle can with some reason be defined as ‘the squaring of it 
by finding a mean proportional between the sides’ (De An. 
413%13-20). 

A. offers no separate proof that the formal cause of definition 
functions as middle term. He merely remarks (#35-6) that that 
has been shown before, i.e. in chs. 8 and ro, where he has shown 
that the cause of an attribute, which is used as middle term in 
an inference proving ¢hat and explaining why a subject has the 
attribute, is also an element in the full definition (i.e. in the formal 
cause) of the attribute. 

With regard to the efficient cause (36-68) A. makes no attempt 
to identify it with the formal cause, or part of it. He merely points 
out that where efficient causation is involved, the event, in con- 
sequence of whose happening to a subject another event happens 
to that subject, functions as middle term between that subject 
and the later event. The syllogism, in the instance he gives, 
would be: Those who have invaded the country of another people 
are made war on in return, The Athenians have invaded the 
country of the Medes, Therefore the Athenians are made war on 
by the Medes. 

With regard to the final cause (68-23) A. similarly argues that 
it too can function as the middle term of a syllogism explaining 
the event whose final cause it is. He begins by pointing out 
(8-12) that where a final cause is involved, the proper answer 
to the question ‘why?’ takes the form ‘in order that ...’. He 
implies that such an explanation can be put into syllogistic form, 
with the final cause as middle term ; but this is in fact impossible. 
If we are to keep the major and minor terms he seems to envisage 
in the example he takes, i.e. ‘given to walking after dinner’ and 
‘this man’, the best argument we can make out of this is: Those 
who wish to be healthy walk after dinner, This man wishes to be 
healthy, Therefore this man walks after dinner. And here it is 
not ‘health’ but ‘desirous of being healthy’ that is the middle 
term. If, on the other hand, we say ‘Walking after dinner pro- 
duces health, This man desires health, Therefore this man walks 
after dinner’, we abandon all attempt at syllogistic form. A. is 
in fact mistaken in his use of the notion of final cause. It is never 
the so-called final cause that is really operative, but the desire 
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of an object; and this desire operates as an efficient cause, being 
what corresponds, in the case of purposive action, to a mechanical 
or chemical cause in physical action. 

Up to this point A. has tried to show how an efficient cause may 
function as middle term (236-68) and how a final cause may do so 
(®8-12). He now (12-20) sets himself to show that an efficient 
cause and a final cause may as it were play into each other’s hands, 
by pointing out that between a purposive action (such as walking 
after dinner) and the ultimate result aimed at (e.g. health) there 
may intervene an event which as efficient cause serves to explain 
the occurrence of the ultimate result, and may in turn be teleo- 
logically explained by the result which is its final cause. He offers 
first the following quasi-syllogism: Health (A) attaches to the 
descent of food into the stomach (B), Descent of food into the 
stomach attaches to walking after dinner (C), Therefore health 
attaches to walking after dinner. A. can hardly be acquitted of 
failing to notice the ambiguity in the word éadpyew. In his 
ordinary formulation of syllogism it stands for the relation of 
predicate to subject, but here for that of effect to cause; and 
‘A is caused by B, B is caused by C, Therefore A is caused by C’, 
while it is a sound argument, is not a syllogism. 

A. adds (19-20) that here B is ‘as it were’ a definition of A, 
i.e. that just as lunar eclipse may be defined by means of its 
efficient cause as ‘failure of light in the moon owing to the inter- 
position of the earth’ (ch. 8), so health may be defined as ‘good 
condition of the body due to the descent of food into the stomach’. 
This is only ‘as it were’ a definition of health, since it states not 
the whole set of conditions on which health depends, but only 
the condition relating to the behaviour of food. 

‘But instead of asking why A attaches to C’ (A. continues in 
b20-3) ‘we may ask why B attaches to C; and the answer is 
“because that is what being in health is—being in a condition 
in which food descends into the stomach.”’ But we must transpose 
the definitions, and so everything will become plainer.’ It may 
seem surprising that A. should attempt to explain by reference to 
the health produced by food’s descent into the stomach (sc. and 
the digestion of it there) the sequence of the descent of food upon 
a walk after dinner—a sequence which seems to be sufficiently 
explained on the lines of efficient causation. And in particular, 
it is by no means easy to see what syllogism or quasi-syllogism 
he has in mind; the commentators are much puzzled by the 
passage and have not been very successful in dealing with it. We 
shall be helped towards understanding the passage if we take 
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note of the very strong teleological element in A.’s biology 
(especially in the De Partibus Animalium), and consider in parti- 
cular the following passages: Phys. 200415 €ort 5é 16 dvayKatoy ev 
Te Tois pabact Kai év tots Kata Pvow yryvopevots tpomov Tid 
TrapamAnaiws* énet yap 76 evo Toot éorty, avayKn TO Tpiywvwy Svo 
dpbais toas éyew- GAX’ odx eet TobTo, exetvo: GAN’ Et ye TobTO p47 
€orw, ovdé 7d e000 Ear. év Sé Tois yryvopevors Evexd Tov avaradw, 
el 10 TéAos Eorat 7 €or, Kai TO Eumpooerv Eotar 7H €orw: et 
5é pu}, Homep éxet pr) Svros Too cupmepdoparos 7 dpxi ovK Eorat, Kat 
evraiba 76 réXos Kai 76 od Evexa. Part. An. 63926 dvdyxn 5é 
tocavde ray vAny imdp£at, ef Eorat otxta H GAXo Tt TEAS: 
nal yevéoBat re ai xuwnBivat Set 708 prov, elra dhe, Kai TodTov 
37) Tov tpdmov efeSns péxpt Tod réAovs Kai od Evexa yiverat Exacrov 
nal €orw. wWoadrws S€ xal ev Tots ducer ywopevos. add’ 6 TpdmTos Tis 
amodelLews Kat rijs dvdyxns €repos, emi Te THs Powis Kai Tav 
Gewpntix@v émornpdv. % yap apx? Tots pév Td dv, Tots Se TO 
€odpevov: émel yap Todvoe cory 7 tyleta 7 6 avOpwros, avayKy 
768° elvat H yevécOar, GAN’ ovK émet 768” Eotw 7 yéyover, exeivo &€ 
dvdyxns €oTw 7 €orat. 

In the light of these passages we can see that A.’s meaning 
must be that instead of the quasi-syllogism (1) (couched in terms 
of efficient causation) ‘since descent of food into the stomach 
produces health, and walking after dinner produces such descent, 
walking after dinner produces health’ (611-20), we can have the 
quasi-syllogism (2) (couched in terms of final causation) ‘since 
health presupposes descent of food into the stomach, therefore 
if walking after dinner is to produce health it must produce 
such descent’. 

In d¢2 paraAapBdvew trois Adyous, Adyous might mean ‘reason- 
ings’, but the word has occurred in »r9 in the sense of definition, 
and it is better to take it so here. A.’s point is this: In the quasi- 
syllogism (1) above, we infer that walking after dinner produces 
health because it produces what is ‘as it were’ the definition of 
health. Now transpose the definition ; instead of defining health 
as a good condition of body caused by descent of food into the 
stomach, define descent of food into the stomach as movement 
of food necessitated as a precondition of health, and we shall see 
that in the quasi-syllogism (2) we are inferring that if walking 
after dinner is to produce that by reference to which descent of 
food into the stomach is defined (viz. health), it must produce 
descent of food into the stomach. 

The order of becoming in final causation, A. continues (23-6), 
is the opposite of that in efficient causation. In the latter the 
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middle term must come first ; in the former, C, the minor term, 
must come first, and the final cause last. Here the type of 
quasi-syllogism hinted at in 20-1 is correctly characterized. C, 
the minor term (walking after dinner), happens first ; A, the final 
cause and middle term (health), happens last; and B, the major 
term (descent of food into the stomach), happens between the 
two. But what does A. mean by saying that in efficient causation 
the middle term must come first? In the last syllogism used to 
illustrate efficient causation (in 618-20) not the middle term B 
(descent of food) but the minor term C (walking after dinner) 
happens first. A. is now thinking not of that syllogism but of 
the main syllogism used to illustrate efficient causation (in 
#36-58). There the minor term (the Athenians) was not an event 
but a set of substances; A. therefore does not bring it into the 
time reckoning, and in saying that the middle term happens first 
means only that it happens before the major term. 

A. has incidentally given an example of something that 
happens both with a view to an end and as a result of necessity, 
viz. the descent of food into the stomach, which is produced by 
walking after dinner and is a means adopted by nature for the 
production of health. He now (627-9583) points out in general 
terms the possibility of such double causation of a single event. 
He illustrates this (1) by the passage of light through the pores 
of a lantern. This may occur both because a fine-grained sub- 
stance (light) must be capable of passing through pores which 
are wider than its grains (A. adopts, as good enough in a mere 
illustration of a general principle, Gorgias’ theory, which is not 
his own, of the propagation of light (cf. 88¢14-16 n.)), and because 
nature desires to provide a means that will save us from stumbling 
in the dark. A. illustrates the situation (2) by the case of thunder. 
This may occur both because the quenching of fire is bound to 
produce noise and—A. again uses for illustrative purposes a view 
he does not believe in—to terrorize the inhabitants of Tartarus. 

Such double causation is to be found particularly in the case 
of combinations that nature brings into existence from time to 
time or has permanently established (rots xara dvow ovyora- 
pévois Kat cvveotrdow, 635). Natural causation is probably meant 
to be distinguished from mathematical necessitation, which never 
has purpose associated with it, and from the purposive action of 
men, which is never necessitated. A study of various passages 
in the De Partibus Animalium (6582-7, 66322-664*11, 679225-30) 
shows that A. considers the necessary causation to be the primary 
causation in such cases, and the utilization for an end to be a sort 
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of afterthought on nature’s part (mis 5é rijs avayxatas dicews 
€xovons Tots Urdpxovaw e€ avdyxns 7} Kata Tov Adyov duats Evexd 
Tou KaTaxéxpnrat, A€ywpev, 663>22-4). 

Incidentally (94537-9523) A. distinguishes the natural necessity 
of which he has been speaking from a form of necessity which is 
against nature; this is illustrated by the difference between the 
downward movement of stones which A. believes to be natural 
to them and the upward movement which may be impressed upon 
them by the action of another body—a difference which plays a 
large part in his dynamics (cf. my edition of the Physics, pp. 26- 
33). 

From natural products and natural phenomena A. turns (95%3-6) 
to consider things that are normally produced by purposive 
action ; some of these, he says, are never produced by chance or 
by natural necessity, but only by purposive action; others may 
be produced either by purposive action or by chance—e.g. health 
or safety. This point is considered more at length in Met. 1034*9- 
21, where the reason for the difference is thus stated: atriov dé 
Ort THY ev 7) VAn 7 Gpxouea Tis yeveoews ev TH Troreiv Kai yiyveobal 
Tt TY amo Téxvns, ev H Urdapxe Tt pépos To’ mpdypatos—7 prev 
TovavTn eoTiv ofa Kweiaba bf’ adrijs 7 8° ov, Kai ravrns 7 pev Wal 
ota te 7 S€ advvaros. ‘Chance production is identical in kind with 
the second half of the process of artistic production. The first 
half, the vénors, is here entirely absent. The process starts with 
the unintended production of the first stage in the making, which 
in artistic production is intended. This may be produced by 
external agency, as when an unskilled person happens to rub 
a patient just in the way in which a doctor would have rubbed 
him ex arte, and thus originates the curative process. Or again, 
it may depend on the initiative resident in living tissue ; the sick 
body may itself originate the healing process’ (Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics, ed. Ross, i, p. xxi). 

Zabarella makes 95*3-6 the basis of a distinction between what 
he calls the non-conjectural arts, like architecture and sculpture, 
which produce results that nothing else can produce, and produce 
them with fair certainty, and conjectural arts, like medicine or 
rhetoric, which merely contribute to the production of their 
results (nature, in the case of medicine, or the state of mind of 
one’s hearers, in that of rhetoric, being the other contributing 
cause)—so that, on the one hand, these arts may easily fail to 
produce the results they aim at, and on the other the causes 
which commonly are merely contributory may produce the 
results without the operation of art. 
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Finally (76-9), A. points out that teleology is to be found, 
properly speaking, in these circumstances: (1) év daots evddxerat 
kai Ode Kai dAAws, i.e. when physical circumstances alone do not 
determine which of two or more events shall follow, when (2) 
the result produced is a good one, and (3) the result produced is 
not the result of chance. He adds that the teleology may be 
either the (unconscious) teleology of nature or the (conscious) 
teleology of art. Thus, as in Met. 1032*12-13, A. is working on the 
assumption that events are produced by nature, by art (or, more 
generally, by action following on thought), or by chance. The 
production of good results by nature, and their production by art, 
are coupled together as being teleological. With the present 
rather crude account should be compared the more elaborate 
theory of chance and of necessity which A. develops in the 
Physics (cf. my edition, 38-44). 

It is only by exercising a measure of goodwill that we can con- 
sider as syllogisms some of the ‘syllogisms’ put forward by A. 
in this chapter. But after all he does not use the word ‘syllogism’ 
here. What he says is that any of the four causes named can serve 
as pécov between the subject and the attribute, whose connexion 
is to be explained. He had the conception, as his account of 
the practical syllogism shows (E.N. 1144%31-3 of yap avAdoyiopol 
Tay mpaxrav apynv éxovrés claw ‘éereiSn towvde TO TéAos Kai TO 
dpiorov’), of quasi-syllogisms in which the relations between terms, 
from which the conclusion follows, are other than those of subject 
and predicate; i.e. of something akin to the ‘relational inference’ 
recognized by modern logic, in distinction from the syllogism. 

94°8. “Oowv &’ alriov 1o vexa tivos. The editors write é&vexd 
twos, but the sense requires évexa rivos as in 12 (cf. 7d rivos 
évexa, * 23). 

32-4. Gorep et... hoB&vrai, ‘as for instance if it thunders 
both because when the fire is quenched there must be a hissing 
noise, and (if things are as the Pythagoreans say) to intimidate 
the inhabitants of Tartarus’. It seems necessary to insert ort, 
and this derives support from T. 52. 26 xai 7 Bpovry, Sidr Te 
dnooBevvupevov xrd., and E. 153. 11 S:a ti Bpovrad; ore mip dro- 
oBevvipevov KrA. 

9576-8. padtora 5¢.. . réxvy. The received punctuation (érav 
py) a70 Toxns 7 yeéveats H, Ware TO TéAos ayabov evexa TOU yiveras Kat 
} duce: 7 Téxym) is wrong ; the comma after # must be omitted, and 
one must be introduced after dya6év. Further, réAos must be 
understood in the sense of result, not of end. 
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CHAPTER 12 


The inference of past and future events 


9510. Similar effects, whether present, past, or future, have 
similar causes, correspondingly present, past, or future. This 
is obviously true in the case of the formal cause or definition 
(e.g. of eclipse, or of ice), which is always compresent with that 
whose cause it is. 

22. But experience seems to show that there are also causes 
distinct in time from their effects. Is this really so? 

27. Though here the earlier event is the cause, we must reason 
from the later. Whether we specify the interval between the 
events or not, we cannot say ‘since this has happened, this later 
event must have happened’; for during the interval this would 
be untrue. 

35. And we cannot say ‘since this has happened, this other 
will happen’. For the middle term must be coeval with the major ; 
and here again the statement would be untrue during the interval. 

by, We must inquire what the bond is that secures that event 
succeeds event. So much is clear, that an event cannot be con- 
tiguous with the completion of another event. For the completion 
of one cannot be contiguous with the completion of another, 
since completions of events are indivisible limits, and therefore, 
like points, cannot be contiguous; and similarly an event cannot 
be contiguous with the completion of an event, any more than 
a line can with a point; for an event is divisible (containing an 
infinity of completed events), and the completion of an event is 
indivisible. 

13. Here, as in other inferences, the middle and the major term 
must be immediately related. The manner of inference is: Since 
C has happened, A must have happened previously; If D has 
happened, C must have happened previously; Therefore since 
D has happened, A must have happened previously. But in 
thus taking middle terms shall we ever reach an immediate 
premiss, or will there (owing to the infinite divisibility of time) 
always be further middle terms, one completed event not being 
contiguous with another? At all events, we must start from an 
immediate connexion, that which is nearest to the present. 

25. So too with the future. The manner of inference is: If 
Dis to be, C must first be; If C is to be, A must first be ; Therefore 
if Dis to be, A must first be. Here again, subdivision is possible 
ad infinitum; yet we must get an immediate proposition as 
starting-point. 
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31. Inference from past to earlier past illustrated. 

35- Inference from future to earlier future illustrated. 

38. We sometimes see a cycle of events taking place; and this 
arises from the principle that when both premisses are convertible 
the conclusion is convertible. 

96*8. Probable conclusions must have probable premisses ; for 
if the premisses were both universal, so would be the conclusion. 

17. Therefore there must be immediate probable premisses, 
as well as immediate universal premisses. 


A. starts this chapter by pointing out that if some existing 
thing A is the cause (i.e. the adequate and commensurate cause) 
of some existing thing B, A is also the cause of B’s coming to 
be when it is coming to be, was the cause of its having come to 
be if it has come to be, and will be the cause of its coming to be 
if it comes to be in the future. He considers first (414-24) causes 
simultaneous with their effects, i.e. formal causes which are an 
element in the definition of that whose causes they are, as ‘inter- 
position of the earth’ is an element in the definition of lunar 
eclipse as ‘loss of light owing to the interposition of the earth’ 
(cf. ch. 8), or as ‘total absence of heat’ is an element in the 
definition of ice as ‘water solidified owing to total absence of 
heat’. 

It is to be noted that, while in such cases the causes referred 
to are elements in the formal cause (or definition) of that whose 
cause they are, they are at the same time its efficient cause; for 
formal and efficient causes are, as we have seen (ch. 11, intro- 
ductory note), not mutually exclusive. What A. is considering 
in this paragraph is in fact efficient causes which he considers 
to be simultaneous with their effects. 

From these cases A. proceeds (#24-37) to consider causes that 
precede their effects in time; and here we must take him to be 
referring to the general run of material and efficient causes. He 
starts by asking whether in the time-continuum an event past, 
future, or present can have as cause another event previous to it, 
as experience seems to show (dozep Soxe? ji, #25). He assumes 
provisionally an affirmative answer to this metaphysical question, 
and proceeds to state a logical doctrine, viz. that of two past 
events, and therefore also of two events still being enacted, or 
of two future events, we can only infer the occurrence of the 
earlier from that of the later (though even here the earlier is of 
course the originative source of the later (#28-9)). (A) He con- 
siders first the case of inference from one past event to another. 
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We cannot say “since event A has taken place, a later event B 
must have taken place’—either after a definite interval, or without 
determining the interval (#31-4). The reason is that in the 
interval (A. assumes that there is an interval, and tries to show 
this later, in 63-12) it is untrue to say that the later event has 
taken place; so that it can never be true to say, simply on the 
ground that event A has taken place, that event B must have 
taken place (#34-5). So too we cannot infer, simply on the ground 
that an earlier future event will take place, that a later future 
event must take place (#35-6). 

(B) A. now turns to the question of inference from a past to 
a future event (436). We cannot say ‘since A has taken place, 
B will take place’. For (1) the middle term must be coeval with 
the major, past if it is past, future if it is future, taking place if it 
is taking place, existing if it is existing. A. says more than he 
means here; for what he says would exclude the inference ofa 
past event from a present one, no less than that of a future from 
a past one. He passes to a better argument: (2) We cannot say 
‘since A has existed, B will exist after a certain definite interval’, 
nor even ‘since A has existed, B will sooner or later exist’; for 
whether we define the interval or not, in the interval it will not 
be true that B exists; and if A has not caused B to exist within 
the interval, we cannot, simply on the ground that A has existed, 
say that B ever will exist. 

From the logical question as to the inferability of one event 
from another, A. now turns (1) to the metaphysical question 
what the bond is that secures the occurrence of one event after 
the completion of another. The discussion gives no clue to A.’s 
answer, and we must suppose that he hoped by attacking the 
question indirectly, as he does in >3-37, to work round to an 
answer, but was disappointed in this hope. He lays it down that 
since the completion of a change is an indivisible limit, neither 
a process of change nor a completion of change can be contiguous 
to a completion of change (53-5). He refers us (bro-12), for a 
fuller statement, to the Physics. The considerations he puts for- 
ward belong properly to duoc?) émorjyn, and for a fuller dis- 
cussion of them we must indeed look to the Physics, especially to 
the discussion of time in iv. 10-14 and of the continuous in vi. 
In Phys. 227%6 he defines the contiguous (eydjevov) as 6 dv éfetts 
év dmrnra. I.e. two things that are contiguous must (1) be succes- 
sive, having no third thing of the same kind between them (226534- 
227%6), and (2) must be in contact, i.e. having their extremes 
together (226523); lines being in contact if they meet at a point, 
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planes if they meet at a line, solids if they meet at a plane, periods 
of time or events in time if they meet at a moment. Now the 
completion of a change is indivisible and has no extremes (since 
it occurs at a mormnent, as A. proves in 23530-2367), just as a 
point has not. It follows that two completions of change cannot 
be contiguous (9554-6). Nor can a process of change be contiguous 
to the completion of a previous change, any more than a line can 
be contiguous to a point (66-9); for as a line contains an infinity 
of points, a process of change contains an infinity of completions 
of change (69-10)—a thesis which is proved in 236632-237417. 

From his assumption that there is an interval between two 
events in a causal chain (434, >r), and from his description of them 
as merely successive (13), it seems that A. considers himself 
to have proved that they are not continuous or even contiguous. 
But this assumption rests on an ambiguity in the words yeyovds, 
yevopevov, yeyevnpévov (which he treats as equivalent). He has 
shown that two completions of change cannot be contiguous, 
any more than two points, and that a process of change cannot 
be contiguous to a completion of change, any more than a line 
can be to a point. But he has not shown that two past processes 
of change cannot be contiguous, one beginning at the moment at 
which the other ends. 

In inference from effect to cause (A. continues, 14), as in all 
scientific inference («ai év rovrois, 515), there must be an immediate 
connexion between our middle term and our major, the event 
we infer from and the event we infer from it (614-15). Wherever 
possible we must break up an inference of the form ‘Since D 
has happened, A must have happened’ into two inferences of the 
form ‘Since D has happened, C must have happened’, ‘Since C 
has happened, A must have happened’—C being the cause (the 
causa cognoscendt) of our inference that A has happened (16-21). 
But in view of the point we have proved, that no completion of 
change is contiguous with a previous one, the question arises 
whether we can ever reach two completions of change C and A 
which are immediately connected (22-4). However this may be, 
A. replies, we must, if inference is to be possible, start from an 
immediate connexion, and from the first of these, reckoning back 
from the present. 

A. does not say how it is that, in spite of the infinite divisibility 
of time, we can arrive at a pair of events immediately connected. 
But the answer may be gathered from the hint he has given 
when he spoke of becoming as successive (513). Events, as he has 
tried to show, cannot be contiguous, but they can be successive ; 
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there may be a causal train of events ACD such that there is no 
effect of A between A and C, and no effect of C between C and 
D, though there is a lapse of time between each pair; and then 
we can have the two immediate premisses ‘C presupposes A, 
D presupposes C’, from which we can infer that D presupposes A. 

So too with the inferring of one future event from another 
(25-8); we can infer the existence of an earlier from that of a 
later future event. But there is a difference. Speaking of past 
events we could say ‘since C has happened’ (16); speaking of 
future events we can only say ‘tf C is to happen’ (29). 

Finally, A. illustrates by actual examples (ézi rav épywv, >32) 
inference from a past event to an earlier past event (32-5), and 
from a future imagined event to an earlier future event (35-7). 

To the main discussion in the chapter, A. adds two further 
points: (1) (38-9677) he remarks that certain cycles of events 
can be observed in nature, such as the wetting of the ground, 
the rising of vapour, the formation of cloud, the falling of rain, 
the wetting of the ground. . . . He asks himself the question how 
this can happen. His example contains four terms, but the 
problem can be stated more simply with three terms. The 
problem then is: If C entails B and B entails A, under what 
conditions will A entail C? He refers to his previous discussion 
of circular reasoning. In Amn. Pr. ii. 5 he has shown that if we 
start with the syllogism All B is A, All C is B, Therefore all C 
is A, we can prove the major premiss from the conclusion and 
the converse of the minor premiss, and the minor premiss from 
the conclusion and the converse of the major premiss. And in 
An. Post. 7376-20 he has pointed out that any of the six proposi- 
tions All B is A, AllC is A, All Bis C, AIC is B, All A is B, 
All A isC can be proved by taking a suitable pair out of the other 
five. This supplies him with his answer to the present problem. 
A will entail C if the middle term is convertible with each of the 
extreme terms; for then we can say B entails C, A entails B, 
Therefore A entails C. (2) (96*8-19) he points out that, since the 
conclusion from two universal premisses (in the first figure) is 
a universal proposition, the premisses of a conclusion which only 
states something to happen for the most part must themselves 
(i.e. both or one of them) be of the same nature. He concludes 
that if inference of this nature is to be possible, there must be 
immediate propositions stating something to happen for the most 
part. 

95°28-9. apxt S€ . . . yeyovéra. This is best interpreted (as 
by P. 388. 4-8, 13-16, and E. 164. 34-165. 3) as a parenthetical 
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reminder that even if we infer the earlier event from the later, 
the earlier is the originating source of the later. yeyovéra stands 
for mpoyeyovora. 

bg-5. % SHAov.. . Gropa. yeyords (or yevoxevov) here means 
not a past process of change; for that could not be said to be 
indivisible. It means the completion of a past change, of which 
A. remarks in Phys. 2365-7 that it takes place at a moment, i.e. 
is indivisible in respect of time. 

18. 5 éomw Gpyy Tod xpovou. The now is the starting-point 
of time in the sense that it is the point from which both past and 
future time are reckoned; cf. Phys. 219>11 16 8€ viv tov xpdvov 
dpiler,  mpdrepov Kal dorepov, 220%4 Kat avvexys te 579 6 xpdvos TH 
vov, Kal Sujpyrae xara to voy, and for A.’s whole doctrine of the 
relation between time and the now cf. 218%6-220826, 233>33-234%9. 

24. Sowep €A€xOn, in 63-6. 

24-5. GAN’ Gpfacbai ye... mpwrou. A.’s language in 15 and 
31 shows that the reading dz’ dyécov is right. Kai dad Tov viv 
mpwrov is ambiguous. It may mean (1) that we must start from 
the present, i.e. must work back from a recently past event to 
one in the more remote past. Or more probably (so P. 394. 14, 
An. 577. 24) (2) the whole phrase dz’ apécov Kal amo Too viv mpuirou 
may mean ‘from a connexion that is immediate and is the first 
of the series, reckoning back from the present’. 

34. elwep xai oixia yéyovev. The sense requires this reading, 
which is confirmed by E. 176. 19. The writer of the archetype of 
our MSS. has been misled by Aious yeyovévac and BepéAcov 
yeyovevat. 

g6*1. év rots wpwrois, i.e. in 73°6~—20 (cf. An. Pr. il. 5). 

18, dpyxai Gpecot, Soa. doa is in apposition to apxat. 


CHAPTER 13 
The use of division (a) for the finding of definitions 


9620. We have shown how the essence of a thing is set out 
in the terms of a syllogism, and in what sense there is or is not 
demonstration or definition of essence. Let us state how the 
elements in a definition are to be searched for. Of the attributes 
of a subject, some extend beyond it but not beyond its genus. 
‘Being’, no doubt, extends beyond the genus to which ‘three’ 
belongs; but ‘odd’ extends beyond ‘three’ but not beyond its 
genus. 

32. Such elements we must take till we get a collection of 
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attributes of which each extends, but all together do not extend, 
beyond the subject ; that must be the essence of the subject. 

by. We have shown previously that the elements in the ‘what’ 
of a thing are true of it universally, and that universal attributes 
of a thing are necessary to it; and attributes taken in the above 
manner are elements in the ‘what’; therefore they are necessary 
to their subjects. 

6. That they are the essence of their subjects is shown as 
follows: If this collection of attributes were not the essence of 
the subject, it would extend beyond the subject ; but it does not. 
For we may define the essence of a thing as the last predicate 
predicable in the ‘what’ of the individual instances. 

15. In studying a genus one must (1) divide it into its primary 
infimae spectes, (2) get the definitions of these, (3) get the category 
to which the genus belongs, (4) study the special properties in 
the light of the common attributes. 

zi. For the properties of the things compounded out of the 
primary infimae spectes will follow from the definitions, because 
definition and what is simple is the source of everything, and the 
properties belong only to the simple species per se, to the complex 
species consequentially. 

25. The method of division according to differentiae is useful 
in the following way, and in this alone, for inferring the ‘what’ of 
a thing. (1) It might, no doubt, seem to be taking everything 
for granted; but it does make a difference which attribute we 
take before another. If every successive species, as we pass 
from wide to narrow, contains a generic and a differential element, 
we must base on division our assumption of attributes. 

35. (2) It is the only safeguard against omitting anything that 
belongs to the essence. If we divide a genus not by the primary 
alternatives but by alternatives that come lower, not the whole 
genus will fall into this division (not every animal, but only every 
winged animal, is whole-winged or split-winged). If we divide 
gradually we avoid the risk of omitting anything. 

9776. (3) The method is not open to the objection that one who 
is defining by division must know everything. Some thinkers 
say we cannot know the difference between one thing and others 
without knowing each of these, and that we cannot know each 
of these without knowing its difference from the original thing ; 
for two things are or are not the same according as they are or 
are not differentiated. But in fact (2) many differences attach, 
but not per se, to things identical in kind. 

14. And (b) when we take opposites and say ‘everything falls 
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here or here’, and assume that the given thing falls in a particular 
one of the divisions, and know this one, we need not know all the 
other things of which the differentiae are predicated. If one 
reaches by this method a class not further differentiated, one has 
the definition ; and the statement that the given thing must fall 
within the division, if the alternatives are exhaustive, is not an 
assumption. 

23- To establish a definition by division we must (1) take 
essential attributes, (2) arrange them properly, (3) make sure 
that we have got them all. (x) is secured by the possibility of 
establishing such attributes by the topic of ‘genus’. 

28. (2) is secured by taking the first attribute, ie. that which 
is presupposed by all the others; then the first of the remaining 
attributes; and so on. 

35. (3) is secured by taking the differentiation that applies to 
the whole genus, assuming that one of the opposed differentiae 
belongs to the subject, and taking subsequent differentiae till 
we reach a species not further differentiable, or rather one which 
(including the last differentia) is identical with the complex term 
to be defined. Thus there is nothing superfluous, since every 
attribute named is essential to the subject ; and nothing missing, 
since we have the genus and all the differentiae. 

by, In our search we must look first at things exactly like, and 
ask what they have in common; then at other things like in 
genus to the first set, and in species like one another but unlike 
the first set. When we have got what is common to each set, we 
ask what they all have in common, till we reach a single definition 
which will be the definition of the thing. If we finish with two 
or more definitions, clearly what we are inquiring about is not 
one thing but more than one. 

15. E.g. we find that certain proud men have in common 
resentment of insult, and others have in common indifference to 
fortune. If these two qualities have nothing in common, there 
are two distinct kinds of pride. But every definition is universal. 

28. It is easier to define the particular than the universal, and 
therefore we must pass from the former to the latter; for am- 
biguities more easily escape notice in the case of universals than 
in that of infimae species. As in demonstrations syllogistic 
validity is essential, clearness is essential in definitions; and this 
is attained if we define separately the meaning of a term as 
applied in a single genus (e.g. ‘like’ not in general but in colours 
or in shapes, or ‘sharp’ in sound), and only then pass to the 
general meaning, guarding thus against ambiguity. To avoid 
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reasoning in metaphors, we must avoid defining in metaphors 
and defining metaphorical terms. 


In this chapter A. returns to the subject of definition. In 
chs. 3-7 he has considered it aporematically and pointed out 
apparent objections to the possibility of ever establishing a defini- 
tion of anything. In chs. 8-10 he has pointed out the difference 
between the nominal definition, whether of a subject or of an 
attribute, and the causal definition of an attribute, and has 
shown that, while we cannot demonstrate the definition of an 
attribute, we can frame a demonstration which may be recast 
into the form of a definition. He has also intimated (9321-4) that 
a non-causal definition must either be taken for granted or made 
known by some method other than demonstration. This method 
he now proceeds to expound. In 96*24~14 he points out that the 
definition of a species must consist of those essential attributes 
of the species which singly extend beyond it but collectively do 
not. In >15-25 he points out that a knowledge of the definitions 
of the simplest species of a genus may enable us to deduce the 
properties of the more complex species. In 25-9756 he points 
out how the method of division, which, considered as an all- 
sufficient method, he has criticized in ch. 5, may be used as a 
check on the correctness of the application of his own inductive 
method. In 9757-29 he points out the importance of defining 
species before we define the genus to which they belong. 

96°20-2. Mas pév obv ...mpdtepov. The reference is to chs. 8 
and 9. m@s 76 ré éorw els Tods Spous drodidSorar (‘is distributed 
among the terms’) refers to the doctrine stated in ch. 8 about the 
definition of attributes, like eclipse. In the demonstration which 
enables us to reach a complete causal definition of an attribute, 
the subject which owns the attribute appears as minor term, the 
attribute as major term, the cause as middle term; ‘the moon 
suffers eclipse because it suffers the interposition of the earth.’ 

28-9. Gowep 1d dv... dpi6ps is an illustration of the kind of 
éri mA€ov imdpyew which A. does not mean, i.e. extension not 
merely beyond the species but beyond the genus; this is merely 
preliminary to his illustration of the kind of émi mAéov imdpyew 
he does mean (429-32). 

36-7. 10 prov... dpiOpev, i.e. three is primary both in the 
sense that it is not a product of two numbers and in the sense 
that it is not a sum of two numbers; for in Greek mathematics 
t is not a number, but dpx} dpiOuod. Cf. Heath, Mathematics in 
Antstotle, 83-4. 


IT. 13. g6*20— 25 657 
by-g. éei 5¢... rata. The MSS. have in >2 ori dvayxaia ped. 
With this reading ra xaOddou 8€ avayxaia spoils the logic of the 
passage, since without it we have the syllogism ‘Elements in 
the “what” are necessary, The attributes we have ascribed to the 
number three are elements in its “‘what’”, Therefore they are 
necessary to it’; rd xaOddov $€ dvayxaia contributes nothing to 
the proof. The ancient commentators saw this, and say that 5¢ 
must be interpreted as if it were ydp. Then we get a prosyllogism 
to support the major premiss above: ‘Universal attributes are 
necessary, «Elements in the “what’’ are universal,» Therefore 
elements in the “what” are necessary.’ S€ cannot be interpreted 
as ydp; but we might read ydp for 5é€. This, however, would not 
cure the sentence; for it is not true that 77 tprdd. . . AapBavopeva 
has been proved previously (€v rots dvw 62). What the structure of 
the sentence requires is (1) two general principles that have been 
proved already, distinguished by pev and 8¢, and (2) the applica- 
tion of these to the case in hand. The sentence can be cured only 
by reading xadoAou for dvayxaia in b2 and supposing the eye of 
the writer of the archetype to have been caught by dvayxaia in 
the line below. We then get : ‘(1) We have proved (a) that elements 
in the ‘‘what” are universal, (6) that universal elements are 
necessary. (2) The attributes we have ascribed to the number 
three are elements in its “what”. Therefore (3) these elements 
are necessary to the number three.’ 

The reference in év rots dvw is to 7334-7, >25-8. 

12. él rots ardépots. The rats of the MSS. is due to a mechani- 
cal repetition of the rats in bro. E. 189. 17 has trois. 

€oxatos ToiauTn Katnyopia. The form éoyaros as nom. sing. 
fem. is unusual, but occurs in Arat. 625, 628. 

15-25. Xpyn Se... éxetva. Most of the commentators hold 
that while in *24—>14 A. describes the inductive method of ‘hunt- 
ing’ the definition of an imfima species, he here describes its use 
in hunting the definition of a subaltern genus, i.e. of a class inter- 
mediate between the categories (b19-20) and the infima spectes. 
They take A. to be describing the obtaining of such a definition 
inductively, by first dividing the genus into its tnfima spectes 
(>15-17), then obtaining inductively the definitions of the snjimae 
spectes (17-19), then discovering the category to which the genus 
belongs (19-20), and finally discovering the differentiae proper 
to the genus (i.e. characterizing the whole of it) by noting those 
common to the species (620-1); the last step being justified by 
the remark that the attributes of the genus composed of certain 
infimae species follow from the definitions of the species, and 
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belong to the genus because they belong directly to the species 
(b21-5). There are great difficulties in this interpretation. (1) The 
interpretation put upon 7a iSta adOn Oewpety Sia tev Kowdy 
mpwrwyv (20-1) is clearly impossible. The words suggest much 
rather the deducing of the peculiar consequential attributes of 
different species (7a@y suggests these rather than differentiae) 
from certain attributes common to all the species. (2) The inter- 
pretation of rots ouvribepevors ex THv drdpwy (21) as meaning the 
genera, and of rots dmAofs (623) as meaning the species, while not 
impossible, is very unlikely; A. would be much mote likely to 
call the genus simple and the species complex (cf. 1oob2 n.), 
ovpBatvorra, like ray, suggests properties rather than differentiae, 
and the contrast A. expresses is one between ovpBatvovra and 
épiopoi, not between the dpiopds of a genus and the dpiopoi of 
its species. It might be objected that a reference to the deduction 
of properties would be out of place in a chapter that is concerned 
only with the problem of definition ; the answer is that while the 
chapter as a whole is concerned with definition, this particular 
section concerns itself with the question what method of approach 
to the problem of definition is the best prelude to the scientific 
study of a subject-genus ('15)—-which study will of course aim 
(on A.’s principles) at deducing the properties of the genus from 
its definition. (3) the immediately following section on the utility 
of division (25-976) is relevant to the defining of tnfimae species 
(dvOpwrros, 96534), not of genera. 

Maier (2 a. 404 n. 2) takes trois cuvriBepevors ex THY arduwy (21) 
to mean the individuals, the ovv@erai odcia:, composed of the 
infima species+matter; but this again is unlikely. 

Pacius provides the correct interpretation. He supposes ra 
dropa T@ cide. Ta mpara (16) to mean not the infimae species of 
the genus, in general, but the primary tnfimae species. His sug- 
gestion is that A. has in mind the fact that in certain genera 
some species are definitely simpler than others, and is advocating 
the study of the definitions of these as an element in the study 
of a whole genus—in the attempt to deduce the properties of the 
other species from the primary attributes common to the primary 
and the complex species (ra iS:a wd6y Oewpetv 81a THY Kowdy 
mpwrwv, 20-1). A.’s examples agree with this view. Of the 
infimae species of number (i.e. the cardinal numbers) he names 
only 2 and 3, precisely the two that are designated as mpéra 
in *35-51, Of the species of line he takes the two simplest, the 
straight line (that out of which all crooked lines may be said to 
be compounded (ocuvriBenévors, >21)) and the circle, which A. 
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doubtless thought of as the prototype of all curved lines. Of the 
species of angle he names only the right angle, by reference to 
which the acute and the obtuse angle are defined. His idea would 
then be, for instance, that by studying the definition of the 
number two and that of the number three we shall be able to 
deduce the properties of the number six as following from the 
definitions of its two factors. A better example for his purpose 
would be the triangle, which is the simplest of rectilinear figures, 
and from whose definition the properties of all other rectilinear 
figures are derived. 

26. eipyras év rots mporepov, i.e. in ch. 5 and in An. Pr. i. 31. 

32-5. el yap... aireiofai. This sentence is difficult. In >28- 
30 A. has pointed out the objection to the Platonic method of 
definition by division which he has stated at length in ch. 5—that 
it has at each stage to take for granted which of two alternative 
differentiae belongs to the subject. In 30-2 he points out that 
division is nevertheless useful as securing that the elements in 
a definition are stated in proper order, passing continuously from 
general to particular. In 632-5, though the sentence is introduced 
by ydp, he seems to be harking back to the objection stated in 
b28-30, and the commentators interpret him so; yet he can 
scarcely be so inconsequent as this. We must give a different 
turn to the meaning of the sentence, by interpreting it as follows: 
‘if everything consists of a generic and a differential element, 
and ‘‘animal, tame’, as well as containing two such elements, is 
a unity, and out of this and a further differentia man (or whatever 
else is the resultant unity) is formed, to get a correct definition 
we must assume its elements not higgledy-piggledy (domep dv 
et €€ dpyts eAduBavd tis dvev Tis Svatpéaews, 629) but on the basis 
of division.’ The stress in fact is on deAdpevov, not on atreiofar. 

9776-11. odSev S€ . . . rodtou. T. 58. 4, P. 4o5. 27, E. 202. 17 
refer the implicit objection (‘you cannot define by the help of 
division without knowing all existing things’) to Speusippus. An. 
584. 17 does the same, and quotes Eudemus as his authority. The 
objection may be interpreted in either of two ways. Let A be 
the thing we wish to define, and B, C, D the things it is to be 
distinguished from. The argument may be (1) ‘We cannot know 
the differences between A and B, C, D without first knowing 
B,C, D; but we cannot know B,C, D without first knowing the 
differences between them and A’, so that there is a problem like 
that of the hen and the egg. Or (2) it may be ‘We cannot know 
the differences between A and B,C, D without knowing B,C, D; 
and we cannot know A without knowing its differences from 
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B,C, D; therefore we cannot know A without knowing B,C, D.’ 
The first interpretation has the advantage that it makes éxaorov 
throughout refer to B, C, D, while the other makes it refer to 
B,C, D in *g and to A in bro. On the other hand, the second 
interpretation relates the argument more closely to the thesis 
mentioned in 6-7, that you cannot know one thing without 
knowing everything else. 

P. and E. interpret Speusippus’ argument as a sceptical attack 
on the possibility of definition and of division; but Zeller 
(ii. a*. 996 n. 2) remarks truly that an eristic attack of this kind 
is not in keeping with what we know about Speusippus. His point 
seems rather to have been an insistence on the unity of knowledge 
and the necessity for a wide knowledge of facts as a basis of 
theory. As Cherniss remarks (Ar.’s Criticism of Plato and the 
Academy, i. 60), ‘for Plato . . . the independent existence of the 
ideas furnished a goal for the search conducted by means of 
“‘division’’ which Speusippus no longer had, once he had aban- 
doned those entities. Consequently, the essential nature of any 
one concept must for him exist solely in its relations of likeness 
and difference to every other concept, relations which, while for 
the believer in ideas they could be simply necessary implications 
of absolute essences, must with the loss of the ideas come to con- 
stitute the essential nature of each thing. The principle of dpoidrns, 
the relations expressed by radrdv and €repov, changed then from an 
heuristic method to the content of existence itself.’ Cf. the whole 
passage ib. 59-63 for the difference between the attitudes of Plato, 
Speusippus, and A. to the process of division. 

11-14. oU yap... aura, ie. there are many separable acci- 
dents which belong to some members of a species and not to 
others, while leaving their definable essence the same. 

22. elwep éxeivou Siahopa éors.* The sense demands not éora 
but éo7:, which seems to have been read by P. (408. 20) and E. 
(207. 19): ‘if the differentiation is a differentiation of the genus 
in question, not of a subordinate genus’. 

26-8. far: S€ . . . katagxeuaga:. A. has shown that a defini- 
tion cannot be scientifically proved to be correct (chs. 4, 7), which 
follows from the fact that the connexion between a term and its 
definition is immediate. But just as an accident can be estab- 
and this can be done 84 rod yévous, i.e. by using the rézo: proper 
to the establishment of the genus to which the subject belongs 
(for which see Top. iv); for the differentiae are to be established 
by the same rdzo: as the genus (Top. 10117-1090). 
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37-9. rod S€ reAeuraiou ... rodro. The first clause is mis- 
leading, since it suggests that in defining any species we must 
reach a complex of genus and differentiae that is not further 
differentiable. This would be untrue; for it is only if the species 
is an infima species that this condition must be fulfilled. The 
second clause supplies the necessary correction. 

by-2, wavra yap... ToUTwv. wdavra tovrwy seems to be used, 
as E. 212. 32-3 says, in the sense of éxaorov tovrwy, as we say ‘all 
of these’. The lexicons and grammars, so far as I know, quote 
no parallels to this. 

3-4. yévos pév obv ... mpocAapBavopevov, i.e. we may treat 
as the genus to which the species belongs either the widest genus, 
with which we started, or the genus next above the species, got 
by combining the widest genus with the subsequently discovered 
differentiae. 

G-10. abtois pév rabta. The sense requires atrots, which is 
presupposed by E.’s zpos dAAnAa (213. 32). 

15-25. olov Acyw .. . peyaAowuxias. A.’s classical description 
of peyadoyuyia is in E.N. 1123°34-1125235. He does not there dis- 
tinguish two types; but the features of his account which repel 
modem sympathies correspond roughly to 76 jar) dvéxeoBar bBp.to- 
pevot, and those which attract us to 76 ddiddopor elvar edruyotyres 
xai dtvxobvres. 

r#-18. ofov ei "AAniBiadns ...6 Atlas. This is a nice example 
of Fitzgerald’s Canon (W. Fitzgerald, A Selection from the Nec. 
Eth. of A. 163-4), which lays it down that it is A.’s general prac- 
tice to use the article before proper names only when they are 
names of characters in a book. 6 AyiAdeds xai o Alas means 
‘Homer’s Achilles and Ajax’. Cf. I. Bywater, Cont. to the Textual 
Criticism of A.’s Nic. Eth. 52, and my edition of the Metaphysics, 
i, pp. xxxix—xli. 

26~7. aiei & .. . adopicas. This goes closely with what has 
gone before. Every definition applies universally to its subject; 
therefore a definition that applies only to some peyaAdyuyor is 
not the definition of peyaAoyuyia. 

28-39. pdov re... peradopats. In >7-27 A. has shown the 
advantage of working from particular instances upwards, in our 
search for definition, viz. that it enables us to detect ambiguities 
in the word we are seeking to define. Here he makes a similar 
point by saying it is easier to work from the definition of the 
species (7d xa6’ Exacrov, >28) to that of the genus, rather than 
vice versa. 

33. 5: trav Kad’ Exacrov eiAnppevov. In view of >r2 we should 
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read etAnppévwy, which seems to have been read by E. (220. 33, 
221. II, 222. 14, 18, 25, 36, 223. 13, 21, 22). In the MSS. the com- 
moner word replaced the rarer. 

34-5. olov ro Spoiov ... oxypac. ‘Like’ does not mean the 
same when applied to colours and when applied to figures 


(99*11-15). 
CHAPTER 14 


The use of division (b) for the orderly discussion of problems 


g8*1. In order to formulate the propositions to be proved, we 
must pick out the divisions of our subject-matter, and do it in 
this way: we must assume the genus common to the various 
subjects (e.g. animal), and discover which of the attributes belong 
to the whole genus. Then we must discover which attributes 
belong to the whole of a species immediately below the genus 
(e.g. bird), and so on. Thus if A is animal, B the attributes com- 
mon to every animal, C, D, E, the species of animal, we know why 
B belongs to D, viz. through A. So too with the connexion of 
C or E with B. And so too with the attributes proper to classes 
lower than A. 

13. We must pick out not only common nouns like ‘animal’ 
but also any common attributes such as ‘horned’, and ask (1) 
what subjects have this attribute, and (2) what other attributes 
accompany this one. Then the subjects in (1) will have the 
attributes in (2) because these subjects are horned. 

20. Another method of selection is by analogy. There is no 
one name for a cuttle-fish’s pounce, a fish’s spine, and an animal’s 
bone, but they have common properties which imply the posses- 
sion of a common nature. 


Zabarella maintains that this chapter is concerned with advice 
not as to the solution of zpoBAjpara (with which chs. 15~18 are 
concerned), but as to their proper formulation; his reason being 
that if you say (*9-11) ‘C is B because A jis B and C is an A’, 
you are not giving a scientific demonstration because in your 
minor premiss and your conclusion the predicate is wider than the 
subject. You have not solved the real problem, viz. why B belongs 
to A, but have only reduced the improper question why C is B 
to the proper form ‘why is A B?’ 

This interpretation might seem to be an ultra-refinement ; but 
it is justified by A.’s words, mpés 76 exew ta mpoBAjpata. The 
object in view is not that of solving the problems, but that of 
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having them in their truly scientific form. What he is doing 
in this chapter is to advise the scientific inquirer to have in his 
mind a ‘Porphyry’s tree’ of the genera and species included in 
his subject-matter, and to discover the widest class, of the whole 
of which a certain attribute can be predicated—this widest class 
then serving to mediate the attribution of the attribute to classes 
included in the widest class. He further points out that some- 
times (71-12) ordinary language furnishes us with a common name 
for the subject to which the attribute strictly belongs, sometimes 
(413-19) it has only a phrase like ‘having horns’, and sometimes 
(220-3) where several subjects have an attribute in common, we 
cannot descry and name the common nature on which this depends 
but can only divine its presence. The chapter expresses, though 
in very few words, a just sense of the extent to which language 
helps us, and of the point at which it fails us, in our search for the 
universals on which the possession of common properties depends. 

I. Diiring points out in Aristotle’s De Partibus Animalium: 
Critical and Literary Commentaries, 109-14, that Aristotle’s four 
main discussions of the problem of classification—Top. vi. 6, 
An. Post. ii. 14, Met. Z. 12, and De Part. An. i. 2-4—show a 
gradual advance from the Platonic method of a prtort dichotomy 
to one based on empirical study of the facts. 

9821-2. Nps S€ ro Exew .. . exA€yew. In *1 Adyev, and in %2 
diaddyew, is the reading with most MS. support. But A. seems 
nowhere else to use S:aAeyew, while he often uses éxAdyew (e.g. in 
the similar passage An. Pr. 4311) ; and é«xAéyew derives some sup- 
port from *20. Further, éxAdyew . . . obrw S€ exréyew would be 
an Aristotelian turn of phrase. I therefore read éxAéyew in both 
places, with Bekker. 

I. Tas Te dvatopds Kai ras Si:aipécers. A. does not elsewhere 
use dvavopy or dvaréuvew metaphorically, and Plato does not use 
the words at all. But A. once (Met. 1038428), and Plato once, 
(Polit. 261*) use rouy of logical division, and that is probably 
what is meant here, there being no real distinction between 
dvarouds and Siapéoers. Mure suggests that dvarou7y means ‘that 
analysis of a subject, for the purpose of eliciting its properties, 
which would precede the process of division exhibiting the true 
generic character in virtue of which the subject possesses those 
properties’. But if A. had meant this, he would probably have 
devoted some words to explaining the distinction between the 
two things. 

T. 59. 15-16, 25-6, P. 417. 6-17, E. 224. 21-5 suppose the reference 
to be to literal dissection (in which sense A. uses dvaréuvew and 
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dvarouy elsewhere). But such a reference would not be natural 
in a purely logical treatise; it would apply only to biological 
problems, not to problems in general, and it is ruled out by the 
fact that the words which follow describe a purely logical pro- 
cedure. 

12. émi rév karw. n’s reading xdrw is clearly preferable to 
éAwv, which has crept in by repetition from the previous clause. 

16-17. olov tots képara Exouor... elvar. In Part. An. 663531- 
66493 A. explains the fact that animals with horns have no front 
teeth in the upper jaw (that is what yy dudddovr’ elvac means; 
cf. H.A. 501412~13) as due to the ‘law of organic equivalents’ 
(Ogle, Part. An. ii. gn. 9), later formulated by Goethe in the words 
‘Nature must save in one part in order to spend in another.’ In 
Part. An. 674222-'15 he explains the fact that horned animals 
have a third stomach (eytvos) by the principle of compensation. 
Because they have horns they have not front teeth in both jaws; 
and because of this, nature gives them an alternative aid to 
digestion. 


CHAPTER 15 


One middle term will often explain several properties 


98*24. (1) Problems are identical in virtue of having the same 
middle term. In some cases the causes are the same only in 
genus, viz. those that operate in different subjects or in different 
ways, and then the problems are the same in genus but different 
in species. 

29. (2) Other problems differ only in that the middle term of 
one falls below that of the other in the causal chain ; e.g. why does 
the Nile rise in the second half of the month? Because this half 
is the stormier. But why is it the stormier? Because the moon 
is waning. The stormy weather falls below the waning of the 
moon in the causal chain. 


In the previous chapter A. has shown that problems of the 
form ‘why isC B?’, ‘why is D B?’, ‘why is E B?’ may be reduced 
to one by finding a genus A of which C, D, and £ are species, 
and the whole of which has the attribute B. Here various 
problems have a common predicate. In the present chapter he 
points out that problems with different predicates (and sometimes 
with different subjects) may meet through being soluble (1) by 
means of the same middle term, or (z) by means of middle terms 
of which one is ‘under’ the other. (1) (*24-9) dvriureptoracrs (defined 
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thus by Simpl. Phys. 1350. 31—dvrimepicraas 8€ éorw drav éfw- 
Boupévou twos adpatos Ud awpatos advraAAay? yevntat THY TéTWY, 
nal 76 pev eEwbiaav ev 7H Tob e€wOnbevros arf Tom, 76 5é eEwOy bev 
TO Tmpocexes €£wbf Kat €xetvo TO €xopevov, Grav mA€tova 4, ews av To 
Ecxatov ev 7G ténw yevnrat Tob mpwrov é£wOjcavros) might be used 
to explain the flight of projectiles (Phys. 215%15, 266°27-267419), 
the action of heat and cold on each other (Meteor. 348>2-349%9), 
the mutual succession of rain and drought (ib. 36030-36143), 
the onset of sleep (De Somno 457°33-%2, 458%25-8); cf. also 
Probl. 867°31-3, 909%22-6, 962%1-4, 963*5-12. In certain cases, A. 
adds (98*25-9), as in that of dvdxAaors (and the remark would no 
doubt apply also to dyriepicracis), the middle term, and there- 
fore the problem, is only generically identical, while specifically 
different. (2) (829-34) (a) Why does the rising of the Nile (A) 
accompany the second half of the month (D)? Because the Nile’s 
rising (A) accompanies stormy weather (B), and stormy weather 
(B) accompanies the second half of the month (D). (6) Why 
does stormy weather (B) accompany the second half of the 
month (D)? Because stormy weather (B) accompanies a waning 
moon (C), and a waning moon (C) accompanies the second half 
of the month (D). 

g8°29-30. ta Sé . . . wpoBAnparwv. ra dé answers to ra pey in 
“24, and we therefore expect A. to mention a second type of case 
in which two problems ‘are the same’. He actually mentions a 
type of case in which two problems differ. But the carelessness 
is natural enough, since in fact the two problems are partly the 
same, partly different. 

It will be seen from the formulation given above that the 
middie term used in solving the first problem (B) is in the chain 
of predication ‘above’ that used in solving the second (C), i.e. 
predicable of it (76 B tadpye. 7 I’, A. would say). But when A. 
says (*29-30) 7@ To recov bro TO ETepov pécov elvar he is probably 
thinking of the péaov of the first problem as falling below that of 
the second. wad r6 érepov pécov means not ‘below the other 
middle term in the chain of predication’ but ‘below it in the chain 
of causation’; a waning moon produces stormy weather. 

32. © pets. This form, which n has here, is apparently the 
only form of the nominative singular that occurs in A. (G.A. 
77723) or in Plato (Crat. 409 ¢ 5, Tim. 39 ¢ 3). 
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CHAPTER 16 


Where there 1s an attribute commensurate with a certain subject, 
there must be a cause commensurate with the attribute 


98*35. Must the cause be present when the effect is (since if the 
supposed cause is not present, the cause must be something else) ; 
and must the effect be present when the cause is? 

b4. If each entails the other, each can be used to prove the 
existence of the other. If the effect necessarily accompanies the 
cause, and the cause the subject, the effect necessarily accom- 
panies the subject. And if the effect accompanies the subject, 
and the cause the effect, the cause accompanies the subject. 

16. But since two things cannot be causes of each other (for 
the cause is prior to the effect ; e.g. the interposition of the earth 
is the cause of lunar eclipse and not vice versa), then since proof 
by means of the cause is proof of the reasoned fact, and proof 
by means of the effect is proof of the brute fact, one who uses the 
latter knows that the cause is present but not why it is. That 
eclipse is not the cause of the interposition of the earth, but vice 
versa, is shown by the fact that the latter is included in the 
definition of the former, so that evidently the former is known 
through the latter and not vice versa. 

25. Or can there be more than one cause of the same thing? 
If the same thing can be asserted immediately of more than one 
thing, e.g. A of B and of C, and Bof D, andC of E, then A will 
belong to D and E, and the respective causes will be B and C. 
Thus when the cause is present the effect must be, but when the 
effect is present a cause of it but not every cause of it must be 
present. 

32. No: since a problem is always universal, the cause must 
be a whole and the effect commensurately universal. E.g. the 
shedding of leaves is assigned to a certain whole, and if there are 
species of this, it is assigned to these universally, to plants or to 
plants of a certain kind, and therefore the middle term and the 
effect must be coextensive. If trees shed their leaves because of 
the congealing of the sap, then if a tree sheds its leaves there must 
be congealing, and if there is congealing (sc. in a tree) the leaves 
must be shed. 


98*35-54. Mepi 8 airiou . .. duAAoppoet. This passage is re- 
duced to order by treating womep ef . . . adrdy as parenthetical, 
and the rest of the sentence as asking two questions, Does effect 
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entail cause? and Does cause entail effect? If both these things 
are true, it follows that the existence of each can be proved from 
the existence of the other (4-5). 

by6—21, ei 8€...0%. Bonitz (Ar. Stud. ii, iii, 79) isright in 
pointing out that this is one sentence, with a colon or dash (not, 
as in the editions, a full stop) before ef in 619. The parenthesis 
ends with éxAeizew (19), not with atriov (17). 

17. To yap airiov ...alttov. mpdrepov means ‘prior in nature’, 
not ‘prior in time’; for A. holds that there are causes that are 
simultaneous with their effects ; cf. 9514-24. 

22-3. év yap TO Adyw... péow, cf. 933-7. 

25-31. "H évbexerar. . . ob pevror wav. A. raises here the pro- 
blem whether there can be plurality of causes, and tentatively 
answers it in the affirmative. xai yap et (625) does not mean ‘for 
even if’; it means ‘yes, and if’, as in examples from dialogue 
quoted in Denniston, The Greek Particles, 109-10. The content of 
b2cs—31, summarized, is ‘Can there be more than one cause of 
one effect? Yes, and if the same predicate can be affirmed im- 
mediately of more than one subject, this must be so.’ 

32-8. f ci dei... duAAoppoeiv. This is A.’s real answer to the 
question whether there can be plurality of causes. A ‘problem’, 
i.e. a proposition such as science seeks to establish, is always 
universal, in the sense explained in i. 4, viz. that the predicate 
is true of the subject xara wavtos, xa’ ato, and # aure (in virtue 
of the subject’s being precisely what it is). It follows that the 
premisses must be universal; the cause, which is the subject of 
the major premiss, must be éAov 7, the whole and sole cause of 
the effect, which must in turn attach to it xa@dAov (32-3). E.g. 
if we ask what is the cause of deciduousness, we imply that there 
is a class of things the whole of which, and nothing but which, 
suffers this effect, and therefore that there is a cause which ex- 
plains the suffering of this effect by this whole class and by noth- 
ing else, and must therefore be coextensive with the effect (635-6). 
Thus a system of propositions such as is suggested in 226-9 cannot 
form a scientific demonstration. A cannot be a commensurately 
universal predicate of B and I’, but only of something that in- 
cludes them both, say Z; and this will not be a commensurately 
universal predicate of 4 and E, but only of that which includes 
them both, say H; the demonstration will be ‘All Z and nothing 
else is A, All H and nothing else is Z, Therefore all H and nothing 
else is A’; and we shall have proved not only that but also pre- 
cisely why all H and nothing elsc is A. 
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CHAPTERS 17, 18 


Different causes may produce the same effect, but not in things 
specifically the same 


gg*z. Can there be more than one cause of the occurrence of 
an attribute in all the subjects in which it occurs? If there is 
scientific proof, there cannot; if the proof is from a sign or per 
acctdens, there can. We may connect the attribute with the 
subject by means of a concomitant of either; but that is not 
regarded as scientific. If we argue otherwise than from a con- 
comitant, the middle term will correspond to the major: (a) If 
the major is ambiguous, so is the middle term. (b) If the major 
is a generic property asserted of one of the species to which it 
belongs, so is the middle term. 

8. Example of (8). 

11. Example of (a). 

15. (c) If the major term is one by analogy, so is the middle 
term. 

16. The effect is wider than each of the things of which it can 
be asserted, but coextensive with all together; and so is the 
middle term. The middle term is the definition of the major 
(which is why the sciences depend on definition). 

25. The middle term next to the major is its definition. For 
there will be a middle term next to the particular subjects, assigning 
a certain characteristic to them, and a middle connecting this 
with the major. 

30. Schematic account. Suppose A to belong to B, and B to 
belong to all the species of D but extend beyond each of them. 
Then B will be universal in relation to the several species of D 
(for an attribute with which a subject is not convertible may be 
universal to it, though only one with which the subject as a whole 
is convertible is a primary universal to it), and the cause of their 
being A. So A must be wider than B; else A might as well be 
the cause of the species of D being B. 

37. If now all the species of E have the attribute A, there will 
be a term C which connects them with it. Thus there may be 
more than one term explaining the occurrence of the same 
attribute, but not its occurrence in subjects specifically the same. 

by, If we do not come forthwith to immediate propositions— 
if there are consecutive middle terms—there will be consecutive 
causes. Which of these is the cause of the particular subject’s 
having the major as an attribute? Clearly the cause nearest to 
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the subject. If you have four terms D,C, B, A (reading from 
minor to major), C is the cause of D’s having B, and therefore of 
its having A; B is the cause of C’s having A and of its own 
having A. 


The question raised and answered in this chapter is the same 
that has been raised and answered in 9825-38, and it would seem 
that the two passages are alternative drafts, of which the second 
is the fuller and more complete. A. answers, as in 9832-8, that 
where there is a genuine demonstration of an attribute A as 
following from an element B in the nature of a subject C, only 
one cause can appear as middle term, viz. that which is the 
definition of the attribute ; his meaning may be seen by reference to 
ch. 8, where he shows that, for example, the term ‘interposition of 
the earth’, which serves to explain the moon’s suffering eclipse, 
becomes an element in the definition of lunar eclipse. He admits, 
however, that there are arguments in which the subject’s posses- 
sion of a single attribute may be proved by means of different 
middle terms. An obvious case is proof xara onpetov (9973); A 
may have several consequences, and any of these may be used 
to prove C’s possession of A (though of course it does not explain 
it); cf. 93437-63 and An. Pr. ii. 27. Another case is proof xara 
ovpBeByxes ; both the attribute and the subject may be considered 
xara ovpBeBnxds (*4~5); C may be shown to possess A because it 
possesses an inseparable concomitant of A, or because an in- 
separable concomitant of C entails A, and of course a variety of 
concomitants may be thus used. od piv doxet (A. continues) 
apoPAyjpara elva: (‘these, however, are not thought to be scientific 
treatments of the problem’). e¢ S€ juz}, dpomwds eLer Td pécov. et SE 
py is taken by the commentators to mean et S€ px ob Soxet 
apoBArjpara. elvat, ‘if such treatments of the problem are admitted’ ; 
and what follows in *6-16 is taken to offer various types of argu- 
ment xara ovpBeByxds. But if so, the logic of the passage would 
require them to be arguments in which a single effect is proved 
to exist by the use of more than one middle term. What A. asserts, 
however, is that in the three cases he discusses (#7, 7-8, 15-16) the 
middle term used has precisely the kind of unity that the effect 
proved has. I infer that the three cases are not put forward as 
cases of proof card ovpBeBnxds, and that ei 5é wy means ‘if we 
Study not xara cupBeBynxds the od airy or the & airiov’. 

The three cases, then, are cases which might seem to show that 
there can be more than one cause of the same effect, but do not 
really do so. They are as follows: (a) We may be considering not 
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one effect but two effects called by the same name, or (6) (ws ev 
yévet, #7) the major may be predicable of a whole genus, and we 
may be asking why it is predicable of various species of the genus. 
Case (6) is illustrated first (88-11). Al proportions between 
quantities are convertible alternando (i.e. if a is to b as c is to a, 
ais toc as bis tod). If we ask not why all proportions between 
quantities are convertible, but why proportions between lines, 
and again why proportions between numbers, are convertible (a 
procedure which in 74217-25 A. describes as having been followed 
by the earlier mathematicians), there is a misfit between subject 
and predicate. There is a single reason why all proportions are 
convertible, consisting in the attribute, common to all quantities, 
of bearing definite ratios to quantities of the same kind (f éxov 
avfjaw Tovavdt, *10). But if we ask why proportions between lines 
are convertible, we shall use a middle term following from the 
nature of lines, and if we ask why proportions between numbers are 
convertible, a middle term following from the nature of numbers. 

A. now (#11) turns to case (2). Similarity between colours is not 
the same thing as similarity between figures; they are two things 
with a single name; and it is only to be expected that the middle 
term used to prove that two colours are similar will be different 
from that used to prove that two figures are similar; and if the 
two middle terms are called by the sarne name, that also will be 
a case of ambiguity. 

Finally (c) (#15-16), when two effects are analogous, i.e. when 
they are neither two quite different things called by the same 
name, nor yet two species of the same genus, but something 
between the two—when the resemblance between two things is 
one of function or relation, not of inherent nature or structure 
(bone, for example, playing the same part in animals that fish- 
spine does in fishes, 9820-3), there will naturally be two causes 
which also are related by analogy. (For oneness by analogy as 
something more than unity of name and less than unity of nature 
cf. Met. 1016>31-101733, E.N. 1096%25-8.) 

A consequential attribute, A. continues (#18), is wider than 
each species of its proper subject but equal to all together. 
Having external angles equal to four right angles, which has as its 
proper subject ‘all rectilinear figures’, is wider than triangle or 
square but coextensive with all rectilinear figures taken together 
(for these are just those that have that attribute), and so is the 
middle term by which the attribute is proved. In fact the middle 
term is the definition of the major (for A.’s proof of this as regards 
the middle term by which a physical effect is explained, cf. ch. 8, 
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and for his attempt to show that the same is true of the middle 
term in a mathematical proof cf. 94%24~-35); and that is why all 
the sciences depend on definitions—viz. since they have to use 
the definitions of their major terms as middle terms to connect 
their major terms with their minor terms (421-3). (For the part 
played by definitions among the dpyai of science cf. 72414-24.) 

To the mathematical example A. adds a biological one. 
Deciduousness extends beyond the vine or the fig-tree, but is co- 
extensive with all the species of deciduous trees taken together. 
He adds the further point, that in this case two middle terms 
intervene between the vine or fig-tree and deciduousness. The 
vine and fig-tree shed their leaves because they are both of a 
certain class, sc. broad-leaved (984), but there is a middle term 
between ‘broad-leaved’ and ‘deciduous’, viz. ‘having the sap con- 
gealed at the junction of the leaf-stalk with the stem’. The latter 
is the ‘first middle term’, counting from the attribute to be ex- 
plained, and is its definition; the former is the ‘first in the other 
direction’, counting from the particular subjects (99425-8). Thus 
there are two syllogisms: (1) All trees in which the sap is con- 
gealed, etc., are deciduous, All broad-leaved trees have their sap 
congealed, etc., Therefore all broad-leaved trees are deciduous. (2) 
All broad-leaved trees are deciduous, The vine is (or the vine, 
the fig-tree, etc., are) broad-leaved, Therefore the vine is (or 
the vine, the fig-tree, etc., are) deciduous. In syllogism (1) all 
the propositions are genuine scientific propositions and their 
terms are convertible. In syllogism (2) the minor premiss and the 
conclusion, in either of their forms, are not scientific universals ; 
for the vine is not the only broad-leaved tree, and ‘the vine, the 
fig-tree, etc.’, are not one species but an aggregate of species; 
but if we enumerate all the species of broad-leaved trees both 
the minor premiss and the conclusion will be convertible. 

A. now (430) proposes to exhibit in schematic form (émi rév 
oyndarwv) the correspondence of cause and effect. But he 
actually gives a formula which seems to fit quite a different type 
of case, viz. that previously outlined in 9825-31. He envisages 
two syllogisms, parallel, not consecutive like the two in 9923-9. 
(1) All B is A, All the species of D are B, Therefore all the species 
of Dare A. (2) AllC is A, All the species of E are C, Therefore 
all the species of E are A. Thus he omits altogether the single 
definitory middle term which he insisted on above. He is taking 
for granted two syllogisms which connect B and C respectively 
with A through a middle term definitory of A, and is drawing 
attention to the later stage only. 
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The general upshot of the chapter is that, to explain the occur- 
rence of an attribute, wherever it occurs, there must be a single 
middle term ‘next’ the attribute, which is the definition of the 
attribute and therefore coextensive with it; there may also be 
alternative middle terms connecting different subjects with the 
definitory middle term and therefore with the attribute to be 
explained (*25-8). Thus in a sense there is and in a sense there is 
not plurality of causes. 

99°13-14. Eva pév yap... ywvias. This is Euclid’s definition of 
similarity (El. vi, def. 1). As Heiberg remarks (A bh. zur Gesch. d. 
Math. Wissensch. xviii. 9), A.’s tentative tows may indicate that 
the definition had not found its way into the text-books of his 
time. 

19-20. olov 16 rértapow ...toov, cf. 85538-8641 n. 

20-1. 60a yap... €&w, ‘for all the subjects taken together are 
ex hypothesi identical with all the figures whose external angles 
equal four right angles’. This must be printed as parenthetical. 

29. év TH ocuvdier Tod oméppatos. P. 430. 9 says To omdppa 
means 76 dxpov rod dydvov (presumably = channel for sap, akin 
to cyerds—a usage of dxydvoy not mentioned in L. and S.), xa@’ 
6 ovvdrretat TH PUAAW. oméppa 5é A€yerat 76 Axpov Sia TO eyKetaGat 
€v adt® THy oTeppatikny dpyny Kai Sivan, €€ Fs dverar 7d PvAAov. 
E. 248. 16 says 6 ydp dds obros dpa pev rpéper rd PvAAov Sia Tov 
oxdvou Kal Oa\Aew more?, dua Kai To S€vdpw atro mpocKoAAd. 

30. 5 amwoSacea, ‘the thing will work out thus’; cf. the in- 
transitive use of dodiSdvac in Meteor. 363%11, H.A. 585532, 58622, 
G.A. 72288, Met. 105798. 

325. 7o péev 84 B. .. wapexreiver. B will be xafodAov, predicable 
xatd mavros and xa§’ adro of each of the D’s, but mpdrov xafdAov, 
i.e. predicable also # atrvd (to use the language of i. 4) only of 
D as a whole. 

33. ToUTo yap A€yw KabdAou & pi avriotpédber. & (instead of 
the usual reading 6) is required (1) by parallelism with the next 
clause, and (2) by the fact that when A. wishes to say ‘the pro- 
position ‘‘B is A”’ is convertible’, he says 76 B dvriorpéger rH A, 
not vice versa. Cf. Cat. 2b21, An. Pr. 3131, 5144, 5268, 67537. The 
first hand of B seems to have had the right reading. So also 
E, 251. 7 mpos o. 

35-6. wai tapexreiver . . . émi mAéov Tod B éwexteivearv. In *36 
the MSS. and P. have zapexreivewv, but this is difficult to accept, 
because in *35 wapexretvec must mean ‘are coextensive’. Zabarella 
says that in #35 some MSS. have «ai 1) mapexreiver, and takes this 
to mean ‘and do not extend beyond’. But that does not give the 
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right sense ; there is no question of the subspecies of D collectively 
extending beyond B—the point is that B does not extend beyond 
them. Besides, the natural meaning of wapexretvew is ‘to be co- 
extensive’ (L. and S., sense iii). It is wapexreivery in *36 that is 
difficult ; L. and S. quote no other example of the sense ‘extend 
beyond’. To avoid interpreting the word differently in the two 
lines, Mure supposes that rotro yap . . . 8€ avriorpéper (*33-5) 
should be read as a parenthesis, and xai wapexreivec coupled with 
xabodou av ein tots A (33). But this gives an unnatural sentence ; 
and we should then expect zapexreivee 5¢€. The passage is 
best cured by reading émexretvey (or drepexreiverv) in 236; émexrei- 
ve emt mAéov occurs in 9624. The corruption is clearly one that 
might easily have occurred. 

36-7. Set dpa... ékeivou; This is a very careless inference. 
A. recognizes causes coextensive with their effects (i.e. the causes 
which are definitions of their effects (cf. 98532-8)); and clearly 
as between two coextensive events priority of date would suffice 
to establish which alone could be the cause of the other. 

2. olov [ro A]... A. Hayduck’s emendations will be found in 
his Obs. Crit. in aliquos locos Artst. 15. ro A seems to me more 
likely to have come in by intrusion from the previous line. 

4A’ dpa, as Bonitz’s Index says, has the force enunctatt 
modeste vel dubttanter affirmantss. 

7-8. Ei & ©... ra aitia wAciw. This starts a topic distinct from 
that discussed in #30—->7 (though broached in 25-9), and connected 
with what follows, which should never have been treated as a 
separate chapter. The sentence has been connected with what 
precedes by some editor who thought 76 droyzov meant 16 dropov 
efSos, and connected it in thought with rots avrots 7@ eiSee (4). 
But eis 76 dropov means ‘to the immediate proposition’, and the 
clause means ‘if the didorjya between the subject and the effect 
to be explained cannot be bridged by two immediate propositions’. 

II. TO €yydtrara should be read, instead of 7a éyyvrara, which 
is a natural corruption. éyyvrara is the superlative of the adverb; 
cf. 7@ eyytrara, 98°6. 


CHAPTER 19 


How we come by the apprehension of first princtples 
gg?t5. We have described what syllogism and demonstration 
(or demonstrative science) are and how they are produced; we 
have now to consider how the first principles come to be known 
and what is the faculty that knows them. 
4985 xx 
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20. We have said that demonstrative science is impossible 
without knowledge of the first principles. The questions arise (1) 
whether these are objects of science, as the conclusions from them 
are, or of some other faculty, and (2) whether such faculty comes 
into being or is present from the start without being recognized. 

26. (2) It would be strange if we possessed knowledge superior 
to demonstration without knowing it. On the other hand, we 
cannot acquire it, any more than demonstration, without pre- 
existing knowledge. So we can neither possess it all along, nor 
acquire it unless we already have some faculty of knowledge. It 
follows that we must start with some faculty, but not one 
superior to that by which we know first principles and that by 
which we know the conclusions from them. 

34. Such a faculty all animals have—an innate faculty of dis- 
cernment, viz. perception. And in some animals perceptions 
persist. There is no knowledge outside the moment of perception, 
for animals in which perceptions do not persist, or about things 
about which they do not persist ; but in some animals, when they 
have perceived, there is a power of retention. And from many 
such acts of retention there arises in some animals the forming of 
a conception. 

100°3. Thus from perception arises memory, and from repeated 
memory of the same thing experience. And from experience— 
i.e. when the whole universal has come to rest in the soul—the 
one distinct from the many and identical in all its instances— 
there comes the beginning of art and science—of art if the 
concern is with becoming, of science if with what is. 

xo. Thus these states of knowledge are neither innate in a 
determinate form, nor come from more cognitive states of mind, 
but from perception; as when after a rout one man makes a 
stand and then another, till the rally goes right back to where 
the rout started. The soul is so constituted as to be capable of 
this. 

14. To be more precise: when an injfima spectes has made 
a stand, the earliest universal is present in the soul (for while 
what we perceive is an individual, the faculty of perception 
is of the universal—of man, not of the man Callias); again a 
stand is made among these, till we reach the unanalysable con- 
cepts, the true universals—we pass from ‘such and such a kind 
of animal’ to ‘animal’, and from ‘animal’ to something higher. 
Clearly, then, it is by induction that we come to know the first 
principles ; for that is how perception, also, implants the universal] 
m us. 
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bg. (1) Now (a) of the thinking states by which we grasp truth 
some (science and intuitive reason) are always true, while others 
(e.g. opinion and calculation) admit of falsity, and no state is 
superior to science except intuitive reason; and (8) the first prin- 
ciples are more knowable than the conclusions from them, and 
all science involves the drawing of conclusions. From (8) it 
follows that it is not science that grasps the first principles; and 
then from (a) it follows that it must be intuitive reason that does 
so. This follows also from the fact that demonstration cannot be 
the source of demonstration, and therefore science cannot be 
the source of science; if, then, intuitive reason is the only neces- 
sarily true state other than science, it must be the source of 
science. It apprehends the first principle, and science as a whole 
grasps the whole subject of study. 


The dpyai, with the knowledge of which this chapter is con- 
cerned, are the premisses from which science or demonstration 
starts, and these have been classified in 7214-24. They include 
(1) d€iwpara or xowal dpyai. These in turn include (a) principles 
which apply to everything that is, i.e. the law of contradiction 
and that of excluded middle; and (8) principles valid of every- 
thing in a particular category, such as the principle (common to 
all quantities) that the whole is greater than the part and equal 
to the sum of its parts. (a) and (4) are not distinguished in 72214— 
24 but are distinguished elsewhere. Secondly (2) there are @éces 
or idia: dpyai, which in turn are subdivided into (a) dpiopot, 
nominal definitions of all the terms used in the given science, and 
(8) Umo@éces, assumptions of the existence of things corresponding 
to the primary terms of the given science. 

All of these are propositions, while the process described in 
99>35-100s seems to be concerned with the formation of universal 
concepts (cf. the examples avOpwos, fGov in 100>1-3). It would 
not be difficult to argue that the formation of general concepts 
and the grasping of universal propositions are inseparably inter- 
woven. But A. makes no attempt to show that the two pro- 
cesses are so interwoven; and he could hardly have dispensed 
with some argument to this effect if he had meant to say that they 
are so interwoven. Rather he seems to describe the two processes 
as distinct, and alike only in being inductive. 8#Aov 8% dre quiv 
Ta Tpara éerayaryh yrwpilew dvayxaiov: Kai yap Kai 4 alcbnas 
otrw 76 xa8dAou eurrotet (10063). 

The passage describing the advance from appreliension of the 
particular to that of the universal should be compared with Met. 
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980%27—981%12, where the formation of universal judgements is 
definitely referred to (76 pev yap Exe dadAnyuv drt KaAdia xdpvovre 
THvbdi Thy vécov Todt curnveyKe Kal Lwxpdre cai Kal” Exacrov otrw 
moAXois, eumetpias éoriv: ro 8 drt waa Tots Towotcde Kat’ eldos Ev 
adopiobetor, Kduvovar THVd! THY voaov, avynveyKev, olov Tois drAeypya- 
Twdeow 7 yoAwWSear [7] muperTovar Kavaw, Téxvns, 98127-12), while 
much of what A. says is equally applicable to the formation of 
general concepts. 

99°19. mpoatopycact mpdrov. This refers to 22-34 below. Of 
the questions raised in 622-6 the last, movepov ovdx evotcat al ébets 
éyyivovrat 7 evotcat AeAnPaow, is discussed in >26-100%5 ; the answers 
to the other questions are given in 1005-17. 

21. etpyrat mporepov, in i. 2. 

24. 7 o is clearly superfluous, and there is no trace of it in 
P. 433. 8-12 or in E. 260. 28-30. 

30. Gomep nai éwt rijs arodeigews EA€yopev, in 7141-11. 

39- aicBopévors seems to be a necessary emendation of atcBavo- 
peévors ; Cf. An. 600. ro. 

10072-3. Tots pév ...povas. Presumably A. thinks this true 
only of man. But in Met. 9806215 he draws a distinction among 
the animals lower than man. Some do not advance beyond 
memory, and even these can be ¢pdévysza; but those that have 
hearing as well go beyond this and are capable of learning from 
experience. 

4-5. éx 5€ pynpns .. . épreipia. On A.’s conception of memory 
I may be allowed to quote from my edition of the Metaphysscs 
(i. 116-17). ‘It is not easy to see what Aristotle wants to say 
about euepia, the connecting link between memory and art or 
science. Animais have a little of it; on the other hand it involves 
thought (98176). In principle it seems not to differ from memory. 
If you have many memories of the same object you will have 
€uretpia; those animals, then, which have good memories will 
occasionally have it, and men will constantly have it. After 
having described it, however, as produced by many memories 
of the same object, Aristotle proceeds to describe it as embracing 
a memory about Callias and a memory about Socrates. These 
are not the same object, but only instances of the same universal ; 
say, ‘phlegmatic persons suffering from fever’. An animal, or a 
man possessing only éeurepia, acts on such memories, and is 
unconsciously affected by the identical element in the different 
objects. But in man a new activity sometimes occurs, which 
never occurs in the lower animals. A man may grasp the universal 
of which Callias and Socrates are instances, and may give to a 
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third patient the remedy which helped them, knowing that he is 
doing so because the third patient shares their genera] character. 
This is art or science—for here these two are not distinguished 
by Aristotle. 

“What is revived by memory has previously been experienced 
as a unit. Experience, on the other hand, is a coagulation of 
memories; what is active in present consciousness in virtue of 
experience has not been experienced together. Therefore (a) as 
embodying the data of unconsciously selected awarenesses it fore- 
shadows a universal; but (2) as not conscious of what in the past 
is relevant, and why, it is not aware of it as universal. Ie. 
experience is a stage in which there has appeared ability to inter- 
pret the present in the light of the past, but an ability which 
cannot account for itself; when it accounts for itself it becomes 
art.’ : 

6-7. f x wavtTés ... Wux7. The passage contains a remini- 
scence of Pl. Phaedo 96b 6 8 éyxéfadrds eorw 6 tas alcbyoes 
mapéxwy ... ex TovTwy Sé yiyvorro pynpn Kal Sd€a, ex 5€ prvijns Kal 
d0fns AaBovons To jpepetv, Kata TabTa ylyveobar emorHpny. 

7. 100 évés apa v4 qoAAa, not ‘existing apart from the 
many’ (for it is €v dzacw éxeivais), but ‘distinct from the many’. 

13. Ews Evi dpxyv HAGev. It has been much debated whether 
apyyn here means ‘rule’ (or ‘discipline’) or ‘beginning’. I doubt 
whether the words can mean ‘returns to a state of discipline’, 
though tn’ dpyjv FAGev could well have meant that. P. seems to 
be right in thinking (436. 23-9) that the meaning is ‘until the 
process of rallying reaches the point at which the rout began’; 
Zabarella accepts this interpretation, which derives support from 
a comparison with Meteor. 341528 (about meteors) éav per mA€ov 7d 
tméxxavpa } Kata TO piKos 7) TO TAdTos, Stay pev ofov aroonmwOnypiln 
dpa Katopevoy (rovro dé yiyverat d1a TO TapexmupotcGat, KaTa pupa 
peév, én’ dpynv S€), ai€ xadetrar, where én’ dpyyv seems to mean 
‘continuously with that from which the process of taking fire 
began’. 

14. 5 8 édAéxOn pév ada refers to *6-7. adda can refer to 
a passage not much previous to that in which it occurs, e.g. Phys. 
25416 referring to 2525-32, Pol. 126229 referring to 424, 1282415 
referring to 1281439-11. L. and S. recognize ‘just now’ as a 
legitimate sense of mdAat. 

15. trav abiaddpwv, i.e. of the not further differentiable species, 
the infimae species ; cf. 97437 Tod 5é reAevratou pnxeére elvar Siadopdr. 

16-61. kai yap aicOdverar . . . KaAAiou avOpanov. These 
words serve to explain how it is that the ‘standing still’ of an 
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individual thing before the memory is at the same time the first 
grasping of a universal; this is made easier to understand by the 
fact that even at an earlier stage—that of perception (xai yap 
aic@dvera)—the awareness of an individual is at the same time 
awareness of a universal present in the individual ; we perceive an 
individual thing, but what we perceive in it is a set of qualities 
each of which can belong to other individual things. 

bz. €ws dv... «a@dAou. The reaching of 7a duepy is described 
as the culmination of the process, so that ra duep4 cannot mean 
universals in general, but only the widest universals, the cate- 
gories, which alone cannot be resolved into the elements of genus 
and differentia ; and ra xa@éAov must be used as synonymous with 
7a duepy, i.e. as standing for the universals par excellence, the 
most universal universals. For duep# in this sense cf. Met. 101456 
dOev eAnAvbe Ta wddvora Kaddov crorxeta elvar, Te Exacrov avrav Ev 
év kai amAody ev roAdois Urdpxet . . . eve ody TA KaAovpEva yery 
(i.e. the highest yév) xaOddou cai ddtaipera (ov yap €ore Adyos 
avra@v), arotxeia Ta yévn A€youai Ties, Kal paddAov 7 rH Siadopay 
Ort KaOddAou paAdov Td yevos, 1023622 én. 7a ev TH AOyw TH SyAodvTe 
€xaoTov, kai Tatra dpta Tov dAov- 8&0 Td yévos Tob elSous xai 
peé€pos Adyerat, 1084514 GAd’ addtaipetoy Kal 76 KaOdAov. In Met. 
gg4521 ra dropa is used of the highest universals. 

16-17. 7 5€ aoa ... mpaypa, i.e. science as a whole grasps 
its objects with the same certainty with which intuitive reason 
grasps the first principles. 
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dyabdy, dist. 76 dyadv 49>10 

dyévnrov 6849 

dyewpérpynroe 77°13 a. 
ib. 17, 22 

dyvora 77>16-33 
Aeyouérn 7923 

dyxivora 89>10-20 

a8idproros 24219, 26228, >14, 27520, 28, 
2828, 29%6, 35>r11, 43°14 

advvarov els 1O dG. dyew 27415, 
36222 bea (€x) rod d. Secxvdvar 
28°7, 29, 29°35, 34°3, 35°40, 37°9, 
dmodet~at 28923, P14, 39°32 Te- 
patveoBat 29%32, 50%29-38 els 76 
d. draywy4 29°5 ba rod a. 
avMoyopds 37235, 61218-6321 
rot €£ Umobécews pépos 7d Sta rot 
a. 40>25 ~— of._ els. 70. cd. (Eyovres) 
ovMoyiopol 41922, 4523-520 e 
eis 70 a, dmddeckts 77222 )( avre- 
orpogy 61821 )( Secarexy aao- 
Sekis 62629-63621 \C orepytixh 
anddekis 8721-28 )( xarnyoptxy 
aodeéts ib. 28-30 

aBetos ovola 87236 

‘AGnvaios 6941, 94237 

aOpetv 465 

atperos. 


épwrnpa 


} ward Sidbeow 


mas Exovaw of Spot Kata To 
alperadrepos elvar 68425-b9 

atoBavecOas 5072 

aic8jparos por 99°37 

atabnars 78235, 8193859, 86430, 99634~ 
100%3, 100917, °5 tav xa’ €xac- 
tov 8156 )( emery ib. 87>28- 
88917 Svvapis ovpdutos Kpitixy 
9935 

atretcoOBas ro €€ dpyis (ro ev apy) 
41g, 20, 6428-6537, 91436, cf. 
46433, Prt 

airnua 76523, 31-4, 77°3, 86434 

atria: rérrapes 94221 

airtards 76720, 98736 

atriov 71522, 76419, 78427, 4, 15, 
9325, P21-8, 948, 95210-537, 98835- 
9914 airiwrepov 85°24 

dxpa, dist. péoov 25536, 28415, 46>22 
d. petlov, EAarrov 26422, 637, 28813 
70 mparov trav a. 46°1, syn. 7d d. 


49237, 592, 68534, 35 70 Eaxarov 
&. sgb19, syn. 76 d. 48441, 26 
axpiPeorépa éemoriun éemorjuns 87231 
dxpwripia 70°17 
adéyev 50%2 
aAnbevecbar rd xara TobSe 49°6 


dAnOyjs. mdv ro ad. é€aur@ dpodoyou- 
pevov 4738 coni. 16 elvac 52432, 
67520 ef dAnbav odx €ore edbos 


avAdoyicacbae 5357, 11 éx ev- 
Sav éorw GdAnBés ib. 8, 26-5717, 
64>7, ob phy &€ dvdyxns §7%40 
€€ dvrixepévwr ovx eorw addAnbés 
avAdoylcacBar 648 

ArntPidSns peyadrsyuxes 97>18 

Anda. 16 e a. Selxvucdar 5718 
9 8? GAAnAwy Seikts 59232 

dAvros )( Avotpos avAoyiapds 70429 

dpegos. dyeca 48433 dpéowv 
émoripny dvanddexrov 72°19 d- 
Beca cat dpxal 9322 
Opiopes 94%9 
727, 8571 
ggbar 

dperameoros 72b3 

apg¢wdovra 98817 

dvdyew sobs—srb2 
ovdAdoytopous eis Tobs ev TH TPWTW 
expats xabdAov 2g>r, 4rby, cf. 
40°19 mas avdfopev rovs ava- 
Aoytapovs ets ta oxjpata 46°40- 
47°14 rovs €& trobécews cvaA- 
Aoytapovs ov mecparéov a, 50416 

dvaykxaios 2528, 27, 2644, 2929-3014, 
35623-36525, 38%13-39%3, 39°8, 407 
4->16, 45°29, 47°23, 33; 6212, 
74>14, 26 ovpBalvee more ris 
érépas | mpotdcews a. ovens a. 
yiveobar tov avdMoyopdy 30*I5— 
32514 roUrwy ovrwy d., dist. 
dmAds 30432, 39, cf. 3258 Ye 
Sexdpevov 32419, 29, 33°17, 22, 3759 
é€ dvayxaiwy ov« éors avdMoyicac8at 
ad? 7 dmodecavdvra 74°16 

dvdyxq 2g>19, 34°17, 40536, 53617, 
57440, 73°18, 94637 —- apéraais 
rot €& ad. bmdpxew 2541 avAdo- 
ytopss rod é€ d. Umdpxew 29b29- 


dpécwy 
d. mpdracs 6830, 
ai mp@ras dpyxai ai d. 


> ’ . 
a. TavTas Tous 
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30714 Grav 4 perv €& d, indpyew 
9 8 evdéyecGat onpaivy trav mpo- 
rdoewv 35%23-36>25, 36631, 38413— 
39°3 

dvaywyt} 90737 

dvatriov. TO a. ws alriov 7eBévar 65516 

avaxdurrew 72636 

dvdxAaots 98429 


dvadoyia 76739, 99915 modanAacia 
7841 

dvddoyov 51524, 98820 

dvadvew (1) (v. 4722-5 Nn.) 4724s robs 
did ro dSuvdrou = wepatvopevous 


(ovAoyopous) odx €or d. 50°30, 
bz (2) ib. 30-5143, 51222-64, 


7877 
dvddvars (1) (¥. 4722-5 n.) 49419, 
5048, 88518 (2) 51418, 32 


dvadurinds 8428, 2 
dvdpvnots 67422 
dvamddexros mporaas 57532 
dpéowr a. emornun 72°19 
dvaoxeudlew 4240-43815 
dvacKxevagrtKa@s 52337 
dvaropai xai diatpécers 9842 
"Avdyapots 7830 
dvemoxepia 79°6 
dvopodoyoupevov 48721 
avrearpappeévos 44731 
dvriBeots 32232, 72412 
dvrixeipevos 32822, 51615, 68426 Ta 
d. AapPdvew dpOds 52°15 év trois 
&ta rod ddvvarov ovAdoyiopois ro 
d. SmoGeréov 62>25, cf. 61518, 32, 
62411 é€ d. mpordcewy avAdo- 
yicacbar 63522-64>27 a. mpo- 
Tdoes TETTOpES 63>24, éEaxds 64338 
)( évarrios 63° 30 40, 64719, 32 9 &x 
tav a. otx éorw aAnfés avAdro- 
yioacGat >8 d. cuMoyicpol 69>31 
dvrixetndvws, def. 27429 d. 9 évav- 
tiws dvriorpédew 76 ovpnépacna 
59°6 
dvrimepioracs mavra 98425 
dvrvorpenréos 51423 
aveiorpeee (1) (v. 2536 n.) 2546, 8, Io, 
28, 36°35-37°31, 53°7, 59730 2 
31431, 5174, 5259, 57632-5812, 
65215, 67627-68425 (3) 6411, 40 
(4) 32430, 36°38 (5) 45°6, 5964, 
6, 6145, 8obz5 (6) 5961-61716 


€v povas trois dvriotpépovar xvKdw 
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evddyera: yivecfar ras dmodeites 
58°13 

dvriorpogy emt rav evdexyopevw 25737- 
bes )( &a rob dduvdrov avaAdo- 
ysouds 61422 mas €éxovew of 
Opot xara tds a. 6868 

dvriddvas 6551 

dvrigacis  72812-14, 73°21, 93°34 
6rav advvarov Tt cupBaivy ris a. 
reBelons 41°25, 61419, 62534 av a- 
Aoytopds e€ a. 64>r1 

dvridpages ys 90716, 935 

dvrippdrrew goa18 

dvw, dist. xdrw 43736, 65523, 29, 
82422, 23, 8363, 7 


déiwpa (1) 62413 (v. n.) (2) 7217, 
75*41, 7614 

adptaros 32°10, 19 

dmaywyh 2821, 69420-36 eis 76 


advvarov 29%6, 50231 

dnapveioBa 472-4, 09736, 37 

draty 66618-67526, 72 » 74°75 79°23- 
81937 év T® mapa ana pa 

dmaryrixos ovMoytopds 8obr5 

dmepos. eis d. tévar 81533, 8247, 39 
# dreipa, ovx émornrd 8675 

dmAaris 49°36 

drodexrixes. a. mpdracts, dist. d:a- 
Aexrint 24222, cf. 68>10 ovAdo- 
ytopos a. Ta&v dopiorwy ovK Eort 
32618 dd. émortpn 73222, 7611 

Seeteestes 48437, 76°33, 84°33, 8627, 
go>25, 93*6 

dmddekts 24711, 40°23, 72°17, 25- 
73820, 74%1, 12, 32->4, 15-18, 
75413, 39-11, 7622-5, 83220, 8541, 
20-86430, 9476 )( evMoytopsds 
25°28 nmepi ovatas a. Kai rob ri 
éorw 46236 = ex Tivwv al a. yivovrat 
b38 éx mporépwr éarw 64632 
)( Starexrixot ovdAoyiopot 65436 
ovAdoytopos émornpovixds 71518, 
cf. 73424 pA mdvtwy elvar and- 
Begey 84831, cf. 72°5-7, 8288 
xabodAov Tis xara pépos PeArinv 
85713, 9 Bernrexy ris orEpnTiKtis 
86432, Tis eis 76 advvatov ayovoys 
8742 d. mAclous rod avo’ bs-18 

anodeirev go718 

drdoBeots 93%6, 10 

anodavas 72°11 

drogaats 32222, 62914, 72414 
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anodartixas Gana 

dpOunrixds 93°24 apOunrexy 752 
39, 53, 768, 87234, 35 

‘A proropévns Stavonros 47>. 22 

Aptororédns, refs. to An. Pr. 738, 14, 
15, 77235, 8047, 8610, 91513, 964 
to An. Post. 24>14, 25627, 232623, 
43337 to Top. 2412, 46429, 64237 
to Soph. Fl.65516 — to Phys. gsbrz 

dppovxds 76224 Gppoviny um’ dpe- 
Ounrixyy 75516, 7838 q ote 
pabypareey) Kat % Kata THY axon 
7971 ra a. 76710 

dppuBpov Sirrdv 77624 

dprios 41427, 50438 

4px, 43°21, 536, 5333, 65913, 72836, 
17 bs, 8g 4, ary 27) gob 24, gg> 17]- 
100°17 ro €€ da. (€v d.) atreitcba 
(AapBdvewr) 40632, 418, 13, 20, 
64628-65237, 91236, >r1 aod, 
tay avAdoyropay 46710 
ews 727 ovAoytortxH ib. 14 
ev éxdotw yéver 7631 
avrat andvrwy 88718 
ai dpecor ggb21 

dpxyoeSéarepos 86538 

doxenros. év d. xpdvw 89°10 

dorpodroyia 7611 q ore pabnpareny 
kai vautex 78240 

dorpodoytxy €utrerpia 46719 

davAAcytoros 91 23 

dovWoyiorws 77>40 

dovvanrot of ovAdoyiopot 42221 

draxrov 76 péoov 32°19 

dredeis of ev tH Sevtépw ayypart ava- 
Aoycopot 2844, of ev rH rpirw 29715 
of a, avAdoyiopol reAccotvrat bia TOO 
mMpwrov oxypatos 29730 

adropos g1>32 

dropws HH indpxew 79233-522 

avfdver 3 acAjvn 7856 

avré, xab” 73°34, 528, 84412 

ddaipears. e ddsipeoel eyspeva 81>3 

‘Axeds 97°18 

dxpeot axépers 44°26 


amodei- 


> ¢ 
ovy at 

* i 
at mparar 


Bpovray 94532 
Bpovry, 93222, 68, 9423-7 
Bptowv 75°40 


yéAws ob} onpetor 48533 
yéveats avdAdoytopdy 4722 
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yévos. Sa rv y. Scaipeors 46231-637 
mept yévous ovAdoyicacbar>27 ot 
€or &€ dddov yévous peraBdvra 
Setfar 75438 4 «amddekis ovn 
éegapporre: én’ dAdo y. 76423, cf. ib. 3 

yewpérpys 49535 ov pevdq tro- 
riBerar 7639-7733 

yewperpia 7563-20, 769 

yewperpexds 75239, 77240->33 

vyivecBar x vyevéoBa 954270. 
yeyovos, ah yéyover, Eorw 34812 

yruwpiley 64535, (71417 3} yewpi- 
fovea ets 99 18 

yreoprpdbrepa Sexds 71633-7238 

yruptopes obaias gob16 

yrwordy 80 abrod 64536, 6528 


Secxrixy amddecéts 62b29-63b21 
)( Sea rob advvarov 29? 
)( €€ brobcews 4ob25 


Secxrixas 
31, 45226 
8ecxrds 76227 
&d ri 93539 3=— 8? add 73613 
GAAjAwy Seikis 59432 

diaypdppara 41°14 

Staypdderv Kar’ adnGerav 4678 

Starpety 4711 Starpeiobar 46738, 
by, 20 

Batpects 4 Bia T&Y yevdv 46431-537, 
gib29, g6b25-9756 8=—s ys Ba tay 
8. 686s ob ovAdoyilerar gtb12, 36 
xatacxevalew dpov Sia Trav 8. 97423 

Scatperixot Spot 9139 

StadéyecPat mpds rt 50712 — Gpous g2>32 

Scarextixy mpdtacis 24722, 25 8. 
avddoyicpot 4649, 65237 7 «5. 
77229, 31-4 mpaypareia Tepe 
ri 8. 46230 

Srarextixcs ovdroyileaBat 81>19, 22 

Siddroyor _ )( pabjpara 78412 

Sidperpos 41226, 46629, 50437, 65518 

Scavonrixy pa@nots 7141 

Sidvora 8g>7 7a amo dtavoias 9533 

Siamopeiv 90437 

Scamoprjpara 93°20 

Sidornya hg 31, 3844, 429, 827, 
84435, 

Sagopa yom 83b1, 9625-976 

Blears 84>39 

Bidre —_)( dru 539, 78422, 33, 87932, 
89716, 24 to «68. emriatacfat 
75°35 Kupwtarov Tot ldévar 7d 
5. Bewpety 79223 
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Sd€a 43°39, 46710, 8972-4 
orn 88 30-89% 
So€dLew 67>22 
dofacrixas 
Sofacrdv 


)( ém- 


)( éxlcracBa: 89411 
)( car’ dAyOecav 43>8 
)( émornrdv 88530 
Suvards. Suvardv \C évSexdpevor 

25439 syn. évSexdpevov 318 

8. cuMoyiopds 2742, 28216, 41533 
Sucemyeipytdrepov 42531 


eyptyopas 31°28, 41-324 

eyxewpel, Anas évBéxeras 32530, 3757 

et €oriy 893. 

i3évac 6786, 7427-39, 76428, 93%20-6 


BéAriov éxew rod ef, 8334, 36, 
84%4, cf. 72233 
ei8n (Platonica) repericpara dor 


83733 ra pabhuara epi ef. doriv 
79°7 

alxds )( onpeiov 7043 

elvaz. on elvar rode )C elvar ph 


sobre 51>s—52438 éorw émord- 
pevos, syn. émtoraras 51513 rd 
ov 92514 Ta pu? Ovra ib. 30 

als. dvds twos Gyros odSév Ear é€ 
dvdyans 34817, cf. 40635, 7377, 94224 
Ayos els Sixas 93°35 

Execs = (1) (v. 28923 -n.) 2814 
(2) 48425, 49°6 

éxxeioGat rovs Gpovs 4848 

éxAapPdvew mpordoets 431, 6, 47410 

éxdetrew 89526, 903, 30, 98>18 

ExAeupes 75°34, 8871, 90°17, 93°23, 30, 


éxriBeobat (1) (v. 28#23 n.) 2823, 
30%, 11, 12, 49633 (2) 30631, 
48"1, 29 


€darrov dxpov 26222, 638, 28414 
freyyos 6624-17 
zhu repibeph 79°15 
éuBddeoba 84736, 86518, 88b5 
éunetpia 46218, 10045-9 
éuninrev eis yy Bratpeo 
éumimrovev Spor 84°12 
évadd€ 74718, 9928 
évavtios, évavriov )( dvrixetpevov 
61br7, 24, 62411, 17, 28, 63°28, 41, 
64418, 31 €, mpordcers 63°28, 
64831 
évavrlws 
dav 596 
vSdyec9a1, evSexdpevov 32216-4016 


97220 


a avrixecpevws dvriorpe- 
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punhaxes Adyerat p23t cf. >r4, 
32420, 3328, 30, 34°27, 35°33, 36°33, 
39911 )( Suvardy 25439 ba”) 
éorw Opolws rdrrera: 25 >a, gab 
syn. Suvardv 3168 sept rob év- 
S€xeo8ar ovAoyiopuds 32416-3324, 
3626-3718, 39%4-56 ss ddv pd 
Undpxew 4 e dobtxnctas Neuideta 
rdv mpotdcewy 3352 25-3522, 36 36529, 
37°19-38812,. 39*7, 7-4083 draw 
7H pev é€ dvdyxys uate 4 8 
évbexecGar onyaivy 35%23-3625, 
36031, 38413-3973, 40%4->16 
dvayxatoy 32718, 28, 33°9) 16, 22, 
38735 def. 32718, cf. 33> 23) 28, 
30, 34°27, 37°27 oupBalver mdcas 
ras xara To évddyecbar mpordoes 
dvyriotpéperw 32229 xara Svo dé- 
yeras tpdmous °4 ovx dyriorpéper 
16 év r@ evddxecGat orepntixdy 36635, 
37933 ro py €. pndevi Bixds 
A€yerac 37915, 24 

évexad Tivos \( €€ dvdyans 94627 
TO Tivos Evexa 94723, 

évepyetv 67°3-9 

évOunpa 70%I0, 71*10 

&oracis 69237-7022, 7333, 7418-21, 
77°34-9 

évuTrdpyewv )( évumdpyecBar 73°17 

& AAT ew SelxvvcGar 57°18, 28 

6 éndywy girs, 35; 92437 
émaxOqvat 71424, 815 énayo- 
pevos 71421 

énaywy?} 42423, 67223, 68>13-37, 72629, 
78234, 81238-b9, goPr4, 1004) 
ovdoyropss 42%3, 6814, 
7136, 10 é& dndvrwv 68528, 
69%16, )( mapddaypya 69416 

émaxtixh mporacts 77°35 

émadAdrrev 79>7 

émavadimAovpevoy 49*1 1-26 

émenreivew 96%24 

€recOa, Ta émopeva 437, iI 

ént 1 )( 6An 5481, b3, 19, 35, 55°1, 
19, >s, 7-9, 23, 28, 31, 36, 38, 5633 
)( dmds 6639, 6785 é, TiWo0s 
éyeoBar 48>10 

émBeBaotobat 47°6 

émiBreis 44°40, 45217, 19, 23 

émbdecxvivar 50424, 85427 

émxarnyopovpeva 49425 

émxowvwrety 77226 


éndyeuv. 
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émmoAdleyv 7é alria 94°13 

éntaracGar 71428, 9-33, 74°23, 7644, 
83638, 8728-37, 8849, 94220 ré- 
yeras rpixds 67°3 

émorjun 7123, 15, 7256, 18-25, 
73021, 75°24, 76411, 78632-79916, 
88 30-8 9, 99 brs-roobry rev 
doptaruy obx gore 32518 4 KaOd- 
Aov C4 xa8? Exacrov 67°18 
4 Kaodov )( 4 olxeta 4 76 
évepyetv by drodeuxrixy 71°20, 
73422, 745 elvar émoriuny 72 
mept tpia éoriv 76>12 dxptBe- 
ordpa 87931 pla *38-b4 — éxdpa 
839 dvamdderxros 88536 apx}) 
émornuns 10078, 9 

émornpouxds 71518 

émorhuwy 74°28 

émarnroy. 76 €, avayKxaioy 73922, cf. 
74°6 

émredety 27°17, 2825, 296, 20 

émyerpety 66434 

*Eperpteis 94>1 


épws 68440 

Epwrdv 42739 

épwrnpa 64236 avAdoytorixdy 77436 
émarnpovxov ib, 38 yewperpt- 
xév 1b. 40 


Zoyaros 25533. oxfjuag7>s ee. 
xatnyopta 96°12 

evemyeipnros 4229 

edoroxia 89>10 

ExeoGar. eydpevos 95°3 

éxtvos 98417 


Ziveav 65°18 
lnretv. Cnrobuev rérrapa 89%24 
Uirnats roo pécov 90224 


# avrd, syn. Kad’ atré 73629 
dor) ob pevenie 48%32 
hpepilecBar 879, 13 


Bdars 6514, 6642, 7329-10 
wa 72714-24 

Berds —)(_ GB eros. 87736 

O7Baror 6941-10 


X dele 


darpexds 77441, 79°14 
tov 4352, 7347, 91415, 9238 
xotvdy 76438 
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)( decor 

icoaxedés 41514 

terac8ar eis drretpov lévas y2>r1, 
81633, 36, 82414 

foropia 46724 


)( ob taov 5127 


v 
toov 


xa’ atréd 73%34-524, 628, 7466-10, 
asby = Serres 84#12-17 

xa’ Exacrov 43°27, 40, 67222, 100817 

Kabdrov 43726; 73526-7443, 8845 def. 
24218 év dmav7t auAdoyiop@ Set 
76 x, drdpyew 416, cf. 47526 Ta 
x. 81a THs xard pépos éemPrAdpews 
avMoyleaabat 45°23, cf. 7128 of 
x. avAdoyiopol det mAEiw avAdoyi- 
Tovrat 5324 qk. €morHnen \( 
4 «Ka? éxacrov 67318 4 
oixeta ib. 27 rav §€ dua Aap- 
Bdavovra rv yvrdaw, ofov oa 


tuyxdver Ovra brd TO K, 71917 
mp@rov Kk. 7475, 99734 )( ra nad? 
éxacrov 7975 abvvarov ra x. 


Bewpicat uy de eraywyis 8rb2 
Kawets a7>4r. 
xaipds 48535 
KadXas 43%27, 77217, 8354, toobr 
xara mavrés 24627, 73428 
xatanuxvota8a 79230 
KaTacKevaorika@s 52431 
xataovAdoyilecbat 66225 
xarddaats 32422, 72713, 86635 


xatagatixds \( orepntixds 27>r2, 
2852 

xarnyopetv 24616, 43425-40, 471, 
48°41, 49°16, 73°17 Ta Kary 


yopovpeva ovK dzretpa 82°17 
xarnyopiat 4977, 83516 


xarnyopiKov )( orepntixdy Eo 31 
KaTHYOpeR@s \( orepnrixads 2622, 
27327 


xdrw 65>23, 82423 

xetoOar 92717 
88430, 92414 

xexAda8ar 769 

xivjats 48>31 

KXndwr 43426 

xAjoes Tay dvopdray 
48°41 

xowd 76%37-b22, 77%26-31 
8836-53 

Kopicxos 85424 


Ta Ketueva 47°24, 32, 


\( wradces 


Kk. dpxat 
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xpvoraddos 95716 
xvnag Seixvvcbar 57518-59241, 72>25 
yévears 95538-9647 


AapBdvew 24>10, 73224 
gt bir 

Aapmrip 94>28 

Adyec8at and riwos 
64414 

Aoyexds 86722 

Aoyixds Gewpeiv 8235, 88819 Xe 
dvadutixas 8427, 2 

Aoysopot 88>12 

Adyor ols od Keirat dvopa 48730 6 
éiw )( 6 ev ri puxs, 6 éow 7624 
dvopaTwdys 93°30 els &exas ib. 
35 ava A. 85238 

Avaavdpos 97>21 

Avdowpos svaAroyropds 704831, 34 


for eer 
TO €v apx}} 


)\( xard Tivos 


pdOqyo 46°49 rap. 7727-33, 78411, 
79°7-10 

pabnpatixos 7143 

pa@nacs 67421, 7141 

pavOdvoney 7 éenaywyf 7 drodetfe 
81240 

peyadoyyla 9715-25 

peiLov axpov 26421, 637, 28413 
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